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;  Incubators. 


Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our  1898  CATALOCUE 
tells  you  all  about  the 
WORLD'S  CREATEST  IN- 
CUBATORS and  BROOD- 
ERS. Send  for  one.  All 
Machines  Warranted. 


prairie-  SLaLe 

IncabaLor  Qo. 


A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

if  you  know  how  to  run  the  busi- 
ness 

There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

bul  iiiueoutof  ten  fail  in  it  be- 
cause tliey  do  not  know  the 
Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  or  how  to  get  The 
Money  in  Hens.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  it? 
Our  new  poultry  book  will  tell  yon  how.  It  tells  you 
all  about  Poultry.  Explains  why  a  tew  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  fail.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  Farm  and  Poultry  paper  "Way- 
side Gleanings. "  8  1110s,  lor  111  cents.  Address. 
P.B.  Wayside  Pub.  Co.  ,Cli  ntonville,Conn. 

Hens  Make  Money 

under  proper  conditions.  Thosecondi- 
tions  are  defined  in  our  MAMMOTH 
NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  and  CATA- 
LOC  for  1898.    Bigger  abetter  than 

ever  before.   Printed  in  colors:  fills  and 

description  of  all  leading  breeds  of  fowls; 
poultry  bouse  plans,   tested  remedies, 
priees  on  poultry,  egg's,  elc.  Wortb  $0,  but 
nl  postpaid  for  1  5  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
T 1 1 is  ,T.  "VV.  miller  Co. 

Box  59,  Freeport,  III. 

POULTRY  BUYERS'  CUIDE. 

A  beautiful  book  describing  over 
50  varieties  of  Chickens.  Ducks. 
Turkeys  and  Geese.  All  of  the 
leading  breeds  illustrated  in  colored 
engravings.  Gives  prices  of  fowls 
and  eggs,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion and  many  recipes  for  diseases. 
Sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  JR  ,4  CO., 

Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis. 


he  Star  inior 


Invention  of 
C.  A.  McFETRIDCE. 

SEND    FOH  CATALOGUE 

Star  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company, 

Box  10,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.     Catalogue  free.  Address. 
L.  B.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


^CATALOGUE 

POULTRY*  ^ 
^SUPPLIES,^ 


rfGREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

™P^^,,;  pi  I  i-jiiHrr  Ixwit  out.  A 

^BK'riri..  ■  f     -   tad  stock  from  -una.     It  «howi  the 

'jBBfln.Mt  cM.'W.'fm  ft  ml  ilt~*.-rll»*  tlu-in  nil.  Oct  book  and  no«  special 
"^^^rifrVr     Everrbodj  *jrn-  tali  poultrj  book       n  I  1  ■ 

U.  H.  GKEIDER,  KI.OIUN,  PA. 


8.  W.  SMITH. 


Deskbhiee,  Chester  Whit* 
O  Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Jlol* 
etein  Cattle.  ThorooRhbred 
Bheert  FancyPoultry.Tluntiria; 
and  House  Doss.  CataloKae. 

ochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CET  THE  BEST  THAT  STOOD 
THE  TEST  a'  V>  Male  shows,  win- 
ning over -."(HI  premiums  in  is1.*?.  We 
bred  T;.  varieties.  Kggs  and  fowls  for 
sale-,  send  o  cts.  stamps  for  illustrated 
cata.  CHAS.  CAMMERDINCER, 
Box64,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Pioneer  Glover  Meal 

is  clover  hay  ground 
tine  by  a  new  process, 
ll  is  the  best  known 
egg  maker,  producing 
an  abundance  of  fer- 
tileeggs.  insuring  bet- 
ter hatches,  better 
chicks  and  lower  dead 
in  shell,  as  it  contains 
every  pai  l  of  the  egg 
and  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  vigor- 
ous development  of 
embryo  chick.  It  is 
not cutclovei .  Prices. 
.'*)  lbs.,  Sd.UO;  1U0  lbs., 
J2.00;  5  lbs.,  25  cts..  in 
sacks.  Sample  and 
bonk  of  editorial  en- 
dorsements free.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it. 
The  Bennett 
,  &  Millett  Co., 
..ouverneur.  N.  Y. 


THE  BENNETT  & 
g     MILLETT  CO, 

GOUVERNEUR.  N.Y- 


«UIRN*IY  CAT 


Single— Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Wh.  and 
Buff  Wyandottes,  Houdans,  Rose  Comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  The  LARGEST  STOCK  of  the 
above  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY  -  not  records  made  at;  the  county 
fairs,  but  records  made  in  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  York.  Boston, 
and  Washington— where,  in  the  past  five  years,  my 
stock  has  been  awarded  186  firsts.  60  gold  specials, 
18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  ba,s  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
mens in  every  section  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Kurope.  "LIKE  BEGETS  LlKX."  Send  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranted. 

Cuernsey  Cattle:  best  milk  and  butter  families. 
Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
JAMES  FORSYTH,  Lock  Box  17,  "  River- 
side "  Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


THEDAISY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST   in   the   WORLD.   At  the 

Washington.  1).  C.  Poultry  show,  held 
in  Jan.  '07.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
(.'utters  took  first  premium.  Tbe  $5 
Hand  Bone.  Corn*  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 


E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs. 
.  Lop-eared    Himalayas.  Belgian 
t  Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
its.    Send  stain  p for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

800  MINORCA  FOWLS  and  Chicks  for  sale 

They  lay  more  and  larger  eggs  than  any  other  breed 
of  fowls  and  win  more  prizes.  Large  catalogue  tells 
the  rest.     C.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N .  Y. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  9  FIRSTS. 

Eggs  Jl.OO  per  13;  85.00  per  75:  80.50  per  100.  for  Rose 
ami  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  8  firsts  New  York.  Barred 
Rocks,  i Thompson  i .  White  Rocks.  1st  New  York. 
Cockrels  !IW  lbs..  White  Wyandottes,  ■>  firsts.  Read- 
ing. Bl.  Langshans,  1st  Washington.  HT.  i  Dr.  Rob- 
inson). Bl.  Miuorcas.  2d  Cock  N.  Y„  iNorthup). 
Pekin  Ducks,  1st  W.  Chester,  (10  lbs.)  S.  C.  W.Legs. 
large.  3  1st.  L.  Brahs,  25  1st,  Butf  Legs..  Golden  Buff, 
extra  large  butt  eggs,  $1.50  per  13.  Belgian  Hares. 
Brown  large,  one  cock.  ti!4  lbs.  Send  for  inatingsand 
show  records.      W.  W.  KULP,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Mailed  With  THE  WESTERN  WORLD  for  SI. 00 

A 

On 
Dollar 
Family 
Pappr 
at  tit  a 
Year. 


A  Tlifabovi-fni  re-presents  the 

Watch    "YANKEE"  WATCH,  which  ll 
tree      guarantied  to  be  a  rellabla 
Vtllb     and  duraliletimekeeprr.  The. 
The      eases  are  strong  and  neatly 
Western   flushed  In  nickel.  Each  watch 
World.  Uputupinaneparatr  hm  for 
mailing,  and  will  be  register- 
ed for  8  cents  additional.  T» 
Increase  our  list,  we  will  mail 
yon  one.  Including  THE  «  E3- 
TBHH  UOIILU,  Illustrated  1<S 
pa£cinnnthly-~Storics,  Fash- 
ions, r Inrirultnre,  Home  De- 
coration, Fancy  Work  and  olh- 
erlDtrrestiosand  useful  read- 
ing—one year  for  $1.00. 

We  wlil  send  the  YANKEE 
WATCH  FltEE,  postpaid  to 
any  one  sending  us  ten  sub- 
srrili.  rs  lo  THE  WESTEIt.V 
WOKLDa.t25e.mefc.  Bend  for 
Free  sample  copy  „f  paper  to 
Am.  res.  c<-t  s ii  It.rri  Iters  m  It  I. 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  88  W.  Jacksoo  SL,  ChiwRo.  UL 


THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBATOR 


The  most  practical  machine  on  the  market.  All 
the  large  New-  England  poultry  growers  use  them. 
Many  firms  using  from  15  to  '.'.'>  of  our  til  II  egg  size 
More  than  1000  bbls:  of  dressed  poultry  shipped  to 
market  each  season  within  a  radius  of  a  few  milesof 
our  factory,  all  hatched  in  "  Monarch  "  incubators. 
Send  '2c  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Jas.  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


THE  COMPASS  WHISTLE. 


Here  is  the  truest  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South ; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  one 
can  readily  Keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistlo 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  bo  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it  1  Such  a  whistle  should  be  in  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  fur  its  pierciTiff 
Ght  iek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief. 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  one 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  Is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  can  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
belt,  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Free  for  two  3-month  subscribers  at  15 
cents  each,  or  with  The  Pocltky  Keeper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 


MANN  S 
GRANITE 
1YITAI, 
CtHIT. 


T  U'jftfr V5>-.L  GR 1 t 
.J'.r.-..  J.,r,      'j . 


Mann's 


MANN'S""?  CUTTERS 

and  MANN'S  Granite  Crystal  GRIT 

,J@B.^l^^ll    "^re  *w0  £ren*'  e*>£  ninkrrs.    They  prove  the  trinmph  of  science 
N"        "  ^-  <-■•  -  -r  --  -i'^swi  -  rk.    Suo-esa  is  certain.    liens  will  Lay  twice  ^  a  many 

Swinging  FeeoTray^lV1''  ^  *  "'n  fed  on  fc'rt'uu  bono  auJ  erit" 

for  Poultry.  tiJr*f\'MWy>S  SWING  ING  FEED  TRAY  for  poultry  will  save 
its  cost  in  waste  food  alone.  Hens  cannot  scratch  food  ont  of  it,  nor  dirt  into  it,  nor  roost 
on  It.    We  sell  for  cash  or  instalments.       F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


A  FREE  BROODER  TO  EACH  CUSTOMER 

Do  TOU  want  a  first-class  Brooder  free?  If  so  send  us  an 
order  for  ono  of  our  first-class  standard  Incubators.t  We 
want  to  introduce  t lie  valuation  of  our  machines  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  order  to  do 
tui-  we  are  going  t'i  five  away  free  one  Brooder  with  each 
incubator  sold.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  hetter 
machines  than  we  manufacture.  All  machines  are  war- 
ranted and  tested  before  leaving  our  factory.  No  ef.eao 
trash  manufactured  at  anv  price.  Large  valuable  pointer 
1898 Illustrated  Catalogue  10  Cts.   Circular  free.  Address, 

Flower  Cily  incubator  and  Brooder  Company. 

(Mention  this  paper. )  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ECCS,  SI. OO  PER  13  from  choice  Buff  P. 
Rocks, Buff  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 

R.  C.  Br.  I<etTs..  Buff  Cochin  Bantams.  My  fowls 
have  grass  range.    W.  J.  Wlherley.  Peekskiil,  N.  Y. 


WH.  and  B.  P  ROCK,  S.  C.  BR    and  BUFF 

Leg..  L.  and  I).  Brahma.  B.  Min..  S.  S.  Ham.  eggs. 
15.  tl :  in  j-;.  Bf.  St  Gol.  Wyan..  Bf.  I'.Uock.B.Coch.. 
B.Laug.  eggs.  li.  81.  H,  K.  Mohr.  yuakertown.  Pa 
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HOW  TO  KNOW  A  FAT  HEN. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Jordan.  Dnbuque,  Iowa,  very 
Tdndly  gives  the  following  excellent  point  to 
■our  readers  on  the  matter  of  distinguishing 
fat  and  lean  hens.  The  question.  "How 
-can  I  tell  when  my  hens  are  fat  ?"  is  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Jordan  as  follows  : 

"  Noticing  that  The  Poultey  Keeper  has 
great  difficulty  in  convincing  complaining 
subscribers  that  the  trouble  with  their  non- 
laying  hens  is  that  they  are  too  fat,  and  not- 
ing also  that  the  only  rule  you  give  for  dis- 
covering the  fact  of  over-fatness  is  to  '  lift 


want  to,  or  needs  a  change  of  feed.  Five 
minutes  are  all  the  time  needed  to  test  a  flock 
of  fifty,  but  the  test  should  be  applied  often, 
as  hens  very  quickly  become  fat  when  well 
fed  on  grain." 

Mr.  Jordan  also  gives  a  cheap  insect  pow- 
der, which  he  claims  is  as  good  as  that  which 
sells  at  a  higher  price,  as  follows  : 

"  French  washed  yellow  ochre  is  just  as 
good  to  dust  poultry  with  as  any  of  the  insect 
powders  sold  at  high  prices  ;  but  the  ochre 
costs  only  four  or  five  cents  perpound.  Some 
people  will  consider  this  an  objection  to  its 
use,  but  I  am  lacking  in  that  kind  of  pride." 


of  water.  The  formula  says  one  to  one  hun- 
dred. It  is  an  English  mixture.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  it?  If  so.  is  it  good  for 
this  purpose  ?  I  know  it  is  good  for  sheep.  It 
has  a  strong  odor  and  remains  a  long  time. 

On  the  roosts  I  amusing  crude  petroleum. 
It  has  the  same  odor  but  is  not  equal  to  the 
sheep  dip. 

I  have  thirty-seven  ducks.  About  August 
loth  they  layed  fifteen  eggs  :  at  that  time  I 
had  seventy-five  ducks  and  drakes.  On  the 
27th  of  August  I  commenced  feeding  cooked 
blood,  bran  and  middlings  at  ni  jht.  In  the 
morning  Egyptian  corn.  They  have  layed 
no  eggs  since.    Can  you  inforn.    me  how  to 


FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  YARDS. 
Continuous  House  With  Long  Narrow  Yards. 


them — if  they  feel  like  a  lamp  of  lead  they 
are  overfed.'  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
contribute  my  mite  toward  helping  those  who 
do  not  know  by  giving  a  sure  nay  to  find  out 
when  a  hen  is  fat  or  otherwise 

The  best  time  to  operate  is  at  night  when 
the  hens  are  on  their  roosts. 

Test  each  heu  by  placing  one  hand  against 
the  breast,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
around  the  neck  to  keep  her  from  moving, 
and  with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  other 
hand  feel  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  back  of 
the  breast  boue-  If  it  is  sunken  in  so  that  it 
is  dink-alt  to  grasp  it.  the  hen  is  too  thin  and 
feed  should  be  gradually  increased.  If  the 
part  feels  full  and  hard,  like  an  orange,  so 
that  the  fingers  slip  off  unless  considerable 
pressure  is  used,  the  hen  is  much  too  fat.  and 
our  editor's  advice  as  to  withholding  food 
•should  be  acted  on  at  once.  When  there  is 
about  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of 
thickness,  easily  grasped  by  the  fingers,  the 
hen  is  in  proper  condition  as  to  fatness,  and 
if  she  does  not  lay  it  is  because  she  does  not 


The  above  are  valuable  facts,  and  are  alone 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  a  book.  Mr. 
Jordan  has  generously  given  facts  which  are 
valuable  to  all  and  we  extend  thanks. 

LICE. — THE  DUCKS  DO  NOT  LAY. 

A  reader  whose  name  and  postoffice  are 
very  indistinct  sends  us  the  following  letter. 
It  refers  to  lice  and  to  ducks  not  laying, while 
the  hens  do  well  on  the  same  kind  of  food' 
He  says : 

I  would  like  to  learn  how  I  am  to  know 
when  there  is  lice  in  the  roost  house.  I  say 
roost  house,  as  there  are  few  days  only  during 
the  year  the  house  is  used  for  anything  else. 
Almost  any  day  the  fowls  can  get  out  and  at 
least  exercise.  Sometimes  the  fowls  get  in 
the  house  for  shade.  I  have  only  sprayed  the 
house  once  during  the  past  year,  so  I  think 
there  must  be  lice-  When  I  did  spray  it.it 
was  with  Allen's  sheep  dip,  one  pint  to  fifty 


make  them  lay?  I  have  beeT.  feeding  the 
same  mixture  to  my  hens  and  ha,e  more  eggs 
than  the  winter  before.  I  make  a  very  cheap 
poultry  roost  house,  but  it  is  only  suitable  for 
small  yards,  say  from  ten  to  twenty  fowls 
and  a  warm  climate.  I  will  describe  it  if  any 
of  your  readers  desire. 

Lice  may  be  seen.  Use  a  sheet  of  paper  or 
a  white  handkerchief  on  the  walls  or  roost. 
The  large  head  lice  never  leave  the  bodies  of 
fowls. 

To  begin  feeding  ducks  in  August,  when 
the  weather  is  warni,  on  such  food  as  is  blood, 
bran  and  middlings,  is  a  mistake.  They 
then  should  have  only  grass,  or  such  food  as 
they  can  pick  t>p  for  themselves.  Ducks  do 
not  lay  regularly,  as  a  rule,  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, usually  beginning  about  January,  the 
months  of  February  and  March  being  their 
best  laying  months. 
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ORROCCO  LETTERS 

NO.  39. 

(Cont i n uedf rom  Ma rch. ) 

At  the  clrpeof  our  March  letter  we  endeav- 
oreil  to  show  how  an  ordinary  flour  barrel  can 
be  utilized  as  a  house  for  newly  hatched 
chickens,  not  because  it  is  a  good  substitute 
for  a  better  one,  but  because  it  is  so  readily 
and  cheaply  procured.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  advise  it,  unless  pressed  for 
time  to  construct  better  accommodations,  or 
where  strictest  economy  of  money  is  of  im- 
mediate importance,  forthere  are  some  serious 
objections  to  its  use.  First  of  all.  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  actually  cheap  even  at  fifteen 
cents,  because  when  constantly  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  rain  of  summer  it  may  not  hist 
through  one  season,  and  a  new  barrel  may  be 
required.  Second,  is  its  want  of  ventilation, 
especially  at  the  back  end  ;  and  third,  the 
difficulty  of  removing  chickens  therefrom  if 
too  crowded,  or  if  wanted  for  any  other  rea- 
son. To  reach  the  more  remote  ones  would 
necessitate  crawling  on  all  fours,  or  still 
worse,  lying  supinely  on  our  stomach,  and 
would  require  an  arm  as  long  as  that  of  an 
ape,  even  then.  There  are  enough  humili- 
ating positions  which  must  occasionally  be  as- 
sumed in  the  poultry  business,  without  taxing 
our  ingenuity  to  invent  new  ones. 

We  have  occasion  now  to  refer  to  a  coop  in 
front  of  our  barrel,  and  let  us  say  right  here, 
once  for  all,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  coop,  we 
do  not  mean  a  lutu-se,  for  they  are  not  synony- 
mous terms,  and  whoever  persistently  uses 
them  as  such  should  be  banished  from  the 
contributing  staff  of  any  poultry  publication, 
for  half  the  time— yes,  nine-tenths  of  the 
time — readers  do  not  know  what  is  meant.  In 
poultry  nomenclature  a  coop  should  be  un- 
derstood as  made  of  slate,  or  laths, or  wire  net- 
ting, or  similar  material,  and  used  simply  to 
confine  fowls  or  chickens  temporarily,  but 
not  to  protect  them  from  weather  conditions 
in  the  slightest  degree  ;  whereas  a  house  should 
be  understood  as  having  a  roof,  door,  window, 
etc.,  and  should  be  called  a  ltouse  every  time, 
even  if  only  two  feet  square  or  no  larger  than 
a  martin  box. 

This  coop  in  front  of  the  barrel  maybe  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  merely  to  confine 
the  hen  when  necessary,  but  even  where  only 
ten  or  a  dozen  are  used,  there  are  great  ad- 
vantages in  having  them  all  alike,  and  it  is 
also  better  to  have  them  built  in  the  most 
convenient  form  for  use.  Several  require- 
ments are  to  be  met,  and  we  would  not  havea 
coop  on  the  place  which  did  not  embody  every 
one  of  them. 

First.  The  slate  should  run  perpendicularly, 
not  only  that  the  hen  can  conveniently  reach 
her  food,  which  must  of  course  be  placed  out- 
side of  the  coop  (to  prevent  her  from  wasting 
it),  but  to  enable  the  chickens  to  run  out  and 
in  readily  without  climbing  over,  or  crawling 
under,  a  horizontal  slat,  which,  although  it 
may  at  first  be  in  a  convenient  position,  yet 
as  the  chickens  grow,  may  come  exactly  in 
the  wrong  place'. 

Second.  The  bottom  horizontal  slats  which 
constitute  part  of  the  framework  of  the  coop, 
and  to  which  the  perpendicular  ones  are  fas- 
tened, should  not  be  over  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide;  otherwise  a  small  chicken  can- 
not get  over  it,  and  .may  thus  sometimes  be 
left  out  in  the  cold  to  freeze  or  be  devoured 
by  some  nocturnal  enemy. 

Third.  The  upper  horizontal  slat  should  be 
wide  enough  to  receive  at  least  two  nails  in 
each  end  when  being  nailed  to  the  posts,  to 
give  strength  and  stiffness  to  the  coop. 

Fourth.  As  the  coop  has  to  be  moved  so  fre- 
quently, even  if  but  a  few  inches  and  usually 
when  one  hand  is  occupied,  it  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  convenient  handle. 

Fifth.  There  should  be  a  simple  device  for 
fastening  the  hen  in  the  coop,  while  examin- 
ing or  cleaning  her  barrel  or  house,  which 
should  be  done  every  day. 

Sixth.  The  coop  when  done  should  weigh 
not  less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds,  as  otherwise  it  can  be  moved  by  a 
furious  or  discontented  hen,  or  by  skunks  or 
similar  enemies. 

We  will  also  give  a  representation  of  this 
coop  in  a  forthcoming  issue.  The  posts  are  of 
2x3  joists  and  nineteen  inches  high.  The 
rails  are  one  inch  thick  ant  two  feet  long. 
We  will  call  that  part  of  the  coop  next  to  the 
barrel,  or  house,  the  back.  The  lower  rails 
(which,  as  before  stated,  are  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide)  on  the  sides  of  the  coop  are 
nailed  to  the  posts  near  the  ground  ;  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  coop  they  are  nailed  half 
an  inch  higher  to  avoid  driving  one  nail 
against  another.  The  upper  rails  are  five 
inches  wide,  and  at  front  and  back  of  the 
coop  they  are  nailed  to  the  posts  flush  with 
the  top,  while  at  theffiuVs  they  are  nailed  two 


inches  from  the  top.  Five  pieces  of  laths  are 
nailed  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  coop, 
about  two  and  three-eights  or  two  and  a  half 
inches  apart,  while  tlie  back  has  but  four, 
with  an  open  space  six  inches  wide  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  is  the  entrance  to  the  barrel 
or  house.  A  slat  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  and  inch  and  a  half  wide,  strongly 
screwed  across  the  center  of  the  top,  and  run- 
ning of  course  from  front  to  back,  furnishes  a 
handle,  while  three  slats  on  each  side  of  this 
handle,  the  outer  ones  being  flush  with  the 
outer  edges  of  the  posts,  finishes  the  top  and 
completes  the  structure.  We  use  wrought 
nails  in  fastening  the  laths,  and  a  coop  thus 
made,  if  properly  used  and  housed,  will  last 
for  years.  This  coop  has  no  bottom,  hut  rests 
on  the  ground,  as  all  coops  should  wheu  used 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

Having  located  our  barrel  and  coop,  and 
furnished  the  former  with  some  material  for 
a  warm  and  soft  nest  or  bed  for  our  young 
family  which  we  left  in  the  hatching  house, 
let  us  return  to  them.  If  you  have  more 
mother-bens  than  necessary,  select  the  best 
ones — those  that  seem  to  take  the  most  inter- 
est in  their  chickens,  brood le  them  the 
best,  cluck  to  them  the  most,  take  the  most 
pains  to  make  them  eat,  and  especially  those 
that  are  of  good  disposition,  for  a  hen  that 
flies  at  you  whemever  you  feed  the  chickens 
and  tramples  them  to  death  in  her  endeavors 
to  protect  them  from  imaginary  danger  is  not 
a  profitable  mother. 

If  you  find  a  chicken  twenty-four  hours  old 
unable  to  stand  alone,  and  whose  legs  seem 
to  have  "gone  back"  on  it, kill  it  and  put  it  out 
of  misery.  Such  seldom  live,  and,  if  they  do, 
are  usually  good  for  nothing.  A  chicken  that 
is  not  wcH  hatched  had  better  have  remained 
in  the  shell.  The  proper  kind  of  a  chicken  is 
smart  as  a  cricket  when  first  hatched,  com- 
mences to  grow  the  moment  it  enters  the 
worhl,  and  continues  to  thrive  without  any 
pull-back  or  interruption  until  it  reaches  ma- 
turity. 

Place  your  chickens  in  the  barrel  first,  then 
hold  the  hen  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
barrel  (or  house) and  let  her  enter  it  of  her 
own  accord,  which  she  will  eagerly  do  if  she 
is  a  good  mother.  A  house  will  of  course 
have  a  door  for  night  protection  of  heii  and 
chickens  from  foes  and  iuclement  weather, 
but  if  you  use  the  supposed  barrel,  it  must  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  board  cover  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  it  at  night,  and  securely 
held  in  pla«e  by  the  aforesaid  heavy  coop. 

The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  Daily  Citizen,  of  September  9th, 
1897  : 

"  T.  Engene  Chedester  has  left  for  77i« 
Citizen  museum  an  egg  that  is  of  especial  in- 
terest to  poultrymen.  It  was  laid  by  a  Plym- 
outh Kock  pullet  that  was  only  four  months 
and  20  days  old  when  the  egg  was  found. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  on  record 
for  a  Plymouth  Kock  to  begin  laying.  The 
pullet  was  batched  from  an  egg  from  W.  H. 
Kudd's  Orrocco  farm  near  Natick,  Mass.,  and 
known  as  the  '  brown  egg  strain  of  Plymouth 
Rocks.'" 

And  in  an  accompanying  letter  Mr.  Che- 
dester writes:  "What  is  the  earliest  age  at 
which  you  have  had  Barred  Plymouth  Kock 
pullete  begin  to  lay?  One  of  mine,  hatched 
from  eggs  had  of  you  last  spring,  laid  when 
four  months  and  21  days  old,  as  above  stated, 
but  some  poultrymen  here  think  I  am  mis- 
taken, and  claim  that  no  Plymouth  Hocks 
will  lay  at  that  age." 

Reply:  "The ageat  which  pullets  nsuallybe- 
gin  to  lay  (irrespective  of  breed)  depends  some- 
what on  ivl\en  they  were  hatched.  Fall  hatched 
pullete,  and  especially  early  tall  hatched,  will 
lay  younger  than  those  hatched  in  the  spr  ng. 
We  have  had  Plymouth  Kock  pullets  hatched 
September  1st  that  commenced  laying  Janu- 
ary 10th,  or  when  four  months  and  ten  days 
old,  and  the  entire  flock,  of  that  hatch,  some 
bo  or  70  pullete,  if  we  remember  right,  were 
all  laying  full  blast  at  five  mouths  old,  but 
Plymouth  Kock  pullets  hatched  in  the  spring, 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  begin  to  lay  at  so  young  an 
age  as  those  of  Mr.  C'hedester's  by  some 
weeks,  and  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  his 
spring  hatched  pullets  commenced  laying  un- 
usually young.  It  certainly  shows  as  careful 
rearing  on  his  part,  as  careful  breeding  on  our 
part,  to  secure  such  results,  ami  although  the 
record  is  not  unprecedented,  it  is  very  far 
above  the  average.  W.  H.  Rudd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Xalick,  Mass. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Blanchard,  Croton,  N.  Y.,  has  600 
laying  White  Leghorn  hens,  and  he  proves 
his  faith  in  them  by  having  so  many,  for  he 
could  not  keep  them  unless  they  were  good 
layers.  He  sell  eggs  from  the  best  at  $1.50 
for  15.    Write  him  aud  get  free  circular. 


WEIGHTS  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Experiments  made  in  weighing  young 
chicks  by  us,  from  incubators,  have  been 
given  repeatedly,  but  new  readers  may  not 
have  seen  the  .nformatiou.  A  reader  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  writes: 

"  How  much  feed  does  it  require  to  raise 
broilers,  say  for  a  hundred  chicks,  and  how 
much  does  a  chick  cost  from  the  egg  to  mar- 
ket, allowing  ten  weeks  for  it  to  reach  a 
marketable  age?" 

To  go  back  to  facts  that  we  have  before 
given,  we  will  first-mention  that  100  chicks, 
when  just  hatched,  will  weigh  (together)  five 
pounds,  and  they  double  in  weight  every  ten 
days.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  100  chicks, 
weighed  together,  should  weigh  ten  pounds  ; 
at  the  end  of  20  days.  20  pounds  ;  30  days 
should  make  40  pounds,  and  at  the  end  of  40 
days,  80  pounds.  After  40  days  they  do  not 
double,  but  grow7  rapidly,  and  sometimes 
weigh  two  pounds  each  when  ten  weeks  old. 
The  100  chicks  will  eat  as  many  quarts  ot 
cracked  corn,  or  its  equivalent,  per  day  as  they 
are  weeks  old.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  will 
consume  one  quart  daily  the  first  week,  two 
quarts  the  second,  three  quarts  the  third,  and. 
so  on  to  the  tenth  week,  when  they  will  have' 
reached  ten  quarts.  Thus,  we  have  55  quarts- 
of  feed  for  100  chicks  ten  weeks,  which  we 
may  value  at  $1.  The  cost  of  a  chick,  then,, 
is  one  cent  a  week  for  ten  weeks,  or  ten  cents. 
As  the  earlier  ones  are  sold  before  they  reach, 
the  age  of  ten  weeks,  the  cost  is  less-  The 
above  will  vary  according  to  management, 
but  it  is  about  the  correct  proportion. 

Bear  in  mind  we  do  not  state  that  corn  is- 
the  food.  We  mean  corn,  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as  meat,  green  food,  etc.,  the  quantities 
of  which  cannot  be  estimated  or  fixed.  We 
simply  base  our  calculation  on  coru  for  con- 
venience. 

THE  FARCE  OF  SCORING. 

Just  what  makes  so  many  dissatisfied  with 
scoring  is  the  reaching  of  97  and  98  by  so- 
called  judges,  who  really  run  over  a  lot  of 
birds  at  the  rate  of  "  one  a  minute,"  simply 
guessing  and  marking  down  figures  that  have 
about  as  much  semblance  of  truth  as  the  jot- 
ting of  chalk  marks  on  a  board.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Mansfield,  in  the  American  Stockkeeper,  gives 
some  cold  facts  on  scores  which  may  not  be 
relished  but  are  true, nevertheless,  as  follows: 

"Now  I  will  be  frank  to  say,  if  anybody 
has  Dark  Brahma  pullets  for  sale  that  will 
score  94  points,  with  100  as  the  limit  tor  per- 
fection, he  does  not  want  to  send  to  me  for 
stock  expecting  to  get  better.  I  have  had 
specimens  scored  at  96  and  97  by  a  noted 
judge,  yet  I  never  saw  a  specimen  that,  in 
my  judgment,  was  worthy  of  75  per  cent,  of 
perfection." 

Perfection  is  the  highest  degree.  If  a  thing 
is  perfect  it  cannot  be  more  so-  When  100 
points  is  reached  it  is  supposed  to  be  without 
blemish— perfect  in  every  detail — not  even  a 
single  feather  beiug  wrong. 

We  have  seen  birds  at  shows,  with  scores  of 
95— not  cut  at  all  on  some  sections — which 
could  not  possibly  be  score  over  80  poiuts. 
We  will  agree,  and  at  any  time,  to  go  into  a 
show  room  w  here  there  are  dozens  of  95  point 
birds, and  point  out  enough  defects  to  cut  them 
10  or  15  points  more,  provided  perfection 
means  100  points,  and  we  never  saw  a  bird 
that  could  not  be  cut  in  every  section,  as  such 
a  bird  has  never  existed.  There  will  always 
be  found  something  that  prevents  perfection  in 
a  section, and  the  only  way  to  demand  respect 
for  the  score  card  is  to  give  the  truth. 

As  long  as  scoring  is  intended  to  induce 
sales,  as  has  been  claimed,  it  will  have  no 
real  value  among  the  knowing  ones.  The 
best  man  to  judge  is  he  who  cuts  every  sec- 
tion and  cuts  wherever  he  sees  the  opportun- 
ity to  do  so.  With  perfection  at  only  100  a  90 
point  sc.re  is  not  possible.  If  scores  are  to 
be  95  then  "perfection"  should  be  raised  to 
125  to  get  the  score  and  ideal  to  "  harmon- 
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tlOW  AN  EXPERT  FEEDS. 


Mr.  Kimmel  Writes  Some  Advice  in  Regard  to  Feeding 
and  Gives  Points  Wortb  Knowing. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kimmel,  Shoasetown,  Pa.,  who 
manages  a  large  poultry  establishment,  and 
who  is  an  expert  in  practical  poultry  raising, 
sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  H.  D.  Knight,  which  the 
doctor  considered  so  valuable  that  he  sent  it 
to  us  for  publication.  Here  is  Mr.  Kimmel's 
advice : 

In  reply  to  your  request  of  January  19th,  I 
■will  endeavor  to  make  plain  to  you  what  it 
has  taken  me  many  years  to  require  by  habit 
or  rather  practice.  As  I  do  not  know  what 
conveniences  you  have  on  the  surroundings 
of  your  poultry,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain 
with  a  few  hens. 

Methods  are  somewhat  different  on  large 
poultry  plants  because  they  generally  have 
suitable  equipments  that  one  with  but  fifty 
hens  cannot  have-  You  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  all  in  the  feed  that  makes  egg  pro- 
duction. There  are  so  many  minor  details, 
but  all  important  just  the  same,  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  call  attention  to  them  in 
an  intelligent  way  in  this  letter. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  impress  on  your 
mind  the  necessity  of  daily  attending  to  the 
generalties  of  the  poultry  business.  You 
should  have  a  nice,  clean  piace,  comfortably 
warm,  for  your  hens,  one  that  is  free  from 
lice,  and  to  free  your  hens  from  lice  first  catch 
each  one,  hold  her  upside  down,  and  freely 
use  insect  powder  rubbed  through  her  feath- 
ers while  in  that  position,  but  before  you  re- 
lease her,  rub  some  powder  on  her  head  and 
down  the  back  of  her  neck.  Put  kerosene 
oil  on  the  roosts  (especially  where  they  join 
with  their  supports,)  or  use  some  good  lice 
liquid  instead  of  oil. 

Have  plenty  of  nests,  say  about  thirty  for 
fifty  hens  ;  the  size  should  be  about  12x13 
inches.  This  number  of  nests  is  important, 
as  I  believe  in  encouraging  a  hen  to  lay  when 
she  wants  to.  When  she  wants  to  lay  she 
does  not  want  to  scrap  for  a  nest,  and  she 
doos  not  want  to  be  disturbed  by  another  hen 
if  she  has  possession  of  the  nest  first.  I  have 
often  seen  as  high  a6  three  hens  piled  in  one 
nest  at  one  time,  but  they  happened  to  be 
peaceable  ones,  which  is  very  seldom  the 
case.  1  have  had  twenty-one  hens  on  nine- 
teen nests  at  one  instant  out  of  a  flock  of 
thirty-seven  hens.  While  it  is  true  that  sev- 
eral hens  sometimes  lay  in  one  nest  I  do  not 
think  it  is  for  the  best  results  to  have  them 
wait  for  oue  another,  as  I  liken  it  to  human 
beings  who  are  regular  in  their  habite.  The 
nests  should  always  be  well  made  with 
broken  straw,  or  any  material  that  is  most 
convenient  to  prevent  eggs  from  becoming 
broken  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  bottom 
of  the  nests. 

This  cause  of  the  breaking  of  eggs  may  be  a 
good  way  for  the  hen  to  learn  to  eat  eggs. 
If  you  want  to  experiment,  drop  an  egg  on 
the  floor  of  the  coop  and  see  how  quickly  it 
will  disappear  and  soon  after  not  a  trace  of  it 
can  be  found.  My  present  employer  told  me 
that  he  did  not  think  his  hens  ate  eggs,  be- 
cause he  never  saw  them  do  so,  but  in  the 
last  few  days  I  have  seen  them  eat  two  or 
three.  He  has  not  yet  sufficient  nests,  but  I 
will  soon  fix  more  and  that  will  avoid  the 
cause  ot  many  broken  eggs.  Always  after 
making  the  nests  sprinkle  the  top  of  the 
straw  with  tobacco  dust  or  insect  powder,  and 
repeat  the  dose  semi-oecasionally  if  the  hen  is 
a  decent  sort  of  a  creature  and  does  not  often 
destroy  the  nests. 

Another  important  feature  in  egg  produc- 
tion is  not  to  disturb,  scare  or  change  your 
chickens  from  one  place  to  another.  When 
you  go  among  them  move  slowly  and  talk  to 
them.  Do  not  make  any  quick  motions 
while  about  them  at  all.  If  you  wish  ever  to 
catch  a  hen  make  it  an  object  to  do  so  after 
they  have  gone  to  roost. 

Now  as  to  the  feed.  First,  procure  the  fol- 
lowing named  feeds,  and  keep  them  always 
on  hand,  so  arranged  around  the  small  room 
that  you  can  conveniently  get  at  all  of  them 
daily.  I  would  suggest  barrels  all  of  one  size 
covered  with  a  long  board  hinged  to  the  wall, 
so  as  to  form  a  cover  to  keep  the  rats  and 
mice  out  and  have  a  shelf  convenient  with 
salt,  pepper,  coal  oil,  insect  powder,  oyster 
shells,  grit,  etc.  Wheat  or  good  clean  screen- 
ings, cracked  corn  (sifted),  and  the  heaviest 
oats  or  other  suitable  grain,  having  bran, 
ground  oats,  white  middlings,  corn  meal, 
and  a  little  linseed  meal,  also  oyster  shell 
grit  and  a  good  white  hard  grit,  that  should 
always  be  kept  before  the  hens  in  small  boxes. 
The  amount  should  beguaged  by  that  which 
the  hens  leave  in  the  trough  when  they  are 
through  eating.  You  must  feed  them  regu- 
larly of  either  butcher's  scraps  (ground  and 


fed  raw),  and  if  they  are  not  ground,  boil  the 
scraps  with  table  leavings  such  as  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  mix  a  soft  feed  in  the  mornings. 
When  you  procure  all  these  things  it  will  not 
seem  so  great.  It  costs  but  very  little  more  to 
feed  a  variety  and  the  result  will  be  double  if 
properly  managed. 

Because  you  have  a  variety  on  hand,  it  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  ovei-feed.  This 
you  must  avoid  or  you  will  not  succeed  in 
getting  a  large  production  of  eggs,  but  you 
will  get  a  few  soft  and  other  ill-shapen  eggs. 
Examine  your  eggs  daily,  and  see  if'you  have 
any  that  are  ill  shapen  orbulged,  then  try 
and  find  the  hen  and  put  her  up  for  a  few 
days  and  feed  liberally,  but  on  less  concen- 
trated food.  To  feed  properly  is  a  great 
secret  ef  keeping  hens  both  well  and  in  good 
laying  condition.  It  takes  years  to  learn  the 
art  of  attending  to  fowls, especially  a  large  lot, 
as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing.  You  can  only 
learn  by  experience. 

Of  course  I  can  give  you  pointers,  but  will 
you  apply  them  properly?  You  should  feed 
by  carefully  watching  the  actions  and  appear- 
ance of  the  fowls.  If  they  should  appear 
mopish,  or  dull  at  any  time,  reduce  their 
next  meal  or  two.  Should  you  notice  any  of 
their  combs  becoming  discolored  be  more  lib- 
eral with  hard  white  grit,  besides  the  oyster 
shells,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  hard 
grain  a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  soft  food.  Feed  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  you  appear  in  the  pens  to  feed  the 
chickens  the  chickens  will  come  about  you  in 
an  anxious  or  hungry  manner,  I  cannot 
give  any  certain  amount  of  rations,  because 
you  should  feed  according  to  their  actions.  It 
is  much  better  to  have  them  appear  real  hun- 
gry at  feed  time  than  to  have  them  moping 
around  when  you  appear  to  feed  them. 

You  must  have  good,  clean  water  before 
them  all  daylong,  but  this  should  be  emptied 
at  night  to  keep  from  freezing.  When  you 
water  an  winter  time  always  use  water  that  is 
quite  hot,  for  it  will  soon  become  cool  and 
they  will  use  it. 

You  mu6t  make  it  a  rule,  if  you  wish  to 
succeed,  to  go  among  your  fowls  at  night  and 
feel  under  their  stern  from  behind,  and  by 
placing  your  open  hand  up  against  their 
breasts  and  gently  lift,  you  will  soon  learn 
whether  or  not  they  are  fat,  lean,  or  medium. 
When  you  learn  the  different  degrees  of  con- 
dition you  must  keep  them  in  the  medium  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  If  you  should  find  a 
few  that  are  very  round  and  heavy  at  the 
stern,  it  may  be  best  to  take  them  from  that 
pen  and  not  feed  them  leas,  but  make  the  feed 
less  concentrated  for  the  fat  ones  by  adding 
more  vegetables  or  cut  clover  in  their  mixed 
feed. 

Make  mixed  feed  for  fat  hens  about  two- 
thirds  clover  in  bulk  (dry),  mixed  with  one- 
third  only  of  bran,  with  a  little  middlings 
and  nocornmealat  all.  Put  them  on  this 
ration  until  reduced  in  flesh,  or  rather,  fat. 
If  under  this  treatment  they  should  become 
loose,  increase  the  clover  to  satisfy  their  hun- 
ger and  u6e  a  little  more  middlings,  reducing 
the  bran.  Always  make  it  a  point  to  feed 
laying  hens  all  they  will  eat  up  clean,  say  in 
half  hour  after  being  fed  soft  feed  in  asuitable 
trough  ;  you  should  go  back  and  see  if  the 
feed  is  eaten  up  clean  and  if  cleaned  up  read- 
ily increase  the  next  morning's  ration  of  soft 
feed,  and  if  not,  reduce  the  next  feed  both 
morning  and  night. 

To  mix  the  morning  feed,  take  some  small 
suitable  measure  and  nse  about  four  parts 
bran,  one  partoats,  one  part  whitemiddlings, 
and  one  part  corn  meal ;  reduce  the  meal  and 
increase  the  bran  more  or  less  as  the  condition 
of  the  fowls  require,  as  corn  is  fattening  and 
must  be  fed  cautiously  even  in  winter.  If  at 
any  time  the  fowls  appear  loose  in  their  bow- 
els increase  the  middlings  to  about  four  parts, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  bran  to  one 
part,  oats  one  part,  and  corn  one  part.  Then 
you  must  vary  your  feed  as  your  observation 
dictates. 

About  the  most  convenient  way  to  prepare 
this  feed  is  to  put  it  in  a  mixing  box,  dry, 
and  thoroughly  mix  it,  adding  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  a  little  red  pepper  occasionally. 
If  convenient  add  to  this  mixture  from  three 
to  four  pounds  of  fresh  ground  bone  (butcher 
scraps)  or  else  the  same  weight  of  "ground 
scrappings."  One  or  the  other  of  these  meats 
must  be  fed  regularly  once  a  day,  adding  a 
small  handful  of  oyster  shell  grit.  Mix  all 
together  and  then  add  sufficient  hot  water  to 
mix  it  so  it  will  not  be  wet  or  soggy. 

Should  you  find  that  the  stock  is  getting 
too  fat  feed  plenty  but  make  it  less  concen- 
trated by  adding  vegetables  and  cut  clover. 
Feed  a  laj-ge  handful  of  this  mixture  to  two 
hens,  which  I  think  is  plenty  to  start  with. 
At  noon  feed  a  little  oats  in  litter,  about  a 
handful  to  three  hens,  and  at  night  feed 
wheat,  but  on  cold,  changeable  nights,  feed 


cracked  corn,  about  a  small  handful  to  each, 
fowl,  or  a  little  more  according  to  their  ap-- 
petite  the  morning  before. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Kimmel  calls- 
attention  to  one  matter  particularly,  and  that 
is  the  poultryman  must  learn  by  observation. 
He  explains  how  to  learn  when  a  hen  is  too- 
fat,  and  also  points  out  what  to  feed  and  how. 
to  regulate  feeding. 


SIZE  IN  LEGHORNS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henry,  one  of  our  readers, brings- 
up  the  matter  of  size  in  Leghorns,  and  dis- 
cusses early  maturity  and  feeding.  There  are- 
some  points  in  his  letter  which  should  be  re- 
ferred to,  as  they  bring  up  certain  matters 
which  are  often  overlooked.  If  one  wants 
large  size  he  should  get  large  breeds.  But. 
here  is  Mr.  Henry's  letter : 

Why  is  it  that  Leghorns  are  cut  for  size  ?  If 
there  is  to  be  no  Standard  weight,why  cut  on 
size?  Size  could  be  encouraged  by  awarding 
a  diploma,  or  something  in  the  way  of  a  spe- 
cial prize,  without  reducing  the  score.  Why 
not  retain  and  perpetuate  their  characteristics- 
instead  of  trying  to  convert  them  into  some- 
kind  of  a  new-fangled  Brahma  or  Cochin?  Not 
long  since  a  breeder  wrote  for  six-pound  Brown. 
Leghorn  hens.  He  wanted  them  all  right  in, 
every  way  and  in  good  laying  condition,  which, 
meant  that  they  must  be  fat.  This  man  should 
have  sent  for  Langshans,  or  possibly  Brahma,, 
hens.  Early  laying  qualities  are  associated 
with  early  maturity.  It  must  be  admitted,, 
however, that  some  Leghorns  should  be  larger,, 
but  in  the  effort  to  attain  greater  size  the  ad- 
mirable and  useful  traits  of  this  grand  breedi 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  few  of  those 
nice  young  roosters  would  be  all  right  for  the 
holiday  dinners.  Feed  for  eggs.  Almost  any 
kind  of  healthful  feed  is  egg  producing  feed,, 
if  given  in  proper  quantities  and  at  proper 
times.  Provide  dusting  places,  grit,  cut  bone, 
meat  scraps,  plenty  of  green  stuff  and — feed 
corn  sparingly.  The  last  three  words  no  doubt 
places  us  on  dangerous  ground.  We  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  discuss 
the  co'.u  question,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  wholly  on  corn. 
Better,  as  a  rule,  hot  meals.  Instead  try  to. 
have  warmer  housed.  The  drinking  water 
can,  and  should  be,  kept  warm.  It  should 
never  get  cold  enough  to  freeze.  Keep  the- 
hens  moving;  make  them  work  and  exer- 
cise. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  the  size  of  Leg- 
horns is  concerned,  there  is  no  guide.  The 
Standard  calls  for  size,  but  gives  no  "  weigh t" 
for  the  breed,  hence  size  is  not  expressed  and 
is  therefore  not  applicable.  It  is  well  known 
however,  that  the  Leghorn  is  small,  and  that 
sixpounds  is  about  the  weight  of  a  full- 
grown  male,  but  that  depends  upon  whether 
the.bird  is  fat  or  in  poor  condition.  It  is  not 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Leghorn  to  readily  fat. 
ten,  as  it  is  an  active  forager,  is  restless  in 
confinement,  and  lays  more  than  its  quota  of 
eggs  compared  with  other  breeds.  The  more 
eggs  layed  by  a  hen  the  less  liable  is  she  to- 
become  fat,  because  a  large  share  of  the  food 
goes  to  the  production  of  eggs. 

If  one  desires  size  in  a  fowl,  he  can  only 
get  it  by  making  a  sacrifice  in  some  other  di- 
rection. The  old  proverb  that  "you  cannot 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too,"  is  a  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  different  breeds.  If  a  table  fow, 
is  preferred  then  the  table  qualities  alone 
should  be  considered,  as  the  best  layers  are 
not  equal  to  some  others  for  the  table.  If  size 
is  wanted  then  one  must  sacrifice  the  active 
habits,  ability  to  forage  over  large  areas,  and 
"  hustle"  in  general. 

The  Leghorn,  being  small  and  active,  picks 
up  a  large  share  of  its  food.  Although  con- 
sidered a  non-sitter,  any  kind  of  hen  will 
sit  if  made  too  fat.  The  object  should  he,  if 
eggs  are  desired,  not  to  overfeed,  but  allow  the 
birds  to  gratify  their  desires  in  seeking  food. 
They  prefer  to  do  so,  because  they  can  secure 
a  greater  variety  and  they  enjoy  such  work. 
When  made  very  fat  they  become  diseased, 
are  lazy,  and  give  no  profit.  Select  a  breed 
for  what  you  want,  and  do  not  try  to  get  mora 
than  one  dominant  talent  in  any  breed. 
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SUCCESS  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

W.  Nolan,  W  ilton ,  Conn. 

Sometime  ago  I  promised  you  a  letter,  to  let 
you  know  of  my  experience  during  the  year, 
but  I  spent  my  time  in  killing  chickens  and 
ducks,  gathering  eggs  and  selling  them,  so 
that  I  could  riot  find  time  to  write  a  comfort- 
able letter  to  The  POULTEY  KEEPER. 

I  used  to  spend  all  of  my  spare  time  read- 
ing The  Poultky  Keeper, then  1  followed 
instructions  and  now  the  work  increases  so 

much  that  I  can  hardly  read  the  paper,  hut  I 
gel  money  instead. 

If  you  remember,  I  wrote  you  two  letters 
for  remedies  for  rou])  last  year,  and  of  my 
success  at  the  time,  hut  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
cure  was  only  a  temporary  one;  they  all  got 
apparently  well,  with  good  care,  of  course, and 
laved  the  greatest  quantity  of  eggs  that  1  ever 
gathered  in  my  lite  from  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1897,  to  the  first  of  December,  1897. 
They  laid  0,900  eggs, which  1  have  an  account 
of  and  about  30  l'ckiu  ducks  layed  270  eggs, 
hut  there  were  a  good  many  eggs  that  got 
broken  that  I  did  not  count. 

I  batched  my  own  eggs  under  the  hens 
that  hail  the  roup  ;  my  first  hens  came  off  the 
Kith  of -March,  21  chickens  out  of  25  eggs, 
and  I  raised  all  of  them.  The  eggs  hatched 
spleudidly,  and  a  tiuer  lot  of  big.  fat  chicks 
w  ere  never  hatched.  Out  Ot  92  eggs  set  and 
tested,  the  fifth  day,  only  live  were  infertile; 
nearly  all  of  my  hens  brought  oil' 12  and  10 
chicks  each. 

They  got  on  very  well  until  the  middle  of 
May,  when  it  came  a  wet,  cold  spell,  and 
then  they  died  by  the  dozens.  They  would 
get  out  in  the  morning  very  early,  and  get 
their  feet  wet  in  the  cold  dew;  then  in  a  day 
or  two  they  would  take  the  diarrhoea,  hut  no 
gapes  or  sign  of  roup  nor  no  hens  died,  hut  in 
July  and  August  the  medium-sized  chickens 
had  their  nostrills  tilled  up  with  the  yellow, 
horny  substance.  There  were  only  live  or 
six  of  them  affected,  but  none  died-  I  killed 
one  and  cured  the  rest.  But  where  1  found 
the  roup's  antics  was  when  I  would  get  to 
the  roost  and  pick  up  a  tine  bright  looking 
chick  to  kill,  and  to  my  great  surprise  its 
bones  were  nearly  cut  through  its  skin  and  I 
could  blow  it  off  my  hand.  Those  same 
chickens  were  the  heartiest  eaters,  and  I 
really  believe  the  light  weight  ones  eat  twice 
as  much  as  the  good  fat  ones. 

As  the  cold,  frosty  weather  came  on  the 
same  cough  and  sneeze  showed  itself  again, 
ami  some  of  the  fowls,  when  they  weie  about 
half  through  moulting,  thei."  eyes  would 
swell.  I  killed  some,  opened  them,  and 
found  the  hearts  in  all  much  enlarged  and 
others  very  small,  and  all  covered  with  small 
white  or  yellow  warts,  like  some  had  large 
bags  of  water  inside,  and  all  had  patches  in 
the  lungs  decayed.  1  put  on  my  glasses  to 
see  what  it  was  and  I  discovered  that  all  of 
tin-  lung  tubes  were  full  of  gray  patches  and 
some  parts  had  decayed  altogether.  Some 
twn  or  three  fat  hens  died  rather  sudden  and 
1  found  all  the  organs  diseased,  so  J  am 
nursing  roup  this  winter  again. 

The  old  hens  do  not  trouole  me  as  much  as 
the  young  ones.  Some  of  the  young,  an  1  old 
ones  too.  will  fatten  well  for  a  time,  and  oth- 
ers will  be  very  thin,  so  I  will  say  that  is 
roup. 

The  real  roup  cannot  be  cured  only  for  a 
season,  or  a  short  time.  It  is  not  a  real  cure. 
I  have  tried  every  conceivable  plan  and  ad- 
vice, and  they  will  work  well  for  a  time  hut 
that  does  not  mean  a  cure.  I  killed  off  all  of 
my  old  hens  that  were  very  sick,  but  it  did 
no  good.  It  is  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  soil  or 
some  way,  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated.  It 
did  not  trouble  the  guinea  fowls  this  year. 

I  hatched  about  700  chicks  and  raised  300, 
and  l(ll)  ducks,  and  sold  them  at  a  good  price. 

I  find,  when  1  had  made  out  my  books, 
that  I  have  taken  in  cash  to  the  amount  of 
£248.40  for  eggs  alone,  and  (157.03  for  chick- 
jns  and  ducks.  So  1  think,  with  my  draw- 
back of  roup  and  all  the  trouble,  that  [  have 
lone  fairly  well.  I  sell  everything  to  private 
families,  and  I  got  a  better  price  this  year.  I 
have  a  promise  of  more  customers  for  poultry 
iii<1  lam  getting  new  ones  for  eggs  all  the 
while,  so  many  that  I  have  to  get  eggs  and 
some  poultry  from  my  neighbors  to  till  the 
irders,  and  they  are  very  glad  to  have  me  do 
so,  for  I  get  abetter  price  for  their  produce 
han  they  can  get  themselves,  and  then  they 
ire  very  careful  to  have  their  eggs  clean  and 
fresh. 

I  let  no  eg^s  be  over  six  days  old  and  they 
■give  entire  satisfaction.  All  the  poultry  I 
dress  myself.  I  pick  the  ducks  dry.  and  all 
the  large  fat  fowls,  and  then  when  the  fam- 
ilies buy  them  they  can  be  kept  as  long  as  it 
is  possible  to  keep  a  fowl,  and  they  never 
have  that  stale,  rusty  taste  that  a  half-cooked 
chicken  has  by  scalding.  It  makes  my  lin- 
gers very  painful  aud  sore,  but  I  am  building 


up  a  good  trade,  and  I  am  very  much  better 
and  stronger  in  health  than  I  have  been  for 
years.  This  year  I  am  going  to  set  out  some 
two  hundred  or  so  of  raspberry  plants.  I 
have  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  apples  and 
pears.  Several  that  I  have  grafted  myself, will 
bear  fruit  this  year.  I  have  bought  three  hen 
turkeys  this  year  and  raised  one  out  of  five. 
Jt  is  a  male  sol  will  try  to  batch  turkeys 
now,  hut  my  ducklings  bring  me  a  good  deal 
nf  money  in  a  short  time. 

Now  Mr.  Editor,  1  am  afraid  that  I  will  an- 
noy you  too  much,  but  you  should  know  from 
me  what  your  paper  can  coax  sick  people  to 
do.    1  am  not  sick  now. 

I  wish  you  would  say  for  me  that  there  is 
no  use  on  earth  to  spend  time  w  ith  roup  cure, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  cure  completely.  No 
matter  how  well  they  look,  at  every  little 
change  in  the  weather  some  will  show  signs 
of  sickness.  It  is  the  worst  thing  I  ever  bad 
anythingto  do  with.  I  believe  canker  is  a 
form  of  true  roup  also.  I  hope  every  reader 
of  The  Poui.tby  Keeper  will  have  as  good 
luck  as  I  am  having.  I  shall  always  keep 
The  Poultry  Keeper  by  me. 

Now  I  want  a  remedy  for  black  head  in 
turkeys.  Several  of  my  chickens  had  it,  or  I 
believe  they  did.  The  liver  was  a  mass  of 
ulcers,  some  dark  aud  some  light  colored 
spots.  I  checked  the  diarrhoea  w  ith  antisep- 
tic tablets.  I  raised  them  until  they  were 
eight  weeks  old,  and  then  they  die  off  quiet 
and  suddenly.    They  ate  up  to  the  last  mo- 


same  way,  with  a  brooder  in  each  pen  for 
broilers,  making  three  pens  for  the  first  floor 
and  three  pens  on  the  second  floor.  I  have 
plenty  of  ventilation.no  draughts,  the  floor 
covered  w  ith  sand  and  litter.  The  house  is 
good  and  tight,  being  lathed  and  plastered, 
and  I  have  only  lost  five  chicks  in  ten  weeks 
out  of  100,  and  they  were  weak  ones.  Now 
w  hat  do  you  think  causes  that  leg  weakness  '.' 
And  what  is  the  remedy'.'  Of  course  the 
chicks  never  get  outside  and  it  is  always  good 
and  dry  with  plenty  of  scratching  room.  In 
the  three  pens  down  stairs  I  have  fifty-five 
birds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Light  Brahmas,  each  pen  being  about  ten 
feet  square. 

The  house  stands  on  posts  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  north  and  west  sides 
closed,  giving  them  about  the  same  size  as 
pens  for  scratching  purposes.  The  yards  are 
about  12x20  feet  each.  If  stormy  they  can  go 
under  the  house  where  warm,  or  go  into  the 
house  at  their  leisure,  yet  I  get  very  few  eggs. 
I  feed  them  a  morning  mash,  the  same  as 
above  mentioned,  with  whole  grain  at  night, 
such  as  corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and 
screenings,  also  green  cut  bone.  I  give  you 
the  information  so  that  you  will  be  better 
able  to  let  me  know  whether  the  house  is  the 
fault  or  the  feed. 

I  will  also  say  that  I  have  built  my  own 
brooders  and  they  are  cheap  and  good.  I  will 
explain  them  in  another  letter  if  you  wish. 
I  can  build  a  brooder  a  bundled  chick  capac- 


COOP  FOR  HEN  AND  CHICKS. 
Fun  is  Covered  With  Oiled  Muslin. 


ment  of  their  lives.  I  think  I  had  better 
close  this  letter  for  the  present,  wishing  The 
Poultry  Keeper  every  success. 

[The  above  is  a  most  excellent  letter,  and 
is  a  whole  book.  What  Mr.  Nolan  says  of 
curing  roup  is  exactly  correct.  Black  head 
in  turkeys  is  another  great  trouble.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  Kingston,  R.  L, 
on  the  subject  be  secured,  as  it  is  sent  free. — 
Ed.] 


ity  for  five  or  six  dollars  and  will  give  twice 
as  much  room  as  any  otherou  the  market  for 
four  times  the  cost.  We  have  had  zero 
weather  the  past  two  weeks,  one  morning 
ten  below  zero,  but  the  (  hicks  stood  it  all 
well  with  but  a  common  house  lamp  burner. 

[You  did  not  describe  your  brooders  ;  if 
they  have  bottom  heat  it  will  cause  leg  weak- 
ness. Do  not  use  those  so-called  poultry 
foods  unless  you  know  what  they  are,  as  some 
of  them  do  more  harm  than  good. — Ed.] 


FEEDING  SKIM  MILK. 

Olof  Roden,  Almolund,  Minn. 

I  will  give  my  method  of  feeding  skim 
milk  to  chickens  and  I  have  always  won- 
dered that  no  one  else  ever  wrote  about  it. 
Just  let  the  skim  milk  get  sour,  and  when 
coagulated  heat  it  up  when  it  curds  mid 
w  hey  is  also  excellent,  or  else  you  can  use  a 
little  vennet  extract  and  make  curd  lor 
cheese)  from  the  fresh  skim  milk,  but  the 
souring  gives  almost  as  good  results.  I  have 
used  this  fcr  mj  chir.ks  fcr  v.  trs  and  round 

it  In  he  an  ideal  food.  In  this  concentrated 
form  it  also  comes  near  lean  meat  in  quality. 


THE  BROODER  MOST  IMPORTANT. 

Geo.  Seltsam,  Bridccporl,  Conn. 

I  am  only  a  new  reader  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  this  being  my  fu  st  year.  I  am  very 
much  in  love  with  it.  Now  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  poultry  and  have  been  fairly 
successful  in  the  past,  hut  this  w  inter  I  have 
attempted  to  raise  some  broilers  and  it  is 
right  here  that  I  have  struck  a  small  snag,  so 
to  speak  :  and  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you 
and  perhaps  you  could  belli  me  nut.  A  few 
of  my  chickens  tire  lame,  some  more  and  some 
less,  and  they  are  hardly  able  to  walk  ;  it  acts 
like  rheumatism.  I  have  never  seen  the  like 
before.  They  all  seem  to  he  well  otherwise, 
eat  well  and  thrive,  but  they  are  very  weak  in 
the  legs.  I  feed  a  morning  mash  of  equal 
parts  of  feed,  corn  and  oats  ground  together, 
bran  and  middlings  and  a  poultry  food,  with 
some  boiled  vegetables  and  animal  meal,  and 
about  one  tablespoonful  of  poultry  food  to  five 
quarts  of  mixed  feed  :  fresh  w  ater  every  day. 

My  house  is  32x12  feet,  divided  into  three 
pieus  for  adult  birds.     Upstairs  is  divided  the 


SET  FOUR  WEEKS. 

E.  C.  White,  Three  Springs,  Tenn. 

On  January  14th  we  set  a  hen  on  thirteen 
eggs.  Twenty  days  from  that  time  she  got 
off  of  her  nest  and  did  not  go  back  for  about 
six  hours.  She  sot  on  them  four  weeks  with- 
out hatching.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
broke  the  eggs  and  ten  ml  most  of  the  chicks 
alive,  but  they  soon  died,  except  one  w  hich 
is  strong  and  healthy.  Please  tell  me  through 
your  valuable  paper  why  the  chicks  were 
alive  aud  the  eggs  did  not  hatch. 

[The  checking  of  the  hatch  by  the  six 
hours'  exposure  caused  the  delay.  Growth 
was  retarded  but  tlie  chicks  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  remain  alive  for  several  days.  It 
frequently  happens. — Ed.] 


WHITE  WONDERS. 

W.  J.  Oabb,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Had  my  V\  hite  Wonder  pullets  layed  one 
more  egg,  their  average  for  December  would 
have  In  en  eighteen  eggs  apiece.  Their  Janu- 
ary average  was  twenty-two  each.  They 
were  fed  twice  a  day.  on  wheat,  buckwheat, 
bulled  oats,  and  scraps  from  the  table.  They 
also  had  free  access  to  ground  shells.  Taking 
into  consideration  their  size,  beauty,  hardi- 
ness, excellent  table  qualities,  aud  laying 
ability,  as  shown  in  the  above  test  made  ill 
midwinter,  in  a  cold  climate  like  New  Eng- 
land, without  artificial  heat.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  breeders  of  the  Wonders  need  allow 
their  slumbers  to  be  disturbed  because  they 
were  refused  admission  to  the  Standard. 


April  15,  1898 
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CONS:STENCV:  THOU  ART  A  JEWEL 

Isaac  K,  Felcb,  Natick,  Mass. 

Wo  cnt  the  following  from  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  which  is  offered  to  show  the  differ- 
ence in  profit  between  two  breeds,  White 
Minorcas  and  Brahmas:  ''.May  1st  this 
'  subscriber '  penned  15  Minorcas,  also  ten 
Brahmas.  in  a  yard  of  the  same  dimensions. 
He  claims  the  10  Brahmas  ate  the  same 
oniount  of  grain  that  the  15  .Minorcas  ate. 
The  1st  day  of  September  he  weighed  each 
flock,  when  the  Brahmas  weighed  56J  pounds 
and  the  15  Minorcas  64J  pounds,  and  estimat- 
ing eggs  and  meat  together  the  Minorcas  paid 
§10  the  most  as  an  income." 

What  a  test  to  put  before  an  intelligent 
ponltryman.  and  what  an  unfair  exhibit  to 
mislead  a  novice. 

1st.  The  four  months  taken  for  the  test  were 
the  very  best  for  the  Minorcas  and  the  very 
poorest  for  the  Brahmas. 

2d.  What  a  set  of  ten  Brahmas  claimed  to 
be  gotten  by  a  prize-winning  Brahma  of  five 
and  thirteen-twentieths  pounds  each,  dis- 
qualified for  weight  even  for  the  pullets. 

3d.  Fifteen  Minorcas,  four  and  nine-thir- 
tieths pounds  less  than  the  Standard  weight 
for  pullets. 

How  about  this  fact,  that  the  Light  Brah- 
mas lay  seven-twelfths  of  their  yearly  prod- 
Bets  in  the  five  coldest  months,  from  No- 
vember 1st  to  April  1st,  when  Minorcas  do 
the  poorest? 

Mr.  Silberstein's  15  Brahma  pullets  laid  in 
the  year  from  October  1st.  1S96,  to  October  1st, 
1897.  the  poorest  pullets  160.  and  the  best  one 
195  eggs,  and  the  last  one  laid  117  eggs  before 
she  was  one  year  old.  and  121  eggs  between 
November  1st  and  April,  and  these  pullets 
weighed,  October  1st,  from  7+  pounds  to  8 
pounds  each,  before  they  were  seven  months 
eld. 

There  is  not'the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  first- 
class  Brahma  will  lay  a  larger  number  of  eggs 
in  one  yearthan  will  the  Minorcas.  and  lay  the 
largest  number  of  them  where  prices  rule  the 
highest.  But  I  believe  the  Minorcas  will  lay 
nearly  or  quite  the  same  weight  in  one  year. 
That  when  laying,  the  hen  (no  matter  what 
the  breed)  that  lays  the  largest  egg,  and  the 
most  of  them,  will  eat  the  most. 

Leghorns,  when  laying  profusely,  eat  as 
much  as  a  pen  of  Brahmas  right  beside  them 
in  like  quarters  that  were  moulting  and  not 
laying.  The  test  alluded  to  is  not  a  criterion 
of  merit  as  between  the  two  fowls. 

SAVED  MONEY  BY  IT. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Eonham,  Sulphur  Creek,  Cal. 

I  lost  a  great  number  of  young  chickens 
last  year,  many  of  which  I  could  have  saved 
if  I  had  at  that  time  been  taking  The  Poul- 
try Keeper-  After  having  taken  the  pa- 
per and  studying  i»  I  have  learned  the  cause 
of  their  death.  It  was  lice,  but  I  at  that  time 
thought  it  was  caused  by  the  heat  and  lack  of 
gTeen  food. 

CARE  OF  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

J.  A.  Roadinck,  Colburn,  Ind. 

A  great  many  would-be  fanciers  and  chicke11 
Taisers.  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  think  that 
to  succeed,  or  make  the  raising  of  fancy  fowls 
a  success,  all  they  must  do  is  to  buy  a  broody 
hen,  sending  to  some  "'Cheap  John"  egg 
man,  or  some  egg  dealer,  and  get  eggs,  put 
them  under  the  hen,  wait  until  the  coming 
fall  and  winter  shows  or  fairs,  and  behold. the 
crown  is  theirs— easily  won  and  easily  done. 
But  lo,  they  wake  as  from  a  dream,  look 
about  and  see  their  fancy  (dunghill)  fowls, 
realizing  they  '"  are  not  in  it,"  shove  their 
hands  deep  iu  their  pockets,  and  their  good 
old  dollars  are  gone,  as  well  as  a  year's  time. 
Then  it  is  that  they  learn  of  their  mistake 
and  find  that  it  requires  brains,  money,  and, 
above  all,  eggs  from  Xo.  1  stock,  and  from 
ponltrymen  who  will  insure  good  hatches. 

See  Mr.  A.E.  Sa.*ock's  note  on  guaranteeing 
eggs  for  success,  and  this  is  built  on  only  such 
a  foundation.  Now,  then,  after  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  chicks  require  constant  atten- 
tion. They  need  to  be  fed  regularly,  and  on 
such  feed  as  their  little  growing  bodies  re- 
quire. Many  a  fine  chick  is  lost  by  neglect, 
and  many  more  which  would  have  become 
prize-winners,  but  which  come  out  at  the  end 
litv'e,  scrubby  specimens,  hardly  fit  to  eat,  let 
alone  for  any  other  use. 

If  anyone  will  just  stop  and  think  they 
surely  can  see  or  know  that  only  labor  is  the 
key  to  the  success  of  many  fanciers  that  win 
their  laurels.  To  get  the  best  results  the  chicks 
must  be  kept  growing  until  they  reach  ma- 
turily.  If  free  runs  are  used  then  less  care  is 
needed. 

A  great  many  ask,  "When  to  prepare 
fowls  for  the  show  room?"    In  my  opinion, 


lie  best  time  IS  just  S3  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  provided  yonr  matings  arc  correct, 
for  if  not  their  progress  may  not  be  sn-Jh  as 
would  win,  no  matter  how  carefnl  you  have 
been.  So,  you  see.  if  yon  want  to  be  a  chicken 
man  yon  have  only  to  roll  up  your  sleeves,  go 
to  work,  and  love  to  work,  for  work  is  what 
makes  the  poultry  business  prosper.  I  wish 
all  ponltrymen  a  success  and  love  to  learn  to 
work,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  it  as  I  have  learned 
during  the  past  three  years. 


COOP   FOR  HEN  AND  CHICKS 

Having  Handles  00  as  to  L>e  Easily  Lifted 
and  Moved 


OVERFEEDING  KILLED  THE  TURKEYS. 

A  S.  Dyne,  Victoria,  B.C. 

I  must  have  been  the  author  of  the  letter 
about  tnrkeys  dying,  and  as  you  say  you  have 
not  sufficient  details  I  will  try  and  describe 
the  case  more  fully.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  birds  bad  overeaten  themselves,  as  an  nn- 
thrashed  stack  in  the  yard  was  accessible  to 
them.  The  stack  was  composed  of  oats  and 
peas.  The  symptoms  did  not  go  beyond  those 
already  given — yellow  droppings,  sluggish 
movements,  thirst,  no  appetite,  wasting  away 
and  general  moping.  The  birds  were  ill  gen- 
erally ten  or  twelve  days  before  dying.  They 
roosted  in  a  battened  shed  with  the  fowls,  and 
it  distinctly  was  not  roup,  as  that  disease  is 
accompanied  by  a  fonl  breath,  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  swelling,  etc.  These  symptoms 
were  absent.  If  it  was  liver  disease  what  can 
he  done  for  the  turkeys?  A  few  fowls  have 
signs  ot  it  also,  but  the  stack  is  now  removed 
and  I  have  purchased  more  turkeys,  which  I 
sincerely  hope  will  do  well.  The  hens  af- 
fected. I  notice,  are  all  old:  their  age  is  un- 
known and,  therefore,  is  no  loss.  Another 
thing  I  should  like  to  know:  Can  a  cold  in 
fowls  be  called  roup  which  does  not  end  in 
swollen  head,  eyes,  and  has  no  mucus  in  the 
throats  ?  The  vile  breath  and  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  is  fully  apparent,  but  the  general 
health  still  remains  good,  and  the  fowls  have 
all  recovered  without  treatment — twenty  or 
more  being  afflicted.  Certainly  I  did  kill  two 
which  had  undoubted  swelling  around  the 
eyes.  I  understand  that  the  vile  breath  was 
a  sign  of  roup,  but  I  was  loath  to  kill  without 
further  signs,  and,  in  this  case,  I  was  re- 
warded. What  can  be  i*ated  was  the  unfailing 
sign  of  roup. 

[The  remedy  for  the  turkeys  is  to  make 
them  hustle  for  all  they  get  by  reducing  the 
food  ;  there  is  not  always  roup  with  a  cold. 
The  best  sign  of  roup  is  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  and  a  foul  odor.  It  is  contagious, 
though  sometimes  it  is  mild  and  at  other  pe- 
riods very  malignant. — Ed.] 


THE  MOISTURE  CHART. 

W.  M.  Roeder,  Hcseosack,  Pa. 

I  use  Mr.  Campbell's  Moisture  Chart  and  I 
also  used  it  last  season,  finding  it  a  great  help 
in  incubation.  Xo  one  can  afford  to  run  an 
incubator,  especially  a  beginner,  without  this 
chart.  Iflhadbad  it  in  the  beginning  it 
would  have  paid  me  twenty  times  its  cost, and 
with  this  chart  you  can  see  every  day  where 
you  are. 

[We  also  have  the  chart  and  find  it  an  ex- 
cellent guide  in  incubation. — Ed.] 

WHAT  DID  HE  FEED? 

A.  W.  Rickert,  Naperville. 

Yonr  insertion  of  what  I  said  made  me  con- 
siderable trouble,  as  I  had  U  tters  from  Xew 
York  toXebraska  asking  "  what  do  you  feed," 
showing  that  the  readers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  are  scattered  all  over  the  I'nited 
States.  Some  of  the  writers  said  my  bens  get 
all  the  corn  they  can  eat,  but  no  eggs  (no 
wonder).  Chickens  should  have,  in  winter, 
what  they  would  find  in  summer,  as  near  as 


fan  do  it,  for  insects,  bone,  fine  gravel  or 
sand,  for  what  they  find  in  summer,  th^n  a 
change  in  their  feed.  I  feed  whole  corn  in 
the  evening.  When  cold  I  generally  brown 
it  a  trifle.  I  think  it  is  better,  but  it  may 
ha.  Ground  corn  and  oats  in  the  morning, 
scalded  the  evening  before,  then  I  give  them 
wheat  at  noon  but  not  a  full  meal.  Also,, 
green  bone  broken  upfine.about  twice  a  week. 
I  find,  after  hens  begin  to  lay.  they  will  not 
get  too  fat.  even  by  liberal  feeding  but  they 
should  always  be  ready  for  their  next  meal. 
Fresh  water  kept  before  them  all  day,  houses 
kept  clean,  and  get  the  hens  as  tame  as  pos- 
sible and  they  will  lay.  at  least  mine  do  all 
winter  and  we  are  having  it  quite  cold.  Do- 
I  feed  right  ? 
[We  do  not  like  that  noon  meal. — Ed.] 

GOOD  FOR  A  BEGINNER. 

G.  F.  Scheller,  2C8  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  V.. 

I  have  received  the  last  issue  of  The  Porl« 
try  Keeper  and  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  praise  of  your  paper  and  "  Illustra- 
tors." I  was  a  new  beginner  in  the  poultry 
husiness,  received  most  of  my  knowledge 
from  yourvaluable  books,  and  I  would  ad- 
vise anyone  who  keeps  poultry  to  get  your 
"Illustrators."  I  read  your  *' Illustrators  " 
very  carefully  and  I  thonght  I  would  take 
my  birds  to  the  show  room  to  see  what  kind 
of  birds  I  had.  I  showed  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  and  to  my  surprise  I  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  on  pullets,  winning 
your  special  premium  subscription  to  your 
paper  for  one  year.  What  do  you  think  of  a 
new  beginner  getting  one,  two  and  four  on 
four  pullets  entered,  all  scoring  from  93i  to 
95  points.  I  must  say  my  success  is  due  to. 
your  paper  and  "  Illustrator." 

BRIMSTONE  AND  LICE. 

J.  Knapp,  Prattsbnrg,  N.  Y. 

There  is  much  written  and  said  in  regard 
to  exterminating  lice  from  the  hen  house.  I 
have  for  several  years  used  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods to  destroy  these  pests.  All  of  them  have 
been  more  or  less  satisfactory,  but  during  the 
past  season  I  have  been  perfectly  successful. 
I  burned  brimstone  in  my  hen  house  four 
times  during  the  season,  commencing  as  soon 
as  the  warm  whether  set  in.  The  hens  are 
through  laying  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  I  shut 
out  the  hens,  close  all  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  put  one-half  of  a  pound  in  an  iron  teaket- 
tle and  burn  it  one  hour,  then  I  open  the  win- 
dows from  the  outside  and  ventilate  it  one 
hour,  throw  open  all  the  doors,  leave  them 
open  two  hours,  and  all  lice  will  be  dead  and 
harmless. 


"THE  WOODEN  HEN." 

The  little  illustration  shown  herewith  is; 
small  only  in  size,  but  really  large  iu  magni- 
tude, when  we  consider  that  the  "Wooden 
Hen"  is  no  larger  than  a  live  hen,  yet  has 
double  the  capacity.  It  weighs  only  15 
pjuuus,  has  a  capacity  of  2S  eggs,  and  while 
not  a  toy  is  just  as  amusing,  besides  being  in- 
structive as  well. 


We  doubt  if  a  more  acceptable  or  more  valu- 
able present  could  be  made  to  the  farmer  boy 
or  girl,  and  we  suggest  that  every  one  inter- 
ested will  write  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy.Ill., 
and  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  his  handsome  little 
booklet  describing  the  "WoodeTi  Hen  "  ;  also- 
his  large  catalogue  of  the  Model  Excelsior  In- 
cubator. Tell  him  you  write  at  the  suggesr 
tion  of  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


When  the  hens  appear  to  moult  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  after  having  moulted  previously, 
the  cause  may  be  usually  traced  to  too  much 
oily  food.  Where  yellow  corn,  rich  in  oil, 
composes  the  larger  proportion  of  the  ration, 
loss  of  feathers  may  result.  The  free  use  of 
linseed  meal  is  also  to  be  avoided.  Linseed 
meal  is  excellent  as  a  portion  of  the  ration,, 
but  it  should  be  given  about  three  times  a 
week,  allowing  a  gill  in  the  mixed  food  for 
half  a  dozen  hens.  Cottonseed  meal  is  not 
suitable  at  all,  as  it  is  constipating  iu  its  ef- 
fects on  poultry.. 
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HE  WANTS  IT  STRAIGHT. 

A  subscriber  who  signs  himself  "  C.  B.  ,'s 
'going  into  the  chicken  business,  and  wants 
us  to  give  it  to  him  "  straight,"  so  we  know 
that  lie  will  pardon  us  fur  being  frank  and 
plain.    He  says 

I  have  taken  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
•some  mull t lis,  thinking  I  could  learn  some- 
thing about  the  poultry  business,  hut  I  have 
to  look  to  you  for  some  light  on  the  following 
matter  : 

1  intend  to  go  into  the  poultry  business  on 
a  small  scale,  on  a  six-acre  farm,  near  Free- 
hold, X.. I.,  and  I  want  to  know  how  many 
ami  what  kind  of  Chickens]  should  keep  to 
pay  me  about  §400  per  year. 

Being  near  the  seashore  would  broilers, 
roasters  or  eggs  pay  best? 

Shall  I  buy  scrubs  to  set  on  thoroughbred 
eggs  or  buy  a  pen  of  thoroughbreds  and  begin 
on  them  ? 

Is  a  double  house,  with  runs  on  the  south 
side,  as  good  as  a  number  of  houses  built  in 
a  row  .'  Remember,  I  am  a  novice  at  the 
business  and  hardly  know  a  hen  from  a  cock- 
erel, so  any  information  on  the  subject  will 
be  appreciated.  Do  not  mince  matters,  but 
give  it  to  me  straight  if  I  could  make  enough 
out  of  it  to  pay  me  for  the  keeping. 

H"  has  taken  the  paper  "  some  months," 
he  says,  and  hardly  knows  a  hen  from  a  cock- 
erel. He  wants  information  and  we  are  very 
"Willing  to  give  it,  if  we  can,  but  unless  he 


wrong  and  where  I  have  done  right  I  bnilt 
a  house  12x60  feet,  and  six  feet  high;  a  square 
roof,  with  pine  shingles:  six  windows  on  the 
south  side  and  one  at  each  end  The  size  of 
the  windows  are  2x2i  feet,  ground  floor,  the 
inside  lined  with  tarred  felt,  and  four  inches 
of  dead  air  space  I  have  six  pens.  Three, 
0x12  feet  each,  fourteen  hens  and  one  cock- 
erel. Three  pens,  14x12  feet,  with  100  liens 
and  pullets  in  all  The  house  is  about  140  to 
150  feet.  I  may  have  this  house  weather- 
boarded  with  boards  and  stripped  outside  as 
aforesaid 

We  have  bad  a  few  mornings  five  or  ten  de- 
grees below  zero.  It  was  ten  below  the  freez- 
ing point  the  coldest  morning  in  the  house, 
but  it  did  not  frost  their  combs.  The  two  or 
three  coldest  nights  I  put  our  best  roosters  in 
a  basket  and  then  put  in  straw,  covering  the 
basket  with  pieces  of  carpet.  It  saved  their 
combs  and  wattles  all  right.  They  were  the 
Black  Miuorcasaud  Brown  Leghorns,  single 
comb. 

I  have  another  house,  16x28  feet,  built  the 
same  as  the  first,  eight  feet  to  the  square; 
three  pens  in  this  house,  with  about  150  pul- 
lets; also  another  house  built  for  a  brooder 
house,  8x24  feet,  six  feet  to  the  square.  I  took 
coal  ashes  and  lime,  made  a  mortar  of  it  and 
put  it  in  about  one  inch  thick  for  a  floor;  when 
dry  it  is  as  hard  as  cement.  I  put  poison  so 
the  rats  cannot  get  in  to  kill  the  little  chicks. 
I  have  a  brooder  in  one  end  of  this  house. and 
I  have  fifty  October-hatched  pullets  in  this 
house,  and  ihey  are  doing  fine.  I  have  also 
one  house,  8x14  feet,  eight  feet  high,  built  the 


HOUSE  WITH  F  LAI  ROOF. 

May  be  Covered  all  Over  With  Tarred  Paper  and  Window  Taken  Out  in  Summer 


knows  more  than  he  claims  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly explain  clearly  to  him.  But  let  us  take 
'up  his  questions  first. 

1.  He  wishes  to  know  what  kind  and  how 
many  fowls  he  should  have  to  clear  $400. 
We  believe  about  400  fowls  would  be  required, 
but  such  an  inexperienced  person  could  not 
possibly  succeed  with  that  number  and 
would  lose  $400,  or  more,  instead  of  making 
that  sum.  As  to  the  breed  we  suggest,  Plym- 
outh Kocks,  Laugshans,  Wyandottes,  Brah- 
mas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  Miuorcas,  or,  in 
fact,  almost  any  of  the  breeds.  Plymouth 
Bocks  should  well  suit  a  beginner. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  from  a  com- 
bination of  broilers,  roasters  and  eggs. 

A  beginner  should  begin  with  healthy  com- 
mon hens  that  are  raised  in  his  neighborhood 
■and  use  pure  bred  males. 

The  kind  of  building  depends  on  the  "lay 
of  the  land,''  climate,  and  other  conditions. 
Some  advocate  having  all  the  flecks  under 
one  roof.    Others  prefer  separate  houses. 

"C.  1'..''  should  read  anil  study,  but  no 
matter  how  much  he  reads  be  can  learn  best 
by  practice.  Begin  with  a  few  fowls  and 
gradually  increase  every  year.  Ho  not  un- 
dertake to  keep  400  (or  even  100)  hens  at 
first. 


AWFUL  FEEDING. 

W.  P.  Lyon,  Eighty-four,  Pa. 

I  started  in  the  poultry  business  last  April. 
I  have  just  gotten  far  enough  to  find  out  I 
have  made  a  great  many  mistakes.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  answer  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  POULTRY  KEEl'EU  where  I  have  dune 


same  as  the  others.  This  was  a  pig  pen.  but 
I  fixed  it  up  for  poultry.  It  wasa  plank  floor. 
I  covered  the  floor  with  dirt.  In  ail,  we  have 
abeut  1^50  feet  of  space. 

1  have  350  chicks  on  hand,  100  of  two-year 
old  Black  Minorcas  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
The  balance  » re  from  April  to  <  tctober  hatches. 
I  have  the  Prairie  State  incubator,  200  egg 
capacity. 

There  is  so  much  I  want  to  ask  you,  but  it 
is  too  much  for  me,  so  I  will  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions and  stop  for  this  time.  I  have  told  you 
about  our  houses  to  get  your  opinion  on  the 
same  We  have  a  few  hens  that  have  a  rattle 
in  their  throats.  I  have  used  kerosene  oil 
and  camphorated  oil.  I  cured  two  or  three, 
but  I  have  a  few  that  will  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  so  please  tell  me  what  to  do.  We 
feed,  in  the  morning,  bran,  four  pounds;  mid- 
dlings, live  pounds,  and  ground  oats,  two 
pounds;  corn  meal,  four  pounds,  mixed  with 
hot  water.  At  noon  we  scatter  a  bucket  of 
wheat  screenings  in  loose  litter  for  them  to 
scratch  and  hunt.  For  the  next  day,  at  noon, 
we  feed  about  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  green 
cut  bone  and  meat.  We  have  the  Webster  & 
Hannum  green  bone  cutter.  No.  <>.  It  is  a 
dandy  and  easy  to  run.  We  get  beef  and 
scraps  from  the  butcher's  for  one-half  (cut 
per  pound.  For  the  evening  meal  we  feed 
parched  yellow  corn,  warm,  twenty  pounds; 
of  screenings,  eighteen  pounds;  whole  oats, 
three  pounds.  Please  tell  me,  how  is  this 
for  feed,  and  how  much   to  each   would  you 

feed,  and  when?  We  have  fed  the  green  hone 
about  three  weeks.  This  feed  is  fed  to  100 
hens  of  two  years  of  age,  the  balance  are  from 
April  to  October  hatches.  The  breeds  are 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plym- 
outh Rocks. 

We  have  loose,  flat  boxes  to  catch  the  drop- 
pings; we  cleanse  these  twice  a  week,  and 
sprinkle  the  flat  boxes  with  road  dust  and 
once  in  a  while  air-slacked  lime.  We  cover 
the  floor  once  a  week  with  dry  wheat  straw 
and  chatl'.  taking  out  all  the  old.  Please  reply 
to  this  if  you  can  iu  the  next  issue  of  The 


Poultry  Kef.pf.p.  for  the  benefit  of  myself 
and  others.  Our  hens  are  looking  fine.  Their 
c  imbs  are  pale,  their  ear  lobs  are  getting  red 
and  a  few  are  commencing  to  lay. 

[For  100  hens  you  use  15  pounds  of  grain  in 
the  morning,  and  t'.t  noon  a  "bucket"  of 
screenings;  the  next  day,  at  noon,  you  give 
15  pounds  of  bone, or  about  one  pound  to  seven 
fowls.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  evening 
meal.  With  the  15  pounds  of  grain  and  15 
pounds  of  bone,  some  days,  you  give  a  pound 
of  food  to  about  three  fowls, without  theeven- 
ing  meal,  or  enough  for  three  days.  It  is 
wasteful  feeding  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore they  will  die,  The  food  is  enough  for  300 
hens  a  day  instead  of  100.  You  will  get  more 
eggs  with  less  food.  Give  no  food  for  48  hours, 
then  give  5  pounds  of  bone  to  100  hens  at 
night— no  other  food  for  a  week.  Then  give 
5  pounds  of  bone  in  the  morning  and  at 
night  two  pounds  of  cut  clover,  scalded, 
sprinkled  with  two  pounds  of  middlings. 
Never  feed  at  noon.  —  Ed.] 

CAUSES  OF  LEG  WEAKNESS. 

When  a  hen  is  apparently  well,  and  has  a 
good  appetite,  should  she  have  leg  weakness 
the  cause  is  usually  ascribed  to  rheumatism. 
A  subscriber  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  thus  refers 
to  it  : 

I  have  two  hens  that  cannot  stand  up 
hardly.  They  staggeraround,  and  when  they 
try  to  eat  they  fail  over,  but  they  seem  to  eat 
good.  I  think  they  have  rheumatism.  I  have 
been  rubbing  their  legs  with  Merchant's  Gar- 
gling Oil,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  help  them 
much.  I  am  green,  and  it  is  my  first  experi- 
ence. I  was  thinking  of  killing  them.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  ? 

Iu  the  above  case  the  remedy  is  to  remove 
the  hens  from  the  male,  especially  if  they  are 
fat,  as  it  is  iu  that  direction  we  may  suspect 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  But  we  will  here 
state  that  sulphur,  or  Douglass  mixture,  or 
any  of  the  solutions  from  sulphates,  when 
taken  into  the  system,  cause  rheumatism. 
When  males  are  affected  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  roosts  are  too  high  and  the  floors 
high,  and  if  the  males  are  cockerels  the  legs 
are  affected  by  rapid  growth-  We  will  say, 
however,  that  whenever  a  heu  or  a  pullet  i 
affected  with  any  kind  of  leg  weakness  she 
should  be  removed  from  the  male  at  once. 


THE  ERTEL  VICTOR  INCUBATOR. 

For  people  who  do  not  raise  chickens  but  who 
would  like  to,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  as 
well  as  for  people  who  owu  poultry,  the  cata- 
logue of  the  George  Ertel  Company,  of  Quiucy, 
111.,  is  deeply  interesting  reading.  Written 
iu  a  bright,  crisp,  story-telling  style,  it  makes 
perfectly  plain  to  the  most  hurried  reader  just 
what  a  perfect  incubator  should  be  and  just 
how  a  perfect  brooder  should  be  put  together. 
It  tells  of  the  opportunities  formakiug  not  only 
"  piu  money,"  but  a  competency  from  the 
pursuit  of  chicken  raising,  and  by  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  Improved  Victor  Incubator  it 
shows  the  way  to  engage  in  the  business,  to  a 
certain  extent,  without  interfering  with  one's 
regular  business.  The  catalogue  will  he  sent 
free  to  anyone  who  writes  for  it  and  mentions 
this  paper. 

The  Ertel  Victor  Incubator  has  been  iu 
practical  use  several  years,  and  it  has  taken  a 
first  place  because  of  its  simplicity  and  effi- 
ciency iu  supplying  the  incubating  eggs  with 
warmth,  moisture  and  fresh  air;  it  is  claimed 
to  be  perfect  in  action,  and,  not  less  impor- 
tant, it  is  automatic  in  its  operation.  The 
owner  can  trim  his  lamp  morning  and  even- 
ing and  go  away  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  leav- 
ing the  incubator  to  look  after  the  eggs  as 
surely  and  intelligently  as  the  mother  hen 
could' do  it.  In  fact,  when  one  considers  the 
manner  in  which  the  incubator  adjusts  itself 
to  atmospheric  and  other  conditions,  the 
simplicity  of  the  mechanism  and  the  low  cost 
of  the  machine  are  matters  of  surprise. 

The  George  Ertel  Company  is  a  long-estab- 
lished house,  with  vast  experience  and  a  high 
reputation  for  honesty  and  solidity,  and  what 
they  have  to  say  about  methods  of  raising 
chickens  is  worthy  of  attention  even  from 
raisers  of  life-long  experience. 
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FEEDING  MINORCAS. 

A  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  reader  has  a  flock  of 
twelve  Black  Minorcas,  and  gives  them  two 
pints  of  food  daily.  But  they  do  not  lay,  and 
hence  writes  as  follows  : 

Kindly  answer  the  following  questions  in 
your  next  number.  I  have  some  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  hatched  last  May,  but  they  do  not  lay 
as  yet  The'ir  feed  is  as  follows :  In  the 
morning  one  pint  of  middlings  with  boiled 
potato  peelings  :  in  the  evening  one  pint  of 
corn,  oats  ami  buckwheat,  mixed,  that  is  one 
pint  in  all.  They  get  plenty  of  grit  and 
crushed  oyster  shells,  and  at  noon  one  hand- 
ful of  buckwheat,  thrown  into  cut  straw. 
The  number  of  fowls  are  twelve.  Now  ami 
feeding  too  much  or  not  enough  ?  The  house 
is  quite  warm  and  it  is  made  of  matched  stuff 
lined  with  tarred  paper,  and  one  foot  of  inch 
staff,  ana  on  the  top  of  that  one  inch  of  air 
space.  Do  Golden  Wyandottes  lay  as  well  as 
Plymouth  Rocks?  I  have  one  White  Plym- 
outh Bock  hen  that  hatched  the  Minorcas 
which  has  layed  all  summer  and  all  winter. 

The  food  is  not  too  much-  It  is  possible, 
however,  if  they  have  been  confined,  and 
given  mostly  grain,  that  they  are  rather  fat 
Omit  the  pint  of  grain  and  give  in  its  place 
half  a  pound  of  lean  meat.  Alsa  give  some 
cut  clover,  every  other  day,  in  place  of  the 
middlings.  Be  careful  that  the  "handful" 
of  buckwheat,  at  noon,  is  thrown  out  by  very 
small  hands.  Noon  feeding  is  disastrous  to 
egg  production.  Hens  that  get  noon  meals 
will  not  scratch  and  work,  as  food  comes  easy 
to  them. 

QUEER  BREEDERS. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Practical  Pmdtrymo.n, 
took  us  to  task  for  asserting  that  breeders  who 
sent  off  for  some  "judge"  to  score  their  birds 
ought  to  know  more  about  them  than  the 
said  judge.  The  editor  says  that  "  beginners" 
have  to  learn.  True,  but  "breeders"  who 
advertise  birds  are  uot  supposed  to  he  begin- 
ners. It  seems  that  the  breeders  mentioned, 
who  probably  raised  their  birds,  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  "judge"  scored  them 
90  to  95  points  each.  But  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  give  the  whole  reply  we  take  an  extract 
from  our  contemporary,  as  follows  : 

"  We  will  admit  that  breeders  should  know 
as  much  about  the  birds  they  breed  as  the 
j  udges, and  because  the  Dansvi  lie  breeders  had 
J.  Y.  Bicknell  score  their  birds  does  not  show 
that  they  do  not  know  a  good  bird,  but  be- 
cause buyers  will  take  a  bird  scored  by  any 
good  judge  sooner  than  they  would  without 
the  score  and  as  long  as  buyers  demand  it  we 
see  no  harm  in  it.  These  judges  have  made  the 
business  a  study  and  their  names  are  known 
far  and  wide  and  are  known  as  reliable  peo- 
ple, and  their  word  goes  just  the  same  asthe 
editor  of  Poultry  Keeper's  word  has  more 
weight  on  poultry  subjects  than  young  breed- 
el's  who  have  not  had  the  experience.  We 
give  above,  in  full,  the  article  just  as  it  ap- 
peared in  The  Poidtry  Keeper,  and  the  readers 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions," 

As  we  stated  previously,  the  score  is  but 
an  "opinion."  The  judge  uses  his  discre- 
tion. Those  who  confess  their  ignorance  so 
openly  as  to  send  for  him  do  not  know 
whether  the  score  is  true  or  not.  Judges  have 
Jots  of  loopholes  for  escape  from  errors.  If  a 
bird  scored  90  at  one  show  and  SO  at  another 
they  would  fall  back  on  "condition."  Fin- 
ally traps  were  set  for  some  of  them  and  they 
would  give  the  same  bird  two  different  scores 
within  an  hour.  That  destroyed  the  "  condi- 
tion "  hole  of  escape  from  their  errors. 

Suppose  buyers  do  take  a  bird  on  the  faith 
of  the  score  card,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  such 
mode  of  selling  has  caused  innumerable  quar- 
rels because  at  the  next  show  the  score  dif- 
fered ?  When  did  the  judge  named  ever 
breed  Leghorns  ?  What  does  he  know  that 
is  so  mysterious  'i  What  great  mystery  it  is 
in  looking  at  a  bird  and  finding  the  faults  ? 

Now,  at  Indianapolis  this  same  judge  han- 
dled Dorkings,  and  scored  them.  If  he  had 
ever  judged  a  Dorking  before  he  did  not  in- 
dicate that  fact  as  an  agreeable  duty,  for  he 
came  right  into  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  and  stated  (see  proceed- 


ings) that  it  was  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  Grey  Dorking  hen  from  a  Colored  Dorking 
one.  Yet,  to  us,  they  are  no  more  alike  than 
a  Cochin  and  a  Brahma.  But  lie  judged 
them,  andscored  them,  and  we.  suppose  they 
were  also  sold  on  the  merits  of  the  score 
ca  rds. 

Suppose  the  names  of  the  judges  are  known 
far  and  wide,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
matter  ?  What  we  contend  is  that  a  score  is 
worth  nothing  at  all.  being  but  an  "opinion," 
andan  "opinion"  only, which  may  differ  from 
the  "opinion"  of  the  next  man  that  comes 
along. 

Now,  we  do  not  allude  to  the  particular 
judge  mentioned  in  this  article  as  being  dis- 
honest or  in  competent,  but  we  claim  that 
what  he  knows  aboutjudging  fowls  is  such 
that  sometimes  he  may  be  correct  aud  some- 
times wrong.  We  have  seen. some  so-called 
"  reliable  "  judges,  "  known  far  and  wide," 
whose  scores  largely  depended  on  who  owned 
the  birds.  This  dees  not  apply  to  all,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  one  has  only  to  listen  to 
the  "pickers"  to  learn  what  scores  are 
worth. 

The  "  breeders "  who  do  not  know  what 
they  have,  and  who  have  to  send  for  a 
stranger  to  inform  them,  ought  to  style  them- 
selves "beginners"  and  not  "breeders." 


SWELLED  EYES —WARTS. 

In  our  last  issue  we  Teplied  to  several  in- 
quiries regarding  swelled  eyes.  Of  course 
symptoms  may  differ.  A  reader  at  Cairo, 
111.,  writes  us  regarding  swelled  eyes  and" 
warts.  Keep  in  view  that  he  states  that  one 
eye  only  is  affected  at  first.    He  says : 

I  have  one  hen  which  has  a  swelling  all 
around  her  eye  like  an  abscess  or  boil,  but  the 
eye  itself  is  not  hurt ;  apparently  the  root  of 
her  tongue  is  swollen  about  five  times  its  nat- 
ural size,  and  is  very  red.  I  cannot  open  her 
mouth  wide  enough  to  see  her  windpipe  but 
she  appears  to  eat  all  right  and  does  not  fall 
off  in  weight.  Then  I  have  some  young 
chickens  about  twelve  weeks  old  that  seem  to 
have  a  cold,  their  noses  run  a  little,  and 
something  like  the  white  of  an  egg  will  come 
in  the  top  of  their  mouths  in  great  clots,  un- 
der the  tongue,  and  in  the  tup  of  the  mouth  a 
yellow  fungus  substance  forms,  and  when 
you  pull  that  oft"  under  it  will  be  a  hole, 
something  like  canker,  and  nothing  seems  to 
heal  it  up.  The  chick  eats  all  right;  after 
the  nose  runs  a  little,  yellow  or  whitish  clots 
begin  to  come  and  after  awhile  they  stop  the 
nose.  up.  The  chickens  all  have  an  unlimited 
range  of  new  land,  but  in  the  evening  I  rake 
some  corn  into  abed  of  sand  for  the  grown 
ones  to  scratch.  For  the  others,  I  give  the 
offal  from  the  table  with  rolled  oats  and  corn 
bread,  and  I  keep  a  good  supply  of  broken 
bone  before  them  all  the  time.  It  is  burnt 
just  enough  for  me  to  break  it. 

I  also  have  some  chicks  that  have  a  sub- 
stance like  what  we  call  a  seed  wart  on  our 
hands,  and  it  comes  on  the  head  near  the 
comb  first,  then  on  the  eyelid  and  nose,  and 
the  roots  go  through  the  lid  and  nose,  and  if 
you  pull  the  top  off  you  find  little  sprigs, 
about  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length  and  the 
size  of  a  pin,  which  appear  to  have  extended 
through  the  sore.  Some  of  their  eye  balls 
finally  come  out,  bnt  not  often,  and  seldom 
but  one  eye  is  affected.  I  had  one  that  the 
wart  formed  on  the  windpipe  and  closed  it 
up.  I  have  done  nothing  for  the  warts  ex- 
cepting to  put  sulphur  and  lard  on  them.  I 
washed  the  heads  of  the  others  with  warm 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  it 
and  gave  them  a  little  camphor  in  sweet  oil. 
Please  reply  through  The  Poultry  Keeper. 
I  also  clean  out  the  hen  house  every  day. 

The  birds  that  become  affected  with  swell- 
ings of  the  heads  and  eyes  are  usually  in  a 
debilitated  condition  from  overfeeding  and 
are  exposed  at  night  to  a  draught.  The 
draught  may  be  a  top  ventilator,  crack  in  the 
wall,  nail  hole,  or  from  the  floor,  glaticing  off 
and  coming  against  one  side  of  the  fowls. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  first  only 
one  eye  is  affected.  The  pain  causes  the 
birds  to  change  position  on  the  roost  and  then 
soon  the  other  eye  is  affected.  If  one  is  af- 
fected in  the  left  (or  right;  eye  all  be  so  af- 
fected, which   proves  that  it  is  due  to  a 


draught  of  air.  The  best  remedy  is  to  re- 
move the  roost  and  keep  the  fowls  on  straw, 
on  the  floor,  stopping  all  cracks  or  draughts. 
Bathe  the  eyes.  face,  comb  and  wattles  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  ono  part,  and  water 
three  parts,  and  then  apply  ichthyol  as  an 
ointment.  Do  this  once  a  day  at  night.  For 
sore  throat,  or  canker,  which  is  usually  found 
with  the  swelled  eyes,  swab  the  throats  twice 
a  day  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

For  the  warts  use  sulphur  ointment  at 
night  .and  ichthyol  in  the  morning.  It  is 
cheaper  to  destroy  some  flocks  than  to  handle 
them  so  much. 


HOW  MUCH  FEED  TO  GIVE. 

The  hardest  question  we  have  to  answer  is 
in  regard  to  how  much  food  to  give,  the  fol- 
lowing being  a  sample: 

"  How  much  food  should  I  give  a  flock  of 
twelve  fowls  every  day  so  as  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  in  laying  condition?" 

The  reason  we  say  that  it  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  is  because  no  satisfactory 
reply  can  possibly  be  given,  and  for  these 
reasons : 

First,  no  two  hens  eat  the  same  amount  of 
food. 

Second,  a  hen  may  eat  twice  as  much  one 
day  as  she  will  the  next. 

Third,  laying  hens  should  eat  more  than 
those  not  laying. 

Fourth,  it  is  impossible  to  propely  appor- 
tion the  quantities  of  the  different  foods. 

Fifth,  hens  that  are  active  can  be  given 
more  than  those  that  are  sluggish. 

As  we  once  before  remarked  let  us  get  at  an 
answer  by  asking  other  questions.  First, 
how  much  food  would  you  give  ten  pigs  or  ten 
cows?  Why,  you  would  say,  that  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  pigs,  whether  it  is  summer  or 
winter,  and  whether  the  cows  are  dry  or  giv- 
ing milk,  Just  so,  and  the  food  required  for 
ten  hens  depends  on  how  many  Bantams  are 
in  the  flock,  the  seasons,  and  their  condition, 
as  well  as  whether  they  are  laying  or  not.  If 
the  hens  have  a  good  range  give  no  food  at 
all.  If  confined  and  the  weather  is  warm, 
feed  only  once  a  day.  But  how  much  ?  Well, 
try  this.  If  you  feed  once  a  day  give  the 
hens  all  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Measure 
your  food,  and  watch.  One  day  the  hens 
may  eat  two  quarts  and  the  next  day  only 
one.  Bnt  stop  !  Quarts — why  we  forgot 
about  milk,  and  grass,  and  meat,  and  potatoes 
— we  give  it  up. 

Now  we  wish  to  ask  a  question.  How  much 
water  should  be  given  ten  hens  daily  ? 

But  here  is  a  way  to  feed,  (jo  out  at  night, 
before  the  hens  go  to  roost,  say  a  dozen  fowls, 
and  give  them  two  or  three  quarts  of  mixed 
food.  Suppose  we  say  three  quarts.  If  they 
leave  one  quart  you  will  know  that  they  have 
eaten  two  quarts.  Do  the  same  in  the  morn- 
ing. Try  it  the  next  day  and  they  may  eat 
only  one  quart  at  a  meal.  Let  them  eat  until 
the  last  hen  walks  away  and  all  are  satisfied. 
Be  sure  and  weigh  all  the  food.  If  they  eat 
one  quart  at  a  meal  then  you  will  know  just 
how  much  they  will  eat  if  you  give  them  as 
much  as  they  will  stuff.  But  such  feeding 
would  soon  kill  them.  Let  us  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  eat  one  quart  at  a  meal. 
Then  give  them  half  a  pint  of  food  only,  in 
the  morning,  and  give  a  quart  of  food  at 
night.  Bear  in  mind  the  rule — "  no  scratch, 
no  food  at  all." 

If  we  could  walk  out  and  give  the  hens 
just  the  same  quantity  of  food  at  every  meal 
feeding  would  be  easy,  but  they  would  waste 
it,  for  they  eat  twice  as  much  some  days  as  at 
others.  There  is  no  quantity— no  "how 
much" — for  one  hen  may  almost  eat  a  pint 
while  another  may  be  dainty.  It  is  said  that 
a  quart  of  corn  a  day  for  13  fowls  is  correct, 
but  anyone  who  tries  a  fixed  quantity  will 
fail. 
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NOTICE  TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

Do  not  remit  for  our  combinations 
in  any  other  form  than  we  name,  or 
fur  no  balance  of  a  combination  after 
yon  have  already  remitted  for"The 
Poultry  Keepe  (except  you  may 
order  its  time  extended  another  year, 
or  order  it  one  year  to  another  party.) 
"We  must  have  the  whole  combination 
named  as  we  cannot  change  our 
books. 

Read  the  advertisements.  They  are  short 
and  sweet. 

Stop  ■feeding  corn.  Let  the  hens  work  for 
their  food.    You  will  then  get  more  eggs. 

Cut  grass  is  better  now  than  corn.  Meat  is 
superior  for  making  hens  lay  to  anything  else. 

Little  chicks  likecooked  potatoes  or  tnr- 
11  i j  s,as  well  as  raw  onions,  chopped  very  fine. 

Don't  try  to  make  your  own  brooder.  You 
will  lose  enough  chicks  to  pay  for  a  good 
one- 


You  cannot  raise  a  crop  of  lice  and  a  crop 
of  fowls  i  n  the  same  house.  One  or  the  other 
must  yield. 

The  new  Standard  will  probably  be  out  by 
next  May.  It  will  cost  one  dollar.  Send  in 
your  orders  early. 

Ten  cent  Standards  did  not  pass,  and  the 
Americ  an  Poultry  Association  thereby  cut  off 
a  large  revenue. 


One  of  the  hardest  jobs  is  to  get  the  clubs 
(o  have  a  quorum  after  the  first  meeting.  But 
few  clubs  survive  two  years. 

Chickens  will  pay  if  you  don't  feed  too 
Bfiuch.  Don't  he  afraid  to  cut  off  the  food  of 
liens  that  do  not  work  and  scratch. 

It  will  cost  yon  only  25  cents  to  get  this 
paper  six  months.  You  can  then  try  it. 
Every  issue  is  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

"Splendid  weather  for  young  ducks "  is 
an  old  expression  applied  to  wet  days, yet  there 
is  nothing  that  will  succumb  to  dampness  so 
readily  as  a  young  duckling. 

For  little  chicks  just  hatched  try  pinhcad 
oatmeal,  cracked*  wheat  and  millet  seed.  Al- 
ways give  dry  food  if  possible.  As  they  get 
older  give  cooked  bread  made  of  ground  clover, 
COrnmeal,  middlings  and  ground  meat,  equal 
parts. 
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If  we  had  to  select  foods  for  eggs  we  would 
take  lean  meat,  cut  bone,  scalded  clover  and 
bran,  with  a  light  meal  of  wheat  at  night. 
No  meal  at  noon. 


Do>  :  ;  wt  your  incubators.  Keepon  batch- 
ing. Chi  .  weighing  live  pounds  per  pair 
sell  all  the  summer  in  New  York  and  Boston 
at  seldom  less  than  20  cents  per  yound. 

Any' reader  desiring  plans  of  an  inenbator, 
parts  all  illustrated,  with  directions  for  oper- 
ating, can  get  them  by  sending  two  stamps 
( for  postage  and  stationery )  to  our  editor,  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  X-  J.  They  are  sent 
free.  The  incubator  is  operated  by  hot  water 
and  hundreds  have  been  used  since  1882. 


The  best  breed  is— well,  we  see  the  breeders 
of  Brahmas,  Leghorns,  Co'hins,  Minoreas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  etc.,  ready  to 
throw  a  stone  at  us  if  we  dare  say  which.  The 
fact  is  that  one  man  considers  a  certain  breed 
the  best,  while  another  does  not  agree  with 
him.  But  best  for  what? — that  is  the  point.  No 
breed  has  more  than  one  talent. 


The  hens  must  he  cool  on  the  nests  to  be 
comfortable,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  advisable 
to  fill  the  the  nests  full  of  hay  or  coarse  ma- 
terial. Cut  straw  is  excellent,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  nest  material  deep.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  fill  the  nest  box  one-third 
full  of  dry  earth,  over  which  should  be  placed 
one  inch  in  thickness  of  cut  straw,  with  saw- 
dust on  the  straw. 


At  this  season  every  pullet  should  be  fully 
matured  and  in  full  feather,  with  a  healthy 
appearance  that  indicates  that  they  will  be  use" 
ful.  Do  not,  however,  get  rid  of  a  tried  hen 
that  has  given  a  good  account  of  herself,  for  a 
pullet,  until  you  are  sure  that  the  pullet  will 
be  as  productive  as  the  hen  It  is  profitable 
to  thin  out  the  pullets  and  keep  only  the  most 
promising  rather  than  to  sacrifice  the  hens,  as 
j.lic  latter  are  more  reliable  as  winter  layers. 

When  the  fowls  have  a  range,  and  can  eat 
grass,  insects,  seeds,  etc.,  in  abundance,  they 
will  fill  their  crops  two  or  three  times  during 
the  day,  and  the  greatest  mistake  that  can  he 
made  is  to  give  them  feed  at  the  barnyard. 
No  hen  will  lack  for  food  if  she  is  on  a  grass 
plot,  and  no  hen  will  produce  many  eggs  if 
she,  is  fed  heavily  on  grain  in  summer.  When 
food  is  plentiful  on  the  range  there  should  be 
no  cost  to  the  farmer. 


Ant  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
Black  Minoreas  should  send  five  cents  in 
stamps  to  The  American  Fancier,  Johnstown. N. 
Y.,fora  sample  copy  of  the  fine  special  edition 
of  that  paper,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
thcintercsts  of  that  valuable  breed.  The  A  mcri- 
can  Fancier  has  also  issued  a  profusely  illus- 
trated special  Pet  Stock  edition,  which  all 
lovers  of  pet  stock  should  have,  and  which 
will  be  sent  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 


If  "scores"  were  correct  the  breeders 
would  not  have  so  many  "  kicks  "  on  the  part 
of  the  b.uyers.  When  you  make  a  man  expect 
something  within  a  shade  of  perfectu  n,  he 
will  most  assuredly  kii  k  if  the  subject  does 
not  come  up  to  the  claims  made  in  its  behalf. 
If  we  should  buy  a  86  point  bird  we  would  at 
once  use  him  to  illustrate  t  he  Standard.  But 
there  are  none — not  even  90  point  birds — de- 
spite the  "  best  judge's  "  score. 

Some  breeds  take  on  fai  very  readily,  and 
once  they  become  fat  it  is  difficult  to  reduce 
them  in  flesh  during  the  summer  season,  as 
very  little  food  is  required  for  support,  and  if 
the  hens  are  not  laying  they  are  liable  to 
reach  a  stage  where  apoplexy  takes  them  off 
suddenly.  If  such  hens  are  given  food  they 
will  remain  fat  and  unprofitable,  yet  it  is 
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difficult  to  convince  some  fanners  that  the 
best  way  to  treat  such  hens  is  to  shut  off 
all  food  and  compel  them  to  forage. 

Capons  sell  as  high  as  25  cents  per  pound  in 
April  and  large  ones  bring  more.  They  are 
not  desired  unless  in  prime  condition.  Those 
having  capons  should  now  begin  to  feed  so  as 
to  have  them  get  into  market  during  the  pe- 
riod when  they  will  be  mostly  in  demand,  as 
extra  tine  capons,  selected,  have  been  known 
to  bring  as  much  as  50  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
useless  to  get  extra  prices  for  capons  unless 
they  are  of  good  quality. 

Never  go  on  the  market  to  buy  fowls  for 
use  on  a  poultry  farm  because  they  may  ap- 
parently be  cheap  in  price,  but  select  from 
here  and  there  and  give  a  price  that  will  per- 
mit of  securing  the  best  to  be  had.  Buy  no 
fowl  unless  it  has  a  bright,  red  comb,  and  is 
active,  and  examine  carefully  for  signs  of  lice. 
Avoid  birds  with  legs  that  a  e  not  clean  and 
smooth,  and  which  show  evidences  of  disease. 
A  few  cents  saved  in  the  price  of  a  fowl  may 
cause  losses  of  dollars  later  on. 

A  bone  cutter  will  cost  from  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars and  will  last  for  many  years.  It  is 
a  waste  of  food  not  to  use  the  bones,  w'-iieh  are 
valuable  for  producing  eggs,  but  unless  one 
has  a  bone  cutter  it  is  impossible  to  do  any 
thing  with  the  bones.  A  fresh  bone, cut  up  for. 
the  hens,  is  very  different  from  the  ordinary 
dry  ground  bone.  The  cutter  does  not  grind 
bones  but  cuts  them, as  a  fresh  bone  cannot  be 
ground  very  easily,  and  the  cutter  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  short  time,  not  only  in  reducing 
the  expenditure  for  food,  but  also  in  promot 
ing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs. 


The  best  guineas  are  those  that  are  hatched 
late,  as  they  are  natives  of  a  warm  climate 
and  thrive  best  during  seasons  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  warm.  The  young  ones 
can  forage  and  seek  their  food  in  late  summer 
and  need  not  be  kept  in  coops.  They  are  not 
valuable  as  market  fowls.yet  no  kind  of  poul. 
try  on  the  farm  will  give  as  much  profit  as 
guineas,  so  far  as  eggs  and  their  cost  is  con- 
cerned, and  for  the  table  they  are  equal  to 
some  of  the  best  wild  game  birds.  Every  farm 
can  support  a  fioek  of  guineas  at  a  very  small 
cost.   

One  of  the  prominent  breeders  in  Xew  York 
State  finds  it  profitable  to  purchase  horses  that 
are  to  be  destroyed  by  reason  of  lameness  or 
injury  (but  free  from  disease)  and  use  them 
for  his  fowls.  His  meat  costs  him  often  less 
than  half  a  cent  a  pound  and  frequently  noth- 
ing at  all.  With  a  bone  cutter  he  utilizes  the 
hones  also.  The  meat  is  cooked  in  a  large 
c  auldron  and  the  liens  receive  a  full  ration 
once  a  day,  in  winter  it  being  fed  hot  as  a 
morning  ration.  The  broth  is  also  used,  and 
any  portion  discarded  serves  to  enrich  the  ma- 
nure heap.   

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  there  is  never  a 
time  when  a  hen  is  free  from  lfce,  and  she 
manages  to  keep  them  down  by  dusting,  but 
she  will  be  unable  to  prevent  lice  from 
gaining  in  the  struggle  if  the  poultry  house  is 
not  clean-  Only  a  few  lice  will  be  sufficient 
to  create  millions  in  a  week,  as  they  multiply 
rapidly,  and  it  is  during  the  very  warm  days 
of  July  and  August  that  they  give  the  most 
annoyance  to  the  hens.  Any  remedy  that  may 
bo  used  will  accomplish  nothing  unless  the 
work  of  destroying  them  is  persisted  in  until 
not  a  louse  can  be  found. 

Every  fanner's  wife  seems  to  like  the  eggs 
with  dark  yolks  because  they  give  a  deeper 
ting  of  color  to  pastries,  etc..  but  the  color  of 
the  yolk  does  not  indicate  the  quality  of 
the  eggs.as  the  color  may  be  due  to  some  of  the 
foods  consumed.  Yellow  corn  will  cause  the 
yolks  to  be  deeper  in  color  and  clover  will 
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also  have  an  effect.  It  has  been  found  that 
red  pepper,  annatto  and  even  cinnamon,when 
given  to  fowls  in  their  food  for  awhile,  affects 
the  color  of  the  yolks,  bat  it  is  evident  to  all 
that  such  substances  conld  not  interfere  with 
the  quality  in  any  manner. 


SITUATIONS. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Buff,  Salem  Va  ,  wishes  an  as- 
sistant to  his  manager.  Must  be  married,  as 
house  will  be  provided,  and  be  experienced. 


THE  REMEDY  KILLED  THEM. 

When  a  harmful  remedy  is  given  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  editor,  and  reader  who  tries  it,  to 
make  that  fact  known.  Mr  L.  F-  Duke,  Jer" 
sey  City,  N".  J.,  tried  a  remedy  and  this  is  the 
result : 

"  In  your  Jan  nary  10th  paper,  on  page  1S3, 
you  give  a  formula  for  immersing  bens  for 
lice.  I  doubled  the  quantity  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients, so  as  to  have  enough.  I  immersed  a 
Brahma  and  Cochin.  Two  hours  after  the 
Cochin  was  dead,  and  the  Brahma  could  not 
stand  for  12  hours." 

This  was  the  remedy  which  Mr-Duke  tried, 
and  in  which  he  dipped  the  birds, but  with  the 
result  mentioned : 

"  Here  is  a  good  plan.  Fill  a  quart  bottle 
half  full  of  hot  water.  Shave  an  ounce  of 
hard  soap  and  add  to  the  water.  Then  add  a 
gill  of  kerosene  and  a  gill  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  Shake  the  bottle  for  ten  minutes,  untila 
cream  is  formed.  Then  add  the  contents  to 
two  gallons  of  warm  water.  Immerse  the 
hens,  all  but  beaks,  one  minute.  Throw  them 
out  and  ten  minutesaftergivea  rinsing  in  clear 
warm  water,  wipe  dry,  and  rub  melted  lard  on 
face,  combs,  wattles,  legs  and  skin  of  heads 
and  necks." 

The  above  is  the  kerosene  emulsion  with 
crude  carbolic  acid  added.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
lice  destroyer  for  several  years.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  us  as  an  excellent  mixture  for  dip" 
ping  the  fowls.  The  fact  is  that  the  mixture 
was  correct  for  spraying  over  the  poultry 
house,  but  too  strong  for  the  bodies  of  the 
hens.  The  water  only  should  have  been 
doubled. 

However,  there  is  something  in  the  mixing. 
Kerosene  and  crude  carbolic  acid  will  not  mix 
with  water,  but  will  mix  with  soap,  and  then 
water  may  be  added.  The  soap,  water,  kero- 
sence  and  acid  must  be  mixed  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  The  mixture  must  be  of  the  con- 
sistency of  cream  before  adding  the  water,  by 
churning  or  agitating.no  free  kerosene  or  acid 
being  unmixed.  It  would  be  well  to  double 
the  amount  of  soap,  also,  and  reduce  the  acid 
one-half. 


CHEAPENING  THE  COS  T. 

Future  progress  in  poultry  operations  will 
disclose  methods  that  are  now  deemed  im 
practicable.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  at  some  day  (he  incubator  will  perform 
nearly  all  the  work  of  hatching  chicks  on  the 
farm  and  choice  poultry  will  be  as  cheap  as 
beef,  being  within  the  province  of  all  to  pro- 
cure. There  is  much  missionary  work  on  ar- 
tificial hatching  to  be  clone,  however,  before 
the  farmers  adopt  incubators  and  brooders. 
The  great  difficulty  with  them  is  that  when  a 
farmer  procures  an  incubator  he  loses  sight  of 
the  hen.  He  expects  the  incubator  to  do 
what  the  hen  cannot  perform,  and  that  is  to 
bring  chicks  out  of  unhatchable  eggs.  In 
fact,  no  farmer  will  set  a  hen  on  eggs  unless 
he  makes  an  attempt  to  select  those  that  are 
perfect,  but  he  will  fill  an  incubator  drawer 
full  of  eggs  that  vary  in  size,  shape,  and  in 
many  other  respects.  A  glance  at  an  incuba- 
tor drawer  containing  eggs  will  disclose  eggs 
ranging  from  the  size  of  a  large  marble  to 
those  that  are  so  large  and  round  as  to  appear 
as  though  double-yoked.  Such  eggs  may  in- 
clude only  one-fourth  of  those  that  are  worthy 
of  trial.  Now  what  is  the  result  ?  Simply 
that  the  incubator  produces  but  few  chicks 
and  the  farmer  loses  a  large  number  of  eggs 


that  he  would  have  marketed  had  he  used  no 
incubator.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  hens  can  do  no  better  with  such  eggs. 
There  are  eggs  that  will  produce  chicks  and 
there  are  eggs  that  will  not  batch  under  any 
circumstances.  When  chicks  die  in  the  shells, 
progress  until  ready  to  come  out,  and  then 
fail,  the  cause  is  not  the  incubator,  but  in  the 
eggs,  or  rather  the  hens  that  laid  the  eggs,  as 
each  egg  may  be  good  or  bad  forthe  purpose 
according  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
hen  that  produced  it.  When  incubators  are 
used  more  generally  poor  hatches  will  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  machines,  but  greater  atten- 
tion will  be  given  the  hens  in  order  that  the 
eggs  may  be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
When  this  is  done  fewer  failures  will  result 
and  artificial  incubation  will  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  farm  routine. 


THAT  MOUNDSVILLE  MATTER. 

We  stated  that  one  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilson, 
"  Secretary,"  had  worked  letters  in  several 
farm  papers,  in  the  shape  of  communications 


but  really  as  free  ads."  We  wrote  to  the. 
postmaster  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  sending 
him  extracts  of  complaints.  He  handed  our 
letters  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  which  was  correct. 
Mrs.  Wilson  wrote  us  that  she  had  sent  direc- 
tions to  all  from  whom  she  had  received  let- 
ters.   That  part,  too.  is,  no  doubt,  correct. 

What  we  wish  to  know  from  Mrs.  Wilson, 
and  which  she  has  not  explained,  is,  what 
is  she  secretary  of,  as  we  know  of  no  poultry 
association  in  Moundsville. 

Also,  why  she  has  the  same  plans  and  the 
same  methods  of  the  notorious  J.  M.  Bain. 

We  wish  to  state  that  the  plans  sent  by  Mrs. 
Wilson  are  the  same  as  the  hot  air  plans  in 
our  "  Illustrator,  Xo.  1,"  and  which  is  also  in 
our  September,  1892,  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  egg  preservative,  given  a  different 
name,  is  the  '•  Havana  "  method,  given  in  our 
September,  1887,  issue,  any  back  number  being 
sent  upon  application  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 
Our  readers  will  find,  after  hearing  from  Mrs. 
Wilson,  that  she  also  wants  a  dollar  for  some- 
thing else. 


L  VALUE  $3.95 


Think  of  It!  You  receive  for  one  year,  three  of  the  most  interest-  ^Qm 
ing,  instructive,  up-to-date  papers  published,  and  tour  Poultry  Keeper  "a 
Illustrators,  each  containing  the  most  accurate  illustrations  and  information  . 
Of  the  utmost  value  about  profitable  poultry  raising.  With  this  grand  combination 
of  literature  is  included  a  variety  of  fresh,  reliable  seeds,  sufficient  to  produce  a  big 
and  profitable  garden,  all  for  one  dollar.  This  offer  is  made  possible  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  publishers  of  "The  Agricultural  Epitomist,"  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  "The 
Poultry  Keeper,"  Parksburg,  Pa.,  and  "The  Young  People's  Weekly,"  Chicago  or 
Elgin,  111.,  to  share  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  in  order  to  secure  new  readers 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

TIE  AGRNiULTURflL  EPITOMIST 

(E-pit'-o-mist)  la  Juat  what  its  name  implies.  A  brief  and  compact  treatise  on  AgTiouTtnre,  Live 
Stock  arid  Dairy,  Horticulture,  Poultry  and  Floriculture.  Besides  these  several  departments  it 
has  its  Household,  Children's  and  Miscellaneous  Departments  and  Letter  Box.  Its  contributors 
are  the  best  practical  up-to-date  writers  the  country  affords.  Published  monthly  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers  by  the  first  of  every  month  ;  contains  from  32  tc  40  pages  boiled  down  from  a 
hundred. 


ts  the  leading  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  poultry  raising.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
the  bestinformed  man  on  Poultry  subjects ;  is  a  walking  poultry  encyclopaedia.  It  leads  and  others 
follow.  Its  cover  is  printed  in  two  colors,  making  it  an  ornament  to  any  home. 


is  recognized  as  the  best,  brightest  and  most  Inspiring  periodical  published  In  the  Interest  Of 
American  Youth,  will  interest  the  old  as  well  as  young.  It  has  twelve  pages,  lTxllJi  inches, 
every  week,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  The  beststories  produced  by  the  best  authors. 
Not  a  dull  line  in  it,  Not  an  objectionable  feature  about  It.  In  addition  to  these  three  standard 
publications  you  get 


No.  1  is  on  Poultry  Houses,  Incubators,  Brooders,  Coops,  etc. ;  No.  2,  Artificial  Incubat  ion,  Raising 
Chicks,  Testing  Eees,  etc. ;  No.  3,  Poultry  Diseases,  Lice,  Gapes,  Moulting,  Egg  Eating,  etc.;  No.  4, 
Judging  Fowls,  Description  of  Breeds,  Mating,  etc.  Nobookyou  can  bay  will  give  you  so  much 
valuable  information,  new  ideas,  new  methods.  Not  one  important  feature  omitted.  Not  one 
useless  word  admitted.  Many  poultry  keepers  have  turned  failure  into 
euccess  by  reading  these  books.  Besides  these  publications  yon  receive 

TEH  PACKETS  OF  SEEOS 

as  described  and  illustrated  in  this  offer,  all  of  which  are  grown  and  put  up 
for  us  by  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  best  known  seedsmen  and  seed 
growers  in  the  United  States,  and  every  collection  sent  out  has  his  and  our 

fuarant.ee  to  be  fresh,  tested  seeds,  and  each  packet  is  regular  full  size, 
dllowing  is  a  brief  description  of  the  different  varieties:  Onepacket  each 
of  BUIST'S  PRIZE  iUEDAL  YELLOW  GLOBE  DAN  VERS 
ONION,  producing  largest  and  finest  formed  bulbs ;  hardy  and  keep  better ; 
perfect  themselves  in  the  Northern,  Western  and  Eastern  States  first  year 
from  seed.  BUIST'S  PRIZE  BELLE  TOJIATO,  a  hybrid  of  the 
famous  BEAUTY,  many  specimens  thepast  season  weighing  li£  pounds 
each.  EARLY  WHITE  BOX  RADISH— Best  variety  for  forcing, 
cold  frame  culture,  or  early  sowing  in  open  ground;  pleasant  flavor  and 
exceedingly  early.  MARKET  GAItDENEIt'S  LARGE  LATE 
FLAT  DUTCH  C  \BBAGE — No  strain  is  superior  or  few  equal  this. 
BUIST'S  MAMMOTH  RED-TOP  WHITE  GLOBE  TURNIP— 
The  most  valuable  and  salable  variety  grown,  producing  twice  as  much  to 
the  acre;  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills;  always  a  Bure  cropper. 
EARLY  OTHELLO  DARK  BLOOD  TURN  IP— This  seed  was 
grown  from  darkest  colored  roots  selected  the  past  few  years  and  is  now 
offered  for  the  first  time.  TROCADERO  CABBAGE— Celebrated 
French  variety  of  distinct  type  can  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other  sort; 
leaves  beautifully  tinted  with  russet;  heads  form  quickly  and  are  very  solid. 
BUIST'S  EARLY  MORNING  STAR  PEA— Earliest  pea  in  the 
world;  ready  for  picking  in  42  days;  hardier,  more  productive  and  with- 
stand greater  change  of  weather  than  any  other  variety;  entirely  free  from 
runners.  THE  DIXIE  WATERMELON— A  hybrid  of  the  famous 
Kolb's  Gem,  but  far  superior  in  size,  quality  and  productiveness;  flesh  scar- 
let, melting  and  exceedingly  sweet.  FINE  .MIXED  FRENCH  BEAU- 
TIES (Sweet  Peas)— Improved  by  hybridizing ;  delicious  perfume.  The 
actual  value  of  this  combination  is  $3.95.  You  get  it  now  for  $1.00.  Guar- 
anteed just  as  represented  in  every  respect  by  the  publishers  of  t>iese  three, 
great  publications.  Yon  may  send  the  dollar  to  "The  POULTRY 
KEEPER  Upon  receipt  of  your  order  your  nnmewill  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  home  office  of  the  different  publications  and  entered  on  their 
regular  subscription  list  for  one  year's  subscription,  and  an  order  sent  to  the 
seedsman,  who  will  immediately  forward  the  seeds  by  mail  postpaid,  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  which  publishes  the  Four  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrators, 
will  forward  the  four  books  as  described  by  mail  postpaid,  so  that  every 
one  accepting  this  GRAND  COMBINATION  OFFER  will  receive 
everything  promptly  and  just  as  described.  Don't  fail  to  send  at  once,  «o 
as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
CURRENT  NUMBERS  of 
all  three  papers.  Address, 


Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  ^ 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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MENTIONINGS. 

Mr.  Ira  A.  Winey,  East  Salem,  Pa.,  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  breeder,  having  won 
at  West  Chester  on  Indian  Game  cockerel 
and  also  on  pullet-  lie  then  took  his  birds  to 
the  Pittsburg  show  and  won  lirst  on  Rose- 
comb  lirown  Leghorn  hen.  It  is  an  excellent 
showing,  as  Mr.  W  iney  bus  been  a  breeder  but 
three  years. 

Mr.  Frank  Kline.  Spring  City,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  the  leading  breeders  of  Bull'  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  makts  a  specialty  of  Homer  and 
Dragoon  Pigeons  and  pigeon  supplies.  Ho 
hiis  the  best  kind  of  stock,  as  we  know  him 
well  and  have  seen  his  birds.  lie  won  the 
silver  cup  for  best  Pull  Plymouth  Rock  pullet 
last  year  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and  has  won 
live  gold  specials  for  the  best  five  Pull'  Plym- 
outh Kocks.  He  sweeps  the  decks  wherever 
he  shows- 
Mr.  H.  E.  Benedict,  Elmira,  X.  Y..  is  a 
breeder  of  Pose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Ruff  Plymouth  Pocks.  Mr.  Benedict  won 
lirst  on  cockerel  and  lirst  on  heu  at  the  great 
Boston  show,  in  strong  competition,  and  as 
be  makes  a  specialty  of  the  two  breeds  ho 
aims  to  have  only  the  best. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hoffman.  Sharon.  Pa.,  keeps  the 
one  breed  only — White  Plymouth  Pocks.  In 
the  egg  contest  of  the  National  Stockman  they 
von  lirst  and  third  prizes  against  143  pens  of 
vowls,  and  it  is  "eggs"  thatall  are  after.  His 
birds  are  of  large  size,  pure  white  plumage, 
and  noted  for  being  excellent  layers. 

Rabbits.  This  is  nut  a  rabbit  paper,  but  you 
can  get  a  bjok  that  will  give  you  full  informa- 
tion on  rabbits  by  addressing  Mr.  Clarence  C. 
De  Puy,  3U-320  East  Ououdaga  street,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

The  Daisy  and  Crown  bone  cutters,  made 
by  Wilson  Bros.,  Easton,  Pa.,  took  first  prizes 
at  the  recent  Washington  show.  They  also 
make  a  fo  hand  mill,  for  grinding  bone, 
corn  and  shells.  The  goods  made  by  this 
company  are  standard,  as  they  have  sold  bone 
mills  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Clover  cutters.  Well,  you  ought  to  see  the 
"Gem,"  made  by  Wilson  Bros.,  Easton,  Pa. 
We  have  one,  and  it  works  like  a  charm. 

The  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  sell  all 
kinds  of  poultry  supplies.  Send  to  them  for 
a  catalogue  and  prices.  They  keep  everything 
you  want. 

Greider's  Poultry  Book  is  only  6  cents,  but 
it  is  full  of  facts.  Write  to  Mr.  B.  H.Greider, 
Florin,  Pa.,  and  do  not  miss  it.  It  combines 
also  bis  catalogue  of  poultry,  and,  as  he  is  a 
breeder  of  many  years'  experience,  the  book 
will  be  found  valuable. 

Bull'  Leghorns.  Mr.  Samuel  Arms,  Colum- 
bia, Pa.,  breeds  line  Bull' Leghorns ;  also  Buff 
Cochin  Bantams  and  w  bite  Plymouth  Kocks, 
selling  eggs  at  only  $1  a  sitting.  Write  him 
for  circular. 

Pigeons.  Hares  and  Poultrv— 90  varieties  in 
ttli.  Write  Mr.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa., 
and  send  5  cents  for  his  CO-page  book,  colors 
in  illustrations,  and  you  will  get  something 
worth  keeping  in  your  library. 

Eggs-20  per  $1— Haired  and  White  Plym- 
outh Kocks.  Br  <i\vu,\\  hiteand  Put!  Lechorns, 
V\  yandottes,  Minorcas,  and  30  other  varieties, 
theap.  Send  fur  catalogue  (3  cents)  to  Mr.  J. 
k.  Ruhrecht,  Telford,  Pa. 

White  Minorca  eggs,  only  $2  per  sitting  of 
15.  Write  to  .Mr.  F.  Schauble,  129  Last  18th 
street.  Erie.  Pa.  Mr.  Schauble  is  a  leading 
breeder  of  the  White  variety  and  keeps  no 
other  kind.  He  says  they  are  ahead  of  any- 
thing on  earth. 

Light  Brahma  eggs  only  $2  for  15,  $3  for  30* 
Write  to  "Five  Acre  Farm,"  Cheviot-on" 
Hudson.  X.  Y.  They  have  one  breed  only, 
kept  in  the  best  condition,  having  the  range 
•of  live  acres. 

White  Wonders,  the  new  breed,  and  one  of 
the  Ih-sI.  Eggs.  $2  per  sitting,  or  three  sit- 
tings for  sr>.  Address  Mr.W.  J.Gabb.Bloom- 
field,  Conn.  He  keeps  no  other  kind,  and 
lias  them  pure  and  good 

Cockerels  and  pullets  cheap — White  Wyan- 

dottes  —to  make  room,  good  birds.  Write  to 
Mr.  I'.  W.  Temple,  West  Chester,  Pa.  He 
ulsn  has  three  pure-bred  Bull  Terrier  puppies 
which  he  will  Bell  at  $2  each. 

Houdans,  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns, 
Light  Brahmas.  Three  grand  breeds,  and 
bred  by  Mr.  .1.  B.  Spangler,  Mcchanicsburg, 
Pa.  Mr.  Spangler  wants  you  to  write  him  and 
get  his  prices  before  buying. 

Black  Spanish.  The  veteran  Mr.  John 
Bennett.  Sunnian,  Indiana,  lias  bred  this 
one  variety  for  33  years,  and  all  the  best 
breeders  send  to  him  when  they  want  new 
blood  and  good  birds. 


Clover  Hay,  ready  cut.  The  Harvey  Seed 
Co.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  can  supply  you.  ami  also 
with  grit,  oyster  she  lls,  ground  bone,  animal 
meal,  blood,  or  anything  you  want. 

Poultry  Feederand  Exerciser— a  good  thing. 
We  know  because  we  have  one.  Write  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Whitten,  Genoa,  N.  Y-,  and  get  a  cir- 
cular which  illustrates  and  describes  it. 

Silver-spangled  Hamburgs.  Mr.  H.  Miller, 
Sugargrove,  Pa.,  breeds  Hamburgs. also  White 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas,  line  stock, 
selling  eggs  from  selected  stock  at  only  $2. 
He  makes  these  three  breeds  his  specialties. 

Brookside  Yards,  Nelson,  Pa.,  breeds  25 
varieties,  and  though  their  large  catalogue  is 
sent  for  4  cents  yet  their  circular  will  be  sent 
free.    They  can  supply  all  the  leading  breeds. 

Mr.  Frank  Myers,  box  1177,  Freeport,  III., 
asks  readers  not  to  miss  getting  his  price  list 
free,  as  he  has  the  leading  varieties  and  of 
choice  strains.  He  thinks  he  can  astonish 
you  with  something  extra. 

Cut  clover,  in  sacks,  at  SI  per  100  pounds. 
Write  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Quirin,  Tioga  Centre,  X.Y. 
Mr.  Quirin  gives  cut  clover  his  special  atten- 
tion, knows  just  what  you  want,  and  has  it 
already  prepared  for  use. 

Mr.  Charles  Gammerdinger,  box  04,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  taken  over  2,000  premiums  in 
one  year,  and  has  75  breeds.  He  can  supply 
you  with  anything  you  want.  His  catalogue 
is  so  large,  and  so  well  illustrated  that  it 
makes  a  whole  book,  and  many  breeds  are 
well  described  therein.  SL.nd  rive  cents  and 
get  it  from  him. 

Mr.  T  K.  McDowell,  Principio,  Md. .breeds 
Silver  Wyandottes only,  and  offers  15  eggs  for 
onlySl,  Write  him  for  circular.  Having 
only  the  one  breed  he  has  choice  fowls. 

Mr.  Arthur  Carpenter.  Meliott,  Indiana, 
breeds  White  Leghorns,  and  his  prices  are 
only  $1.50  for  15,  or  $2  for  30.  He  breeds  only 
the  one  kind— single  combs — and  otters  eggs 
from  his  best  fowls. 

Mr.  C,  B.  Hull',  Delaware,  'X'.  J.,  breeds 
Plymouth  Pocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Minorcas 
and  Leghorns,  and  wants  everybody  to  see 
his  catalogue  before  buying,  which  will  be 
sent  free, 

Charles  Hopper  &  Co.,  box  304,  Ashby, 
Ohio,  breed  Plymouth  Pocks  and  Houdans; 
eggs,  SI. 50  per  sitting,  with  Pekiu  Duck  eggs 
at  *1.  They  give  close  attention  to  these 
breeds  and  send  eggs  from  selected  hens. 

Mr,  A,  A.  Groff,  Lederachsville,  Pa. .breeds 
Buff,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Pocks, Putt'  ' 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  his  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
considers  that  he  has  the  best  strain  in  this 
country.    Write  him  for  free  catalogue. 

Black  Minorca  Cockerels — also  eggs — for 
sale  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wirts,  Delavan,  Wis,  Her 
Minorcas  are  of  the  famous  Xorthup  strain, 
and  she  keeps  no  other  kind,  giving  them  her 
close  attention. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  specialty  of 
Mr.W.  H,  Halteman.  East  Coventry, Pa.  Eggs 
only  §1.50  for  13,  or  §3  for  30.  His  stock  is 
from  the  best  strains,  and  he  has  no  other 
breed  on  his  place. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  has  removed  from  Mead" 
villo  to  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  and  gives  his  atten- 
tion to  Light  Brahmas, Silver  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  selling  eggs  at 
only  SI. 00  per  sitting.  Mr.  Allen  is  an  old 
breeder  and  is  well-known  to  our  readers. 

Climax  Poultry  Netting.  Mr.  James  S. 
Case,  Colchester,  Conn.,  says  it  is  the  strong- 
est and  best  of  all,  and  wants  every  reader  to 
write  him  and  send  stamp  for  catalogue.  He 
pays  the  freight  and  prices  are  low. 

The  Phalanx  Poultry  Farm,  lied  Bank,  X\ 
J. .offers  eggs  ut  $1.00  for  13  from  Barred  Plym- 
outh Kocks  that  have  laved  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  have  discarded  all  other  breeds  for 
Plymouth  Ro'-ks.  Tin  y  will  sell  incubator 
eggs  at  S5.00  for  100.    Send  for  their  circular. 

American  Dominiques.  This  breed  is  rare 
but  Mr.  Win.  McClain,  Qui ncy,  Ohio,  makes 
a  specialty  of  them.  He  also  breeds  Plymouth 
Kocks  and  seven  other  varieties.  Write  him 
for  circular  and  price  list.  He  sells  eggs  from 
his  best  hens  only. 


Lee's  Lice  Killer  never  fails  to  do  the  work, 
It  is  a  standard  lice  killer.  Write  to  the  Geo 
H.  Lee  Co.,  box  57,  Exeter,  Xebr.  Kead  theii 
large  advertisement. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Fawcett,  New  Albany, Pa. .breeds 
Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Kocks, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Butt'  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Eggs  are  only  SI  for  15.  We  hum  his 
stock  is  good  because  we  have  had  eggs  from 
him  and  have  birds  hatched  from  eggs  that 
we  procured  of  him. 

Black  Minorcas  and  Buff  Leghorns  are  the 
two  breeds  ottered  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Austin, 
McLean,  Xew  York.  Eggs  are  only  SI  pet 
15  and  S3  per  100.  His  stock  is  Xo.  1  and  are 
from  the  choicest  flocks  in  the  country,  as  he 
eets  new  blood  every  year  and  aims  to  always 
improve. 

Rose  Comb  Leghorns  (both  White  and 
Brown)  Silver  Wyandottes  and  Pekiu  and 
Rouen  Ducks  are  offered  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cook, 
Poneto,  Indiana.  Mr-  Cook  prefers  the  Rose- 
comb  breeds,  as  he  considers  them  better  for 
winter.  His  stock  is  of  the  best  and  his  prices 
reasonable. 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocks.  Eggs  from  choice 
birds  are  ottered  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Meloy,  Coon 
Island,  Pa.,  and  at  prices  very  low.  Mr.  Mel- 
roy  keeps  only  Plymouth  Kocks  and  makes 
them  his  specialties.  He  aims  to  improve 
every  year  and  endeavors  to  satisfy  every  cus- 
tomer. 

Mr.  Charles  Swaim,  Zionsville,  Indiana, 
will  send  you  his  catalogue  free.  He  keeps 
ready  on  hand  netting  and  pnultry  supplies 
and  breeds  Silver  Wyandottes,  Langshans, 
Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekiu 
Ducks.  He  has  prize-winning  stock  and  his 
birds  are  bred  from  selected  sires  and  dams. 

Imported  Houdans.  Mr.  G.  E.  Chalfant 
Hammonton,  Xew  Jersey,  imports  birds  direct 
from  France  and  makes  Houdans  hisspeeialty. 
He  also  breeds  Plymouth  Kocks  and  White 
Leghorns.  Mr.  Chalfant  is  a  neighbor  of  our 
editor,  who  can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  his 
stock. as  he  is  an  experienced  breeder  and  will 
keep  only  the  best  to  be  had. 

W.  Wyans..  Buff  and  B.  Leghorns.    Eggs  $1.00. 

C.  L.  CRISWELL,  YORK  SPRINGS.  PA. 

Lt.  Brahs.  1  bought  Gallinger's  exhibition  S.C.Br. 
Legs.  Eggs  J1.50.     J.  S.  STEWART,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

BLACK    MINORCAS.— EGGS,    Sl.TO    PER  13. 

W.  S.  ROBERTS,  TACONV,  PA. 

ECCS  from  thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas.  $1  per  15, 
!4  per  too.     N.  A.  DOGUTD,  LE  ROT,  NEW  VORK. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  from  choice  stock.  Eggsfl.50 

per  15.  j2. "0  per  30. 

J.  D.  WERKMAN,  Zeeland,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.   7  years  with 
Leghorns.  13  fertile  eggs  *l.  Largo  orders  a  specialty. 
G.  CHASE,  WOODFORD,  Huron  Co.,  OHIO. 

One  Dollar  per  13  eggs.  20  page  catalogue  free. 
P.  Ducks,  B.  Minorcas.  B.  Langshans.  five  other 
varieties.     H.  KUNZE,  GARDEN  PRAIRIE,  ILL. 

R,  I.  REDS,  Layers  of  Brown  Eggs  at  four 

months  and  3  weeks  old.   J2.00  for  15;  45  for  $5.00. 
Frank  H.  Bennett,  East  Lexington,  Mass. 

"DON'T  SET  HENS  ^Ty. 

Th«  Nattral  Mrs.  Irtct/nt-TOR  beats  the  old 
plan  about  3  to  l.  1  no-egg  batcher  ©»lj  %"■  Cheap 
in  prtoe  but  MIGHTY  u  a  money  makrr.  Thou- 
sand* are  fa  use-  Send  for  Circular  t. bo*  to 
get  one  free.    Arents  wantM. 

Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co. 

Columbus,  Neb, 

*y  Judge  FUrrix.  Palmyra,  Neb.  writer- Of  ill 
tbc  T  Incubator*  I  used,   mj  preference  ia  N.  U.  L 


large  birds  from  prize  winning  stock,  Sl.RO  each:  a 
few  trios  not  related,  to.'  0.  Eggs  from  this  stock, 
$1.00  for  15.  Also 

Cornish  Indian  Game 

Eggs  from  Sharp's  best  pens.  f8.0fl  i>or  13  and  a  few 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  eggs  from  prize-winning 
stock  at  V2.00  per  13. 

LOUIS  J.  /MILLER, 

HUNTINGDON.  Penna. 


THE  HATCHING  HEN- 


HAS   LOST    HER  OCCUPATION 

and  in  the  production  and  brooding  of  chicks  she 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 
PCI  I  API  C  INCUBATORS 
[\LLIADLC  AND  BROODERS 

They  Hatch  and  Brood  when  yon  are  ready. 

They  don't  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
oka  and  the  most  of  them.  It  takes  a  224  page  book 
tell  about  thet.e  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Kell- 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Send  for  it  now 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


able  Poultry  Farm 

Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co 


White  Wonders  Exclusively. 


FOUR  CHOICE  BREEDING  PENS  UP-TO- 
DATE  STOCK.  NONE  BETTER.  EGGS  { -.  ( 
PER  SETTING. 

W.  A.  PIERCE.  Waterville,  N.  Y. 
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MENTI0N1NGS. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  suggests  that  the 
■readers  look  over  these  "  Mentionings"  care- 
fully. While  the  breeders  may  not  demand 
■it,  yet  we  suggest  that  in  writing  you  enclose 
;a  stamp,  as  it  shows  that  you  mean  business 
and  are  not  mean  or  stingy.  Always  address 
•carefully,  and  do  not  omit  postoffice  box. 
Mention  that  you  saw  their  "  ad  "  in  The  POUL- 
TRY Keeper,  as  we  endeavor  to  protect  our 
readers  and  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
'Unreliable  advertisers. 

The  Premier  bone  cutter  is  something  new, 
-and  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Webster, 
■Cazenovia,  X.  Y.,  which  is  intended  to  save 
labor  and  can  be  cleaned  in  a  minute.  Noth- 
ing is  left  in  the  cutter  after  the  bones  are  cut- 
It  has  ball  bearings  also.  The  price  and  de" 
scription  will  be  sent  by  addressing  Mr.  Web- 
ster. We  know  this  cutter  to  be  a  good  thing 
and  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

The  Mann  bone  cutter  and  Mann's  swing" 
ing  tray  is  sold  for  cash  or  on  installments. 
The  Mann  green  bone  cutter  is  one  of'  the  old 
Teliable  and  standard  cutters  that  have  been  in  . 
use  for  years.  It  is  a  good  one  and  we  use  it 
■ourselves,  hence  we  know  what  it  is  and  recom- 
mend it-  Address  the  F.  \Y.  Mann  Co.,  Mil- 
■ford,  Mass.  Circulars  sent  free  on  application. 

Regulators,  safety  lamps,  thermostatic  bars, 
■thermometers,  boilers,  tai  ks,  in  fact  all  kinds 
•of  appliances  for  incubators,  can  be  had  of  Mr' 
"L.R.  Oakes.  Bloomington,  Indiana.  He  has  an 
illustrated  catalogue  which  he  will  send  free- 
"You  can  get  anything  you  want  from  him. 

j  Mr.  S.  W,  Smith,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  is 
<a  breeder  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  hogs,  also  of 
Jersey,  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry,  dogs,  etc.,  and  has  bred  thoroughbred 
-stock  for  many  years.  Send  for  his  large  cata- 
logue. 

Anconas.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bump  &  Son, Whit- 
ney's Point,  N.  Y.,  have  the  Anconas  and 
-eight  other  breeds.  Eggs  SI. 50  for  15.  They 
send  circulars  free.  The  Anconas  are  good 
layers. 

White  Wonder  fowls  and  eggs  can  be  had  of 
Mrs.  May  French,  New  Haven,  Yermont.  She 
'is  the  originator  ot  the  breed. 

Cut  clover  can  be  had  of  Woodhid  Farm, 
Fox  Chase.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  readypre- 
pared  at  SI. 10  for  50  pounds  or  S2.00  for  100 
pounds,  and  a  pound  is  a  large  quantity,  as  it 
■slight. 

Mr.  J.  Etling,  Hurstville,  N.  Y.,  will  send 
you  his  catalogue  of  Buff  Leghorns. Buff  Coch- 
ins, Andalusians,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Min. 
-orcas.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
■and  White  Plymouth  Eocks,  Hamburgs  and 
Wyandottes.    Write  him. 

Owsley's  Roup  cure  is  a  well-known  prepa. 
•ration  that  contains  harmless  ingredients,  but 
lias  been  tried  with  great  success  for  roup, 
canker  and  gapes.  You  can  get  a  trial  bottle 
for  only  three  cents.  The  proprietor  knows 
that  you  will  then  want  a  full  bottle, which  is 
:$1.00,and  the  three-cent  bottle  shows  his  faith 
in  it.  Write  to  C.  V.  Weed  &  Co.,  23  Centre 
-street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cabbages  that  are  cabbages.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Buckbee.  box  20S,  Roekford,  III., will  send  his 
-seed  book  free.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  Buck, 
bee's  Roekford  market  cabbage,  but  has  other 
seeds  and  offers.  Do  not  miss  seed  and  plant 
look.    You  can  get  it  free. 

The  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co..  box  47,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  will  send  you  their  large  128 
page  combined  catalogue  and  poultry  book  for. 
•only  six  cents.  This  is  a  poultry  book  full  of 
•useful  facts,  and  is  also  illustrative  and  de- 
scriptive of  their  incubators  and  brooders. 


Johnston  &  Stokes,  seedsmen,  217-219  Mar- 
ket street,  Philadelphia,  will  send  you  their 
grand  catalogue  of  seeds,  poultry,  dogs,  pigs 
and  sheep.  They  are  the  largest  dealers  in 
poultry  supplies  in  the  Enited  States  and  can 
provide  you  with  anything— bone  meal, 
ground  flint,  bone  cutters,  oyster  shells,  cut 
clover,  incubators,  brooders  or  anything  you 
may  write  for. 

How  to  get  20  choice  flowers  free  is  explain- 
ed if  you  will  address  the  editor  of  "  How  to 
Grow  Flowers, "  drawer  32,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  explain.  Write  and 
get  the  particulars. 

Bees— all  about  them.  Write  to  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  get  a  sample 
copy  of  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture." 

Hogs  that  weigh  half  a  ton  is  the  kind  of- 
fered by  L.  B  Silver  Co.,  317  Summit  street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  offers  their  Buckeye  incubator  on  30 
days  trial.  They  are  made  of  any  size,  the 
50-egg  size  being  So.  They  request  readers 
to  write  them  for  circular.  They  also  offer  a 
roup  cure. 

Thomas  &  M.  F.  Sankey  (care  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lewis,  manager).  Hanlin  Station,  Pa.,  have  a 
large  farm  on  which  they  raise  all  kinds  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  among  them  being  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes, Buff  Cochins,  Buff  Brahmas,  Lang- 
shans.  Minorcas,  Game  Bantams,  White  Gui- 
neas, Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse, Embden  and 
White  China  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks,  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Mr.  James  A.  Linn,  box  64,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  has  a  large  lot  and  is  selling  trios  at  So 
to  make  room.  His  breeds  are  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  prize  winners.  Black 
Langshans,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  sale  from  above 
breeds  and  also  from  Brahmas,  Wyandottes 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Don't  miss  his 
circular. 

The  Illinois  incubator  and  brooder  is  made 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones,  box  106,  Streator,  111., 
and  buyers  can  get  hot  air  or  hot  water  kind, 
as  preferred.  It  takes  space  and  details  to 
describe  all  the  points  of  an  incubator,  and  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  write  Mr.  Jones  for 
his  descriptive  catalogue,  which  is  illustrated. 

Patents.  Read  the  advertisement  of  "  New 
Ideas,"  Station  K,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  they 
have  something  novel  to  offer  those  interested 
in  patents. 

The  Keystone  poultry  fence  is  made  by  the 
Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  55 
Rush  street,  Peoria,  HE  It  is  strong  and 
durable,  and  they  ask  readers  to  send  for  their 
descriptive  circulars.  They  make  a  specialty 
of  poultry  fence. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Shampanore,  box  1,  Little  Sil- 
ver, N.  J.,  breeds  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas, 
Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans, White  Wyandottes,  Houdans,  White 
Polish  and  Pekin  Ducks.  A  good  hatch  is 
guaranteed.    Send  for  his  large  circular.  , 

Clover  meal  is  just  the  thing  for  young 
chicks.  It  is  fine,  nutritions,  harmless,  and 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  food  of  both  fowls 
and  chicks.  Write  the  Bennett  &  Miller 
Company,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  and  get  a 
sample  free, 

Buffs.  Rev.  L.  E.  Crumbling.  Lee's  Cross 
Roads,  Pa.,  breeds  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Eose-comb  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs  and  fowls 
for  sale.  Write  him,  as  the  Eose-comb  Buff 
variety  is  not  numerous. 

Don't  forget  the  Sprague  Commission 
House,  218  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  111., 


if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  and  wish  to  do 
business  reliable  commission  men. 

Make  your  own  wire  fence,  at  19  cents  per 
rod, with  the  Duplex  automatic  fence  machine 
You  can  find  out  all  about  it  by  writing  to 
Kitselman  Brothers,  box  93,  Ridgeville,  In- 
diana. 

The  Continental  Plant  Co.,  Kittrell,  N.  C, 
have  something  good  in  the  shape  of  straw- 
berry plants.  Don't  buy  until  you  write  them, 
as  plants  from  that  section  reach  perfection. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1962, 
Dansville.  N.  Y.,  make  the  Japan  plum  trees 
their  specialties,  and  want  every  Teader  to 
send  for  their  new  1S98  catalogue,  free  to  all. 
They  have  other  trees  and  plants  also,  and 
can  save  you  money. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Chelton,  Fairmount,  Md..  offers 
100-egg  incubators,  self-regulating,  at  S6,  and 
brooders,  for  100  chicks,  at  §5.  He  asks  all  to 
send  for  his  circular  and  see  what'  he  has,  as 
he  claims  to  have  two  good  things  and  cheap. 

Brown  Leghorns,  13  eggs  for  75  cents,  are 
for  sale  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Moyer,  Shanesville,Ya., 
and  he  keeps  only  the  one  breed  as  a  specialty. 

Bronze  Turkey  eggs,  also  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Pekin  Ducks,  of  choice  stock.  Write  Mr. 
T.  E.  Ferguson,  Cavett,  Ohio.  He  makes 
these  three  breeds  his  reliance  as  the  best,aud 
customers  are  treated  right. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  M.  Wash- 
burn, Tyngsboro,  Mass.,  has  the  Thompson- 
Bradley  strains-prize  stock— and  will  supply 
both  fowls  and  eggs. 

White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  are  of- 
fered by  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Mineral  Ridge, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Paterson  has  selected  stock  and 
offers  eggs  that  will  hatch  true  to  breed. 

Egg  Testers.  Read  what  Mr.  Tony  P. 
Cesare,  Oakes,  North  Dakota,  offers  in  his  ad- 
vertisement. If  his  discovery  is  as  he  claims 
it  is  the  bsst  thing  out. 

We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  Wm. 
Henry  Maule,  of  Philadelphia,  a  handsome 
book.  He  offers  cash  prizes  of  SI. 000  for  the 
largest  club  orders  for  garden  and  flower  seeds. 
See  his  advertisement.  - 

Those  interested  in  ft  good  fence  should 
send  to  Kitselman  Bros.,  Ridgeville,  Ind.,  for 
their  catalogue,  which  shows  24  different  de- 
signs of  fence  the  machine  will  make. 

The  Marilla  Incubator  Co.,  of  Marilla,  N. 
Y.,  say:  "Our  only  argument:  We  ship  a 
machine  that  will  give  satisfaction  or  it  is  not 
a  sale."  Write  these  people  for  catalogue, 
prices,  etc.,  and  mention  this  paper- 

The  Cleveland  Poultry  Food  Co.,  of  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  claim  to  sell  a  food  that  brings 
the  answer. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  make  a  complete  line  of  incu- 
bators and  brooders  and  other  poultry  supplies 
and  appliances. 

Chloro-Naptholeum  is  claimed  to  be  the  best 
application  for  fleas,  lice,  etc.,  and  is  adver- 
tised by  the  West  Manufacturing  .Co.,  206 
East  57th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  were  awarded  first  premium  on  their 
"Successful  "  Incubator  at  the  Chicago  Poul- 
try Show,  which  was  quite  a  mark  of  honor 
and  distinction. 


15  Wh.  Wyan.  eggs  for  SI,  or  IOO  for  S6.00. 
F.  W.  TEMPLE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  HOCS.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 
L.  B.  SILVER  CO..  317  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

White  and  B.  Minorcas.  First-class  stock. 
Eggs  SI  per  15.    S.  A.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Leghorns,  Lister-Rev.  Selected.  Proliflo 
layers.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.   C.  H.  Morris.Millheim.Pa. 

200     ECC     INCUBATOR,    ONLY  SIO.OO' 
F.  M.  CURYEA,  Hanna,  Ills. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LECHORNS  a  specialty.  13 

eggs  75cts. ;  26.  81.        H.  M.  Moyer,  Shanesville,  Pa. 

ECCS!  M. B. Turkevs. B.  P.  Kocks  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
Choice  stock.   F.  E.  FERCUSON,  Cavett,  Ohio. 
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SOME  POINTS  ON  CHICKS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henou,  Quincy,  111.,  makes  a 
few  inquiries.  He  is  a  beginner  and  his 
questions  are  given  for  general  information. 
He  says  : 

I  am  a  beginner  in  the  poultry  business, 
and. like  all  others,  lam  seeking  information. 
I  have  looked  through  the  "  illustrators," 
but  could  not  find  the  desired  information. 

1.  Is  hominy  grit  a  suitable  feed  for  chicks? 
Is  flax  seed  good  to  feed  to  either  young 
chicks  or  laying  liens? 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  chicks  sticking  to 
the  shells?  Last  week  I  took  off  a  fair  hatch, 
forty  out  of  fifty-four  fertile  eggs  ;  the  four- 
teeu  eggs  that  did  not  hatch  I  broke  open  and 
Found  that  in  each  case  the  chick  was  alive, 
but  was  sticking  to  the  shell  and  could  not 
turn. 

3.  Why  is  it  that  it  is  so  hard  to  set  fertile 
eggs  during  January?  When  I  started  my 
incubator  i  bought  my  eggs  from  a  man  who 
1. as  a  large  flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks  (virtu- 
ally for  range)  and  siill,  out  of  137  eggs,  there 
were  only  fifty-four  fertile  ones. 

i.  In  your  opinion  which  is  the  best  breed 
fill' market  use,  White  or  Barred  Plymouth 
Ricks?  I  am  keeping  two  kinds,  Dark 
B-ahmas  and  Partridge  Cochins  for  fancy, 
ai  d  T  want  to  keep  one  breed  that  will  do  for 
in  irket  use  as  broilers,  also  for  eggs,  as  well 
as  for  fancy,  and  T  cannot  decide  which 
bi  ;ed  of  the  Plymouth  Koeksto  keep. 

(.  Hominy  grit  and  flaxseed  make  excellent 
fojds  for  chicks,  but  neither  kind  should  be 
gU-en  exclusively.  Flaxseed  should  be  scat- 
tered in  litter,  like  millet  seed,  so  that  the 
cl  icks  may  be  made  to  work  and  scratch. 

I.  Chicks  stick  to  the  shells  from  lack  of 
nnisture,  but  there  are  causes  due  to  the  eggs 
sometimes,  which  are  unknown.  The  fact 
that  some  chicks  came  out  of  their  eggs  in 
good  shape  shows  that  the  other  eggs  were 
not  good,  being  wrong  in  some  particular. 

3.  Fertile  eggs  are  more  difficult  to  procure 
in  winter,  because  at  that  season  the  hens 
ha  ye  but  little  exercise  and  are  usually  too 
fat. 

4.  There  is  no  advantage  between  the 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  Either 
will  produce  fine  broilers  and  also  rank  above 
the  average  as  layers. 


S.  C  B.  Minorcas'  Eggs,  best  strain,  13  for 
SI. 00.       H.  J.  WULFMEYER,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

EOCS-13  for  $1.  Houdans.  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  W 
P.  ) locks.   J.  B.  SPANCLER,  Mechanicsburg.Pa 

Bl.ick  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.  W.  DOU  D,  TURIN,  N.  Y. 

S.  0.  W.  LEGHORNS.  EQCS.  «2  oo  per  15. 
J.  A.   PETERSON.  Mineral   Ridge.  IOWA. 

BUFF  LECHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  13  eggs, 
5 J  <us„  2«,  75  cts.      P.  STRONG.  Millington.  Mich. 

B.  P.  ROCKS,  Thompson-Bradley  strains.  Choice 
stock  and  eggs.        M.  Washburn.  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

S.  L.  WYANS.  ONLY.  ECCS  SI. 00  PER  15. 
□  T.  K.  MCDOWELL,  Principio,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


S.  S.  HAIV1BURCS,  Wh.  Legs..  Blk.  Minorcas. 
Fine  stock.   Eggs  $2.    H.  MILLER,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 


BROOK  SIDE  YARDS,  Nelson,  Pa.  25  varie- 
ties.   Poultry  catalogue  for  4  lc.  stamps.    Cir.  free. 


LEADINC  VARIETIES    of  Fancy  Poultry. 

Price  list  free.  Frank  Myers.  Freeport.  111.  Box  1177. 


R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Carries. 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  Winey,  E.  Salem. Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER  IN  SACKS,  SI. 00  per  I0O 
Pounds.    .J.   G.  QUIK1N,  Tioga  Center.  N.  Y. 


CUT  CLOVER  HAY  READY  FOR  USE,  $2 

per  100  lb  sack.   Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


POULTRY  FEEDER  and  Exerciser  keeps 

fowls  at  work.  Circular.   J.  G.  Whitten.  Genoa,  N.Y, 

LICHT  BRAHMA  EGCS,S2forl5;S3  for  30. 

Five  Acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


White  Wonder  Eggs,  S2  per  setting,  3  set. 
tings  S5.    W.  J.Cabb,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.-F.ggs  of  tl.e  very  test  stock  of  Buff 
Leghorns.  Hull  Cochin  Bantams  and  \V.  lx  Rocks, 
13 eggs  for $1,     SAMUEL  ARMS.  Columbia.  Pa. 

INDIAN  CAME  EQCS.  13  for  $3."0.  Crushed 
Oyster  Shells.  $11.5' '.  and  Mica  Crystal  Grit,  $7 .U  per 
ton.         Cleveland  Poultry  Co..  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 


BUFF  P  ROCKS.  COLUM3IAN. WHEELER 
AND  WHITBECK  STRAINS.  ECCS  SI.5o 
Setting.      FRED  ARMER,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  V. 


THOROUCHBRED  White,  Brown  and  Buff 
6.  C.  LECHORNS.  ECCS  SI  PER  13. 

O.J.  WAID,  Palmer,  Mass. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  that  win.  Eggs 
81.50  per  setting.  J.  S  Hoffman,  Sharon.  Pa. 


ECCS  from  thoroughbred  Black  Minorcas.  75  cents 
per  15.        R.  L.  WHITEHILL,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes  exclusively.  Strong, 

vigorous  stock.  Great  layers.  Not  inbred.  Eggs, 
$1  per  13.     B.  BILLINCS,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

ECCS.- 15.  51;  36,  $2.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Legs., 
G.  Wyandottes.    Prize  winners. 

J.  KNAPP&SON,  PRATTSBURCH,  N.  Y 

WHITE  WONDERS.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  Cir.  free.  MRS  MAY  FRENCH,  New 
Haven,  Vt.,  owner  of  Originator's  Stock. 


CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  S2  per  100 
lbs.:  50  lbs.,  SI. 10.  Circular.  WOODHID 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PH  I  LA  D  E  LPH  I  A,  PA. 

Buff, W. and  B.  Legs. ,  Buff  and  B.  P.  Rocks. 
SI  to    $1.50   per    setting.     Cood  stock. 
HAMME  BROS.,  Smith's  Station,  Pa. 

YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR. 

A  very  fine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  being 
shipped  to  all  States.  Potts  Brothers, Parkesburg, Pa. 

BUFF  PLYM- 
OUTH ROCKS 

H.    E.    BENEDICT,    Elmira,     New  York. 

IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.    Prolific  laying  strains. 
C.  E.  CHALFANT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  fine  selected  stock.  Good 
layers.  Eggs  SI  per  15,  Svi  per  50.  S5  per  hundred. 
E.  J.  BULL,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  Box  811. 

MAMMOTH    LICHT    BR  A  H  MAS  EXCLU- 

sively.  Eggs  for  hatching  the  year  round.  15.  $1; 
50. $3;  $100, $5.    A.  M.  Gallagher. B.  317,Norristown.Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Legho-ns,  White  and  Brown, 

S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Peitin  and  Rouen  Duck  eggs  in 
season.  J.  W.  COOK,  Poneto,  Indiana. 

CET  your  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching  from  R.  C.  MELOY,Coon  Island, 
Pa.  Choice  birds.  Eggs  SI  und  S2persetting. 

CHAS.  SWAIM,Zionsville,lnd.,sends  free 
cat.,  Sil.  Wy.,  Langs.,  Brahmas,  Rocks 

and  P.  Ducks.   Prizes  won.   Netting  and  Supplies. 


FOR  SALE.— Fine  Black  Minorca  Cockerels  of  the 
Geo.  Northup  strain,  also  eggs  In  season.  Address 
MRS.  J.  C.  WIRTS,  Delavan,  Wis. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  MINORCAS,  DIRECT 
from    leading    winners.  WYANDOTTES. 
O.  W.  TAYLOR  Tyrone.  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

Farmer's  Incubator,  latest  invention.  9i  per 
cent  guaranteed  from  start.  2  0  egg.  »..Mi;  Brooders, 
?2.o  .         Farmers'  Incubator  Co.,  McComb.  Ohio. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY  AND  ECCS.  ALL 

Pigeons  and  Haies  natural.  Colored  t>0  page  book. 
5  cents.  d.  A.  BERCEY.  TELFORD.  PA. 

AN  experienced  and  capable  man  desires  position  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Thoroughly  experienced  with 
Incus,  and  Brooders.     Harry  Ives,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES      NONE  BETTER. 

ECCS  *2.oo  per  13.  Write  for  Circular. 
RALPH  WOODWARD  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  18  va- 
rieties pure  bred  fowls.  Eggs  si  per  15. 
Stock  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue 
free.  P.  E.  TWI N I NC.  Kipton.  Ohio. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  in  the  lead  as 
best  suited  for  all  purposes.    Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registry.   Prices  low. 
 POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

WANTED  — WEEKLY  SUPPLY  OF  BROIL- 
ERS.   CAPONS    AND    OTHER  POULTRY. 

dry  picked;  also  white  eggs  and  Duck  egg.  Good 
prices  given.   J.  H.  Wilcox.  1107  Broadway ,N.y .City. 

ECCS  from  Hawkins  and  Munger  strain  of 

B.  P.  Rocks  and  from  Fox  and  Forsyth  strains  of 
Single  Comb  B.  Leghorns  for  sale  at  it,  0  per  13. 
V/.  C.  WADSWORTH.  Pittsford.  Mich. 

THEAUMEND  POULTRY  YARDS  BREED 

the  finest  P.  Cochins — they  are  prize  winners.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Eggs,  $1  for  13  or  £2  for  3*. 
Write  to"  CLARK  ACM  KND.  Box  555.  Delta.  Ohio. 


$ SAVED  OX 
UPPLIE 
Best. 
All  Kinds 


BOOKS.  PAPERS.  ETC.  Cata- 

loguetellsthe  rest.  Sent  for  2c. 

SUPPLY  ACENCY. 
Crittenden,  New  York. 


WILSON'S  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

are  the  acknowledged  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Eight  new  awards  at  N.Y.  Feb.  !>K,:  also 
Am.  Buff  P.  Rock  Club's  Silver  Cup.  Eggs.?5  ,vr  13; 
!)  for  2C:  12  for  39.  Buff  Wyandottes.  same  prices 
J.  D.  WILSON.  Box  127  B,  Worcester,   N.  Y. 

B.    MINORCAS,    LT\    BRAHMAS.  EICHT 

other  varieties.  Every  fowl  in  breeding 
pen  scores  over  92.  I  have  nothing  but  the 
very  best.  Fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 
Also  Pekin  Ducks  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  S.  M.  HALL.  Breneman.  Pa. 

Is  *white  limestone 
very  rich  in  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is 
broken  in  lragments 
small  ami  line,  not 
dust.  Fowls  made 
healthful  and  just 
t  he  elements  wanted. 
Unrivaled  for  the  yard.  300  it,  barrel  |nr*i  00.  Address 
'HE  N0RRIS& CHRISTIAN  LIME  ib  STONE  CO.,  MARION,  ol 


want  the  best  when  you  come  to 
buy  an  incubator.  Those  con- 
clusions will  at  once  lead  you  to 
the  purchase  of  the 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 

which  has  stood  the  severest  tests 
for  years, both  at  theshows  and  in 
actual  operation.  Has  proven  its 
superiority  in  every  point, every- 
where and  in  every  climate. 

What  our  patrons  say  of  it  and  our 
incomparable  brooders  will  be  found 
inour224  p.  .^talog.  fully  illustrated. 

ETSent  for  10  cents  to  all  inquirers. 

Over  HO  yards  of  fancy  poultry- 
nested  for  season  of  1898. 

Reliable  Incub.  &  Br'dcr  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


6  Melons  Weigh  42o  Pounds. 
One  Triumph  Watermelon  grown  in  Okla- 
homa weighed  lo5  pounds. 

Finest  shipping  and  market  melon  in  the  U.  S.  Its 
great  size  ami  magnif  icent  appearance  makes  it 
a  ready  seller  at  fancy  prices,  sloo  in  cash  prizes 
for4  largest  Triumph  Melons  grown  in  ls'.'s.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  all  information,  free.  Address 

W.  M.  CIRARDEAU. 
Lock  Box  10H,  Monticello.  Fla. 


fill  Good,  Vigorous  Breeding  Stock. 

Moied  lor  Besi  Results. 


Eggs  for  hatching  — Colden  and  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes. 13  for  81.5  o:  26  for  $2. 5o.  Columbian 
Wyandottes  13  for  *3.5o.  Circulars  free. 
ColclenWyandotteChromos. size 9x1 1  inches, 
lithographed  in  7  different  colors.  Price  3 
cents  each  by  mail  postpaid. 
Address 


WARREN,  PA. 


April  15,  1898 
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S.  C.  3.  LEOHORNS,  B,  P.  ROCKS,  S.  C. 

'H-.TnSnres.  S.  Wvanfiottes.  I  please  mv  customers. 
Eggs.  SI  per  13:  28.  S1.T5.        A.  L.  CARY.  Lewis.  O. 

BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF  P.  ROCKS,  Light 
Brahmas.  Brown  and  Buff  Legs.   Eggs  $1.50  per  15. 

A.  L.    FAWCETT,    New  Albany,  Penna. 

EOCS.  20  for  SI.  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  B. 
W.  and  Buff  Legs..  Wyans.  and  Mins.  20  other  varie- 
ties cheap.   Cat.  3  cts.  J.  A.  Rubreeht.  Telford.  Pa. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  Houdans  for  sale  from  best 
strains.  Eggs  SI. 50  per  13.  Rouen  Duck  eggs  SI  per  13 

CHAS.  HOPPER  &  CO..  Box  304.  Ashby.  Ohio. 

BUFF,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Leg- 
horns and  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Rocks  a  specialty. 
•Catalogue  free.  A.  A.  Groff,  Lederachsville,  Penna. 

BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  up-to-date 
ctock.  ECC3,  SI  50  per  13,  S3. OO  per  30. 
WW!.  H.  HALTEMAN,  East  Coventry,  Pa. 

200  LICHT  BRAHMAS,  B.  P.  ROCKS,  AND 

<Jolden  Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Incubator  eggs 
-?5.00  per  100.   Robt.  W;  Lusby.  Kennedyville.  Md. 

FOR    SALE. -BROWN    LECHORNS,  B.  P. 

Bocks  and  American  Dominiques  and  seven  other 
-varieties.   Address,  William  McClain.  Quincy.  Ohio. 

OAMES  M.   SMITH,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 

Breeder  of  sixteen  leading  varieties  of  Poultry. 
Eggs  SI  per  13;  S3  per  60.   Catalogue  free. 

ROBERT  HAMILTON,  Een  Avon.  Pa.,  breeder 
■of  standard  Lt.  Brahs..  Buff  Cochin  Bantams. Magpie 
and  White  Fantail  Pigeons.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS,  exclusively,  5  years 
a  breeder.  26  eggs,  SI.  Circular  free. 
Simeon  Tobias,  Cana,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind. 

« CLIMAX"  POULTRY  NETTING . 

STRONCEST  AND  BEST. 

Trices  low  and  fi  eight  paid.  Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.  JAMES  S.  CASE,  Co Ic h ester, Con n . 

A.  P.  ALLEN.  WESLEYVILLE.  PA.,  (for- 
Tnerlv  Meadviliei.  Lt.  Brahmas,  Silver  Wyandottes. 

B.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $1.00. per  13:  $2.50  per  40. 
To  your  Express  Co.      CIRCULAR  FREE 

S.   C.  BROWN  LECHORNS  ONLY.  NINTH 

season.  First  on  hen  and  pullet  at  Titusville,  Dec. 
'97:  Stock  and  eggs.  Some  large  well  marked  birds 
iorsale.  H  A.  PINNEY,  Sheffield,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LECHORNS  and  BUFF 
P.  ROCKS     ECCS  S2.00  PER  13:  FOWLS 

SI  to  S5  per  piece.  Write. REV.  L.  ECRUMB- 
LINC,  Lee's  Cross  Roads,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

5.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  (Northup  strain), 
BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  (Thompson  and 
3Iavburge  strain)  that  have  won  and  will  win  again. 
Eggs  $1.50, 15;  S2.  30.  H.  E.  Anstine.Stewartstown.Pa. 

YOUNC  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROM  B. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C  White  Leghorns 
"for  sale,  at  8c.  apiece.  Distance  no  objection. 
-Send  for  circular.      Jos.  D.  Wilson.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Lj.     C-t  „ „  L  .„  Always  Winners  For 
I.  BrahlTiaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  test  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.    POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

BUFF,  L.  and  D.  Brahmas,  Buff,  W.  and  B. 
P.  Rocks,  Buff  and  Colden  Wyandottes,  R. 
and  S.  C.  B.  Buff  Legs.    Eggs,  SI  per  15; 

02  per  40.   Cata.    S.  K.  Mohr,Cooi  ersburg.  Pa. 

H.  T.HERMAN,  Carlisle,  Pa.  B.  B.  Red 
Came,  W.  F.  Black  Spanish,  Pit  Came,  B. 
B.  Red  and  Red  Pile  Came  Bantams. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE.    ECCS,  SI. 50  PER  13. 


INDIAN     CAMES,    ONE    OF    THE  BEST 
FLOCKS  IN  AMERICA.    Birds  two  to  ten  dol- 
lars each.   Eggs  three  and  four  dollars  per  fifteen. 
DR.  EDwV.  MOORE,  Albany,  New  York. 

20   LEAD  I N  C   VARIETIES   OF  POULTRY 

40  page  catalogue,  fowls  in  colors,  valu- 
able information.  How  to  make  poultry  pay.  with 
egg  check,  10  cts.      H.  H.  FR1CK,  Fricks,  Pa. 

OUR  HANDSOME  CATALOCUE  IS  WORTH 
tel. 00  to  you.  It  tells  all  about  the  Poultry 
■business.  Send  four  cents  for  it.  S.  A.  HUM- 
MEL,    BOX    86,    FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS. 

BONE  MEAL,  SHELL,  CRIT,  BEEF  Scraps, 

Green  Bone  Cutters.  Wire.  Markers,  Caponizing 
Sets  and  Poultry  Supplies.  J.  H.  SLACK, 
M'fg.  Poultry  Supplies,  Bloomsbury,N. J. 


THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

S25.0U.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

R  O  W.  LECHORNS.    ECCS  SI  PER  SET., 

from  stock  that  laid  when  4  months  old, 
and  have  averaged  for  Nov.,  Dec.  and  Jan. 
60  eggs  each.     C.  H.  CLARK,  Cobalt,  Ct. 

BONE  MILL  FOR  SALE.— One  No.  2 
Mann  s  Bone  Cutter,  price  SI2.  Perfect 
order,  not  over  300  lbs.  bone  ever  been  in 
it.      H.  J.  CURTIS,  Red  Hook-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

ROSE   COMB    BUFF    LECHORNS,  FINE 

winter  laying  strain,  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Thirteen  eggs,  prepaid  by  express,  S2.00. 
A.  E.  WOHLERT,  225  Lexington  Ave.,Altoona,Pa. 

KLINE'S  BUFF  ROCKS.  31  premiums  and  11 
specials  on  S4  entries  at  New  York,  Washington, 
Kansas-  City,  Buffalo.  Johnstown,  Hagerstown.  and 
•  others.  Egas  S2.00.  Send  stamp  for  our  '9S  catalogue. 
.FRANK  KLINE,  Box  bOS  J.,  Spring  City,  Pa. 


S6  HATCHERS,  100-egg.  self  reg.  Brooders.  100- 
chick,  S5.   Cir.  2c.       J.  A.  Cheltou.  Fairmount.  Md. 

I  SELL  S.  C.  W.  LECS.  ECCS.  S1.5H  per  15:  S2 
per 30.   ARTHUR  CARPENTER.  Mellott.  Ind 


V/.  F.  B.  Spanish  34  years.  Eggs  S2  per  13, 
S3.5o  per  26,  S5  per  39,»lo  per  loo.  Cir.  free 
John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co..)  Ind. 

B.  P.  Rocks,  bred  for  size,  laying,  and  exhibition 
qualities.  Eggs  and  fowls  for  sale.  ANNA  E. 
BRENNEN,722  York  Road,  Baltimore.  Md. 

ROYAL  STRAIN  BLK.  MINORCAS.  Winners. 
Bred  in  line  over  20  years,  from  champion  and  im- 
ported stock.  Eggs  S2.5'  per  13.  St.  Bernard 
Dogs.  F.  H.WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

POTATOES.  One  whole  potato  by  mail, 
instructions  for  prizes  and  a  p'k  g  each 
of  5  early  vegetables  and  Cata.  for  25  cts. 
FAIRVIEW  SEED  FARM,  Rose  Hill,  N.Y. 

B.  PLYMOUTH    ROCKS,  PURE 
BLOOD, THOMPSON'S  STRAIN, 
THIRTEEN    FOR    SI. 00.    C.  T. 
"    BENEDICT,  N.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE,  R.  C.  BROWN  LEC- 

horn  and  Silver  Dorking  eggs.  SI  per  13.  One-half 
guaranteed  to  hatch  or  replaced  free.   Price  winners. 

A.  E.  SMOCK,  Colburn,  Ind. 

Rose  C.  B.  Leghorns,  specialty  12  years,  (farm 
range).  S.  C.  Black  Legs.,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs 
from  prize  winners.  -1.50  per  15,  »2.5o  per  3o. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


200   FOWLS   FOR    SALE      B.   and   W.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyans.,  B.  Legs  ,  P.  Cuineas. 
Eggs  5o  cents  and  SI  OO  per  13.  Stamp. 
MRS.  J.  P.  HELLINCS,  Dover,  Del. 

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets:  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  SI  each.  Eggs  SI  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

WHITE  and  Barred  P.  Rock,  White  Wyan- 
dotte and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  at 
SI. 50 each,  to  make  room.  Eggs  for  hatching  SI  per 
13.  A.  RISLEY  MULLER,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  LECHORN  ECCS  S2.00  PER  13,  or 
S3. 50  per  26,  from  prize  winners.  A  grand 
lot  of  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Circular. 

W.  C.  FULTON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

BUY  ECCS  FROM  THE  TWO  BEST  BREEDS 
on  earth.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  13  eggs 
for  81;  Buff  Leghorn,  13  eggs  for  81.50 
Write  your  wants.  H.L.  REED  S  POULTRY 
YARDS,  CILBOA,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  York. 

BLACK  MINORCAS,  BLACK  LANCSHANS, 

Madison  Square  Card  en  winners.  4  prizes 
on  6  entries.  1st  B.  M.  Cock:  Cir.  tells 
rest.  Eggs  S3.  2  sets.  S5.  B.  P.  Rock  egg  S2,  three.  5. 
J.  H.  DOANE,  Box  400.  Couverneur,  N.  Y. 

5C0  ROLLS  OF  POULTRY  NETTING 

Best  quality,  any  width,  all  sizes  of  mesh  and  wire. 
Prices  low.  Freight  paid.  Send  list  of  what  von 
want.  J.  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conri. 

PURE  BRED  LICHT  BRAHMAS,  BARRED 
AND  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  BUFF 
LECHORNS,  RED  CAPS  AND  PEK  DUCKS. 
ECCS  CHEAP.  WRITE  FOR  '98  CATA- 
LOCUE.      F.  D.  NEWSOM,  Durand,  Mich. 


KLON  DIKES ! 

New  breed:  chickens  can't  fly;  feathers  valuable: 
low  introduction  prices:  cir.  containing  cut  and  de- 
scription free.        Wm.  R.  BLACK.  Bolivar,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks.  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. W. 
Wyandottes.  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.   D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  IT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

High-class  Poultry,  12  breeds,  land  and  water 
fowls.  Choice  stock  and  eggs.  Also  complete  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies.  Lowest  prices.  Cut  clover.  SI. 5  ■, 
Grit,  75c,  Ground  Bone.  S1.5'1  per  10 ,  lbs.  Catalogue 
free.  R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Mankato,  Minn. 

T^TJDf^kTA   SEND    FIVE    CENTS  OR 
STAMPS  FOR  IOO-FA3E 

Book. of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  o.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Eiizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

IMPROVED  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
15  eggs  S2.00:  1,000,  S60.00.  Circularfor 
stamp.  FREE  with  each  order,  How  we 
Feed  Corn,  Saves  Feed,  Prevents  Crip- 
ples. MARYBROOK  RANCH,  Fannetts- 
burg,  Pa. 

ECCS  FOR  HATCH  INC  FROM  PURE  BRED 
L.  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS,  BUFF  LEC- 
HORNS. S.  C.White  Leghorns.  Barred  and  W.  P. 
Rocks,  Black  and  W.  Minorcas,  S.  L.  Wyandottes, 
Blue  Andalusians.  S.  S.  Hamburgs.  Catalogue  free. 
J.  ETLINC.  HURSTVILLE    ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

THE  BUCKEYE  CHICKEN  CHOLERA  COM- 
POUND Cures.    GUARANTEED.  Prevents 

Cholera.  Roup.  Gapes,  Canker.  Diarrbcea.  Diphtheria. 
Indorsed  by  the  highest  Poultry  and  Pigeon  authori- 
ties. By  mail  50c.  per  bottle.  The  Buckeye  Poul- 
try Medicine  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

60  ECCS,  S3;  15,  $1.  AND  2  MEDICATED 
NEST  ECCS,  25  varieties.  Poor  hatches  dupli- 
cated at  half  price  Pure  bred  and  choicest  strains. 
Parts  of  settings  in  each orderif  desired.  Circu  lar 
free  with  list  of  premiums  won. 

WHITNEY  BROS.,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Cetthe  best  or  none.  Six  hundred  elegant 
breeding  birds,  Rankin  Strain.  Eggs  after 
Christmas  bythe  sitting, hundred  orthou- 
sand.  H.  E.  MOSS,  EDCEWOOD  DUCK 
FARM,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


FOR  SALE.     ECCS   FROM  THOROUCH- 

bred  Pekin  Ducks  (farm  range),  also  from  Black 
Langshans.  75c.  per  setting;  three  settings  for  $2.00. 
CHAS.  BROKAW,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

PLUM  CROVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  F.  M. 
SCHULER,  Quakertown,  pa.,  Prop.  Light 
Brahmas.  Dark  Brahmas.  Buff  Brahmas.  Barred  P. 
Bocks.  White  P.  Rocks. Buff  P.  Rocks.  Pea  Comb  Bar. 
P.  Rock,  Golden  Wyandottes.  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  2  cts.  Cata. 

DUCK  CULTURE. 

The  4th  edition  of  "  Natural  and  Artificial  Daelj 
Culture."  by  James  Rankin,  is  just  out.  It  has  been 
enlarged,  revised  and  illustrated.  A  question  bureaa 
has  been  added,  designed  to  answer  all  questions 
concerning  the  diseases,  cure,  management  and 
feeding  of  the  duck  from  shell  to  market.  Price, 
25  cents  postpaid. 

Poultry  Keeper  Company. Parkesburg, Pa. 


Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  per  100  4i>.  hag,  3  .75. 
Mica  Crystal  Grit,  per  le(l  a.  bag,  .75. 
Ground  Bone,  per  1  n  ft.  bag.  2.  0. 

Lower  prices  for  larger  quantities.   Ship  us  your 

POULTRY  Arj£>  EGGS. 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO., 

218  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


New  York. 


"  Pekin  Ducks." 

Eggs  for  hatching  froml.SOn  breeding  ducks,  strong 
and  vigorous  stock.  Our  record  in  one  season  is 
20.006  ducks.  No  other  farm  in  the  country  can 
show  such  a  record.  SI. 50  per  15:  SS.O  1  per  lflti.  Lib- 
eral discount  on  large  orders.  Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue. 

WEBER  BROS., 

WRENTHAM,       -       -  MASS. 

PRIZE  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 

INDIANA  KINC  at  head  of  flock.  Sweepstakes. 
First  and  special  wins  at  Indiana  Show  lSHti-7.  13 
entries,  lS9t5.wpn  us  9  regular  and-.  2  special  .pre- 
miums. t>  entries.  13'.'7.won  us  0  regular  and  o  special 
premiums.  Best  pair  weighed  75  lbs.  in  medium 
flesh.  Lowest  score  '.154.  highest  score  97!^.  Fowls 
and  eggs  for  sale  of  M.  B.  Turkeys.  Buff  Leghorns, 
B.  P.  Rocks  and  P.  Ducks.  Stock  S2  to  S10  eacb ;  egg* 
S2  per  13  up.  Full  line  of  poultry  supplies,  send  1 
cent  stamp  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 

5.  B.  JOHNSTON  &  CO.,  BOX  44,  BOGGSTOBH,  IND. 

AT  THE  CREAT  MADI- 
SON SQUARE  CARDEN 

shows  1S95.  1S90  and  1S07  I  won  more  prizes  on 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Silver  and 
White  Wyandottes  than  any  other  breeder.  They 
have  won  at  America's  greatest  shows  sir.ee  1SS0. 
EGGS  AND  FOWLS  FOR  SmLE. 
Cata.  of  America's  Best  P.  Rocks  and  Wvans.  free. 
A.  C.  Ha  wkins,  Lancaster.  Mass.  Lock  Box  4. 

Poultry  Supplies  of  Every  Description, 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
I.F.Schott,  New  Pittsburg,  Wayne  Co.,  O. 

HANLIN  STATION  POULTRY  FARM. 
HICH  CRADE  ECCS  FOR  HATCHING 
FROM  THE  VERY  BEST  CLASS  OF  LAND 
AND  WATER  FOWLS.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown,  White  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  Colden  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Cochins,  Buff  Brahmas,  Black  Lang- 
shans, and  Minorcas,  B.  B.  R.  Came  Ban- 
tams and  White  Cuirreas.  Mammotn 
Bronze  Turkeys.  Touloose,  Ebden  ana 
White  China  Ceese.  Pekin  Ducks.  FINE 
STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES.  THOS.  &  F.  M.  SANKEY,  Pro- 
prietor, care  of  J.  H.  LEWIS,  Manager,  Han- 
lin  Station,  Pa. 

PALM  FREE.  Send  20  cents  in  silver  or  stamps, 
and  receive  our  Large.  Handsome.  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  the  next  three  months.  All  about  animals; 
pets  of  all  kinds:  queer,  quaint  and  instructive. 
Fall  of  interesting  information  and  wonderful  true 
stories.  To  every  one  ordering  our  Magazine  for 
three  months  we  will  send  free  a  beautiful  palm. 
This  is  a  great  bargain,  offered  solely  to  further  in- 
troduce our  Magazine,  which  was  established  1S73, 
but  recently  greatly  improved.  You  Know  what 
palms  are  worth,  and  that  you  cannot  buy  a  palm 
alone  for  this  price.  1.000  palms  weie  donated  to  us 
for  this  purpose.  Full  cultural  directions  sent.  Also 
a  handsome  badge  of  the  society,  makes  a  splendid 
scarf-pin.  Order  af  once,  before  all  plants  are  gone. 
Nat.  Humane  Alliance,  United  Charities 
B'd'g,  New  York. 

Hatch  Every 

you  put  into  your  Incubator  bv  using  our 
'•  Method  and  Pads."  Those  chicks  that  die  in 
the  shell  at  the  end  of  each-and  every  hatch 
can  all  be  saved.  There  aie  Incubators  and 
hatching  machines  of  all  kinds,  shapes  and 
forms:  some  are  good  and  some  are  otherwise. 
We  have  the  tonic  in  the  shape  of  our  "  Method 
and  Pads."  to  correct  the  moisture  defect  in 
any  make.  aVid  will  guarantee  to  hatch  every 
fertile  egg  you  put  in  your  Incubator.  If  we 
do  not  succeed  the  trial  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing. We  are  helping  hundreds  to  success; 
why  not  you?  Send  for  our  circular:  it  tells 
you  all  about  our  "  Method  and  Pads." 
Address, 

Union  Manufacturing  Co., 

LANCASTER,  PA. 
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WHITE  MINORCA  ECCS,S2  PER  FIFTEEN. 
F.  SCHAUBLE,  129  E  18,  ERIE,  PA. 

FIFTEEN  ANCONA  ECCS  $1.50.  EIGHT 
other  varieties,  SI  for  15.  Circular  free. 
J.  L.  BUMP  &  SON,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

FERTILE  EGGS. 

That  is  what  you  want  aud  we  have  them  for  sale 
from  Thoroughbred  Farm  Raised  Poultry. 
Cur  breeders  this  year  are  an  unusually  fine  lot  of 
vigorous  birds,  picked  for  size,  weight  aud  feather, 
from  splendid  laying  stock.  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes.  15  Eggs,  $2. 00;  30 
Eggs,  $3.75:  5o  Eggs,  S5.oo.  Belgian 
Hares  Sl.oo  a  head.  CRESCENT  POULTRY 
FARM,  F.  F.  Davison,  Shousetown,  Pa. 
Still  a  few  W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels  SI  each. 

FOR  POULTRY. 


Bone  Ileal 
« .  ran  11 1  j 1 1  c<l  Bone  - 
»■  ron  ml  Beet"  Scraps 
('alc)te  ... 
OiiBhed  FHnt  - 
t'rusuedOyster  Shells 


Per  100  Tb  Bag, 
"  loo  lb  '* 

"  100  s>  " 

"  200  lb  " 

200  lb  " 

200  lb  " 


*2.50 
2.00 
2.oO 
l.SO 
1.50 
1.50 
shipped 


Price    List  and  Samples  iree.  Orders 

promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Li  

count*  on  large  quantities  to  Dealers. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft, 
Caps  &  Nails. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 


Wind  and  W»i*>r- 

Sample  free. 

A.F  8WAN,102  Fulton  StN.Y. 


rriiBE, 
V  rraol. 


^ocky  Hill  Grit 

A  First-class,  Light-colored  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Crit.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer 
direct  aud  get  the  bottom  prices.  IOO  Pound 
Bag,  Fifty  Cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE  FOR  STAMP. 

1ROCKY  MILL  G«IT  WOSK^S, 
Office,  SI  Main  St.,  Mllford,  Maes. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Eoos  oi  PODUttir  Breeds!  eqqs  oi  Popular  Price 

Light  Brahma,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte,  Buff. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorn,  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs  and  C.  S.  Bantams.  Eggs  of  the 
above  Si  OO  per  13;  S2.00  per  30.  Pekin 
Duck  egg,  SI.OO  per  II.  White  China 
Coose  eggs,  $2  00  per  II.  Turkey  eggs, 
(three. fourths  wild)  $2.00  per  9.  Large 
pens,  fine  birds,  prompt  shipments. 
SHOOK  BROTHERS, 

Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

0FR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us,  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Illus- 
trated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in  A  DOLLAR 
BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS.  Address, 
W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  49  North  St.,  Boston. 


KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading;  Strain  of 

Si  C,  White  Legs,  and  HI,  Wyandottes. 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 
shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 


FABIITS.  X.  Y 


Stamp  for  Catalogue 


P.  O.  BOX  501. 


LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  FREE  for  winter 
blooming,  to  introduce  our  handsome,  large,  Illu- 
strated Magazine  all  aboutunimals;  petsof  all  kinds; 
queer,  quaint  and  instructive.  Full  of  interesting 
information  and  wonderful  true  stories.  We  will 
send  the  Magazine  for  the  next  three  months  and 
six  large  roots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  full  di- 
rections for  cultivation ;  sure  to  grow  and  be  covered 
with  flowers ;  worth  T>0  cents.  Also  a  handsome  badge 
of  the  society,  makes  a  splendid  scarf-pin.  All  for 
20  cents  in  silver  or  stamps.  Send  at  once  to  secure 
this  bargain.  Nat.  Humane  Alliance,  United 
Charities  B'd'g,  New  York. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Our  "Gilt  Edge"  strain  is  noted  for  hardiness  and 
correct  markings.  Carries  H  wild  blood.  Unsur- 
passed for  size  and  luster. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

From  the  most  noted  strains  in  America. 

BLACK  MINORCAS 

That  are  great  layers  and  beauties. 

B.  P.  Kocks.  Black  Javas  and  P.  Ducks  that  are  sure 

to  give  satisfaction.   Eggs  $1.50  to  82.   Send  for  free 

catalogue. 

R.  W.  DAVISON, 

Box  10,  CLENDOLA,  N.J. 


B.  ANDALUSIANS,  W.  P.  ROCKS  AND 
SINCLE  COMB  B  LEGHORNS  ECCS. 
82  00  PER  13  PEKIN  DUCKS  AND  SINCLE 
COMB  B  MINORCAS  ECCS  sl.oo  PER 
13.    STOCK  FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP. 

W.  J.  BRAIDWOOD, 
Box  27,  CALT.  ONT  ,  CAN'. 


NOT  THE   CHEAPEST    PAPER   BUT  THE 
BEST  PAPER  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY 

What  Everybody  Says  Must  Be  So 
Success  With  The  Carden  and  Farm- 


30  CENTS  PER  YEAR- 


A  large  16- page  monthly  paper,  brim 
full  of  entertaining  writing  and  val- 
uable hints  on  the  Carden,  Home 
and  Farm.  A  paper  that  will  enable 
you  to  save  money  if  you  follow  the 
many  valuable  suggestions  offered 
in  its  well-filled  pages.  Don't  miss 
this  low-priced  but  valuable  paper 
when  making  up  your  list  for  1898. 
Success  with  the  Carden  and  Farm. 


Ernest  King,  Publisher, 


Reed  City, 


Michigan. 


The  Up-to-Date  k^p?nncVh0a0rkt: 

Can  be  kept  by  any  one.  and  every  fancy  or  market 
poultryman.  great  or  sumll,  should  possess  one. 


SCORE  CHART. 

September 


FOWLS. 


It  contains  twelve  score  sheets,  one  fowls  bought 
sheet,  one  eggs  bought  sheet,  one  feed  sheet,  one 
prize  sheet  and  one  balance  sheet.  This  last  gives 
an  entire  summing  up  of  the  entire  year's  expenses 
and  Incomes,  with  their  respective  gains  or  losses. 
Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 

MALLEI  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  Whiter  SI.,  B0SI0IL 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CHICKENS,  TUR^ 
KEYS,  DUCKS  AND  CEESE.  A  buyer's-. 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sale.  Plan  and  view  of  poultry  farm, 
finely  illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  cts.,  giving  many  val- 
uable hints  on  raising  poultry,  how  to. 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
Farm, Uelavan, Wis..  J.  B.  Brabazon,  Sr. .Drawer  A. 

FOR  BEST  AND  SUREST  RESULTS,  BUY' 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  by  Specialists  who  have  devoted  many  years- 
to  improving  and  breeding  up  the  Strawberry  in  a- 
region  where  it  attains  unrivalled  perfection. 
STANDARD  VARIETIES,  $1.25  PER  1,000 

Pure,  vigorous,  stocky  plants  safely  and  cheaply  de- 
livered anywhere  on  the  continent.  Quality  and' 
condition  absolutely  guaranteed.  Practical  treatise 
telling  all  about  strawberry  growing  free  to  buyers. 
Subscribe  for  the  "  Strawberry  Specialist,"  50c.  a> 
year.  Sample  copy  and  illustrated  plant  catalogue- 
free. 

COigillEilTAL  PLANT  CO., 

Strawberry  Specialists. 
O.  W.  BLACKNALL, 

Pres.  and  Cen.  Mgr., 

Kittrell,  North  Carolina. 

Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.  The  first  is  what  diphtheria  is  to 
Q^k.  |  q  human  beings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
K^JU  w   ■  disease.   Symptoms  are,  sneeziu^  like  a. 

*  cold;  slight  watering1  of  the  eyes;  run- 
ning;  at  the  nostrils,  seTere  inflammation 
Rfrtfljn&tiSSL       ttie  throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and. 
_  _  _         eruptions  on  head  and  face.    A  breeder- 


LEO 
WEAENESS. 


of  lighting  game  fowl  which  from, 
their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than, 
others,  gives  us  a  TREATMENT, 
which  he  says  is  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  for  the* 


By  the  uete  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  giving'  his  full  directions  for- 
tic Cend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  mail,/r«.  It. 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg-  Weakness  and* 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  magic.  Sold  everywhere, 
Frice,  35c..  6  bottles,  $2.00.  Express  paid  Pamphlet  free,. 
IS.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Maafc. 


JAPAN    F=L_UIVI    TREES!  aS^.bS^: 

ment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  plants.  Correspondence  solicited  from  parties  who  intend  planting: 
large  orchards.  Cet  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  can  save  you  money.  Send, 
for  our  new  6pring  Catalogue— it  Is  free.   Established  1869.   Over  ISO  Acres.  Address 


THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 


box  1962,  Dansville,  New  York, 


m  FREE  K? 

]VIor)ey  $  3a^ec]         JVIopey  $  Foarxl 

lyloncv  Saved  by  Gcttirj^  Yotif  Poultry  Literature  for 
OrieHTrjird.  l?riee,  arjd  lyloney  Found  irj  Your  Her) 
House,  by  l?eadir»5  the 

BIG    FOUR   BLOCK  OF 


Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

50c  a  year. 

Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin,.  O. 

50c  a  year. 

Poultry  Culture,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

50c  a  year. 

Poultry  Herald„St.  Paul,. Minn. 

50c  a  year. 


PROGRESSIVE  POULTRY  JOURNALS 

Poultry  literature  from  the  best  writers  in  the  world,  and  they  cover  the  whole  field. 
All  four  Journals  one  year  for  §1.00;  just  half  prioe. 

Free  tO  All  !  Besides  sending:  you  the  four  Poultry  Journals  at  half  price,  we  willi 
^  ^  -%     give  you,  absolutely  free,  a  valuable  Poultry  Library — P.  H.  Jacobs' 

four  great  Illustrators,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  No.  1 — Over  one  hundred  illustrations  of  poultry 
houses  and  appliances.  No.  2 — Artificial  Incubation,  rai.-ing  chicks,  testme  eggs,  etc.  No. 
3 — Diseases  of  Poultry.  No.  4 — Description  of  Breeds.  The  greatest  offer  ever  made. 
Four  Poultry  Journals  and  Pour  Poultry  Books  for  only  one  dollar.  II  you  are  al- 
ready a  subscriber  of  any  of  the  poultry  papers"  named,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced 
one  year.  Renew  your  subscriptions  now  and  get  your  friends  to  join  you  and  take  advant- 
age of  this  great  offer.  Here  is  the  way  to  order: 
Publishers  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me  t'ue  Big  Four  Block  of  four  poultry  papers- 
and  the  four  poultry  books.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


April  15,  1898 
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BODY  LICE 

on  poultry  killed  instijtly  wuh  this  machine. 
No  handling  needed.   Lots  of  eges  with  less 
feed  and  labor.   Send  etamp  for  cir- 
culars.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
C1IAS.  »  CHILD  CO.  L  1  i,  Ionia,  3  ich. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Barred  Plymouth  R'ks. 

Sired  from  stock  having  a 
record  of  2U0  eggs  a  year. 

PRICE  SI  FOR  13. 

Incubator  Eggs  S5.oo 
per  100. 

Phalanx  Poultry  Farm, 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


The  Xwisl  Is  what  maJcea  the  Kltaelman  Fence  fft- 
Wlth  our  Dcplex  Auiom&tic  Machine  70a 
aie  100  etjke  and  GO  rods  per  day  of  the 
Best  Wc.Tea  Wire  Fence  on  Earth, 
Horse- high,  BulUtrong,  Pig-thrht 

FOR  182 PER  ROD 

Chiclcea  fence  19c.  Babbit-proof 
fenoe  and  1  good  Hog  fence 
for  1£«.  per  rod.  Plain,  Coiled 
Spring  mad  Barbed  Wire  to  farm- 
ers wt  Tholesale  prices.  Catalogue 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Addresa, 

or  ^.RldpeTltl 


ECBETS  OF  POULTRY 

CllpftCCC  being  the  result  of 
OUUUEOO  long  years  of  ex- 
T>erience  in  breeding,  showing  and  hand- 
ling poultry  for  profit.  Colored  plates  and 
description  of  60  varieties  of  fowls.  How 
to  breed  show  birds;  have  won  over  2000 
premiums  at  leading  shows.  How  to  treat 
diseases,  with  100  receipts,  etc.  All  sent 
for  10  cts.  postpaid  to  any  address.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Price  list  free* 

C.  N.  BOWERS,  Box 62.  Dakota,  III. 

VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
'Absolutely  self-regulating. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  hrst-clasfl  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  £RT£L  CO.,  Quincy.UI- 

AFTER  YOU  TRY  IT. 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It 
J         before  giving  It  a  trial. 

We  send  vou  ours  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paf8 
tuntil  tried*.  A  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes 
attention  dailv.  First  Prize  at^YYorlds  Fair. 
First  Prize  and  Medal  at  .Nashville  Expo- 
Lsltion.  Our  large  handsomely  Illustrated 
catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  incubators 
Flans  for  Brooders,  Poultry  1  and  the  "money  there 
Houses,  etc  sent  for  25  cent*.     I    is  in  it.  Sent  "for  5e. 

VonCulin  Inch.  Go.  BKKSRWi. 


FREE! 


'  POULTRY  KEEPING  AND 
ITS  PROFITS." 

A  pamphlet  containing 
valuable  poultry  Informa- 
tion Bent  to  any  address. 

"THE  NONE  SUCH." 

A  self  regulating  and  fully 
guaranteed  Incubator  for 
only  $10.  Equal  to  any  hlgh- 
prUed  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket. Has  Improvements 
found  In  no  other,  and  made  bv  a  reliable  concern. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


?Your  Neighbor's  Dog 


ild  animals,  such  as 


3-2 


±_ 

r  h  skunks,  etc,  cannot  kill  your  chickens  if 
*■        you  use  the  perfect  and  lasting 


3Z2KEYST0NE  POULTRY  FENCE 

3  — £  It  is  strong  enough  to  turn  the  biggest  dog, 
\       AftTid  close  enough  to  turn  the  rest.    It  is  made 


3 — t 


7to  take  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  and  un- 
\  /  satisfactory  poultry  netting  and  it  is  better  in 
j  /  every  wav.  You  can  stretch  this  fence — it  has 
A  f  hoi izontal  wires.  Xeeds  no  top  rail  to 
r— — 7  support  it.  Being  made  from  heavy  wires 
T  7  it  will  last  indefinitely.  Made  in  several 
heights  up  to  6-ft.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get 
onr  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
56  Rush  Street,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


\  Chicken  Cholera  and  Roup  J 

are  contagious  Diseases*  v 

When  they  are  introduced  into  a  flock 
of  chickens  they  will  kill  them  all.  unless 
proper  remedies  are  promptly  employed. 

Chloro- 
Naptholeum... 

will  prevent  these  diseases  j 

and  where  properly  used  will  CURE  THEM  ' 
after  they  have  taken  hold.    It  is  a  very 
valuable  disinfectant 

and  should  be  used  continually.  It  will  also' 
destroy  the  lice  and  other  vermin  that  trouble  ( 
the  hen  house.  It  is  non-poisonous  and  may  be  < 
used  with  perfect  safety.  AGENTS  WANTED  ( 
everywhere.   65c.  per  quart;   $1.60  per  gallon. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.. 
806-808  E.  67th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  in 
Gleanings    in    Bee    C  ulturc. 

It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.  Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
are  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M  M  s  Poultry  Fence.  Steel  Gates.  Posts,  etc. 

UYIOX  FENCE  CO.  DeKalb,  HI. 


POULTRY 


SOMETHINC  MEW 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY. 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  tine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed. 
Will  keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Con- 
veniently put  up  in  8  ft  cans.  Especially  adapted 
for  chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an 
equal  share.   Price  30  per  can;  $3.00  per  dozen. 
Address 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  &  WOOL  CO., 
20  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Farm  Poultry,  Boston,  says :  "  P.  D.  Q. 
Powder  is  expressly  foi  use  on  poultry ;  ^4 
never  fails  to  destroy  all  vermin,  and  is 
really  the  wonder  of  the  age."  it 

HENS  STOP  LAYING, 
CHICKENS  DIE, 

because  they  suffer  so  much  from  vermin. 

Fleas  and  Lice  Drop  Dead  Instantly 

when  the  P.  D.  Q.  is  applied  to  dogs,  cats, 
horses,  cattle,  poultry,  and  all  plants. 

This  powder  prevents  the  nits  from  hatch- 
ing, brightens  up  the  plumage  of  the  birds, 
and  makes  them  prize  winners.  We  guar- 
antee it  not  poisonous  even  if  taken  internally 
by  mistake. 

Send  for  description  and  testimonials. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers,  i  lb.  box,  25  cts.; 
5  lb.  bag,  S1.00.  Add  one  cent  per  ounce 
for  postage  when  ordering  from  us.  Remem- 
ber the  name  P.  D.  Q.  Powder. 

WORCESTER  COMPOUND  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  has  two  blades,  which  ara 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  English 
cast-steel.  The  handle  is  of  tortoise-shell,  entirely 
surrounded  upon  each  end  with  bolsters  of  German 
silver,  thus  affording  unusual  protection  and  in- 
suring extra  durability.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
knife,  well  made,  substantial,  and  fully  guaran- 
teed for  quality  and  durability.©  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  thoroughly  good,  strong  and  reliable 
knife 

Free  for  onlv  three  3-month  subscribers 
at  15  cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultby 
Keepeb  one  year  70  cents. 


THE  MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  £cc.  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  oet 
them.  Each  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  aumbers  of  any  perkxHcal 
aggregating  1000  cir  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
Inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
PRICE.— All  sizes  12  Inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  tr.ches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. For  ''Poultry  Keeper, 
1  or  2  years.  16  cents. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
of  this  paper. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong:  and  healthy.  IC 
wall  make  young  pullets  lay  early,  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting'  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  kind  like  it. 


■*^IVfc*  *  CONDITION 


lav 

LIKE  .7. 


CONDITION  POWDER 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  eggs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  *o  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  mail 

If  yon  can't  get  tt  send  to  us.  Ask  first 

One  pack.  25  cts.  five  SI-  Large  2-1  b.  can  $1. SO.  Six  cans 
Exp.  paid.  $5.  Sample  of  Best  Pornur  Papeb  sent  free. 
1.  S,  JOHNSON  <£  CO. ,  22  Custom  House  st„  Boston.  Mass. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 


WITH  THE  MODEL 


Lowest-priced 
[First-class  Hatcher 
made. 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating, 
ml  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage, 
of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Hatcher. 


Thousands  in  success- 


THE  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a 
small  scale  ever  invented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic, 
self-regulating,  thoroughly  constructed,  fully  guaran- 
teed. 28  egg  capacity.  Catalog  free. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  soif rntee  'nd 


1  Manufacturer, 


114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY.ILL. 
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INCUBATORS  B'dSf'&S 

Any  size.  Any  kind. 

'Three  hatches  with  Bantam,  20,  37 
■  ^^and  48  chicks  from  50  eegs. 
Self-regulating  50|  Jacob  Whippert.  Cecil,  O." 

egg  size,  »5  cash;  Send  4c  for  No.  114  catalogue  and 
t6.?5  on  trial.     Itrial  offer. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co. .Springfield,  O. 


ROUP 


bultle  aud  dua't  loi 


Sole  azcnU  for  U.  S. 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


15  Eggs  Si;  45  for  $2. 50 
100  eggs,  assorted,  $5. 

White  P.  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dOttes. Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  White  Coch- 
ins. White  Minorcas  and  Pekin 
Ducks  Also  20  Barred  P.  Rock 
eggsSl;  100  for  $4.  Best  stock 
at  lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
free  if  you  mention  this 
paper 

Emmanuel  Schieber, 
Brandywine,  Ohio. 


THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO. 


A  new  instrument  in  the  musical  line, 
which  can  lie  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  '  Fir-t  through  the  mouth- 
piece, which  gives  ihe  sound  of  brass  instru- 
raea's  and  fine  tones.  Second,  by  sinning  or 
sneaking  into  the  large  hole  on  the  back, 
which  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  i«  suited  to 
imitations  of  reed  instruments,  Bag- pipes, 
Puuch  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
m prompt u  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  will  fur- 
nish music  for  Home,  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  poi  ket,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each.  Given  free 
for  two  3-month  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


ECCS  FOR-HATCHINC  FROM  PR1ZEWIN- 

ningS  C  Black  Minorcas  (direct  from  Northup), 
Burl  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Bull  WyandOttes, 
Silver  Laced  WyandOttes  and  s.  C  Brown  Leghorns. 
Winners  at  SanatOga  and  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa..  1SSI7. 
Eggs  from  $1  to  $"!  persetting.  Fine  illustrated  cata- 
logue null  tell  the  res!  FREE.  Satisfaction  guar. 
C  A  MACK  &  BRO.,  East  Creenville.  Pa. 


25c, FORA  POULTRY  Send  for  book,  on  caponizrag 
FREE 

Sets  52.00  up  Poultry  Spe- 
cialties W.  H.  Wigmore, 
:il2  RementerSt..  PhLla.,Pa. 


The  Premier  Green  Bone  Cutter 

is  fitted  with  BALL-  BEARINGS,  which  now  makes  Cutting  Green  Bones  for 
fowls  n  vers  easy  matter.  Elegant  illustrated  cataloijuu.te-Uiimj  all  abaxut  U.  for  stamp. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,     .    .   .    Box  20  ,   .   .   .    CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

INGUBA70RS 
and  BROODERS 

represent  in  their  construction  the  bent  material*  beat  work- 
iuaUBUlp  and  flnlnh  and  the  be*t  general  plana  we  know  how  to 
bring  together  in  such  a  machine.  For  this  reason  we  sar 
to  our  customers  that,  if  they  are  not  found  exactly  as  repre- 
sented and  don't  do  alHve  claim  for  them  after  a  thorough 
trial,  it  is  no  sale.  Eleventh  year  on  the  market  We  make 
both  Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air— take  ymr  ehoiee.  So 
simple  a  child  can  run  it.   Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  eatulucne. 

THE  MARItLA  INCUBATOR  GO.  Boi  16,  MARILLA,  N. 


P\01\PT  E  A  IT  to  submit  to  us  a  list 
UKJiy  1  r/\lL0f  your  Wants  and 
get  our  prices  before  buying  trees.  Apple, 
Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Quince  trees,  Grape, 
Small  Fruits,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  New 
LOUDON  RED  RASPBERRY  and  new  RED 
CROSS  CURRANT,  etc.,  also  Ornamentals  of 
best  quality,  on  which  surprisingly  low  prices 
will  be  given  on  application.  Send  for  free 
Chromo  Catalogue,  also  free  copy  of  Plum 
Culture,  Pear,  Currant,  Raspberry  or  Cherry 
Culture.  GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 
(Catalogue  free.)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


London  Raspberry 


February  bargains. 

$5.00    F>  EI  F?    TRIO    STILL-  GOES. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  sales  during  the  past  four  months  I  have  yet 
on  hand  a  big  lot  of  choice  birds,  and  they  must  go. 

NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

About  150  extra  choice  Leghorns,  S.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  Brown,  of  good  size, 
typical  Leghorn  shape  and  color  and  great  layers.  Cockerels,  pullets  and  yearling 
hens,  all  fully  matured,  pullets  laying  since  October.  I  exhibited  at  Springfield 
show  last  year  and  won  six  regular  prizes  on  my  Leghorns. 

Black  Langshans — About  50  head  ;  yearlings  and  youngsters,  as  good  as  they 
grow.   Typical  Langshan  shape  and  color. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Empire  strain,  great  big  white  ones,  brown  egg  strain  ; 
100  choice  cockerels  and  pullets. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas— 100  grand  birds  for  sale,  old  and  young,  great  layers, 
good  enough  for  anyone. 

I  must  dispose  of  this  lot  of  birds  quickly,  and  to  do  so  have  decided  to  extend 
October  Clearance  Sale  prices.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them.  My 
Catalogue  free.  No  more  Brahmas,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  or  WyandOttes  for 
sale  until  October  next.    No  eggs  for  sale  this  season. 

JAS.  A.  LINN,  Box  64,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


$500.00  IN  CASH  AND  NOVELTIES 

ACTUALLY  GIVEN  AWAY. 


LY), 

iHdf  FhIVj 


BEAD  OFR  OFFER  C A REFTTX  Y.    Ton  can't  lo«e  anything.    A  BtrotUog  sien  painter  painted  a  sicm  on  r 

Farmer's  (Jatc.  The  (rate  wa_s  knocked  dowu  by  a  careless  driver.  The  Fanner  replaced  the  boards  and  nailed  them  ou  reeaniless  ot 
the  sign  as  auowu  above.  Now,  to  those  who  can  cut  out  the  b  >ards  and  paste  them  on  a  piece  of  par»-r  or  cardboard  bo  that  the  sign 
cao  be  read  as  it  first  appeared  on  the  Farmer's  Ga'e,  we  will  send  one  of  the  following  useful  Houst-hold  Articles  and  also  one  year'a 
free  subscription  to  the  "Chlmnoy  Corner,"  'he  largest  and  best  familv  stnrv  paper  for  the  price  in  America.  We  will  also  dis- 
tribute two  hundred  dollar*  ($900.00)  In  Ca*h  among  the  successful  contestants.  Each  contestant  must  enclose  85ct*».  in 
cash  or  stamps  with  his  or  her  replv  to  this  proposition  to  insure  nwistrntion  on  our  subscription  books.  Don't  fail  to  name  the  artlclo 
wanted  in  the  following  1,1  ST  OF  r*EFtX  HOrSEHOLD  ARTICLES :  — X  Rav  Camera,  Puzzle  Pen  Knife, 
N  ovel  t  j  Poatage  Stamp  Cnse.  Trnvelctn  Drinking  Cup  In  Case.  Gla*«  Cutter  and  Knife.  Lightning  Egg  Beater, 
Monnreh  Can  Opener.  Holt  Purse,  Gent*  Cuff  Holder,  Little  Duke  Playing  Card*,  Linen  Marker,  Keholor's 
Penell  Caac.    Rvery  arrlele  on  this  list  sells  for  25c.  to  85c-  and  the  prir><-  of  th<-  **  Chimney  Corner**  is  25e.  a  year,  and  in 

S.ndyour  reply  to-day  enclosing  35c.  In  cash  or  stamps.  Address,  CHIMNEY  CORNER,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


"HIS    BEATS  ALL. 

FoQr  Poaltry  Papers  ar)d  FoQr  gool^s. 

S3.25    FOR  $1.25. 

WE  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  we  have  made  one  of  the  best  combinations  for  your  benefit  that  we  have  ever  planned. 
The  well-known  Farm -Poultry.  Boston,  Mass.,  a  large  twenty  page,  twice-a-month,  poultry  paper,  §1  per  year.    A  Pew  Hens. 
Boston,  Mass.,  a  new  eight  \>aze  monthly  poultry  paper,  full  of  good  things,  25  certs  a  year. 

The  Inter-state  Poultryman.  fifty  cents  a  year,  of  Tiffin,  O.,  needs  no  introduction  to  many  of  our  readers,  its  editor  being  fully 
abreast  of  the  times.   The  Poultry  Keeper  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  an  ornament  to  any  tab  e  as  well  as  of  inestimable  value. 

The  F.our  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrators  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  contain  everything  a  poultry  raiser  wants  to  know  and  have  been  pre- 
pared at  great  labor  and  expense  to  meet  all  the  needs  thai  appear  from  day  to  day,  and  are  a  verita'-le  poultry  dictionary  and  yet 
the  price  is  o  -ly  25  cents  e»cu.  These  Four  Papers  and  Four  Books  for  Only  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-five  Cents.  Whereas 
separately  you  would  pay  three  dollars. 

Partial  List  of  Contents  of  the  Four  Illustrators. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR, 
NO.  1, 

contains  over  forty  different  designs  of 
poultry  houses  alone.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  very  fine.  Price  25  cents. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents, 
and  every  one  is  fully  described  in  detail, 
some  of  the  houses,  brooders,  etc.,  requir- 
ing several  illustrations  to  show  all  the 
parts: 

CONTENTS. 

No.  1,  a  Six  Hundred  Hen  Farm;  No. 

2,  Harris'  Poultry  House  (two  cuts);  No. 

3,  Aldrich's  Brooder  House  (two  cuts); 
No.  4,  Guion's  Poultry  House  (two  cuts); 
No.  5,  Incubator  and  Brooder  House;  No. 

6,  Double  Poultry  House  (two  cuts);  No. 

7,  House  for  Laying  Ducks;  No.  8,  Two- 
story  Poultry  House  (two  cuts);  No.  9, 
Heater  and  Ventilator  Design  (two  cuts); 
No.  10,  Roomy  Poultry  House  (two  cuts); 
No.  11,  Light  Poultry  House;  No.  12,  Glass 
Poutry  House;  No.'  13,  Miller's  Combina- 
tion House  (four  cuts);  No.  14,  Poultry 
House  with  Protected  Roosts;  No.  15,  De- 
vice for  High  Flyers  (two  cuts);  No.  16, 
Poultry  House  and  Glass  Shed;  No.  17, 
Poultry  House  for  Thirtv  Fowls  (two 
cuts);  No.  18,  Roosting  Shed;  No.  19, 
Poultry  House,  Pigeon  Loft  and  Sheds; 
No.  20,  House  for  One  Flock  (two  cuts); 
No.  21,  Capt.  Phillips'  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts);  No.  22,  Two-story  Poultry  House; 
No.  23,  Comfort  Poultry  House;  No.  24, 
Cheap  Poultry  House  (two  cuts);  No.  25. 
Covered  Movable  Runs  (four  cuts);  No. 
26,  Poultry  House  with  Wings  (two  cuts); 

.No.  27,  Barber's  Poultry  House  (two  cuts); 

.No.  28,  Double  Poultry  House  (two  cuts); 

No.  29,  Boyd's  Poultry  House  (two  cuts); 
No.  30,  Poultry  House  for  Small  Flock; 
No.  31,  Johnson's  Poultry  House;  No.  32, 
Poultry  House  for  City  Lot  (two  cuts); 
No.  33,  Poultry  House  Ventilator  (two 
cuts);  No.  34,  Six  Angular  Poultry  House 
(two  cuts);  No.  35,-  House  with  Glass 
Runs;  No.  36,  Byers'  Straw-packed  Poul- 
try House;  No.  37,  Brooder  House  for 
One  Brood;  No.  38,  Duck  Shed;  No.  39, 
Poultry  House  with  Protected  Sheds; 
No.  40.  Poultry  House  and  Open  Shed  (two 
cuts);  No.  41,  Poultry  House  and  Under- 
neath Runs;  No.  42,  Clough's  Ventilator 
for  Poultry  House;  No.  43,  Double  Glass 
Roof  Poultry  House;  No.  44,  Pigeon  House 
.with  Wire  Run;  No.  45,  Elwood's  Poultry 
House  (two  cuts);  No.  46,  Marvin's  Poul- 
try House;  No.  47,  Poultry  House  and 
Sheds;  No.  48,  Large  Brooder  House 
(three  cuts);  No.  49,  Spangler's  Brooder; 
No.  50,  Regulator  for  Incubator;  No.  51, 
Capt.  Phillips'  Brooder  (six  cuts);  No.  52, 
Hot  Water  Brooder;  No.  53,  Heater  for 
Hot  Water  Incubator;  No.  54,  Hewitt's 
■Brooder  (ten  cuts);  No.  55,  Bishop's 
Brooder  (five  cuts);  No.  56,  Horsford's 
Brooder  (two  cuts);  No.  57,  Mrs.  Hen- 
nig's  Brooder  (three  cuts);  No.  58,  Double 
Coops  (two  cuts);  No.  59,  Brooder  House 
for  One  Brood;  No.  60,  Lincoln's  Brooder; 
No.  61,  Palmer's  Brooder  (seven  cuts); 
Nq.  62,  Chick  Feeding  Coop;  No.  63,  Hen 
Brooder;  No.  64,  Lamp  Incubator  (three 
cuts);  No.  65,  Farm  and  Fireside  Brooder 
(live  cuts);  No.  66,  Brooder  House  with 
Glass  Runs;  No.  67,  Windbreak  Fences 
(two  cuts);  No.  68,  Meek's  Feed  Trough 
(two  cuts);  No.  69,  Self-feeder  for  Chicks 
(four  cuts));  No.  70,  Milk  Pan  Protector; 
No.  71,  Egg  Tester;  No.  72,  Palmer's  Per- 
fection Feed  Trough;  No.  73,  Sanford's 
Feed  and  Water  Trough  (two  cuts);  No. 
71,  Fulton's  Feed  Bin  (two  cuts);  No.  75, 
North's  Drinking  Box  for  Chicks;  No.  76, 
a.  Covered  Roost;  No.  77,  Geissinger's 
Peed  Trough;  No.  78,  Self-Closing  Nest 
Box;  No.  79,  Merryman's  Feed  Trough; 
No.  SO,  Swinging  Fountain;  No.  81,  Nest 
to  Prevent  Egg  Eating;  No.  S2.  Lane's 
Continuous  Sitting  Box;  No.  83,  Riddle's 
Improved  Nest  Box;  No.  84,  Barrel  Nests 
Tor  Hens  (two  cuts);  No.  85.  Kidder's 
Ne<-(  for  Egg  Eeaters  (five  cuts);  No.  86, 
Crillam's  Coop  Bottom;  No.  87,  Winter 
Drinking  Fountain;  No.  88,  Robbin's  Nest 
"ox  (three  cuts):  No.  89,  Non-Freezing 
Water  Pan;  No.  90,  Keg  Fountain;  No.  91, 


Bottle  Drinking  Fountain;  No.  92,  Tobacco 
Can  Drinking  Vessel;  No.  93,  Feeding 
Coop  for  Small  Chicks;  No.  94,  Helpman's 
Improved  Coop;  No.  95, .  Movable  Roost; 
No.  96.  Rat-Proof  Roost;  No.  97,  Perch 
and  Droppings  Board;  No.  9S,  Cheap 
Poultry  House  Heater;  No.  99,  Neal's 
Mink  Trap;  No.  100,  Muslin-Covered  Run 
for  Chicks;  No.  101,  Lice  Proof  Roost; 
No.  102,  Box  to  Prevent  Sitting;  No.  103, 
Movable  Roost;  No.  104,  Safety  Lamp  for 
Incubator;  No.  105,  Home-made  Feed 
Cutter;  No.  106,  Novel  Rat  Trap;  No.  107, 
Syringes  and  Poultry  Bit;  No.  108,  Mov- 
able Nest. 

You  cannot  get  another  such  illustrated 
book  in  the  United  States,  not  even  for 
fifty  times  the  price  of  this,  and  a  single 
design  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  every 
illustration  has  description,  and  has  a  pa- 
per cover. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR, 
NO.  2, 

is  the  latest  Information  in  incubators 
and  brooders  and  kindred  subjects  and 
contains  more  than  you  can  get  elsewhere 
for  many  times  its  cost.  Price  25  cents. 
The  following  gfves  an  idea  of  its 

CONTENTS: 
ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATOR.— 
'  Why  the  Incubator  is  Superior  to  the 
Hen.    Why  Chicks    Die  in  the  Shells. 
Why  Eggs  Do    Not    Hatch.      Cost  of 
Hatching  a  Chick.    Cooling    the  Eggs. 
How  to  Judge  the  Moisture  (Illustrated). 
The  Kind  of  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Gen- 
eral Rules  for  Hatching. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  INCUBATOR. — 
Plans  of  Hot  Water  Incubator  (Parts 
Illustrated).    Plans  for  Lamp  Incubator. 
Directions  for  Operating. 
RAISING  THE  CHICKS.— 
How  to  Feed  the  Chicks.    Why  They 
Die.    Best  Breeds    for    Broilers.  Ad- 
vantages of  Brooders.    The  First  Few 
Days.    The  Old  Hen's  Way.    Cause  of 
Loss. 

WHAT  IS  AN  EGG? — 
Causes  of  Inferior  Eggs.  -The  Air  Bub- 
bles.   Eggs  from  Fat  Hens.  Composi- 
tion of  Eggs.    Eggs  for  Hatching. 

TESTING  THE  EGGS  (with  several  il- 
lustrations).— 
The  Egg  Tester.    Viewing  the  Progress 
of  the  Chicks  in  the  Shells.   The  Crit- 
ical Period. 

SELLING  BROILERS. —  - 
When  to  Sell  and  How  to  Ship  to  Mar- 
ket.    When  the  Best  Prices   Are  Ob- 
tained.     Frozen    Poultry.      Prices  of 
Broilers  for  Every  Week  in  the  Year. 

FERTILITY  OF  EGGS.— 
When  Eggs  are  Fertile.    Valuable  Ex- 
periments Given  from  Several  Authori- 
ties. 

Also  about  forty  illustrations  of  houses, 
heaters,  nests,  roosts,  coops,  etc.,  with 
eight  pages  of  valuable  selected  articles. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR, 
NO.  3, 

contains  more  information    on  diseases 
than  any  other  book  ever  issued.  Price 
25  cents.    Notice  some  of  the 
CONTENTS. 

ANATOMY  OF  FOWLS  (Illustrated).— 

The  Body.  Organs  of  Nutrition.  Causes 

of    Disease.     Indications    of  Disease. 

Cold  and  Warmth. 
ROUP— THE  GREAT  SCOURGE.— 

Ventilation  Theories.    Familv  Fatality. 

Indications     of     Roup.  Consumption. 

Diphtheria.    Swelled  Heads.  Remedies. 

General  Rules. 
CHICKEN  CHOLERA.— 

Symptoms  of  Cholera.    How  it  Affects 

Fowls.    Indigestion.    Remedies    to  be 

Tried. 

GAPES  IN  CHICKS  (Illustrated).— 
Symptoms  of  Gapes.     Cause  of  Gapes. 
Prevention.    Experiments  Tried.  Rem- 
edies. 


CROP  BOUND.— 
The  Cause  of  the  Difficultv.    How  to 
Relieve  the  Fowl.    Remedied  and  Pre- 
ventives. 

MOULTING  OF  HENS.— 
How  to  Manage  During  the  Process  of 
Moulting.    Advantages  of  Moulting. 

EGG  FOOD  AND  SUNDRIES.— 
How    to    Prepare    Condition  Powders. 
Chlorinated  Soda,    Cheap    Tonics.  To 
Destroy  Rats.   Moisture  on  the  Walls. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DISEASES.— 
Egg  Bound.  Skin  Diseases.  Worms. 
Enteritis.  Scaly  Legs.  Lice.  To  Pre- 
vent Egg  Eeating  (two  illustrations). 
Leg  Weakness.  Bumble  Foot.  Soft- 
Shell  Eggs.  Crooked  Breasts.  Chicken 
Pox.  Frosted  Combs.  Warts  and  Sore 
Heads. 

SELECTED  EXTRACTS. — 
A  Chapter  on  Grit.    Nearly  Fiftv  Dif- 
ferent Subjects  (selected)  of  great  value, 
thrown  in  as  good  mea-sure. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR,  NO.  4. 
PRICE,  25  CENTS. 

This  is  the  latest  book  and  contains  de- 
scriptions of  leading  breeds.  How  to  pre- 
pare for  shows,  points  of  breeds.  All  dif- 
ferent points  described,  and  many  other 
subjects.  It  required  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  for  its  preparation,  but  those  who 
may  receive  it  must  admit  that  thev  hav^ 
something  that  cannot  be  procured  else- 
where for  many  times  its  cost.  Notice 
the  following 

CONTENTS. 

THE  BREEDS. — 
The    Best    Breed.     Experiments  With 
Breeds.   The  Foundation  Stock.  Hardi- 
ness.  Large  and'  Small  Breeds. 

BRAHMAS.— 
Points  of  the  Breed.   How  to  Mate  for 
Results.   Light  Brahma  Characteristics. 
Dark  Brahma  Characteristics. 

COCHINS.— 
Description  of  Cochins.     Buff  Cochins. 
Partridge  Cochins.     Mating   for  Color 
and  Shows.   Other  Cochins.  Valuable 
Points. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.— 
How  to  Mate.     The  Characteristics  of 
Chicks  and  Adults.      Producing  Show 
Birds.      Disqualifications.     White  and 
Buff  Varieties. 

WYANDOTTES. — 
Advantages  of  the  Breed.     The  Varie- 
ties.  Points  on  the  Plumage  and  Other 
Facts. 

MEDITERRANEAN  BREEDS.— 
Breeding  and  Mating  Leghorns.  Minor- 
cas.    Black    Spanish,  Andalusians.  and 
Anconas.    Descriptions  and  Points. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BREEDS.— 
Houdans,  Dorkings,  Langshans.  Ham- 
burgs,  Indian  Games,  White  Wonders, 
Polish  Bantams,  Crevecoeurs.  and  Dom- 
iniques.  Valuable  Facts  Relating  to 
Each  Breed. 

WATER  FOWLS.— Breeds  of  Ducks  and 
their  advantages.  Geese. 

TURKEYS  AND  GUINEAS.— 
Points  on  Several  Matters  Relating  to 
the  Breeds. 

PIGEONS  FOR  MARKET. — 
How  to  Manage  and  Feed  for  Profit, 
given  in  25  Concise  Rules. 

PREPARING  FOR  SHOWS.— 
How  to  Mark  the  Birds.   How  to  Wash 
Them.    Opinions  of  Experts. 

JUDGING  AND  SCORING.— 
Judging  by  Rule.  Judges  as  Frequently 
Wrong  as  Right.  Scoring  by  Points. 
How  to  Handle  and  Examine  Each  Sec- 
tion, from  the  Beak  to  the  Toes.  How 
to  Cut  in  Judging.  A  Valuable  Chap- 
ter. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BREEDS.— 
The  Whole  Bird  is  Described  in  Sec- 
tions in  tabular  form,  Including  Eves, 
Earlobes,  Comb,  Beak,  Head, .  Neck, 
Back,  Breast,  Wings,  Tail,  Legs,  Body, 
Fluff,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese  Being 
Given  Also.  Classifications  of  Breeds. 
Weights  of  Breeds  (cock,  cockerel,  hen, 
and  pullet.). 

Other  valuable  information  not  men- 
tioned in  the  above  is  also  given. 


Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Four  Books. 

2ND  81.25  AT  ONCE  and  if  your  time  is  not  out,  your  Poultry  Keeper  will  be  marked  up  one  year.  If  you 
already  have  any  of  this  list,  you  can  sell  these  and  get  your  periodicals  free.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY,  PARKESBURG,  PA. 


INQUIRIES. 

Tbis  Department  is  "  Replies  to  Inquiries,"  and  is  Open 
to  all. 

Linseed  Meat..— Is  linseed  good  to  feed  to 
poultry.'/ — K.  J.  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

It  is  one  of  the  In  st  of  -.ill  foods.  A  gill, 
three  times  a  week,  t<>  ten  fowls,  with  ground 
grain,  is  very  beneficial. 

Meat  and  Rone.— Please  tell  me  the 
amount  of  meat  ami  bone  proper  to  feed  to 
laying  hens  in  winter.  Will  fat  meat  do 
them  any  harm'.' — R.  M-  D. 

One  pound  to  lti  hens,  of  either  kind,  is  the 
nsnal  estimate,  hut  the  grain  may  be  reduced 
and  mote  meat  given.  Jsever  feed  fat  meat, 
as  it  fattens  the  hens. 

Rcmpless.—  Can  yon  inform  me  where  I 
can  obtain  the  Runiplcss  breed  of  chicken  or 
eggs?  It  hits  been  thirty-five  years  since  I 
have  seen  them,  and  I  would  he  pleased  to 
know  where  I  can  procure  the  breed.— J.  L. 
L..  Edinburg,  Mo. 

They  are  very  rare.  Probably  from  Charles 
Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  T.  Fairer 
Backhaul,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Feet  Swelling. — What  is  the  cause  nf 
chicks'  feet  swelling  and  they  becoming 
lame?  I  have  one  with  foot  swollen,  and  he 
is  sore  and  lame. — M.  Robertson.  Buena  Vista. 

You  give  no  details  of  management.  It 
may  be  due  to  high  roost.  Keep  the  birds  on 
straw  for  awhile.  Anoint  feet  with  any  simple 
liniment. 

Black  Bucks.— Are  ducks  having  white 
breasts  and  black  bodies  a  distinct  breed?  If 
so.  what  are  they  called?  Do  you  know  of 
anv  firm  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  keep- 
ing Sultan  fowls?— C.  S.,  Cloverdale,  111. 

The  ducks  represent  no  recognized  breed, 
being  probably  a  mixture.  We  know  of  no 
one  having  Sultans  ;  they  are.  rare,  as  well  as 
not  as  desirable  as  some  breeds. 

Young  Ducks. — In  order  to  have  ducks 
lay  early  in  the  season,  must  they  be  kept 
housed  all  the  time,  or  is  it  permissible  to  al- 
low them  to  run  out  into  the  snow  in  the  yard 
adjoining  their  house?— J.  G.,  Horuellsville, 
X.'  Y. 

If-the  weather  is  mild  let  +hemout,  but  on  a 
dry  yard.  When  three  weeks  old  they  can 
run  in  and  out  at  liberty. 

Tarred  Paper  ox  Outside. — I  notice 
whenever  you  speak  of  using  paper  on  poul- 
try houses  you  say.  "Put  the  paper  on  the 
outside."  Wiry  is  that?  Does  tarred  paper 
help  to  keep  the  lice  away?— J.  W.,  West 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

If  the  tarred  paper  is  on  the  outside  it  pro- 
tects the  entire  house,  the  outside  walls  never 
becoming  wet  or  damp,  and  it  then  also  bet- 
ter protects  against  winds.  If  on  the  inside 
it  condenses  moisture.  It  does  not  keep  lice 
away  entirely,  but  assists  in  doing  so.* 


Too  Much  of  a  Cross. — Black  Langshans 
or  Buff  Leghorns,  Silver  Wyandotte  on  this 
progeny  and  Plymouth  Rock  on  this.  What 
will  be  the  general  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
duct of  such  crosses?  1.  As  to  laying  quali- 
ties; 2,  size  of  the  bird  and  quality  of  the 
flesh ;  3,  hardiness;  4,  probable  color  of  the 
plumage  :  5,  will  it  stand  confinement  well  ? 
r>,  has  this  identical  cross  ever  been  made? — 
Subscriber. 

We  have  never  seen  such  a  cross,  and  can- 
not conceive  of  what  can  be  gained  by  it  ex- 
cept mongrels,  none  of  which  will  be  equal  to 
any  of  the  originals.  It  is  a  mixture  of  rose 
and  swigle  combs,  black  and  mixed  colous, 
and  of  birds  that  differ  entirely. 

Ailm*exts  of  Ducks. — One  of  my  ducks 
came  out  of  the  pen  with  the  others  a  few 
mornings  ago,  but  it  would  not  eat.  She  sat 
around  all  day,  polding  her  head  down,  crook- 
ing her  neck.  Then  again  she  holds  her  head 
up  high  and  staggers  around.  I  put  a  little 
sweetened  water  down  her  throat  and  into 
her  nostril.     The  next  day  she   died.  I 


opened  her  and  inside  all  looked  well.  She 
appeared^  11  a  good  condition,  though  not  ex- 
actly fat,  but  tieshy.—  S.  S.  C. 

You  gave  no  details  of  your  management.' 
She  may  have  been  injured.  It  is  probable 
that  you  feed  too  highly  and  too  much  of 
grain. 

Batch  of  Questions.— We  had  a  cow  ac- 
cidently  killed  recently,  gored  by  another 
cow,  and  I  wish  to  feed  the  meat  and  bones  to 
my  fowls.  I  have  a  bone  mill,  and  thought 
that  I  would  keep  the  meat  frozen  and  cut  it 
in  the  mill  which  I  have.  Would  it  be  best 
to  feed  it  raw  as  we  do  the  cut  bone  ?  What 
quantity  should  be  allowed  the  fowls  a  day? 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  feed  to  ducks  and 
turkeys  which  are  not  laying,  or  would  it  in- 
duce them  to  lay  easily  f— Mrs.  J.  H.  £.,  Dol- 
lar Bay,  Michigan. 

You  can  feed  it  from  one  to  two  pounds  to  a 
dozen  fowls  if  you  will  shut  off  the  grain.  A 
pound  a  day  to  16  fowls  is  generally  used. 
Feed  it  cooked  or  raw.  It  is  the  best  food  you 
can  have.  Give  the  fat  only  to  fowls  for  mar- 
ket, not  the  laying  hens.  It  is  excellent  also 
for  pullets. 

Ducks  Stopped  Laying. — I  have  some 
Pekin  ducks  that  have  been  laying  a  long 
time,  and  large  eggs.  Now,  since  two  weeks, 
the  eggs  are  very  small.  What  is  the  cause 
of  it?  I  have  been  feeding  potatoes  and  mid- 
dlings twice  a  day.  Do  you  think  they  are 
too  fat?  They  have  plenty  of  exercise  and 
plenty  of  greens. — ST.  B.,  Cotati,  Calf. 

Give  them  some  green  food,  and  also  lean 
meat,  or  ground  meat,  which  may  be  addcd> 
to  the  potatoes.    If  too  latreduce  the  bulk  of 
food  one-  half. 

Books  on  Mating. — Will  one  of  the  books 
you  send  tell  about  mating  poultry  and  the 
colors  to  mate  with  1 — C.  B. 

Book  called  "  Illustrator  No.  4  "  will  be 
valuable  to  you.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  till, 
as  they  are  a  whole  library  on  poultry. 


Dogs  Sucking  Eggs — If  you  will  he  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  remedy  for  dogs  sucking 
eggs  I  assure  you  I  will  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness?— J.  R.  C.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

The  best  plan  is  to  kill  the  dog,  or  fill 
dummy  eggs  with  red  pepper,  sprinkling  red 
pepper  over  eggs  in  the  nest.  Several  cruel 
methods  might  be  suggested  but  we  object  to 
them,  preferring  to  destroy  a  dog  rather  than 
to  torture  it. 


Pickled  Meat  for  Fowls.— 1.  Is  pickle 
or  salt  beef  good  to  feed  to  chickens  or  has  it 
tohecooked?  2.  Is  cooked  meat  as  good  for 
chickens  as  raw  meat?  3.  Are  the  Buff  Leg- 
horns any  larger  in  body  than  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns? 4.  Are  they  as  good  a  chicken  for 
eggs  as  the  hardier  chickens? — Mrs.  B.  A., 
Hay,  Wash. 

1.  It  may  be  used  if  thoroughly  soaked.  2. 
No;  but  is  less  liable  to  do  harm  if  too  much 
is  given.  3.  They  are  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects but  color.  4.  It  properly  managed  they 
are  equal  to  any. 

Are  They  Minorcas? — I  have  a  good 
many  chickens  that  are  called  Black  Minor- 
cas, and  that  is  what  I  bought  them  for,  but 
I  have  had  some  one  to  say  that  they  were 
half  Black  Spanish.  I  would  be  glad  if  yon 
would  tell  methrough  The  Poultry  Keeper 
if  they  are  Black  Minorcas.  The  cockerel  is 
black,  has  a  very  large  comb, large  white  ear- 
lobes  and  white  around  the  eyes.  The  hen  is 
black,  with  white  earlobcs  and  she  has  a 
large  comb  that  falls  over  — T.  L.  A.,  Mari- 
etta, Georgia. 

They  are  probably  Minorcas.  Black  Span- 
ish have  large  white  faces  as  well  as  white 
earlobes. 


Sickness  in  the  flock  may  be  due  to  the  sim- 
plest circumstances  at  times.  Where  fowls  are 
heavily  fed  and  no  substance  can  be  had  with 
which  to  grind  their  food  they  are  liable  to  in- 
digestion. For  that  reason  ^oal  ashes,  ground 
flint,  oyster  shells,  pounded  glass  or  broken 
china  will  be  found  useful  as  remedies. 


CORN  AND  FAT  HENS. 

This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  full  discussion 
at  all  seasons.    Breeds  that  are  active  and  at 
work  can  be  allowed  more  corn  than  those 
that  are  idle.    A  hen  will  lay  eggs  if  fed  on 
corn,  and  will  do  well  for  awhile,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  she  will  gradually  store 
up  some  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
coi  n  in  her  body,  and  sooner  or  later  slye  will 
he  out  of  condition  as  a  layer-    Corn  does  no 
immediate  damage,  and  if  a  hen  is  laying 
regularly  she  can  utilize  quite  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it,  but  she  would  waste  away  and  per- 
ish if  she  received  nothing  but  com  continu- 
ally, as  it  is  lacking  in  mineral  matter.  She 
would  soon  arrive  at  a  stage  when  she  would 
die  before  she  would  cat  another  grain,  and 
meet  her  death  by  starvation  in  a  pile  of  corn 
simply  because  her  system  has  become  sur- 
feited with  the  elements  composing  corn,  her 
bones  and  tissues  wasting  w|iile  her  body  is 
rolled  all  over  with  fat.    It  is  best  to  feed 
corn  in  winter,  however,  as  it  warms  the 
body,  and  largely  assists  in  producing  the 
yolk  of  the  egg,  but  the  practice  of  farmers  in 
feeding  nothing  but  corn  in  winter  is  not 
,  economical  or  advantageous  in  many  respects. 
A  very  fat  hen  frequently  resorts  to  sitting 
and  bringing  off  a  brood,  as  the  food  can  be 
used  to  regulate  the  sitting  propensity,  and 
although  a  hen  may  be  laying  regularly  she 
will  gain  in  weight.    It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  flesh  is  not  altogether  fat.  Feed 
a  hen  on  grain  and  other  foods  and  she  will 
not  be  able  to  appropriate  all  of  the  carbona- 
ceous (fat,  starch,  sugar,  etc.)  matter  into  the 
eggs,  although  all  of  the  nitrogenous  and 
mineral  elements  may  be  utilized  for  the 
albumen  (white)  of  the  eggs  and  the  shells. 
Gradually,  as  stated,  this  surplus  carbonace- 
ous material  will  be  stored  on  the  body  in  the 
shape  of  fat,  and  after  awhile  the  hen  will 
cease  to  lay  and  become  broody.  The  Brahma 
is  more  disposed  to  become  fat  than  the  Leg- 
horn because  she  is  quiet,  but  the  active  hab- 
its of  the  Leghorn  enable  ber  to  dispose  of 
much  ofthefat  hy  utilizing  it  as  force  and 
energy,  as  she  takes  exercise  by  constant  for- 
aging.   It  is  even  possible  for  a  hen  to  be 
heavy  in  weight  of  flesh  and  yet  not  be  fat, 
as  nature  permits  of  the  storage  of  nitrogen, 
as  may  be  witnessed  in   increased  muscles 
from  exercise,  and  yet  she  may  weigh  less 
when  having  more  fat,  and  insufficient  exer" 
cise,  though  more  probably  fat  adds  to  the 
weight. 

If  a  flock  is  kept  properly,  there  should  be 
no  odor  in  the  poultry  house.  If  an  odor  is 
perceptible  it  means  that  there  is  too  much 
filth  and  the  house  needs  cleaning.  An  emul- 
sion of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  soap,  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
may  be  used  once  a  week  in  warm  weather, 
but  it  is  not  well  to  apply  it  until  the  poultry 
house  is  thoroughly  cleaned.  Plenty  of  dry 
dirt  sprinkled  over  the  floor  every  morning 
will  allow  of  sweeping  with  a  broom,  and  the 
work  can  be  done  quickly  and  neatly. 


Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  any  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Tables,"  "Poultry -for  Profit," 
(Jacobs)-.or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inn-r- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  t»  be  without  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly.^ 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our  1898  CATALOCUE 
tells  you  all  about  the 
WORLD'S  CREATEST  IN- 
CUBATORS and  BROOD- 
ERS. Send  for  one.  All 
Machines  Warranted. 


i  Prairie  §lale 

Incubator  Co. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Better  Than  a  Gold.  Mine 

if  you  know  how  to  rim  the  busi- 
ness 

There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

but  nine  out  of  ten  fail  in  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  tho 
ith  Poultry  or  now  to  get  The 
Do  you  know  how  tomtit 


Secret  of  Success 
Money  in  Hens 

Our  new  poultry  book  will  tell  you  bow.  11  tells  you 
all  about  Poultry.  Explains  why  a  lew  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  fail.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  Farm  and  Poultry  paper  "Way- 
side Gleanings,"  :>  mos.  for  10  cents.  Address, 
P.B.  Waysde  Puta.Co.,Clintonville,Conn. 

Hens  Make  Money 

under  proper  conditions.  Those  condi- 
tions are  defined  in  our  MAMMOTH 
NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  and  CATA- 
LOC  for  1898.  Hipt-or  better thaj 
ever  before.  Printed  in  colors;  cuts  and 
description  of  all  leading  breeds  of  fowls; 

poultry   house  plans,   tested  remedies, 
prices  on  poultry,  eggs,  etc.  Worth  but 
■ipnl  postpaid  for  1  3  rents  in  stamps  or  coin, 
Tlie  .T-  "W~_  miller  Co. 
Box  59,  Freeport,  III. 


POULTRY  BUYERS'  CUIDE. 

A  beautiful  book  describing  over 
50  varieties  of  Chickens,  Ducks, 
Turkeys  and  Geese.  ■  All  of  the 
leading  breeds  illustrated  in  colored 
engravings.  Gives  prices  of  fowls 
and  eggs,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion and  many  recipes  for  diseases. 
Sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

j  J  R.  BRABAZON,  JR.,  &  CO., 

Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis. 


SECRETS  OF  POULTRY 
SUCCESS  ft™  "ZriT°J. 

pi-ricnce  in  breeiimR,  showing  and  hand- 
ling poultry  for  i«roiit.  Colored  jdatcs  and 
description  of  50  varieties  of  fowls.  Hnw 
to  breed  show  birds;  have  won  over  2000 
premiums  nt  leading  shows.  How  to  treat 
diseases  with  1<H)  receipts,  etc.  All  sent 
for  10  cti.  postpaid  to  any  address.  Money 
refunded  if  n<-t  satisfactory.  Price  I ffrt fret* 

C.  N.  BOWERS,  Box  62.  Dakota.  111. 


►  k.ikphttie,  OhpBtor  White. 

 I  Jersey     <l  .v  Polund  China 

M*IG8.  Jersey,  GnernneyttJIoI- 
etein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fnncy  Poultry.  PI  tinting 
and  House  l)oe«.  Catnlocoe. 
8.  W.  SMITHC  Cochranviile,  Chester  Co.,  Pa* 

BODY  LICE 

ii  poultry  killed  in^u  jtly  wuli  thismachiuo. 

handling  needed.    Lots  of  e^trs  with  less 
feed  and  labor.    Send  ntnmp  for  fir- 
culars*   A^cnt*  wanted*  A  idress 
t  il  AS.  >t  n  I  l.ii  CO.  i  .!">>,  l,  'nth. 


HOt^EYMONEYolln 
is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
hands  cly  I  llustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot- 
ed to  Apioulture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


tuiamiT  wnu 


Single -Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Wh.  and 
Buff  Wyandottes,  Houdans,  Rose  Comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  The  LARGEST  STOCK  of  the 
above  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substant late  the  claim  of  SCPKIUOIUTY 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  records  made  in  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows-  New  York. Boston, 
and  Washington— \rhere,  in  the  pasl  five  years,  my 
stock  has  been  awarded  186  firsts.  60  gold  specials, 
18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  1  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
mens in  every  section  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "Like  Begets  Like."  Send  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  vurieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranted. 

Cuernsey  Cattle:  best  milk  and  butterfamilies. 
Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
JAMES  FORSYTH,  Lock  Box  17,  "River- 
side"  Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


SOMETHINC  NEW 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY. 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed. 
Will  keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Con- 
veniently put  up  in  X  tt>  cans.  Especially  adapted 
for  chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  tine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an 
equal  share.   Price  30  per  can ;  ito.W  per  dozen. 

Address  „ 
HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  &  WOOL  CO., 
20  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  DAISY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST    in    the    WORLD.    At  the 

Washington.  1).  C.  Poultry  show,  held 
in  Jan. ''.17.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cutters  look  tirst  premium.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 


A  SURE  WINNER. 


Testimonials  by 
the  yard .  —Til 


OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 

prove  it  if  you  use  it.  bend  6c  for 
new  128  pnge  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu- 
able pointsonartiucial  incubation 
••and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  creator  vari- 
ety of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.  Sizes  60  to 
800.  Prices  from  $&0n  to  *70.00. 
DES  MOIMFS  INC'B.  CO. 
Box  17  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


E.R.  CIBBS.  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs. 
T»)i-enre<l    Himalayas.  Belgian 
Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Kab- 
Send  stamptor  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Mailed  With  THE  WESTERN  WORLD  for  $1.08 


A 
Hatch 
Free 

vmb 

The 


ThpriboYPfut  represents  the 
**YA.\KEK"  WATCH,  which  1* 
p unrnnleed  to  be  a  reliable 
ami  durable  timekpepe r.  The 
cah«-s  are  strong  and  neatly 


Western  finished  Id  nickel.  Each  watch 
World.  Uputupinnfceparate  boi  for 
mailing, and  will  be  register- 
ed  for  8  cents  additional.  To 
increase  our  !i- 1 .  we  will  mail 
you  one.  inrludinz  THE  WES- 
TERN WOULD,  Illustrated  10 
pii^e  monthly— Stories,  Kii»h- 
ions.  Floriculture.  Home  Pe- 
roration, r'ancy  H  orL  and  oth- 
er interest  Ins  and  useful  read- 
Inir— one  year  for  $1.00, 

We  mUI  i.end  tho  YANKEE 
WATCH  FItEE,  postpaid  to 

anv  one  arudintr  us  tea  Hcb- 
nribrn  la  1  HE  WFsTF.UN 
WOKLDfll  'Joeeaeb.  Send  for 
Free  hamplecopy  of  puuer  to 
Addmi  pel  «-nhsrritirrs  with. 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD.  68  W.  Jackson  Su,  Chicago,  IU. 


want  the  best  when  you  come 
buy  an  incubator.    Those  con- 
clusions will  at  once  lead  you  to 
the  purchase  of  the 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 

which  liasstood  the  severest  tests 
for  years, both  at  theshows  and  i  n 
actual  operation.  Has  proven  its 
superiority  in  every  point, every- 
where and  in  every  climate. 

What  our  patrons  say  of  it  and  our 
incomparable  brooders  will  he  found 
inour224  p.  — talog.  tullv illustrated. 

CS~Sent  for  10  ceuts  to  all  inquirers. 

Over  110  yards  of  fai.sy  poultry 
nested  for  season  of  1898. 

Reliable  Incub.  &  Br'dcr  Co.,  Ouincy,  III. 


THE  COMPASS  WHISTLE. 


Here  is  the  truest  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  anyone 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  tho  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistlo 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it  1  Such  a  whistle  should  belli  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  for  its  piercing 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief. 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  one 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  can  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
belt,  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Free  for  two  3-montb  subscribers  nt  15 
cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 


^iaMANN'SSCUTTERS 

.Mann's        and  MANN'S  Granite  Crystal  GRIT 

Aro  two  creat  egc  makers.  They  prove  tho  trinmph  of  science 
over  puesswork.   Success  is  cert  ain.   Hens  will  lay  twice  as  mauy 

Swinging  FeedTr.t  "1*°ks  "  hen  fud  on  «Ieea  btmu  aml  *?rit- 

for  Poultry.  j/xVUANN'S  SWINGING  FEKI>  TRAY  for  poultry  will  save 
its  cost  in  waste  food  alone.   Hens  cannot  scratch  food  out  of  it,  nor  dirt  into  it,  nor  roost 
We  sell  for  cash  or  instalment-,.       F.W.MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


A  FREE  BROODER  TO  EACH  CUSTOMER 

Do  you  want  a  first-class  Brooder  free?  If  so  send  us  nn 
order  lor  one  of  our  first-class  Btandard  Incubators.  We 
want  to  introduce  the  valuation  of  our  machines  in  every 
section  of  Ule  United  States  and  (  lunula,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  we  are  going  to  give  away  free  one  Brooder  with  each 
Incubator  sold.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  better 
machines  than  we  manufacture,  ah  machines  are  war- 
ranted and  tested  before  leaving  our  factory.  No  cheap 
trash  manufactured  at  any  price.  Large  valuable  pointer 
IS'.iS  Illustrated  Catalogue  10  cts.   Circular  free.  Address, 

Flower  City  mcuuoior  end  Brooder  Company. 


(Mention  this  paper.) 


Rochester,  N.  Y 


WH.  and  B  P  ROCK.  S.  C.  BR    and  BUFF 

Leg..  L.  and  D.  Brahma.  B.  MIn.,  S.  s.  11am.  eggs. 
15.  $1:  40.  ?•!•  Br.  k  Gol.  Wyan..  lit  P.Kock.B.CoCh., 
BXang.  eggs,  la,  KL  H.  li.  Muur,  Quakertown,  Pa 


ECCS,  SI. OO  PER  13  from  choice  Buff  P. 
Rocks. Buff  Leghorns, White  Wyandottes, 

B.C.  Br  iAsia..  Bull  Cochin  Bantams.  My  fowls 
have  grass  range.     W.  J.  Wiberley,  Peekskill,  N.  Y 
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MR.  JOHNSTON'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Messrs-  S.  B.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Boggstown, 
Indiana,  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  as 
they  have  a  wide  reputation  on  then-  mam- 
moth Bronze  Turkeys.  We  present  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  their  prize  gobblers,  and  will 
adil  that  we  have  never  yet  had  a  complaint 
against  them,  as  they  aim  to  give  full  satis- 
faction to  every  customer.  Turkeys  sired  by 
the  gobbler  illustrated  have  taken  many 
premiums.  In  1896,  out  of  13  entries,  they 
•won  9  regular  and  2  special  premiums,  and  in 
1897,  out  of  6  entries,  they  won  6  regular  and 
3  special  premiums.  This  is  a  record  worth 
having,  and  demonstrates  that  they  have 
choice  stock  that  can  stand  on  their  merits. 


about  August  15th,  not  later,  at  least,  than 
September.  Beets,  turnips,  etc.,  are  excel- 
lent, but  should  be  cooked  and  thickened 
with  bran. 


SOME  POINTS  ON  SITTERS. 

Why  do  the  hens  prefer  to  select  some  se- 
cluded location,  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
hatch  out  their  breeds  i   Eeflection  will  show 


KEEPING  FIVE  HUNDRED  HENS, 

A  "  subscriber"  sends  us  some  questions  in 
Tegard  to  keeping  500  hens  without  fences,  on 
o  range.    His  letter  is  interesting  from  one 
living  where  there  is  plenty  of 
tend.    He  says : 

I  am  going  to  impose  on  your 
kindness  and  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  I  live  on  a  small 
place  in  the  country  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  a  small  town,  and 
eleven  miles  from  a  city  of  20,- 
000  people.  I  have  been  raising 
poultry  for  several  years  with 
fair  success.  I  started  with  a 
small  nuuiberof  bens  and  I  now 
have  three  hundred.  I  sowed 
rye,  about  two  acres,  last  fail, 
for  them,  but  I  made  a  mistake 
and  sowed  too  late  in  October. 
It  came  up  well  but  made  such 
slow  growth  that  the  hens  ate  it 
as  fast  as  it  came  through  the 
ground. 

I  wish  to  keep  about  500  hens. 
Can  I  do  it  with  success  by  giv- 
ing them  free  range  in  summer 
and  housing  them  in  winter? 
They  can  forage  over  half 
township  if  they  wish  to.  I 
will  have  to  have  ten  houses.  I  _ 
am  in  the  business  for  eggs,  only  s 
raising  enough  young  chicks  to 
stock  up  with  and  take  the  place 
of  the  old  hens  each  year;  that 
is,  when  they  get  too  old  for 
profit. 

I  find  from  experience  that 
the  Plymouth  Bocks  are  much 
better  layers   in  winter  than 
Leghorns-  Hereafter  I  shall  only  keep  Plym- 
outh Rocks.    Will  you  kindly  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions? 

1.  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  rye,  and 
how  much  to  an  acre  for  poultry  in  winter? 

2.  Are  beets,  turnips  and  pumpkins  good 
for  winter,  if  cooked,  also  raw? 

3.  Will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  keep  nry 
flocks  partially  divided  without  a  fence  and 
yards,  by  building  the  houses  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  apart  ? 

There  is  no  reason  wby  the  plans  suggested 
above  cannot  be  carried  on.  If  the  flocks 
are  200  feet  apart  they  can  be  kept  separate 
from  the  others.  We  approve  of  all  that  our 
subscriber  proposes.    Bye  should  be  sown 


poultry  house,  and  on  her  nest,  she  is  fre- 
quently disturbed,  and  the  chicks  are  re- 
moved before  they  have  had  sufficient  time 
for  Test.  She  is  also  given  eggs  from  the 
basket  or  from  any  source,  bnt  when  she  se- 
lects her  own  nest  she  lays  the  eggs  herself, 
and  there  is  consequently  better  opportunities 
for  success.  In  summer,  therefore,  give  the 
bens  a  cool  place  ;  in  winter  make  her  nest 
in  a  warm  and  dry  location. 


BRONZE  COBBLER,  "INDIAN  KINC." 
Ered  and  Owned  by  S.  B.  Johnson,  &  Co.,  Boggstown,  Ind. 


that  during  the  summer  season  they  can  be 
more  comfortable  on  the  ground,  because 
there  will  be  less  liability  of  lice  than  in 
the  poultry  house,  where  a  great  many  nests 
add  to  the  facilities  of  multiplying  vermin. 
The  ground  is  also  cool,  while  the  nests  in 
the  poultry  house  will  be  almost  unbearably 
warm.  These  facts  should  be  considered,  so 
that  when  constructing  a  poultry  house  all 
conditions  should  conform  to  those  that  the 
ben  would  create  if  she  could.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  follow  natural  methods  strictly,  but 
observation  of  sitting  hens  will  teach  much 
that  is  not  known.    When  the  hen  is  in  the 


HATCHING  LATE  CHICKS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  question  arises  as  to  whe- 
ther it  will  pay  to  hatch  now, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  "  broiler 
crop"  for  the  early  supply 
has  already  been  hatched. 
Any  chickens  hatched  from 
now  on  must  reach  the  mar- 
ket late,  and  consequently 
will  not  get  into  market  be- 
fore the  first  of  July,  at  which 
time  the  preferred  sizes  for 
market  must  be  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  pounds.  The 
prices  about  July  are  usually 
much  lower  than  in  April  or 
May,  yet  the  quotations  for 
some  years  have  been  twenty 
cents  per  pound, 'though  six- 
teen cents  is  nearer  the  aver- 
age price  late  in  the  season. 
A  two-pound  chick  would 
consequently  sell  for  32  cents 
On  the  other  side,  the  ex- 
penses of  hatching  the  late 
chicks  are  much  less  than  for 
the  eariy  ones.  It  is  often 
that  the  eggs  used  for  hatch- 
ing are  worth  36  cents  per 
dozen,  and  they  are  not  as 
fertile  as  the  eggs  which  are 
laid  later,  and  which  can  be 
bought  as  low  as  13  cents  per 
dozen,  with  better  hatches, 
also,  as  the  result.  It  is  the 
first  cost  of  the  chicks  that 
is  the  most  difficult  to  meet, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  less  ex- 
pense for  warmth,  food  and  care.  The  late- 
hatched  broilers,  therefore,  give  a  fair  profit 
because  they  can  be  produced  at  less  expense, 
and  as  this  is  about  the  time  the  majority  of 
the  hens  become  broody  it  will  pay  to  permit 
them  to  hatch  broods  and  raise  them,  as  a  hen 
that  can  raise  eight  or  ten  chicks  will  prove 
very  profitable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


Incubator  eggs  at  $5  per  100.  Mr-  Bobert 
W.  Lusby,  Kennedyville,  Md.,  has  200  Light 
Brahmas,  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Golden 
Wyandottes,  and  his  stock  is  first-class.  Write 
him  for  prices  and  particular;. 


J 
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ORROCCO  LETTERS 

NO.  40. 

(Continued  from  April.) 

In  onr  lastl  etter  we  left  oar  newly  hatched 
chickens  in  charge  of  the  mother  hens,  but 
every  chicken  ever  hatched  under  a  hen  is 
more  or  less  lousy,  and  said  lice  frequently 
find  their  way  to  the  brain,  when  the  chicken 
turns  up  its  toes  and  passes  on  to  the  next 
stage  of  existence.  Let  us  suggest  a  very 
simple  and  effective  method  of  guarding 
against  such  catastrophe.  Don't  disfigure 
and  nauseate  and  perhaps  kill  your  chickens 
by  smearing  their  heads  with  grease.  Two  or 
three  hours  before  dark  take  a  sponge  which, 
when  wet,  will  be  nearly  the  size  of  a  pint 
bowl.  Wet  this  in  kerosene,  dipping  it  in 
and  squeezing  it  frequently  until  thoroughly 
saturated-  The  scientific  part  of  the  business 
consists  in  finally  squeezing  it  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble. (  Remember  this  if  yon  wish  best  results.) 
Then,  with  an  assistant  (if  convenient),  to 
bold  the  hen,  rub  every  part  of  her  feathers 
with  this  damp  sponge  — the  wings,  breast, 
thighs,  fluff,  back,  and  in  fact  all  over,  and 
still  better,  rub  against  the  grain,  or  seemingly 
the  wrong  way  ot  the  feathers.  Don't  do  it 
too  early  in  .the  day,  for  the  philosophy  of  it 
is  that  when  the  chickens  are  brooded  under 
the  hen.  the  odor  of  the  kerosene  is  so  offen- 
sive to  the  delicate  stomachs  of  the  lice  that 
they  all  leave  instanter,  hence,  if  the  oper- 
Htion  is  performed  too  early  in  the  day,  its 
efficacy  is  lost  before  night,  by  evaporation. 
If  necessary,  repeat  the  treatment  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  following  morning  not  a  louse 
can  be  discovered  on  any  of  the  chickens. 

In  our  March  letter  (No.  38)  we  referred  to 
Borne  small  houses  for  chickens  as  being  the 
best  we  ever  used  for  natural  rearing.  We 
will  furnish  electrotypes  of  them  in  '  a  forth- 
coming issue,  but  will  now  attempt  to  de- 
scribe some  of  their  points  of  excellence  as 
best  we  can  without  illustrations,  thinking  it 
may  be  of  present  service  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers. The  houses  are  made  of  half-inch  stuff, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  weight,  and  are  thirty 
inches  square  because  the  "  box-boards"  of 
which  they  are  made  are  usually  sawed  five 
feet  long,  and  cutting  them  in  the  middle 
avoids  waste.  The  sides  are  eighteen  inches 
high  and  the  roof  is  square,  i.  e.,  the  angle 
which  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  form  at  the 
top  is  a  right  angle.  This  gives  the  extreme 
height  of  the  house  (to  the  peak)  about  three 
feet,  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  air.  Be- 
fore putting  the  roof  boards  on,  however,  two 
strips  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  wide 
and  an  inch  thick  are  placed  across  the  roof, 
running  from  front  to  back  and  firmly 
screwed  to  both  ;  one  near  the  lower  edge  of 
the  roof,  the  other  near  the  top,  and  the  roof- 
boards,  three  in  number  on  each  side,  of  equal 
width,  and  running  up  and  down,  should  be 
screwed  to  these  strips,  except  the  middle 
board  on  one  side  of  roof,  which  should  be 
furnished  with  hinges  and  serve  as  a  door, 
not  for  the  hen  or  chickens  to  enter  or  leave 
their  house,  however,  but  for  uses  stated 
farther  on.  One  end  of  the  house  is  furnished 
with  an  ordinary  door,  say  8x12  inches, 
which  slides  up  and  down  between  cleats,  and 
is  operated  with  a  strong  cord,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  adjusted,  at  any  height. 
Wherever  these  little  houses  are  located,  they 
should  of  course  be  placed  with  the  door  fac- 
ing a  trifle  east  of  south,  and  this  additional 
door  or  opening  in  the  roof  should  be  on  the 
easterly  side,  to  guard  against  cold  west 
winds, 

The  object  and  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment^' cleats  is,  that  the  roof  is  thus  raised 
one  inVh  above  the  body  of  the  house,  leaving 
a  space  one  inch  wide  on  all  sides  of  the  little 
edifice,  and  furnishing  constant,  and  ice  think 
the  beat  possible  ventilation.  These  cleats 
should  extend  five  or  six  inches  beyond  the 
house,  both  at  front  and  back,  to  prevent 
splitting  when  the  roof  boards  are  screwed  on 
(as  they  should  be,  instead  of  nailed)  and  the 
cleats  can  then  be  sawed  off  flush  with  the 
roof.  The  roof  should  project  three  inches 
beyond  the  house  on  all  sides,  which,  with  us 
has  always  excluded  snow,  even  during  the 
most  driving  and  tedious  storms  of  several 
days' duration.  Don't  puzzle  your  brains  to 
contrive  any  ingenious  device  for  closing  this 
opening  during  zero  weather.  Yonrchickens 
will  not  freeze  in  this  house  at  night  when 
the  mercury  is  fourteen  degrees  below,  but  if, 
in  your  extreme  kindness  and  solicitude  you 
close  this  opening,  your  chickens  if  three- 
quarters  grown,  will  perhaps  die  before 
morning,  whereas  if  yon  leave  it  open  they 
will  all  live,  at  least  so  far  as  trouble  from 
bad  air  and  cold  is  concerned.  We  once 
closed  this  opening  to  a  house  containing 
twelve  nearly  full  grown  chickens.  The 
night  was  intensely  cold  and  we  feared  they 
would  freeze  to  death,  but  fortunately  we 
tried  the  experiment  with  only  one  house. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


In  the  morning  two  chickens  were  dead  and 
the  other  ten  could  not  stand  up,  and  they 
were  all  as  wet  as  so  many  drowned  rats.  We 
placed  the  ten  live  ones  in  a  wire  coop  in  a 
warm  room  beside  a  hot  stove,  and  by  noon 
they  had  all  come  to  their  bearings  and  were 
as  good  as  new.  The  chickens  in  our  other 
similar  houses  which  were  not  thus  closed 
were  all  bright  and  lively  and  ready  for  their 
breakfast. 

If  any  one  question  connected  with  rearing 
chickens  is  of  more  importance  than  another, 
it  is  that  Df  ventilation.  The  simple  fact  that 
fresh  air  is  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  mundane  sphere  in  such  vast  quantities 
(and  at  such  a  reasonable  price)  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  that  we  are  all  expected  to  use  it  liberally. 
Our  poultry  need  fresh  air  as  much  as  we  do. 
There  is  less  difference  than  many  suppose 
between  placing  a  brood  of  chickens  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  exhausting 
the  air,  and  placing  them  in  a  small  tight 
chicken  house,  which  perhaps  contains  the 
accumulated  filth  of  a  week.  We  think,  on 
the  whole,  the  air-pump  plan  preferable  of 
the  two,  because  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  reached  more  speedily  and  with  less  suffer- 
ing. 

The  door  in  the  roof,  above  described,  is  in 
the  most  convenient  place  possible  for  in- 
specting your  chickens,  and  easily  selecting 
and  removing  such  as  you  desire.  It  is  also 
the  best  possible  additional  ventilation  in  an 
extremely  hot  night,  and  by  substituting  a 
wire  door  (or  screen)  for  the  wooden  one,  all 
nocturnal  enemies  are  excluded.  There  is 
one  "out"  to  this  air-door  plan  at  night, 
however,  and  that  is,  you  must  sleep  with 
one  eye  open ;  for  a  rapidly  approaching 
thunder  shower,  at  short  notice,  may  involve 
some  lively  skirmishing  on  your  part,  per- 
haps in  scanty  costume,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  struck  by  lightning  or  drenched  with 
rain,  while  endeavoring  to  protectyour  chick- 
ens from  the  same  fate. 

This  little  house  should  be  provided  with  a 
platform  over  which  (and  not  on  which)  it 
should  rest.  By  resting  orer  the  platform 
rain  runs  off  and  your  chickens  are  always 
dry.  We  make  this  platform  by  nailing  half- 
inch  boards  on  to  two  pieces  of  2x3  joist.  It 
should  fit  the  house  loosely  enough  to  allow 
the  latter  to  be  easily  removed  and  replaced 
when  cleaning  the  platform,  which  should  be 
done  every  day,  but  to  make  joints  close 
enough  for  cold  weather,  we  fasten  inch 
strips  on  the  four  sides  of  the  house,  inside, 
and  perhaps  an  inch  or  more  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  these  strips  resting  snugly  upon  the 
platform  prevent  wind  from  blowing  up  into 
the  house.  These  houses,  with  their  inhabi- 
tants, cannot  be  moved  in  the  usual  way  by 
one  person,  as  readily  as  if  the  bottom  was 
fastened  to  it,  but  if  the  joists  to  the  platform 
run  from  side  to  side,  an  endless  rope  of 
proper  length  (which  we  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose) can  be  slipped  under  the  platform,  and 
by  bringing  it  together  at  the  top  of  the  house 
the  entire  establishment  can  be  easily  moved 
or  placed  on  a  wheelbarrow  without  danger 
of  spilling  the  contents.  We  think  the  in- 
convenience of  these  movable  platforms, 
when  occasionally  changing  the  location  of 
the  houses,  is  vastly  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  great  advantage  which  it  affords 
in  cleaning  them,  which  would  probably  be 
done  twenty  if  not  fifty  times  while  they  were 
moved  but  once.  A  pane  of  8x12  glass  on  the 
east  side,  near  the  floor,  completes  the  build- 
ing. 

We  will  describe  another  style  of  chicken 
house  which  we  used  when  rearing  by  hens, 
and  which,  in  some  respects  we  liked  better 
than  this,  and  in  others  not  so  well.  Its 
maiu  advantage  is,  that  being  made  in  the 
form  of  a  shed,  nearly  the  whole  front  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  thus  admitting  more 
fresh  air  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  one  just 
described,  and  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  on 
the  entire  floor.  It  is  thirty  inches  square 
(forthe  reason  already  stated)  eighteen  inches 
high  at  back,  and  thirty  inches  high  at  front. 
The  back  is  made  by  boards  running  horizon- 
tally— and  if  one  wide  enough  for  the  purpose 
can  be  obtained,  so  much  the  better — while 
the  boards  on  the  sides  run  perpendicularly, 
which  shed  rain  much  better  than  if  placed 
the  other  way,  unless  "  novelty  siding "  is 
used,  which  cannot  everywhere  be  procured. 
To  hold  these  boards  together,  of  which  the 
sides  are  composed,  we  screw  cleats,  two 
inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  on  the  in- 
side, at  the  top,  and  flush  with  if.  and  others 
one  inch  square,  at  the  bottom  and  also  flush. 
We  next  fasten  a  board  six  inches  wide  across 
the  front  of  the  house  at  top.  and  another 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  (or, 
in  other  words,  we  board  the  front  down  from 
the  top,  six  inches,  and  board  it  vp  from  the 
bottom  two-and-a-half  inches,  leaving  the 
opening  21i  inches).  The  next  step  is  to  put  the 
roof  on.    Here  is  where  the  science  comes  in, 
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as  we  Wish  to  have  this  roof  also  raised  one 
inch  above  the  body  of  the  house,  forthe  pur- 
pose of  ventilation,  as  already  explained. 
Two  boards  one  inch  thick  and  six  inches 
wide  should  be  placed  across  the  top  from 
side  to  side,  one  of  them  near  the  lower  edge, 
or  front,  and  securely  screwed  to  the  strips 
which  hold  the  sides  together.  Then  put  on 
the  roof  boards  up  and  down,  screwing  them 
lirmly  to  the  two  lx(i  boards  before  named. 
We  then  saw  a  hole,  nine  or  ten  inches  w  ide, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  roof,  for  a  door,  not  for  the 
use  of  the  hen  or  chickens,  but  for  our  own 
convenience  in  examiningor  caring  for  them, 
as  explained  in  the  former  case.  The  ooor 
or  cover  to  this  opening  in  the  roof  must  ex- 
tend to  the  extreme  top  or  front  edge  of  the 
roof,  otherwise  rain  will  follow  the  roof- 
boards  down  to  the  door  and  run  under  it. 

This  house  has  a  movable  floor  resting  on 
the  two  strips  or  cleats  which  bold  the  sides 
together  at  the  bottom,  but  if  preferred,  it  can 
rest  over  a  platform  as  already  explained,  in 
which  case,  however,  the  two  strips  which 
hold  the  sides  together,  should  of  course  be  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  bottom  instead  of  flush 
with  it. 

We  will  attempt  to  describe  a  self-fasten- 
ing front  to  this  house,  which  can  he  either 
of  boards  for  ordinary  weather,  or  of  wire 
netting  for  hot  nights.  We  make  a  door 30 
inches  long  (or  theentire  length  of  the  house) 
and  rather  scant  21  inches  wide  (or  half  or 
five  eights  inch  narrower  than  the  opening) 
by  fastening  boards  together  by  means  of  two 
cleats  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  leaving  these 
cleats  project  an  inch  beyond  the  door  at  top, 
and  half  an  inch  beyond  the  door  at  the  bot- 
tom. We  now  put  the  door  in  position,  by 
letting  the  upper  projecting  cleats  run  up  be- 
hind the  upper  six-inch  board,  then  raising 
the  door  as  high  as  we  can  (which  will  be 
one  inch),  and  pressing  the  bottom  against  the 
house,  we  let  it  drop  into  place  and  fasten  it- 
self, forthe  bottom  cleats  will  be  held  behind 
the  lower  front  board,  and  as  we  raised  the 
upper  cleats  one  inch  behind  the  upper  board, 
and  dropped  them  only  half  an  inch. they  still 
hold  themselves  iu  place  by  half  their  .pro- 
jecting length.  This  of  course  leaves  a  crack 
perhaps  half  or  five-eights  inch  wide  at  top  of 
door,  which  will  do  no  harm,  or  if  it  does,  can 
be  easily  fixed  by  the  ingenious  owner.  In 
cold  weather  this  door  can  be  kept  closed, 
using  a  small  sliding  door  (built  in  it)  and 
which  will  allow  the  chickens  to  pass  iu  and 
out  without  admitting  unnecessary  wind  and 
cold.  The  frame  of  a  wire-netting  door,  for 
use  on  hot  nights,  is  constructed  with  cleats 
as  already  explained.  A  pane  of  glass  say 
8x12,  in  the  easterly  side  of  the  house,  is 
necessary  for  light  when  the  house  is  closed, 
and  constitutes  the  finishing  touch.  We  pre- 
fer to  have  these  panes  of  glass  in  the  sidt  s  of 
houses,  rather  than  in  ihe  roof,  as  often  see  n, 
because  in  the  latter  case  the  slightest  snow- 
storm will  completely  obstruct  the  light  and 
render  the  house  dark.  These  houses  which 
we  have  attempted  to  describe  can  be  built  at 
slight  expense,  and  by  throwing  in  your  own 
time,  will  cost  about  $1.50.  If  made  of 
planed  boards  and  painted,  even  with  so 
cheappaiut  as  Brandon  brown,  or  Venetian 
red,  or  parti-colored,  by  using  yellow  ochre, 
they  can  be  made  to  look  very  pretty  ami 
will  last  forseveral  years.  It  will  require  twu> 
barrels  to  serve  as  a  chicken  .house  through 
the  hot  sun  of  one  summer,  which  will  cost 
say  30  cents,  and  be  very  Unsatisfactory  at 
that;  whereas  the  better  house,  costing  but 
five  times  this  sum.  will  last  more  than  five 
seasons,  or  ten  seasons,  to  say  nothing  of  be- 
ing ten  times  as  convenient. 

W.  II.  Rl  DD. 

Orroeco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 


WHAT  IS  A  COMMON  HEN  ? 

At  the  present  period,  since  much  improve- 
ment has  been  effected,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  common  and  the  good, 
hence  the  term  "  common  fowl  "  sometimes 
applies  to  very  good  stock.  All  crosses  or 
grades  are  also  placed  in  the  common  class  and 
especially  when  the  flock  is  made  up  of  several 
breeds.  A  cock  of  any  of  the  pure  breeds  may 
improve  a  whole  flock,  and  raise  it  in  value 
and  quality  above  the  average  of  the  previous 
season,  yet  the  flock,  not  being  pure,  will  bo 
classed  as  eommcn.  It  is  because  many  of  the 
common  flocks  are  made  up  of  good  strains 
that  some  persons  consider  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  the  pure  breeds.  Now,  a  common  hen 
may  really  be  a  well-bred  hen.  She  may  be  a 
cross  of  two  breeds  and  combine  characteris- 
tics not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  pure  breeds. 
Our  breeders  have  done  a  great  work,  for  even 
the  common  fowls  are  improved,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  where  the  genuine  old- 
fashioned  dunghill  is  kept  the  record  will  not 
compare  with  that  of  the  grade.  But  the 
dunghill  is  becoming  extinct. 
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POULTRY  ON  THE  GENERAL  FARM. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Jos.  A.  Tillingbast,  Before  the  Students 
of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Members  of  the  Special  Poultry  Class : 
Yon  have  doubtless  learned  ere  thisthat  Dr. 
Brigha/n  has  planned  to  crowd  all  that  was 
possible  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge 
along  the  lines  of  poultry  culture  into  the 
brief  space  of  time  that  you  are  here.  You 
are  having  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
scientific  side  of  this  important  industry  un- 
der those  who  are  experts  and  specialists  each 
in  his  particular  line  of  work,  and  thus  you 
are  able  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  upon  which 
to  build,  by  tne  aid  of  practical  experience,  a 
correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  poultry 
culture.  Scientific  knowledge  at  the  begin- 
ning will  save  you  many  times  from  costly 
mistakes,  and  the  understanding  of  these 
first  principles  will  unable  you  to  work  intel- 
ligently, and  with  a  far  greater  chance  Of 
success.  But  we  must  weave  into  the  warp  of 
science  the  threads  of  practical  knowledge, 
business  ability  and  a  wide  stripe  of  the 
everlasting  American  hustle,  if  we  wish  a 
fabric  that  will  wear  and  not  shrink  out  of 
sight  amid  the  cold  water  of  adverse  circum- 
stances which  we  must  all  sometimes  encoun- 
ter in  any  line  of  business. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  you  some  practi- 
cal thoughts  on  "Poultry  on  the  General 
Farm."  The  importance  of  this  subject  in 
the  course  must  be  acknowledged  when  we 
consider  that  with  all  the  specialists  in  poul- 
try culture  we  must  still  look  to  the  general 
farm  for  a  large  part  of  our  supply.  That  you 
may  not  fear  of  overdoing  the  business,  at 
least  for  a  little  time,  and  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  industry,  let  me  give  you  a  few  fig- 
ures. The  dairy  products  of  the  United 
States  for  one  year  amounted  to  8254,000,000. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  this  branch 
of  farming  as  one  of  large  extent,  but  we  find 
the  poultry  products  for  the  same  year  to  be 
S560,000,U00,  or  more  than  twice  as  much, and 
still  not  enough,  for  during  the  same  year 
13.000,000  dozens  of  eggs  were  imported  and 
the  total  value  ot  poultry  and  eggs  imported 
was  probably  820,000,000.  This  §20,000,000 
ought  to  have  been  jingling  in  the  pockets  of 
American  farmers  and  poultrymen  rv.ther 
than  to  have  been  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
Even  our  little  State  of  Bhoue  Island  used 
from  outside  of  the  State  about  SSOO.OOO  worth 
of  eggs.  Britain  imported  eggs  and  poultry 
to  the  value  of  5,675,000  pounds  sterling,  or 
827.637.250.  London  alone  used  other  than 
English  eggs  to  the  value  of  f  6,915. 400. 
France  reckoned  the  value  of  her  poultry 
products  at  792,000,000,  from  which  she  fur- 
nished her  own  people  and  exported  largely. 
This  large  value  we  find  derived  largely  from 
the  farms.  With  such  figures  before  us,  a 
growing  population,  and  a  surety  that  as  cost 
of  production  is  decreased  by  skillful  manage- 
ment that  consumption  of  ipoultry  products 
will  be  largely  increased,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured of  a  market  for  some  time  to  come. 

N'ow,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  for 
making  poultry  culture  a  prominent  depart- 
ment on  the  general  farm,  and  especially  on 
our  New  England  farms.  First  in  importance 
is  the  small  amount  of  capital  necessary  to 
invest.  You  have  doubtless  read  Fannie 
Fern's  story  of  the  shrewd  Yankee  who, 
wishing  to  st.rrt  in  the  poultry  business,  bor- 
rowed from  one  neighbor  a  broody  hen  and 
from  another  a  sitting  of  eggs.  He  soon  had 
a  fine  litter  of  chicks  and  was  ready  to  return 
the  hen  to  her  owner.  Bat  how  was  he  tore- 
pay  the  eggs?  He  soon  solved  that  by  keep- 
ing the  hen  till  she  laid  the  required  number, 
returned  both  hen  and  eggs,  and  "guessed  he 
had  as  fine  a  litter  of  chickens  as  any  one  and 
about  as  cheap,  too." 

Next  is  quick  returns-  One  reason  why  a 
farmer  cannot  make  money  so  rapidly  as  one 
can  in  many  other  lines  of  business  is  because 
he  cannot  turn  his  money  over  quickly 
enough.  Poultry  keeping  will  help  the  farm- 
er in  this  respect  by  giving  him  steady  cash 
returns,  if  the  business  be  rightly  managed. 

Another  and  very  prominent  reason  is 
greater  profit.  For  the  same  investment  of 
capital  and  labor  110  other  department  of  the 
farm  will  yield  such  generous  returns.  Dol- 
lars and  cents  are  what  all  of  us  are  striving 
for  in  business,  so  this  is  a  most  potent  argu- 
ment in  its  favor.  You  remember  the  old 
saying  "take  care  of  the  cents  and  the  dollars 
will  take  care  of  themselves."  This  is  a  most 
excellent  piece  of  advice,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  still  more  applicable  to  the  poultry  business 
if  it  read  like  this:  "Look  out  for  the  sense 
and  the  dollars  will  look  out  for  themselves," 
for  in  no  kind  of  work  is  good,  plain,  common 
sense  more  valuable  than  in  poultry  culture. 

Another  reason  especially  applicable  to  our 
farms  that  are  at  a  distance  from  market  is 
that  it  is  a  concentrated  product,  easy  to 


handle  and  market  at  a  distance,  which  is 
not  true  of  more  bulky  products. 

Still  another  reason  is  that  waste  products 
of  other  departments  may  many  times  be  util- 
ized, and  instead  of  being  a  waste  become  a 
source  of  profit.  For  instance,  dairying  and 
poultry  culture  go  hand  in  hand.  When  but- 
ter is  made  or  cream  sold,  the  skim  milk  is 
left  at  home.  The  milk  will  give  far  better 
results  financially,  fed  to  poultry,  than  when 
given  entirely  fo  swine,  as  is  so  commonly 
done. 

Fruit  and  poultry  make  a  good  combination. 
The  fowls  aid  you  in  the  fight  against  insect 
pests  and  also  much  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  is  made  to  be  of  vaiue. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  this  industry  is 
that  you  are  continually  enriching  your  farm 
and  at  the  same  time  deriving  a  profit  from 
the  business.  This  is  an  important  point,  for 
much  of  our  New  England  soil  has  been  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  in  the  past  that  the  farmer 
of  to-day  has  the  difficult  problem  to  solve  of 
making  a  living  and  at  the  same  time  of  bring- 
ing the  soil  from  its  worn-out  condition  to  one 
of  fertility.  I  have  seen  this  done  by  means 
of  poultry  culture.  A  friend  of  mine  has  more 
than  doubled  the  crop  capacity  of  his  land 
and  almost  entirely  by  this  means.  While  I 
would  not  advise  every  farmer  to  take  up 
poultry  culture  to  the  exclusion  of  other  lines 
of  farm  work,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
a  chance  to  make  this  a  paying  department  on 
nearly  eveiy  farm.  Good  markets  are  assured 
us  in  the  many  manufacturing  villages  of 
New  England  for  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  as  we  can  in  no  way 
compete  with  the  Western  farmers  in  the  ce- 
reals and  many  other  farm  products  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  salvation  of  the  New  England 
farmer  lies  in  producing  the  best  and  freshest 
of  such  products  as  our  city  and  village  people 
are,  and  always  will  be,  so  glad  to  obtain. 

Now  for  a  few  thoughts  as  to  how  this  line 
of  work  can  he  made  a  practical  success.  First, 
there  are  personal  traits  of  character  which 
underlie  success  in  any  business,  and  these 
must  naturally  he  possessed  or  else  acquired 
before  we  can  look  for  the  best  results  from  a 
man's  labors.  He  must  have  application,  pa- 
tience, persistence,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  be  a  hustler.  Be  on  the  alert  for  every 
new  idea  in  your  business,  but  do  not  be 
gTeedy  and  attempt  to  swallow  more  than  yon 
can  digest.  Season  your  scientific  knowledge 
with  lots  of  common  sense,  and  above  all  run 
your  business  on  sound  business  principles. 
Be  a  genuine  Yankee  but  do  not  "guess,"  al- 
ways knew  your  business.  Keep  strict  accounts 
and  records  and  study  them.  A  good  system 
of  accounts  is  the  surest  guide  you  can  have  to 
success  in  any  business  and  you  will  find 
farming  to  be  no  exception,  though  compara- 
tively few  farmers  keep  them.  Study  your 
markets,  and  the  particular  likes  and  disiikes 
of  your  customers.  Learn  to  fill  every  want, 
just  as  they  wish  it,  and  never  know  more 
than  your  customers.  If  you  wish  to  make 
changes  in  any  way  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  thing  they  are  the  ones  making 
the  change  rather  than  you. 

Do  not  begin  too  expensively.  Remember 
every  little  you  put  into  business  is  an  inter- 
est-bearing factor  and  must  be  accounted  for 
out  of  your  profits.  Expensive  or  fancy  build- 
ings are  not  a  necessity,  but  convenience  of  la- 
bor and  proper  conditions  are.  Make  your 
plant  cost  as  little  as  possible  but  do  not  sacri- 
fice convenience  or  proper  conditions  under 
any  circumstances.  Above  all  look  after  the 
details,  for  no  department  of  the  farm  needs 
such  close  attention  to  the  many  little  details 
or  will  suffer  so  quickly  for  lack  of  attention 
as  this.  Careful  attention  to  these  littles,  a 
love  for  the  work,  and  a  never  failing  will  to 
succeed  under  any  and  every  condition,  will 
bring  you  success.  Never  depend  upon  luck 
but  always  spell  it  with  a  "p."  and  never  ex- 
pect success  till  you  have  earned  it. 


THE  MINORCAS  LAYED 

J.  M.  Snyder,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

In  the  February  number  of  your  most  valu- 
able paper  which  we  have  on  our  exchange 
list,  I  noticed  a  short  article  entitled  "Brah- 
mas  and  Minorcas,"  which  "was  particularly 
interest'ng  10  me.  as  I  also  breed  these  two 
kinds  of  fowls  for  pleasure.  A  pen  of  ten 
Black  Minorca  pullets  made  the  following 
record  from  April  1st  to  September  1st — 
five  months  :  April,  212  eggs;  Mav.  224:  June, 
211;  July,  224;  August,  132,  making  a  total  of 
1,013  eggs  in  five  months.  In  August  I  took 
a  vacation,  leaving  my  fowls  to  the  care  of  a 
neighbor,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  of 
eggs  for  that  month.  My  little  flock  was  con- 
fined and  had  only  a  small  Tun,  ten  by  thirty 
feet,  which  speaks  well  for  the  breed  as  a  vil- 
lage fowl.  I  enjoy  reading  your  interesting 
paper  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  for  the 
practical  poultryman. 


THE  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

For  a  few  years  the  friends  of  the  White 
Wyandotte  have  pushed  it  so  steadily  that  it 
has  greatly  crowded  the  White  Plymouth 
Bock  in  some  sections.  If  the  White  Wyan- 
dotte is  the  best  money  maker  by  being  a  bet- 
ter fowl,  then  it  is  all  right.  I  can  raise  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  for  I  breed  both,  and  I 
think  I  know  something  about  both.  The 
White  Plymouth  Bock  I  have  had  for  fully 
twelve  years,  the  White  Wyandotte  for  a  few 
years,  and  procured  strong  stock  of  the  lead- 
ing breeders ;  so  I  think  1  have  a  good  sample 
of  them,  also  as  layers,  early  and  late. winter  or 
summer.  I  think  one  just  as  good  as  the  other. 
The  Wyandotte  is  some  smaller  than  the 
Plymouth  Bock,  so  will  mature  a  little  sooner 
and  lay  that  much  earlier  :  but  that  part  the 
breeders  are  wishing  to  do  away  with  by 
breeding  them  as  heavy  as  the  Plymouth 
Bocks.  We  will  then  have  two  breeds  just 
alike  excepting  the  comb,  and  a  little  more 
lengt.h  in  the  body  for  the  Bock. 

Why  not  let  the  White  Wyandotte  be  as  it 
is,  and  if  a  larger  breed  or  bird  is  desired  take 
the  White  Plymouth  Bock  ?  The  public  has 
been  told  over  and  over  again  that  the  White 
Wyandotte  is  much  the  best  layer.  They  are 
a  good  layer,  no  doubt  about  that,  first  class, 
hut  so  is  the  White  Bock,  Our  pullets  began 
the  first  week  in  August  last,  and  are  at  it 
yet.  We  always  have  them  laying  in  due 
time  in  the  fall  and  they  keep  it  up  all  win- 
ter. One  year  a  pullet  began  when  just  four 
months  old.  Of  course,  that  is  not  desirable, 
for  she  never  got  large.  The  pullets  that  be- 
gan to  lay  last  fall  are  large  ;  a  number  over 
the  Standard  weight.  One  went  up  to  eight 
and  one-half  pounds,  when  she  was  ready  to 
start  in  laying,  and  they  were  only  farm 
raised,  not  pushed.  I  had  a  pen  of  12  pullets 
that  began  laying  in  October  several  years 
ago.  I  wished  to  stop  them  during  January, 
so  they  would  be  in  better  shape  for  spring 
breeders,  bat  I  could  not  do  it  unless  I  got 
them  out  of  condition.  Mr.  Jacobs  says  when 
a  man  praises  a  thing  he  has  it  for  sale.  Well, 
yes,  I  have  offered  White  Plymouth  Bocks 
in  the  columns  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
(and  sold  them  also)  for  years,  but  if  they 
were  not  first-class  layers  I  would  soon  have 
dropped  them.  I  do  not  carry  a  breed,  but 
that  which  is  practical.  This  is  why  I  keep 
them. .  There  are  lots  of  breeds  I  do  not  breed.  ; 
some  fine  ones,  also,  or  rather  difi'erent colors 
of  the  same  breed,  like  Bocks.  I  do  not  breed 
all  the  colors.  When  selecting  breeding  stock 
take  the  blocky  wide  backs,  short  tails  and 
strong  and  vigorous  moles,  and  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  meat  or  eggs,  if  they  are  of 
stock  that  has  been  properly  bred. 


DON'T  USE  INFERIOR  ROLLED  OATS 

E.  Seymour,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin. 

Having  noticed  a  discussion  over  rolled  oats 
in  your  March  issue. I  thought  I  wonldaddress 
you  a  little  of  my  experience  in  that  line.  I 
have  raised  broilers  for  the  Milwaukee  mar- 
kets for  the  last  four  years,  and  I  have  good 
results  on  rolled  oats  with  the  exception  of 
February,  TS97.  My  first  hatch  was  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  and  starting  them  on  rolled  oats 
as  usual,  but  not  with  good  results,  for  my 
chickens  were  dropping  off  four  and  five  at  a 
time,  until  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
rolled  oats  were  at  fault.  I  thought  1  would 
try  and  see  if  was,  by  taking  a  handful  of  the 
same  and  stirring  it  in  boiling  water,  after 
which  1  took  a  taste,  but  found  it  to  have  a 
very  sour  taste,  not  fit  for  any  chick.  Now, 
these  oats  I  bought  very  cheap, thinking  they 
would  be  as  good  as  any  other.  I  advise  any 
person  not  to  buy  poor  rolled  oats.  That  is 
where  I  found  my  trouble.  I  have  used  rolled 
oats  since  with- good  results. 


GOOD  RESULTS  AND  BIG  EGGS. 

Stephen  Tucker,  Montana. 

I  keep  175  chickens — mixed  breeds,  arid 
about  ten  pullets  in  a  coop  12  x  14  feet.  I  did 
not  lose  a  chicken  in  January  or  February. 
The  coop  is  seven  feet  high.  I  am  not  in  fa- 
vor of  high  roosts,  but  I  have  my  roosts  six 
feet  high  and  have  sloping  boards  under  them 
on  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  We  put  all 
of  our  coal  ashes  under  these  boards  for  the 
chickens  to- scratch  in.  I  kept  the  chickens 
in  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  I 
throw  some  grain  in  the  ashes  in  the  morning 
to  induce  them  to  scratch.  At  noon  I  throw 
corn  on  the  ear  to  them.  I  have  gotten  eggs 
all  winter.  We  had  ISO  chickens  last  year. 
One  dozen  of  our  eggs  weigh  tweuty-five 
ounces.  Forty-two  eggs  in  one  bushei  and 
the  weight  was  sixty-five  and  five-eighths 
pounds  per  bushel.  If  this  finds  its  wav  to 
the  waste  basket,  I  shall  still  like  The  Poul- 
try Keeper. 
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BLACK  LANGSHANS  AS  LAYERS. 

W.  H.  Brundige,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 

On  January  20th,  1S97,  I  hatched  a  brood  of 
fine  Black  Langshans.  I  will  give  you  an  egg 
record  of  two  pallets  that  I  reserved  for  tlio 
fall  of  1S98.  Ou  December  20th,  1897,  both 
pullets  layed  their  first  egg,  being  six  months 
old;  in  sixty-four  days  they  have  laid  128 
eggs.  The  above  pullets  were  fed  on  rolled 
oats,  fresh  water  and  fresh  milk.  Iam  a 
great  believer  in  rolled  oats.  If  any  of  your 
readers  have  any  Black  Langshans,  or  any 
other  breed  that  can  beat  the  Langshans  for 
winter  layers,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them 
through  The  Poultry  Keeper. 

I  have  now  sixty-two  wee  Black  Langshans. 
To  succeed  I  feed  them  every  time  they  are 
hungry.  I  feed  them  on  a  variety  of  scraps 
left  from  the  table,  which  is  splendid  for  little 
chicks.  Rolled  oats  is  the  best,  and  nothing 
but  the  price  can  be  said  against  rolled  oats  as 
a  Staple  food .  I  have  fed  chicks  upon  rolled 
oats  exclusively  and  never  had  any  that 
were  more  healthy  or  grew  faster  than  they 
did.  I  have  runs  four  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
long,  secured  by  one-inch  wire  mesh  all 
around.  .1  cover  the  ground  with  hay  and  cut 
clover,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  them  to  pick 
up  the  seed  I  scatter  millet  seed  to  them.  I 
have  a  piece  of  ground  25x50  feet,  all  ready  to 
sow.  Mustard  and  lettuce  seerl  will  be  sown 
on  this  piece  of  ground,  and  when  the  greens 
come  up  I  move  my  brooders  and  runs  on  these 
beds,  and  then  my  wee  chicks  have  lots  of 
fun.  I  scatter  air  slack  lime  around  the  runs, 
to  destroy  any  unpleasant  odor.  Rolled  oats 
are  the  best  feed.  I  have  mated  in  one  yard 
a  February,  1897,  cockerel  (the  finest  Black 
Lansban  I  ever  saw  for  style  and  shape)  with 
•five  hens,  two  years  old;  from  this  yard' every 
egg  thus  far  is  fertile.  On  the  18th  inst.  one 
hen  batched  thirteen  chicks  fr  >m  thirteen 
eggs.  In  another  yard  I  have  mated  a  two- 
year  old  cockerel  with  eight  pullets  that  were 
hatched  February,  1897.  From  this  yard, 
during  January  and  February,  189S,  the  eggs 
ran  in  fertility  as  high  as  eighty  percent. 
Is'ow  I  have  six  hens  setting  each  on  fifteen 
eggs,  due  to  hatch  March  10th.  I  will  not  set 
any  hens  after  April  1st,  1898,  and  will  hatch 
all  that  I  can  from  now  to  the  end  of  March. 
I  cannot  devote  all  my  time  to  chicks,  there- 
fore I  raise  no  more  than  I  can  give  proper  at- 
tention. A  lady  came  to  my  house  recently 
to  know  how  many  eggs  I  would  sell  for  fifty 
cents.  I  said  two.  That  is  the  last  of  it. 
They  expect  around  here  for  thoroughbred 
stock  to  sell  the  same  as  their  common  stock. 


FEEDING  AND  GETTING  EGGS. 

"  G.  C." 

As  I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
about  ten  years,  and  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  feeding  for  eggs,  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Collin,  of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  in  the 
February  number  of  Poultry  Keeper,  as 
the  climate  here  is  colder  than  in  California. 
I  have  had  nothing  but  Leghorns,  and  they 
have  free  range,  are  good  foragers,  and  the 
most  I  had  to  guard  against  was  over-feediilg. 
1-  keep  my  poultry  clean  and  free  from  mites 
and  lice,  and  give  good,  clean,  pure  water.  I 
get  lots  of  eggsand  my  hens  are  all  healthy. 

My  egg  record  shows  that  for  the  year  1897, 
with  fifty  hens,  they  averaged  197eggsapiece. 
The  way  I  feed  isone  quart  of  Kaffir  corn  seed 
for  eighteen  hens  a  day  and  one  quart  of  cane 
seed  to  eighteen  hens  at  night.  I  do  not  feed 
but  once  a  day  in  summer.  I  feed  meat  once 
in  four  days  and  then  deduct  its  equivalent 
from  the  other  feed.  When  I  feed  meat  (ev- 
ery Sunday  morning)  I  feed  wheat  instead  of 
cane  seed,  I  do  not  feed  as  much  as  one  peck 
of  corn  in  six  months,  and  do  not  feed  much 
corn  at  all  unless  I  intend  to  fatten  for  mar- 
ket- There  is  no  poultry  paper  printed  that 
suits  me  so  well  as  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


PACKING    FOR    INCUBATOR  —  GOOD 
RESULTS. 

T.  E.  Chedester,  Asheville.  North  Carolina. 

I  made  one  of  your  incubators.  It  gave 
success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  wrote 
you  in  regard  to  cork  for  packing.  I  first 
packed  it  with  cork,  hut  it  did  not  heat  up 
right,  so  I  took  that  out  and  packed  it  with 
dry  saw-dust  and  in  three  hours  it  registered 
120  with  the  thermometer.  I  made  two 
hatches  last  spring.  The  first  hatch  was  forty 

three  per  cent,  the  second  batch  seventy-four 
per  cent,  all  strong  and  healthy,  I  only  made 
it  to  hold  120  eggs.  The  above  hatches  were 
from  tested  eggs.  I  sold  the  incubator  this 
spring  and  the  party  is  well  pleased.  I  made 
and  used  the  W.  H.  liudd  brooder  and  found 
il  as  good  for  raising  chicks  as  I  had  in  hatch- 
ing them  and  the  hatching  was  a  success. 


COAL  TAR  FOR  LICE— FEEDING  CORN. 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Waile,  Salina,  Kansas. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  come  into  yonr  circle  ? 
While  I  may  be  a  stranger  to  you,  I  am  not 
to  chicken  raising.  I  cannot  say  that  I  would 
have  come  now,  only  I  laughed  so  at  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  then  felt  so  sorry  for  him  in 
rolling  his  chicks  one  by  one  and  then  see 
them  stretch  out  as  if  dead.  Then.  "Oh, 
dear,"  what  a  job  to  dip  two  or  three  hundred 
in  a  bath.  If  lie  will  forgive  me  for  laughing, 
I  will  tell  him  something  that  will  kill  his 
lice  and  he  will  find  it  a  gn  at  deal  easier,  and 
when  he  gets  all  done  he  will  not  have  to  be- 
gin all  over  again.  Go  to  a  gas  house  and  ask 
for  refuse  tar;  the  amount  that  you  will  have 
to  get  will  depend  on  how  much  ground  you 
will  have  to  go  over.  If  you  cannot  get  it, 
get  tar  of  any  kind,  only  the  refuse  is  cheap- 
er and  just  as  good.  Sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts, 
inside  of  the  house,  in  the  nests,  on  the 
ground;  in  fact,  everywhere.  One  gallon 
may  do,  and  he  will  not  be  bothered  with  lice 
or  mites  either,  as  it  kills  both. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  Arizona  friend  I  will 
say  that  if  he  will  line  his  chicken  house 
with  tar  paper,  then  get  the  tar  and  use  as  di- 
rected, he  will  not  be  bothered  with  having 
to  catch  his  chickens  every  day  or  two  to 
powder  them.  If  you  cannot  get  the  tar  the 
tar  paper  will  do.  Slip  a  small  piece  in  each 
nest. 

I  notice  that  there  is  a  great  complaint  of 
chickens  pulling  out  their  feathers.  If  you 
will  feed  your  chickens  salt  you  will  not  be 
bothered.  I  always  feed  mine  salt  and  I  have 
never  been  bothered  with  them  at  it.  Some 
are  afraid  to  feed  salt,  for  they  think  it  will 
kill  them.    I  mix  it  in  their  feed. 

Some  one  says  that  corn  is  not  an  egg  pro- 
ducer. I  have  always  fed  corn  with  the  best 
of  results.  I  will  give  you  my  experience  last 
year.  I  had  seventy-five  chickens  and  I  only 
fed  corn.  I  did  not  have  a  first-class  hen 
house.  Every  week  I  would  send  in  a  large 
bucket  of  eggs,  not  packed  (just  layed),  in 
the  bucket  as  full  as  it  would  hold.  Is'ow,  my 
neighbors  had  more  chickens  than  I  had,  and 
a  better  place  to  keep  them  in;  tiiey  fed  oats, 
wheat,  corn  and  other  feed,  but  they  could 
not  get  over  three  eggs  a  week  and  part  of  the 
time  not  that.  I  now  have  twenty-five  pul- 
lets, seventeen  hens  laying,  four  sitting,  and 
one  hen  with  twenty-seven  chicks.  My 
neighbors  are  just  beginning  to  set  their  hens. 
I  would  like  to  say  more,  but  will  not,  as  the 
editor  may  not  allow  me  to  comeagain. 

TROUBLE  WITH  TURKEYS. 

Cecil  Hunt,  North  Branch,  Mich. 

Last  year  I  lost  some  of  my  turkeys  when 
from  one  to  four  weeks  old.  It  appeared  diffi- 
cull  for  them  tobreathe,  and  with  each  breath 
the  skin  in  front  of  the  eyes  would  puff  up. 
A  few  would  die,  while  others  would  get  over 
it.  I  think  it  was  caused  by  damp  and  rainy 
weather.  These  turkeys  were  put  in  a  chicken 
coop  with  a  pen  around  it  two  feet  high,  with 
the  old  turkey.  The  coop  was  moved  with  it- 
self each  morning  and  the  pen  about  once  a 
week.  The  weather  was  damp  and  rainy. 
When  the  weather  was  clear  they  were  fed  on 
chopped  onion  tops,  chopped  dandelion  tops, 
and  shorts,  about  five  times  a  day.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  forty-four  out  of  fifty-six 
and  would  have  had  more  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this.  As  I  am  going  in  much  heavier  this 
year  than  last.  I  would  like  a  remedy  fortius. 
Long  live  The  Poultry'  Keeper. 

[It  is  difficult  to  succeed  with  turkeys  in 
damp  weather.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  them 
dry  and  warm  and  examine  their  heads  fre- 
quently for  large  lice.  You  were  very  suc- 
cessful to  raise  44  out  of  56. — Ed.] 


THOROUGHBREDS  ALWAYS. 

W.  n.  Chattuck. 

These  Ozark  Hills  are  the  very  localities 
for  fruit  and  poultry.  We  have  some  fine 
fowlsdown  here  and  there  is  quite  an  interest 
manifested,  especially  when  the  old  settlers 
pass  a  fioek  of  thoroughbreds.  They  say,  "I 
would  like  to  cross  and  breed  up,"  but  think 
one  or  two  dollars  awfully  dear.  Well,  we 
can  only  do  our  best,  50  WC  B(  II  them  a  cheap 
bird  for  their  scrubs,  knowing  that  their  fowls 
will  he  some  better  and  may  be  they  will 
gradually  see  the,  way  to  thoroughbreds.  Do 
not  cross,  save  to  build  tip  from  dung-hills. 
It  might  be  allowable  for  1  he  sake  of  one  gen- 
eration for  market,  but  110  further;  and  as  for 
my  part,  I  would  be  rather  fearful  about 
buying  from  a  fancier  who  has  a  wheel  in  his 
head  on  crosses,  "Hurrah  for  the  American 
White  Wonders."  I  am  going  into  them  as 
fast  as  possible,  Standard  or  uo  Standard. 


Ventilation  From  the  Floor.  • 


VIEWS  OF  AN  EXPERIENCED  TOLL. 
TRYMAN. 

George  Curtis,  Onondaga,  N.  V. 

I  thonght  I  would  write  yon  a  little  of  my 
exjfri'nce  in  the  poultry  business.  I  have 
b  1 11  at  it  for  twelve  years  and  have  had  va- 
rious kinds  of  fowls,  all  thoroughbreds.  I  take 
five  different  poultry  papers,  and  I  think  The 
Poultry  Keeper  is  one  of  the  best.  I  am 
somewhat  amused  in  reading  them  to  note 
the  different  ideas  people  have  on  various 
topics.  I  noticed  you  had  articles  on  feeding 
rolled  oats  in  your  March  issue.  Xow  I  have 
raised  a  great  many  chickens  with  brooders, 
and  I  have  tried  everything,  and  find,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  nothing  better  than 
oatmeal— not  rolled  oats.  I  mean  the  old- 
fashioned,  pin-bead  B  oatmeal;  rolled  oats 
are  too  flat.  I  have  tried  them,  but  they  are 
N.  G.  I  use  the  oatmeal  for  feed  longer,  and 
sometimes  use  it  in  litter  for  the  chirks  to 
scratch  in.  The  rolled  oats  fad  is  about  the 
same  with  man  or  beast-  I  am  a  great  oat- 
meal eater  myself,  same  as  my  chicks  :  under- 
stand '' oatmeal,"  not  rolled  oats.  It  is  too 
slippery  for  me,  and  also  lacks  that  peculiar 
nutty  flavor,  but  oatmeal  for  man  wants  cook- 
ing from  three  to  five  hours.  But  enough  of 
the  oat  business. 

In  the  poultry  business  there  are  yet  a 
great  many  unsolved  problems.  The  question 
of  winter  feeding  has  been,  is  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  an  unsettled  question,  as  differ- 
ent conditions  require  different  food  and 
quantity.  One  thing  that  I  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  get  suited  on  is  proper  grit  for  fowls 
that  are  confined.  Oyster  shell  isal  ways  kept 
in  reach,  but  that  is  not  sharp  enough. 
Broken  crockery  and  glass  X  use  when  I  can 
get  it,  but  100  or  200  fowls  will  soon  eat  up  all 
you  can  get  of  crockery.  I  have  not  tried  all 
the  advertised  grits,  but  I  have  tried  some  of 
them  and  find  them  almost  worthless.  Next 
to  crockery  I  have  cracked  clam  shells,  or 
ground  them,  or  crushed  them,  in  a  Wilson 
mill.  I  find  they  have  quite  sharp  edges  and 
do  fairly  well.  If  you  desire,  some  time  in 
the  future  I  could  give  you  a  little  experience 
on  feeding  cut  green  bone,  that  is  now  so 
popular,  and  artificial  incubation,  but  as  I 
have  now  used  up  the  rope  beyond  the  knot  I 
had  better  quit.  ,,  . 

[Your  experience  on  the  subjects  named 
will  be  welcomed. — Ed.] 


ROLLED  OATS  SWELL  IN  THE  CROP. 

D.  Strong,  Clinton,  Conn. 

The  rolled  oatmeal,  as  purchased,  is  not 
good  for  young  chicks,  for  the  reason  that  it 
will  swell  in  the  crop  and  cause  death.  We 
tried  rolled  oats  with  the  following  results — 
lost  all  of  our  chickens.  After  eating  of  this 
food  the.  chickens,  while  apparently  in  good 
health  and  condition,  would  suddenly  cry  out 
as  if  in  pain,  fall  on  their  side  and  kick  until 
death  came.  Without  going  to  the  brooder, 
after  hearing  a  chicken  cry -out.  I  could  tell 
that  one  more  was  done  for-  We  feed  such 
meal  as  we  use  on  our  own  table  and  other 
good  brands.  By  browning  the  meal  in  the 
oven  (let  it  all  brown  until  it  is  the  color  of 
the  crust  on  a  well  baked  loaf  of  bread)  it 
can  then  be  fed  to  chicks  of  any  age  with  the 
best  results,  as  fifty-seven  of  our  chicks,  now 
five  weeks  old,  will  prove. 


A  SUGGESTED  ROUP  CURE. 

F.  Foster,  Brockville,  Ontario. 

I  have  read  so  many  cures  for  roup  in  your 
valuable  paper  that  I  thought  I  would  send 
mine.  When  I  notice  any  of  my  fowls  at- 
tacked with  roup  I  give  them  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper  and  milk  twice  a  day,  and  I  always 
Mud  it  a  sure  cure. 
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HOW   HE  RAISES  NEARLY  ALL. 

E.  D.  Robinson,  Kendall,  Mich. 

I  see  in  your  valuable  paper  a  good  many 
letters  from  people  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  one  to  the  list.  I 
have  studied  poultry  ever  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and  I  expect  to  keep  right  on  studying  as 
much  as  I  can.  I  commenced  keeping  poul- 
try about  three  years  back.  The  first  year  I 
hatched  53  chickens  and  raised  47  of  them. 
The  nest  year  I  hatched  47  and  raised  them 
all.  The  nest  year  (1896)  I  hatched  85  and 
raised  82  of  them.  How  is  that  for  a  new  be- 
ginner?.. 

Sow  I  will  tell  you  how  I  raised  my  chick- 
ens. I  put'about  two  inches  of  dirt  in  the 
nests,  then  seme  chaff.  I  nest  sprinkled  sul- 
phur all  over  the  eggs  and  nests.  I  sprinkle 
sulphur  over  the  eggs  every  three  or  four 
days  while  the  hen  is  sitting,  and  I  do  not 
have  any  chicks  die  from  lice.  Just  as  soon 
as  all  of  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shells  I  bake 
bread  out  of  flour  made  of  whole  wheat,  then 
I  soak  it  in  skimmed  sweet  milk,  and  feed 
them  what  they  will  eat  up  clean,  five  times 
*  day  the  first  three  weeks.  For  the  nest 
three  weeks  I  feed  four  times  a  day,  and 
after  that  I  feed  cracked  wheat  for  about  two 
weeks.  After  that  I  feed  whole  wheat  until 
growu. 

I  set  two  sittings  of  eggs  last  year,  of  13 
eggs  a  piece,  and  hatched  26  chicks.  These 
are  positive  facts.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
record  ?  Is  it  good  or  bad  ?  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  through  your  paper  also,  and 
that  is  this  :  Which  is  the  best  all  around 
breed  for  a  farmer.  The  Langshans  or  Black 
Minorcas  ? 

[You  have  certainly  been  very  successful. 
The  best  "all-round  "  breed  has  yet  to  be 
discovered,  as  some  breeds  excel  in  certain 
respects  and  are  deficient  in  others.  The 
Langshans  would  suit  your  climate  well. — 
Ed.] 

A  VALUABLE  ARTICLE  FOR  ALL. 

H.  C.  Acker. 
I  get  valuable  hints  from  The  Poultry' 
Keeper.  Say  to  Mr.  Campbell,  why  does 
his  hens  lay  more  in  the  southeast  pea  wi*h 
the  sashes  down  low  ?  He  gives  the  reason 
himself.  They  roll  and  wallow,  besides  the 
scratching  they  do,  and  tiiat  for  the  simple 
fact  the  sun  reaches  the  east  side  first,  the 
sashes  being  down  low,  giving  the  ground, 
even  if  covered  with  leaves,  a  chance  to  dry 
thoroughly,  which  his  other  pens  do  not- 
have.  He  will  find  dampness  on  the  floor  of 
his  other  pens,  which  is  greater  than  in  the 
pen  with  the  sash  low.  While  the  hens  in  the 
one  pen  scratch  and  pick,  the  others  roll.  At 
any  time  when  they  (tan  get  dry  dust  how 
they  will  roll,  especially  if  the  sun  is  there,  . 
as  it  is  the  same  to  a  hen  as  a  bath  to  a  man. 

I  also  notice  that  Mr.  Trebold,  of  Beaver, 
gets  no  eggs.  It  is  possible  that  he  has  them 
all  in  one  pen.  Again,  it  is  99  chances  out 
of  100  they  are  a  little  fai.  It  is  very  c.ertai  11 
to  my  mind  that  he  is  tpeding  too  heavily  in 
the  mornings  and  too  light  at  night,  but  at  all 
events  too  much.  The  idea  of  12  to  15  quarts 
per  day,  for  50  fowls,  is  to  my  mind  out  of 
the  way,  besides  the  way  it  is  done.  I  have 
21  birds  and  two  cockerels,  total  23.  not  quite 
half,  and  I  do  not  feed  but  three  tin  quarts  a 
day,  and  to  give  some  one  an  idea  how  to  feed 
and  the  result  I  will  state  it. 

I  use  a  balanced  ration  which  cost  me  Sl-50 
per  100  pounds.  I  use  a  tomato  can  one  and 
one-half  times  filled.  To  this  I  add  a  little  salt 
about  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful.  then  I  add 
about  one-half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  beef  blood 
and  bone-  It  is  better  than  the  others  where 
the  bone  substance  is  boiled  out.  You  should 
put  clover  meal  in  and  cut  down  the  ration. 
That  is  my  feed  for  the  morning,  only  I  scald 
it  to  a  crumbly  state  and  feed  it  warm.  T 
also  give  them  warm  skim  milk  to  drink,  and 
I  am  sure  it  must  suit  for  I  have  it  skimmed 
hut  24  hours  old.  At  night  I  alternate  with 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  each  separate, not  mixed,  in 
rotation,  two  tomato  cans  even  full.  I  put 
boiling  water  in  the  morning  and  I  let  it' 
stand  until  I  feed  them  at  four  p.  m.  By 
feeding  the  gTain  soaked  I  find  no  crop 
bound,  as  from  clover  or  hay.  I  feed  no  table 
scraps,  as  a  rule,  or  anything  else,  and  the 
result  is  the  following : 

Sine  Black  Minorcas  layed  in  December,  70 
eggs;  12  scrubs,  mixed,  72;  the  Minorcas 
January,  53  ;  and  the  scrubs,  117 ;  the  Minor- 
cas, in  February,  159;  the  scrubs,  158;  the 
Minorcas,  five  days  in  March,  32;  the  scrubs 
18.  You  will  note,  or  the  reader  will,  that 
the  Minorcas  only  layed  in  January  53  eggs. 
For  that  they  were  put  in  a  large  house  and 
had  their  combs,  frosted  and  the  result  was 
that  they  almost  stopped  laying.  By  reducing 
the  size  of  the  house  I  keep  them  warmer, 


and  as  their  combs  began  to  heal  they  began 
to  lay  and  they  would  have  layed  in  January 
75  to  100  more  if  the  house  had  been  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  now  is. 

I  am  very  particular  about  keeping  my 
roosts  clean  and  my  nests  free  from  vermin, 
using  a  lice  killer  (Lee's).  Clean  them  twice 
a  month,  and  remove  all  droppings  from 
the  platform  once  a  week.  The.  platform  is 
covered  with  coal  ashes,  as  using  a  furnace  in 
the  conservatory  makes  plenty  of  ashes  and  to 
spare,  as  ashes  absorb  the  ammonia  from  the 
droppings.  The  houses  are  sweet  and  clean, 
no  oder.  excepting  when  1  use  the  lice  killer, 
but  that  kills  the  vermin. 

The  birds  are  kept  in  separate  houses  and 
yards  about  20s75.  If  they  were  all  together 
they  would  not  do  as  well.  I  shall,  this  fall, 
put  from  15  to  20  pullets  in  a  house  and  yard, 
no  cockerel,  simply  for  eggs,  and  hope  to 
carry  over  about  100.  outside  of  my  breeders, 
no  scrubs,  and  I  have  sold  the  Plymouth 
Bock  cockerel  which  headed  the  scrubs.  As  I 
have  a  pen  of  Buff  Leghorns  I  shall  only  keep 
these  two  varieties,  as  I  want  the  eggs. 

The  eggs  from  the  Minorcas,  after  deduct- 
ing the  feed,  in  February,  paid  S3.2S  net. 
The  scrubs  paid  $2.72.  I  feed  the  morning 
feed  in  a  trough  of  my  own  make.  The  hens 
each  get  their  share  and  they  cannot  muss 
the  trongh  if  they  wanted  to.  At  night  I 
scatter  the  whole  grain  in  the  leaves  outside, 
if  there  is  no  snow,  but  if  there  is  I  scatter  it 
on  the  inside.  I  see  that  they  ore  well  sup- 
plied with  milk  and  water  and  I  do  not  allow 
it  to  freeze,  carrying  the  milk  and  water  to 
the  nans  on  freezing  days.  I  make  the.hens 
comfortable  ami  contented,  and  I  keep  them 
clean  and  free  from  vermin.  I  do  not  crowd 
Ihem,  and  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  put  them 
in  a  barn  or  a  house.  I  feed  moderately, 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  good  grit.  Have 
your  house  tight  as  possible,  with  no  cracks 
or  nail  holes,  to  diaw  a  cold  draught  on  or 
over  them,  and  do  not  have  any  ventilator. 
If  the  house  is  of  a  right  size  they  will  get  all 
the  air  they  need,  at  the  same  time  the  heat 
in  their  bodies  will  not  cause  them  to  perspire 
so  that  when  they  come  out  they  will  not 
tike  cold  or  have  a -chill.  Have  their  feathers 
free  from  dampness,  and  use  common  sense  as 
you  would  for  yourself.  I  find  The  Poul- 
try Keei  Ea  binder  just  right. 


A!0RE  ROLLED  0AT>  ROLLED  ALONG. 

W.  M.  Rand,  franklin,  Indiana. 

After  reading  the  numerous  articles  on 
" Rolled  Oats"  in  the  March  number,  T  just 
concluded  to  roll  it  along  a  little  more.  Some- 
times what  will  kill  one  will  cure  another, 
therefore  there  is  no  specific  for  all.  One  can 
kill  chicks  with  almost  any  kind  of  feed 
when  they  are  not  properly  incubated.  Ini 
the  incubator  is  where  the  death  warrant  is 
sealed,  nine  times  out  of  ten; 'and  not  by  feed- 
ing or  brooding,  iss  many  sdppose.  Now  do 
not  infer  that  I  mean  that  chickens  properly 
incubated  will  live  if  fed  on  shoe  pegs  or 
brooded  in  a  refrigator.  Properly  incubate 
your  eggs,  and  give  reasonable  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  the  chicks. will  live,  it  improperly 
incubated  they  will  die  regardless  of  the  best 
of  attention. 

I  have  studied  the  different  systems  of 
brooding  and  feeding  for  years,  constructing 
brooders  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  but  of  no 
avail ;  the  regular  morning  funeral  procession 
came  without  fail.  Sometimes  they  were 
buried  beneath  the  sod,  and  sometimes  they 
were  cremated  without  ceremony.  I  have 
put  in  a  good  deal  of  time  in  preparing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food,  and  different  manners  of 
feeding,  hut  still  of  no  avail  of  better  results, 
always  being  rather  timid  about  looking  un- 
der the  brooder  in'the  morning. 

I  at  last  turned  my  attention  to  the  incu- 
bator and  here  is  the  secret  of  my  success. 
"With  the  same  manner  of  brooding  that  used 
to  make  my  legs  weary  of  burying  the  dead 
chicks,  and  feedinganything  and  everything, 
I  very  seldom  have  a  chick  to  die.  I  do  not 
stop  to  prepare  food  separately  for  each  gang, 
hut  mis  my  clover  hay,  corn  meal  and  bran 
for  big,  little,  and  young  chicks,  and  old 
hens,  in  the  same  kettle  fed  to  all,  and  all  do 
well.  :. 

What  I  say  is  not  for  argument's  sake  but 
to  demonstrate  the  .  facts  to  any  one  who 
doubts  these  assertions.  We  hear  so  much  of 
bowel  trouble.  Sow  what  is  bowel  trouble  ? 
Only  improper  incubation.  Once  in  a  while 
a  chick  will  get  chilled  and  have  trouble, 
but  when  the  whole  lot  have  it  look  to  the  in- 
cubator. Sow,  about  rolled  oats  making  the 
chicks  swell  up  and  burst.  Why  that  is  all 
stuff.  X  used  to  think  that  myself,  but  that 
day  is  past  and  gone.  By  improper  feeding 
the  chicks  may  be  killed  with  any  kind  of 
food  just  the  same  as  a  horse  or  a  cow.  Feed 
a  horse  corn  and  gradually  increase  his  feed 
every  day  and  then  turn  him  to  a  crib  of 


corn.  What  harm  will  be  done  ?  Feed  him 
on  hay  for  a  month  and  then  turn  him  to  a 
crib  of  corn.    The  result  will  not  be  the  same. 

Feed  young  chicks  rolled  oats  for  a  week, 
then  feed  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  the 
morning,  then  let  them  go  all  day  without 
feed,  or  until  evening,  and  then  give  them  all 
they  will  eat  and  plenty  of  water.  The  nest 
morning  you  will  have  lots  of  dead  chicks. 
Feed  young  chicks  often,  and  do  not  let  them 
get  too  hungry,  and  then  give  dry  feed  and 
water. 

Some  may  say,  how  do  you  run  your  incu- 
bator? The  way  I  run  my  incubator  would 
not  suit  you  unless  you  have  the  same  make 
as  mine.  All  the  incubators  on  the  market 
are  not  intended  to  hatch  out  good  strong 
chicks  and  even  if  they  do  hatch  out  a  good 
number  improperly  incubated,  they  will  die 
regardless  of  the  best  attention  and  then  you 
will  wonder  what  is  the  matter-  When  your 
chicks  appear  all  right  at  night,  and  you  find 
them  dead  the  nest  morning  with  their  crops 
full,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  work  was  done 
in  the  incubator. 

To  be  successful  in  the  artificial  method  of 
raising  chicks.  First,  buy  an  incubator  con- 
structed cn  scientific  principals  and  then 
take  time  to  learn  to  run  it  just  the  same  as 
one  does  in  buying  a  musical  instrument. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  young  girl  receiving  a 
piano  for  a  present  and  learning  to  play  all 
and  any  kind  of  music  in  a  week  or  two,  or 
even  in  so  many  years.  If  you  think  you 
will  learn  to  run  an  incubator  without  work, 
or  study,  why  there  is  where  you  make  a 
great  mistake.  I  do  not  intend  these  remarks 
for  smart  Aless  (they  all  know  by  instinct), 
but  for  those  that  do  not  and  who  are  trying 
to  learn.  Of  all  the  incubators  on  the  mar- 
ket there  are  only  a  very  few  that  one  can 
succeed  with. 


CHEAP  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

G.  B.  Dijer,  Beloit,  Wis. 
There  are  many  who  wish  to  build  a  good 
poultry  house  cheap.  I  was  in  that  predica- 
ment four  years  ago  and  built  sis  that  suited 
me  the  best  of  anything  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  aud  I  have  no  frozen  combs.  My 
houses  are  eleven  feet  and  four  inches  on  the 
ground  and  sisteen  feet  long.  I  narrow 
them  at  the  top  one  foot  on  each  side,  making 
them  nine  feet  four  inches  at  the  eaves.  I 
slope  the  roof  both  ways  to  save  lumber,  and 
to  save  having  that  cold  place  to  warm  where 
a  shed  roof  is  used.  lent  all  my  boards  five 
feet,  four  inches,  roof  and  sides;  that  makes 
it  high  enough  for  a  man  five  feet  ten  inches 
to  walk  without  stooping.  I  use  cull  Lumber 
for  boards,  costing  §10  per  thousand,  and  two 
by  four  for  flats  and  ridges,  and  two  by  six 
for  sills,  raising  the  ridge  sisteen  inches 
higher  than  the  plates.  I  put  two  windows 
in  each  side  and  cover  the  whole  with  tarred 
felt,  two  thicknesses  on  the  roof,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  the  house,  aside,  from  nests, 
rocsts,  etc.,  is  not  .  over  $14  for  material.  I 
have  re-covered  the  roofs  thisyear  with  roof- 
ing paper,  which  I  like.  The  inside  of  the 
house  J  arrange  by  leaving  a  passage  three 
feet  on  the  north  side,  putting  nests  under 
the  dropping  hoards  and  at  least  one  foot  from 
the  floor,  so  the  whole  floor  space  is  clear  ;  the 
roosts  are  sis  inches  above  the  dropping 
boards,  and  the  trough  is  made  of  3x8  inch 
boards  to  rake  the  droppings  into. 


FED  ROLLED  OATS. 

Oscar  F.  Caunitz,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Since  the  last  time  you  heard  from  me  I 
have  had  another  hatch,  and  I  fed  rolled 
oats  the  following  way,  with  splendid  success  : 
1  bought  one  bos iOt  package  of  an  advertised 
food  and  one  box  of  Quaker  rolled  oats.  I 
dried  one  box  at  the  time  in  the  range  oven 
by  putting  the  contents  in  a  dripping  pan 
and  then  I  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  brooder 
boiler,  where  it  would  keep  warm  and  dry. 
I  fed  every  two  hours  for  five  days  ;  then  I 
mixed  it  with  a  prepared  chicken  food,  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  food,  discontinuing  the 
oats  on  the  tenth  day,  and  all  are  alive  and 
happy 


CORN  AND  ROLLED  OATS. 

J.  A.  Peterson,  Middle  Ridge,  Iowa, 

I  see  there  was  quite  a  battle  over  rolled 
oats  in  the  March  Poultry  Keeper.  I  see 
many  articles  on  how  to  feed  corn.  I  cook  corn 
until  it  is  soft  and  feed  it  warm  to  the  hens 
on  cold  days.  Try  it,  as  the  poultry  will  like 
it.  I  think  the  best  breed  of  chickens  for  the 
farm  is  White  Langshans.  They  are  an  active, 
restless,  ambitious  breed  and  less  liable  to  get 
over  fat.  Their  eggs  are  fertile.  The  vital- 
ity of  the  chicks  surpass  one,  and  they  have 
quickness  of  growth,  being  not  excelled  as 
layers  of  fine  white  eggs. 
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NOTICE  TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

Do  not  remit  for  our  combinations 
in  any  other  form  than  we  name,  or 
l'«»r  no  balance  of  a  combination  after 
you  have  already  remitted  for"The 
Poultry  Keepe  ,"  (except  you  may 
order  its  time  extended  another  year, 
or  order  it  one  year  to  another  party.) 
We  must  have  the  whole  combination 
named  as  we  canuot  change  our 
books. 


Now  that  the  Standard  is  "  fixed  "  for  per- 
manency ten  cent  Standards  are  uot  in  order. 

War  with  Spain  does  not  interfere  with 
poultry.  Gunboats  cannot  cross  the  Alleghan- 
ies. 

ONLY  25  cents  for  this  paper  forsix  months. 
Each  number  is  worth  a  whole  year's  subscrip- 
tion 

OuK  cheap  book — "Illustrator,  No.  1"  — 
has  over  100  illustrations  of  poultry  houses, 
brooders,  etc. 

UxCT.E  Mike  Boy'er  is  now  one  of  the 
Coun  :ilmen  of  Hanimonton,  and  has  started 
to  wearing  eye  glasses. 

This  is  not  a  "  rabbit "  or  "  pigeon  "  paper, 
but  "  chicken  "  pure  and  simple.  We  do  not 
know  one  kind  of  rabbit  from  another. 


We  regret  being  unable  to  get  all  the  vain- 
abb-  communications  sent  us  in  this  issue. 
Lack  of  space  kept  out  some  of  the  best. 

T11  f.ri:  are  libel  suits  in  sight  and  they  are 
going  to  be  pushed  for  all  there  is  in  them. 
Look  out  for  music.  It  takes  a  little  time  to 
get  ready. 

SOME  people  will  spend  §10  for  a  book  and 
pel  nothing.  You  cannot  find  a  book  any- 
where that  will  give  you  so  much  on  broilers 
and  how  to  raise  chicks  as  o-jr  "Illustrator, 

No.  2- 

Our  editor  does  not  now  keep  St.  Bernard 
flogs.  lb-  likes  them,  but  when  two  200-pound 
dogs  play  "  numble-le-peg  "  on  a  new  flower 
bed.  and  "  hop-scotch  "  on  a  new  plot  of  onion 
gets,  he  thinks  it  time  to  draw  the  line. 


Feud  the  chicks  three  times  a  day-  on  anp 
ff/i»<jthat  they  will  eat.  Leave  no  food  remain 
over  after  they  have  eaten.  Between  meals 
scatter  a  little  millet  seed  in  litter,  to  induce 
them  to  scratch.  You  can  overfeed  chicks 
and  kill  them. 


Axy  reader  desiring  plans  of  an  incubator, 
parts  all  illustrated,  with  directions  for  oper- 
ating, can  get  them  by  sending  two  stamps 
(for  postage  and  stationery)  to  our  editor,  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Hanimonton,  X.  J.  They  are  sent 
free.  The  incubator  is  operated  by  hot  water 
and  hundreds  have  been  used  since  1882. 


The  reason  we  advise  readers  not  to  try  to 
make  their  own  brooders  is  that  while  an  in- 
cubator is  not  difficult  to  manage  it  is  not 
everyone  who  can  raise  eliirks.  The  brooder 
is  one-half  the  battle,  ami  to  save  a  few  dol- 
lars on  a  brooder  may  mean  the  loss  of  a 
hundred  chicks  worth  from  §25  to  §50. 


As  loxg  as  the  poultry  papers  and  agricul- 
tural journals  will  consent  to  wear  the  yoke  of 
the  advertising  agents  just  so  long  will  they 
find  that  poultry  journalism  does  not  pay.  We 
do  not  care  whether  agents  send  us  any  busi- 
ness or  not.  We  prefer  to  deal  with  the  ad- 
vertiser direct. 


Uncle  Isaac  Felch  has  been  the  target  of 
attack  too  long  to  be  worried  now.  He  sim- 
ply smiles  when  he  reads  the  attacks,  and 
when  his  vigorous  pen  gets  "a  move  on  it,"  he 
generally  demolishes  everything  in  sight.  It 
is  "waste  time"  hammering  him-  One  might 
as  well  butt  against  a  wall.  He  has  marie  a 
good  reputation  and  it  cannot  be  destroyed. 


Some  breeders  of  games  "kicked"  he- 
cause  Mr.  Blun-ck  did  not  score  Games  away 
up  in  the  "  nineties."  The  fact  wasthat  many 
judges  know  nothing  about  Games,  and  Mr. 
Blunck  does,  so  he  got  them  in  the  "eighties," 
which  is  nearer  the  truth  than  when  scores 
are  high.  He  can  prove  his  position  very 
easily,  as  no  bird  ever  lived  that  scored  even 
as  much  as  90,  if  he  was  cut  for  all  thedefects. 
We  defy  anyone  to  score  a  bird  in  a  show  room 
as  high  as  90  that  we  cannot  prove  to  be  erro" 
neous. 


The  Cohocton  Poultry  Association  is  com- 
posed of  specialty  breeders,  and  are  the  head- 
quarters for  the  following  (farm  grown)  poul- 
try :  Buff,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Light  and  Dark  B  rah  mas,  Black 
Langshans,  But!  and  Partridge  Cochins,  Red 
Caps,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Blue  Anda- 
lusians,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  When  in  need  of  anything 
in  the  poultry  line  correspond  with  their  sec- 
retary, Mr.  E.  B.  Slayton,  of  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


The  Carey  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion has  been  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
the  Carey  Fancy  Breeders'  Poultry  Club,  and 
have  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  :  Messrs.  S.  B.  Gellett,  President  ; 
D.  Cramer,  Vice  President ;  J.  P.  Newhart, 
Treasurer;  W.  S.  Payne,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary ;  V.  C.  Lytic,  Show  Secretary,  and  C. 
A.  Williams,  Show  Superintendent.  They 
will  hold  their  third  annual  exhibit  in  Janu- 
ary, 1899.  Mr.  Charles  Mel  lane  will  act  as 
Judge.    Mr.  W.  S.  Payne  is  Secretary. 


The  first  exhibition  of  the  Youngstown 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  was  with  Mr. 
H.  A.  Bridge,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  judge,  and 
gave  most  excellent  satisfaction.  The  exhi- 
bition was  a  complete  success  and  excelled 
anything  expected.  One  old  exhibitor  said 
he  never  attended  a  show  that  he  enjoyed 
so  well,  and  found  so  few  kickers  as  he  did 
at  Youngstown-  With  the  many  such  ex- 
pressions and  the  promises  to  be  with  them 
again  next  year,  everything  looks  encourag- 
ing for  the  future.  Many  birds  changed 
hands  and  at  good  prices. 


It  is  customary  to  give  the  fowls  oyster 
shells,  ground,  in  order  to  assist  in  providing 
material  to  the  hens  for  the  shells  of  eggs. 


This  is  not  at  all  necesary  if  the  proper  food 
is  given,  although  it  does  no  harm  to  allow 
oyster,  clam  or  small  sea  shells,  as  they  are 
also  utilized  as  grit,  but  bran,  clover  and  cut 
bone  will  enable  the  hens  to  supply  them- 
selves with  more  of  the  lime  element  than 
may  be  required.  There  will  be  nothing  lack- 
ing when  a  variety  of  food  is  given.  The 
dark  color  of  the  yolk  is  supposed  to  indicate 
quality,  hut  the  color  is  due  to  the  food.  By 
using  a  small  quantity  of  annotto  in  the  food, 
or  by  feeding  carrots,  a  dark  yellow  color  can 
be  imparted  to  the  yolks.  A  pale  yolk  may 
mean  that  the  fowls  have  not  been  fed  on  a 
variety,  or  that  coloring  material  is  lacking 
from  some  other  cause,  but  color  in  no  man- 
ner indicates  the  quality  of  the  eggs. 


SITUATIONS. 

Mr.  IL  M.  Holmau,  Fitzgerald,  Ga..  nesires 
position  on  a  poultry  farm.  Is  experienced 
and  can  give  best  of  references. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Babcock,  Binghamton,  N-  Y., 
will  accept  position  as  manager  of  a  large  poul- 
try plant.  He  is  well  experienced  in  han- 
dling incubators,  brooders  and  breeds. 

Mr.  G-  Chase.  Woodford.  Ohio,  desires  a  po- 
sition with  anyone  who  wishes  a  first-class- 
and  thorough  poultry  man.  He  has  had  seven 
years'  practical  experience. 

THAT  INCUBATOR  FRAUD. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  called. 
attention  to  one  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilson,  Mouuds- 
ville,  W.  Ya.,  as  selling  plans  of  an  incubator 
that  gave  impossible  hatches.  In  The  Mirror 
and  Fanner  the  Mrs.  Wilsou  was  said  to  be  at 
Woodsville,  W.  Ya.  We  wrote  to  the  postmaster 
at  Mouudsville  and  got  a  letter  from  one  C.  A. 
Wilson  (a  very  live  person),  to  which  we  re- 
plied as  follows  : 

C.  A.  Wilsox,  Moundsville,  W.  Ya. 

Dear  Sir. — Your  circular  and  method  of  se- 
curing free  advertisements  by  communica- 
tions to  papers  is  exactly  the  plan  adopted 
by  J.  M.  Bane.  He  called  himself  "Secre- 
tary," and  as  I  know  the  names  of  all  the 
poultry  associations  in  the  country,  will  you 
please  give  me  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mouudsville  Poultry  Association,  where  it 
meets  and  a  copy  of  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws. I  have  received  a  great  many  letters 
referring  to  you,  and  must  give  you  credit 
for  playing  a  pretty  sharp  trick  on  some  of  the 
"fool  editors,"  who  not  have  sense  enough 
to  know  that  you  are  dead-beating  them  iu 
the  same  manner  as  the  one  who  teaches  sil- 
ver-plating at  home  and  other  "Bane" 
methods  of  business. 

Respectfully,  P.  H.  Jacobs. 

We  suspected  the  "'Mrs."  Wilson  to  be  a 
man.  and  knew  well  enough  that  there  was 
no  poultry  association  at  the  place  mentioned, 
the  object  being  to  get  readers  to  send  a  dollar 
for  something  else. 

But  here  is  the  reply  we  got  to  the  above 
letter : 

MOONDs VILLE,  W.  Ya.,  March  5,  1898. 

Dear  Sir.— The  enclosed  letter  addressed, 
to  me  was,  I  presume,  intended  for  the  widow, 
C.  A.  Wilson,  who  was  buried  last  week  ;  she 
was  in  the  market  poultry  business,  but  t lie 
club  to  which  she  belonged  became  disorgan- 
ized this  winter  owing  to  the' hard  times  ami 
very  low  price  of  poultry  here  and  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  1  suppose  will  not  start  up  again 
unless  our  Spanish  war  brings  good  times 
and  increased  demands.  Respectfully  yours, 
C.  A.  Wilsox. 

The  "widow,"  orsomebody.  was  very  much 
alive  a  few  days  before  we  wrote,  and  the  out- 
come showsthat  the  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet, 
as  anyone  who  expects  to  clear  §612.18  (we 
are  careful  to  give  the  cents),  as  was  stated  in 
the  papers,  and  by  "giving  a  little  time 
morning  and  evening,"  must  have,  indeed, 
expected  something  from  nothing. 

Now,  that  postmaster  at  Mouudsville  was 
written  to,  and  he  should  have  placed  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  postal  authorities. 

So  the  "  widow  Wilson  "  is  dead.  She  will 
resurrect  again  soon  under  another  name, and 
beat  the  papers  again. 


May  15,  1898 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 
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AN  EXPLANATION — WHITE  WONDERS. 

In  our  October  last  issue  we  had  an  article 
on  White  Wonders,  written  by  Mr.  H.  T_ 
Corning.  Hartford.  Conn.,  sent  nsby  a  friend, 
and  not  by  the  author  of  the  article.  The  ob- 
ject of  Mr-  Corning  was  to  give  our  readers 
valuable  facts  on  the  White  Wonders,  and  as 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  article  being  sent  to 
ns  he  could  have  no  personal  object  in  view. 
In  an  article,  written  by  us  for  a  later  issue, 
■we  alluded  to  parties  who  frequently  sent 
articles  fur  publication  which  appeared  as 
though  written  more  for  personal  motives 
than  to  rerlly  encourage  the  breeds.  Any 
reader  who  may  have  seen  Mr.  Coming's 
communication  and  our  article  might  natu" 
rallj-  suppose  that  we  alluded  to  him  ;  hence 
our  object  is  not  only  to  apologize  to  Mr 
Corning,  but  state  that  lie  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  We  will  add  that  Mr.  Corning  is 
one  of  the  most  reliable  and  unselfish  breed- 
ers of  White  Wonders,  and  is  in  love  with  the 
breed  for  its  merits.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  him 
to  thus  publicly  acknowledge  our  error,  and 
in  so  doing  it  is  not  only  voluntary  on  our 
part,  but  gives  us  pleasure  to  correct  the  mis. 
take,  which  we  sincerely  regret  occurred,  as 
we  know  of  no  breeder  whom  we  could  rec- 
ommend more  cheerfully  or  who  stands  higher 
in  his  community  than  he.  By  our  mistake 
a  most  excellent  man,  who  did  not  send  us 
any  article  at  all,  was  placed  in  a  very  un- 
enviable position,  which  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen in  the  best  regulated  papers. 


BLACK  MAIL  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES. 

The  journals  of  this  country  have  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  '"rating"  by  one  agent 
in  Xcw  York,  in  which  he  proposes  to  classify 
all  papers  that  do  not  see  proper  to  report 
their  business  to  him,  as  "circulation  less 
than  1,000." 

Papers  that  do  not  admit  his  censorship  are 
thus  injured  in  their  business,  and  if  they  re. 
fuse  his  demands  they  get  no  business  from 
him. 

So  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned  it  refuses 
to  be  blackmailed  into  giving  its  profits  to  men 
who  have  not  been  asked  to  take  an  interest 
in  its  affairs. 

Are  the  agricultural  and  poultry  papers 
rev.dy  to  stand  by  us  in  this  matter? 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  Tlie  Fan- 
ciers' Gazette,  which  explains  some  recent 
transactions.  It  says,  undeT  the  head  of  "  Ad- 
vercising  Agencies  ": 

Such  agencies  are  established  in  large  cities 
and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  placing  ad- 
vertisements for  business  men,  whose  business 
is  so  extensive  tliat  they  do  not  have  time  to 
■carefully  look  after  their  own  advertising  de- 
partment, and  hence  furnish  employment  for 
such  agencies. 

Publications  are  classifid  by  these  agencies, 
such  as  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  monthly 
magazines,  literary,  religious,  agricultural, 
stc,  aud  they  arrange  with  those  of  them 
they  wish  to  do  business  with  them  for  the 
placement  of  their  business. 

Of  late  such  agencies  have  attempted  and 
are  using  the  poultry  press  for  advertising 
poultry  breeders,  and  the  publisher  is  asked 
to  discount  his  advertising  rates  all  the  way 
from  10  to  25  per  cent.  For  instance  :  The 
breeder  is  induced  to  allow  an  advertising 
agency  to  place  his  advertisement  in  a  certain 
number  of  publications,  those  that  he  may  se- 
lect, and  the  agent  will  discount  each  pub- 
lisher's rate  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  or  more, 
which  is  where  the  agent  derives  the  most  of 
hiscompensatiou.  Forinstance:  Twoinchesof 
space  foroneyearin  the  Fanciers'  Gazette 
is  §22.00  per  year,  and  the  advertising  agent 
deducts,  say  20  per  cent.,  which  amounts  to 
$4.40,  his  compensation,  and  the  publisher 
gets  $17.60.  For  the  labor  performed  this  is 
an  outrageous  discount,  and  the  breeder  gets 
little  or  no  gain  from  it.  We  wish  to  inform 
our  readers  and  patrons  that  in  November 
last  the  Fanciers'  Gazette  discontinued 
accepting  such  business  from  all  advertising 
agencies,  which  did  not  pay  the  advertised 
rate,  rather  than  allow  such  large  slices  to  be 
clipped  from  its  rates.  The  result  was,  we 
■did  not  get  as  many  big  half  and  whole  page 


advertisements  of  dealers  who  show  up  in  big 
letters,  about  two  months  of  the  year,  dis- 
playing carloads  and  express  wagons  full  of 
egg  baskets  stuffed  for  the  occasion,  but  nearly 
all  regular  advertisers  fell  into  line  as  soon  as 
they  understood  the  situation  and  very  kindly 
did  business  with  us  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  an  advertising  agency  is  issu- 
ing a  circular,  a  paragraph  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Then  a  word  in  regard  to  prices:  Cut 
down  your  advertising  bills,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  in  efficiency.  We  have  close 
personal  relations  with  the  publishers  of  the 
agricultural  press,  and  we  can  do  the  work 
for  you  at  a  less  price,  including  the  cost  of 
our  own  services  than  you  can  place  the  adver- 
tising direct." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  mentions  the 
"Agricultural  press"  as  its  field  ot  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  circulated  among  poultry  breed- 
ers and  the  same  points  are  made  as  to  them, 
and  the  assumption,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  may 
be  that  advertisers  are  not  dealt  with  fairly; 
that  they  pay  too  much  for  advertising  ;  that 
if  such  agents  are  employed  their  money  will 
be  properly  expended,  and  that  they  are  in 
such  touch  with  publishers  that  they  can  do 
better  for  them  than  the  publishers  do.  etc. 
All  of  which  we  deny,  so  far  as  the  poultry 
press  is  concerned,  but  on  the  other  hand  be- 
lieve that  poultry  breeders  can  make  more 
satisfactory  terms  with  publishers. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  poultry  fra- 
ternity to  encourage  and  help  build  up  all  of 
the  periodicals  possible  devoted  to  their  inter- 
est, aud  as  soon  as  they  look  into  this  subject 
they  will  see  that  by  shaving  off  in  this  way 
a  part  of  the  remuneration  publishers  expect, 
just  so  much  do  they  injure  the  business,  and 
there  is  less  incentive  for  publishers  to  help 
on,  by  kind  words  and  special  mentions,  ad- 
vertisers who  throw  their  business  into  the 
hands  of  agents  who  deduct  a  part  of  the  in- 
come for  their  own  services. 

Bead  the  above  carefully.  An  agent  in 
Chicago,  whose  interest  (?)  in  "agricultural 
advertising  "  was  supposed  to  be  such  as  to  in- 
spire the  greatest  confidence,  sends  out  a  cir- 
cular to  the  patrons  of  agricultural  and  poul- 
try journals  advising  them  to  "cut  down 
their  advertising." 

Why  cannot  all  agricultural  and  poultry 
journals  combine  against  such  monopolies? 
Why  cannot  they  refuse  all  advertisements 
coming  through  them?  Why  cannot  they  es- 
tablish an  agency  of  their  own  ? 

Why  do  reputable  papers  that  refuse  to  give 
lying  circulations,  printers'  affidavits  from 
parties  who  do  the  presswork.  brother-in-law 
postmasters  and  manufactured  testimonials, 
submit  to  these  things  ? 


THE  INCUBATOR  FIELD. 

We  call  attention  to  the  incubators  offered. 
A  few  years  ago  inenbators  were  toys,  or  used 
for  experiment,  but  now  they  are  as  much  a 
necessity  to  apoultrymanasa  sewing  machine 
in  a  family.  The  following  have  made  repu- 
tations and  have  many  friends  : 

The  Eureka,  made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell, 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  one  of  the  first  ever  in- 
troduced. Mr.  Campbell  is  an  old  veteran  at 
the  business,  and  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  country  oh  incubators.  Write  him 
and  send  five  cents  for  his  book  on  incubators 
and  brooders. 

Improved  Victor  incubator,  made  by  George 
Ertel  &  Co..  Quincy,  III.,  which  is  sold  under 
written  guarantee.  It  has  been  used  for  years 
and  comes  forward  with  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials in  its  favor. 

The  Flower  City  incubator,  made  by  the 
Flower  City  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Boch- 
ester,  ST,  Y.,  has  tested  fire-proof  lamps,  and 
brooders  of  hot  water  or  hot  air  are  supplied, 
as  preferred.  They  send  a  larae  illustrated 
catalogue,  containing  valuable  points  worth 
knowing,  for  ten  cents. 

The  Marilla  incubators  and  brooders  make 
both  hot  water  and  hot  air  machines, and  have 
testimonials  from  hundreds  who  have  used 
their  incubator  with  success.  Our  readers 
should  write  for  their  catalogue,  sending  four 
cents,  addressing  the  Marilla  Incubator  Co., 
Box  16,  Marilla,  X.  Y. 

The  Beliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  has  a  224  page  book,  which  illus- 
trates their  incubator  and  brooder  and  their 
mammoth  poultry  farms.  This  incubator  has 
done  good  service  for  years  and  is  well  known . 
Send  ten  cents  and  get  the  book  or  you  will 
miss  a  good  thing. 


The  improved  Monarch  incubatOT,  made" by 
Mr.  James  Bankin.  South  Easton,  Mass.,  is  an 
old-established  standard  machine.  Mr.  Ban- 
kin  took  so  many  prizes  for  hatchingat  shows 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  bar  him  out,  as 
no  one  would  show  against  him.  He  hatches 
20,000  ducklings  a  year.  Write  him  for  de- 
scriptiou  and  prices  of  the  Monarch. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Monlton.  Taunton.  Mass.,  makes 
the  Perfection  incubator,  and  sells  it  rented 
or  on  installments.  He  also  sells  the  Perfec- 
tion regulator,  for  any  incubator.  His  incu- 
bator has  been  sold  for  many  years  and  is  iD 
general  use.  Send  him  two-cent  stamp  for 
circular. 

The  Universal  hatcher,  made  by  E.  W.  Ad 
drews  &  Co.,  Elmira.  X.  Y.,  is  offered  as  one 
of  the  best.  A  descriptive  circular  is  sent  by 
them  for  five  cents.  The  Universal  has  many 
warm  friends  who  claim  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, and  it  has  an  excellent  reputation. 

The  Star  incubator  is  made  by  the  Star  In- 
cubator Co.,  Box  10,  Bound  Brook,  X.  J.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.G.  A.  McFettridge.whc 
is  famous  for  his  great  book  on  hatching  and 
raising  ducks.  He  claims  that  the  Star  is  an 
improvement,  being  of  the  latest  designs  and 
in  line  witli  progress. 

The  Excelsior  incubator,  made  bv  Mr.  Geo, 
H.  Stahl,  114  to  122  S.  6th  St..  Quincy.  111., 
has  been  in  use  for  years  and  hundreds  of 
them  are  operated.  Mr.  Stabl  also  makes  the 
"  Wooden  Hen."  of  28-egg  capacity.  He 
claims  that  the  Exceisior  cannot  he  surpassed, 
and  endorses  his  claims  with  several  hundred 
testimonials. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer 
City.  Pa.,  desires  everybody  to  send  for  one  ef 
their  large  1S9S  catalogues,  free  to  all,  which 
shows  some  of  the  largi;  broiler  plants  illus- 
trated. Every  machine  is  warranted,  and  it 
has  a  reputation  over  the  whole  couutry. 

Some  of  the  above  incubators  we  have  seen 
operated,  and  can  vouch  for  them,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  much  depends  on  the  man  and  the 
eggs.  Send  for  the  catalogues,  addressing 
them  as  above,  or  you  may  miss  something 
good. 


HOW  TO  GET  EGGS.  . 

The  largest  production  of  eggs  is  said  to  be 
obtained  when  the  hens  have  unlimited  sup- 
ply. Investigation  of  such  claims  gave  facts 
in  support  of  the  heavy  feeding,  but  it  was 
not  when  corn  or  wheat  was  allowed.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  hens  in  sepa- 
rate yards,  in  order  todetermine  the  influence 
of  the  food  and  its  quantity.  In  every  case 
where  there  was  unlimited  quantity  of  food 
given  it  consisted  mostly  of  meat,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  using  the  same  at  a  small  cost  be- 
ing possessed  by  the  owners  of  the  fowls. 
Some  hens  so  fed  layed  over  200  eggs  in  less 
than  a  year.  The  fowls  that  were  surfeited 
with  graiu,  however,  not  only  layed  fewer 
eggs,  but  finally  began  to  succumb  to  disease, 
while  the  hens  that  were  fed  on  meat  kept  in 
good  health.  The  fact  that  the  meat  forced 
them  to  lay  prevented  them  from  becoming 
too  fat.  The  experiments,  which  extended 
over  two  years,  are  very  important,  as  they 
show  that  the  best  food  is  the  cheapest.  The 
highest  number  of  eggslayed  by  the  hens  that 
received  all  the  meat  that  they  could  eat  was 
216  for  the  year,  while  those  that  received 
mostly  grain  (including  a  variety)  averaged 
only  S7  eggs  for  the  year.  A  lot  of  hens  that 
were  not  fed  at  all  in  simmer,  and  received  a 
proportion  of  meat  in  winter  along  with  grain, 
cut  clover,  etc.,  averaged  112  eggs  in  one  year. 
Xothing  can  show  better  that  too  much  grain 
is  a  disadvantage  than  such  an  experiment, 
and  it  demonstrates  fully  the  stand  taken  that 
if  yoa  wish  hens  to-  lay  yoa  must  feed  meat. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  surfeit  the 
hens  with  meat.  Give  it  as  one  of  the  meals 
during  the  day.  Grain  is  also  excellent,  but 
meat  should  predominate.  The  use  of  meat 
will  make  the  cost  of  the  food  less, because  the 
number  of  eggs  will  be  doubled  for  the  food  il 
you  get  the  eggs  in  response  thereto.  Meal 
can  be  bought  in  some  sections- for  a  little  more 
than  grain,  and  should  always  be  preferred, 
as  grain  may  cause  the  hens  to  fall  off  in  pro- 
duction instead  of  increasing,  the  supply. 
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Mr.  H.  T.  Herman,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  breeds 
Black-breasted  Red  Games,  Pit  Games,  Black 
Spanish  and  Black-breasted  Red  and  lied  Pile 
Game  Bantams,  of  choice  stock-  'Hesollseggs 
at  $1.50  for  13,  and  the  price  is  low  for  the 
kind  of  birds  he  sells. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa  ,  is  a 
breeder  of  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
W'liiu-  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White-crested  Black  Polish  ;  also  Indian 
Games.  Write  him  for  circular,  as  he  has 
breeds  that  are  rare  and  difficult  to  procure,  if 
good  stock  is  desired. 

Royal  Black  Minorcas  (imported).  Mr.  F. 
H.  Wood,  Dryden,  N.  Y..  has  won  in  every 
show  in  America,  and  has  as  tine  Black  Mi- 
norcas as  can  be  had  anywhere.  Do  not  fail 
to  get  nis  descriptive  circular.  Mr.  Wood  is  a 
veteran  breeder,  well  known,  and  takes  pride 
in  having  choice  Black  Minorcas-  He  also 
breeds  St  Bernard  dogs. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Frick,  Frick's,  Pa.,  breeds  20 
varieties,  and  will  send  his  40  page  catalogue, 
illustrated  in  colors,  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  for  10  cents 
in  stamps.  Mr.  Frick  selects  his  birds  from 
the  best  to  be  had,  and  aims  to  satisfy  every 
customer. 

Poultry  Supplies.  Mr.  J.  H.  Slack,  Blooms- 
bury,  N.  J.,  manufacturer,  keeps  a  full  line 
of  capon izing  instruments,  poultry  markers, 
bone  meal,  grit,  ground  shells,  bone  cutters, 
wire,  etc.,  and  asks  readers  to  write  him  be- 
fore buying,  as  he  believes  he  can  offer  them 
something  good  and  cheap. 

Mr.  S.  A-  Hummel,  box  86,  Freeport,  111., 
says  send  him  four  cents  in  stamps  and  get 
his  large  catalogue,  which  gives  valuable 
points  in  the  poultry  business,  the  book  being 
worth  over  a  dol.ar,  as  he  claims  it  will  be 
very  useful  in  many  ways. 

Northup's  Minorcas.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Northup, 
Raeeville,  N.  Y.,  has  800  fowls  and  chicks  for 
sale,  and  his  stock  has  won  in  every  show 
room  in  this  country,  and  he  imports  the 
winners  of  England.  If  you  want  Black  Mi- 
uoreas, both  single  comb  and  Rosecomb,  you 
should  not  miss  his  large  catalogue  His  rep- 
utation is  wjde  and  his  stock  known  in  all 
sections. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Clark,  Cobalt,  Conn.,  breeds  his 
early  layers — Eosecomb  White  Leghorns— 
that  begin  laying  when  only  four  mouths 
old,  and  which  averaged  60  eggs  each  in  the 
three  cold  months  of  December,  January  and 
February.  He  believes  that  every  reader  who 
gets  his  stock  will  not  regret  it. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Eldridge,  Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  breeds 
Black  Langsbans,  Buff  Plymouth  Kocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Kocks  and  Rosecomb  Brown 
Leghorns.  He  guarantees  eggs  to  be  fertile 
and  from  extra  choice  stock.  Write  him  for 
his  circular,  as  he  will  try  and  please  you. 

Poultry  Markers,  for  marking  your  fowls, 
can  be  had  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  912  Re- 
meuter  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kansas  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Moss,  Edgewood  Duck  Farm,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  600  line  Pekin  Ducks,  and  sells  eggs 
by  the  hundred  or  thousand.  Mr.  Moss  has  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  breeder  of  Pekin  Ducks, 
und  his  large  establishment  has  been  written 
up  in  all  the  poultry  and  agricultural  jour- 
nals.   Don't  miss  his  circular. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Schuler,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  pro- 
prietor of  the  celebrated  Plum  Grove  Poultry 
Yards,  breeds  Light  and  Dark  B  rah  mas, 
Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Hocks,  Pear 
comb  Plymouth  Kocks,  Golden  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Wyandottes,  Buff  Leghorns  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  His  catalogue  is  sent  for  twocents. 
His  birds  are  line,  and  he  aims  to  satisfy  every 
customer.         ,  ,  ,, 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  has 
won  over  1.000  prizes,  and  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  all  the  leading  shows.  His  special- 
ties are  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks,  While  Plym- 
outh Kocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Silver 
Wyandottes.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  been  a  breeder 
over  20  years,  and  many  of  the  leading 
breeders  get  their  prize  winners  from  him. 

Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies.  Write  to 
Mr.  I.  F.  Schott,  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  who  keeps  a 
full  line  of  everything  a  poultry uiuu  wants. 
Do  no'  miss  his  catalogue. 

Shook  Bros.,  Spring  Mills.  Pa.,  sell  eggs 
atonlySl.no  per  sitting,  for  Light  Brahma, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Kocks,  Silver 
Suangled  Hamburgs,  Buff,  Brown  and  White 


Leghorns  and  Golden  Sebright  Bantams. 
He  also  breeds  Turkeys,  Geese  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  Has  three-fourths  wild  turkeys. 
Write  him  for  catalogue  and  get  eggs  fromi 
choice  stock. 

Brown  Leghorns,  single-comb,  are  bred  ex- 
clusively by  Mr.  Simeon  Tobias.  Caua.  Indi- 
ana. He  has  made  this  breed  his  specialty 
for  five  years  and  has  endeavored  to  make 
them  superior  in  every  respect.  He  will  send 
26  eggs  for  §1.00,  which  is  che  ap  enough  for 
any  one. 

Hamme  Brothers.  Smith's  Station,  Pa.,  are 
breeders  of  Hull'.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  Bull' and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Kggs 
Si. 00  to  SI. 50  per  sitting.  They  offer  good 
stock,  as  they  have  selected  their  birds  from 
the  best  to  be  had. 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  have  been  bred 
by  Mr.  ,1.  L.  Randolph,  Bavtletr,  Ohio,  for 
ten  years,  and  he  has  choice  stock.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph also  breeds  Black  Leghorns  and  Plym- 
outh Rucks,  and  his  birds  air  not  only  of  the 
best  strains  but  are  noted  as  excellent  layers. 
Do  not  fail  to  write  him. 

Mr.  James  M.'  Smith.  Perkiomenville,  Pa., 
breeds  16  varieties,  and  can  till  orders 
promptly  from  selected  birds.  Eggs  only  SI 
for  15,  or  §3  for  60.  He  will  send  his  circular 
free  to  all  who  will  write  him. 

White  Wonders.  Mr.  H.  F.  Corning,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  keeps  nothing  but  the  White 
Wonders,  and  as  this  breed  is  perhaps  the 
best  "combination  fowl''  now  out,  we  advise 
readers  not  to  miss  them.  Eggs  have  been  as 
high  as  §5  per  sitting  but  Mr.  Corning  will 
sell  at  §2  per  sitting  or  three  sittings  for  §5. 
Don't  tail  to  write  him,  as  you  will  make  no 
mistake  by  so  doing. 

Bronze  Turkeys.  Mr.R.W. Davison. Glendola' 
N.J.,  has  Bronze  Turkeys  of  the  best  strains' 
and  also  breeds  White  W  yandottes, Black  Mill" 
orcas,  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Javas  and  Pe- 
kin Ducks.  Eggs  are  low  and  he  will  send 
you  his  catalogue  free  if  you  w  ill  write  him. 
He  has  infused  one-eight  wild  blood  in  some 
of  his  turkey  flocks  in  order  to  increase  hardi- 
ness. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Braidwood,  box  27,  Gait,  Ontario, 
Canada,  breeds  Blue  Andalusiaus,  White 
Plymouth  Kocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks  at  low  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs.  Mr.  Braidwood  is  one  of  the 
leading  breeders  in  Canada,  and  he  has  stock 
selected  from  the  best  strains  to  be  secured. 
Do  not  fail  to  write  him  before  buying. 

C.  A.  Mack  and  Bro.,  East  Greenville,  Pa., 
has  the  celebrated  Northup  Bla  -k  Minorcas, 
Buff  Wyandottes,  Bufl  Plymouth  Kocks,  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes,  Barred  1  lymouth  Rocks  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  They  have  won  at  W'ilkes- 
barre  and  Sanatoga,  and  will  send  their  large 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  Write  them,  as 
they  otter  eggs  at  ouly  §1  to  §2  per  sitting  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Pekin  Ducks.  Weber  Bros.,  Wrentham> 
Mass.,  offer  eggs  at  §1.50  for  15,  or  §8  for  100, 
and  they  select  the  best  ducks  from  over 
20,000  hatched  every  year.  When  a  firm 
makes  ducks  pay  they  are  the  ones  to  buy 
from,  as  they  have  a  good  opportunity  to  se- 
lect good  ones  from  so  large  a  number. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gallagher,  box  317.  Norristown, 
Pa.,  makes  the. Light  Bra h mas  bis  favorites, 
and  sells  eggs  all  the  year  round.  Eggs  per 
sittingof  15,  only  §1,  for  50  only  S3,  or  §5  for 
100.  Mr.  Gallagher  is  an  old  breeder  who  has 
tried  many  breeds  but  considers  the  Light 
Brahmasthe  best  of  all. 

Mr.  Robert  Hamilton.  Ben  Avon,  Pa.,  is  a 
breeder  of  Standard  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochin  Bantams.  Magpie  and  White  Fanta.il 
Pigeons,  and  oilers  birds  !. n.l  eggs  at  fair 
prices.  He  has  been  very  successful  and  his 
birds  are  bred  for  purity  and  prolificacy. 

Hamburgs,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  Plymouth  Rocks,  eggs  only  $1.00 
per  sitting,  are  offered  by  .Mr.  A.  L.  Carey, 
Lewis,  Ohio,  who  gives  these  birds  his  close 
attention.  One  point  observed  by  Mr.  Cary 
is  to  please  every  customer.  Do  not  miss  writ- 
ing him. 

Mr.  If.  E.  Benedict.  El  mini.  N.  Y.,  is  a 
breeder  of  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Buff  Plymouth  Bocks.  His  birds  are  noted 
prize  winners,  and  aresccond  to  none.  Write 
him  if  you  want  eggs  from  choice  stock. 

Mr.  E.J.  Bull,  box  89,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  as  he  is 
one  of  our  contributors.  Mr.  Bull  breeds 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  says  that  one  breed — the 
barred  kind — is  good  enough  for  him.  He  has 
bred  them  for  years.  Eggs  ouly  §1  for  15,  or 
S3  for  50.    By  the  hundred,  §5. 


White  Wyandottes  only,  great  layers,  no- 
inbred  and  strong,  vigorous  stock,  is  the  an, 
nouueement  of  Mr.  B.  Billings,  Oberliu. 
<  )liio.  who  oilers  eggs  :it  si. no  per  sitting.  Mr- 
Billings  makes  White  Wyandottes  his  special- 
ty and  wants  no  other  kind. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Pinncy,  Sheffield.  Pa.,  has  bred 
nothing  hut  Brown  Leghorns  for  nine  years 
and  won  first  prizes  at  the  Titusville  show. 
His  birds  are  large  and  well  marked  and  he 
assures  every  customer  good  stock,  as  he  has 
bred  nothing  but  the  best. 

J.  Knapp  and  Sons,  Prattshurg,  New  York, 
will  sell  eggs  from  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Golden  Wyandottes,  prize- 
winning  stock,  with  eggs  at  §1.00  for  15,  or 
36  for  §2.00.  Write  them  and  you  will  re- 
ceive full  description  of  their  breeds. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  offers 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas, 
Buff  and  Golden  Wyandottes,  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Cochin,  Black 
Langshans  and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 
eggs,  15  for  §1.00-    Write  him  lor  circular. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff 
Cochin  Bantams,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  (eggs  at  §1.00  per 
sitting)  are  bred  by  Mr.  W.  J.  \Y  iberley, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y-  These  birds  have  grass 
range  and  are  bred  for  vigor  and  health.  Mr. 
VV  iberley 's  stock  is  from  selected  yards. 

Black  Minorcas  (Xorthnp  strain), and  White 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  from  stock  that 
has  won  at  well  contested  shows,  are  offered 
by  Mr.  H.E.  Anstine,  Stewartstown,  Pa.,  who 
offers  eggs  from  these  prize-winners  at  ouly 
§1.50  for  15,  or  30  for  §2.00. 

Chicks  ready  hatched.  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Wil- 
son, Stockton,  N.  J.,  sells  his  eggs  ready 
hatched  at  eight  cents  each,  and  will  ship  to 
any  distance.  He  breeds  Barred  Plymouth 
Kocks  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  selling  ready-hatched  chicks 
for  several  years,  and  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing  and  how  to  do  it. 

Doyle's  Light  Brahmas.  Mr.  Alfred  Doyle, 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  has  bred  Light  Brahmas 
nearly  20  years,  and  he  stands  high  in  that 
line,  breeding  no  other  kind.  V\  hen  you  get 
Light  Brahmas  from  Mr.Doyle  you  get  as  good 
as  can  be  had  anywhere,  and  he  has  won  as 
many  prizes  as  any  man  in  the  United  Status. 

All  blacks— Black  Minorcas  and  Black 
Langshans,  Madison  Square  Garden  (New 
York)  prize-winners,  are  bred  by  Mr.  J.  H.  • 
Doane,  box  400,  Gouveneur,  N.  Y.  Write  him 
for  his  circular,  as  Madison  Square  Garden 
winners  are  bound  to  be  the  best  in  order  to' 
win.  He  also  breeds  Plymouth  Kocks  of  the 
choicest  strains. 

Klondikes.  A  new  name  for  a  new  breed. 
They  cannot  fly,  have  silken  feathers  and  are  . 
good  layers.  Write  to  Mr.VVm.  B.  Black, Bol- 
ivar, Ohio, and  get  an  illustration  and  circular 
free.  He  names  the  breed  Klondikes  because 
he  states  that  they  are  a  "gold  mine  "  among 
chickens. 

Red  Caps  are  bred  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Newsoni, 
Durand,  Mich.,  who  wants  every  reader  to 
write  him  for  his  new  18!»S  catalogue.  Mr. 
Newsom  also  breeds  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns  and  I  ekin  Ducks  and 
offers  eggs  cheap  from  choice  stock. 

White  Turkeys,  also  Mammoth  Bronze, 
Madison  Square  Garden  prize-winners,  are  of- 
fered by  Mr.  1».  A.  .Mount,  box  17,  .lamcsburg, 
New  Jersey,  who  also  breeds  Ducks,  Geese, 
White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Light  Brah- 
mas. Barred  anil  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  W  yandottes,. Leghorns  and  Minorcas. 
Mr.  Mount  also  sells  eggs  for  broilers. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Neubert,  Mankato.  Minn.,  has 
12  breeds  of  land  and  water  fowls  and  keeps  a 
complete  line  of  poultry  supplies',  including 
cut  clover  grit,  ground  bone.  etc.  His  stock 
is  choice  and  he  oilers  his  catalogue  free  to  all 
who  will  write,  as  he  believes  he  can  supply 
nearly  everything  you  may  want  in  the  poul- 
try line. 

The  Eureka  Incubator  is  made  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Campbell.  West  Elizabeth,  l'a.  W  rite  him  for 
discriptive  circular.    More  about  it  later. 

That  great  Mammoth  Duck  Farm  of  Weber 
Bros.,  Wrcntham.  Mass.,  has  1.500  choice  Pe- 
kin ducks,  and  they  hatch  20.000  a  year. 
They  have  to  keep  the  best,  so  do  not  fail  to 
write  them, as  they  sell  eggs  at  §s  per  100  with 
discounts  on  large  orders.  They  use  strong 
and  vigorous  stock. 

For  eaponizing  instruments,  best  and 
cheapest,  write  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  912 
Remeuter  street,  Philadelphia. 
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Improved  Pekin  Dneks.  The  Marybrook 
Ranch.  Fanncttsburg.  Pa.,  make  Pekin  Docks 
their  specialty.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive 
circolar.  With  each  order  they  send  their 
method  of  successful  feeding.  They  know  all 
about  raising  ducks. 

Buff  Plymouth  Eocks.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson, 
box  127  B.,  Worcester,  X.  Y.,  won  all  t  le 
first  prizes  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  also 
won  at  Troy,  Madison  Square  Garden,  i'ew 
York,  and  wherever  he  has  shown.  Eggs 
from  him  may  be  somewhat  higher  than 
from  other  yards,  but  World's  Fair  prize 
stock  strain  is  not  seen  everywhere. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Xoxon."  Elm  Street,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  offers  first  prize  White  Wyandottes 
and  the  celebrated  Knapp  strain  of  White 
Leghorns,  15  eggs  for  §1.  Mr.  Xoxon  will 
also  sell  eggs  from  cross-breeds  and  Plymouth 
Eocks  cheap,  for  broilers.  Write  him  for  his 
circolar  and  references. 

Whitney  Bios..  Triangle.  X.  Y.,  have  25 
varieties,  and  will  send  their  circular  free 
with  list  of  prizes  won.  If  eggs  do  not  hatch 
they  duplicate  your  order  at  half  price  and 
will  send  parts  of  sittings  with  each  order  if 
desired.  They  aim  to  supply  any  of  the  best 
breeds  and  keep  stock  of  the  choicest  strains. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Brahmas,  Buff  Plymouth  Eocks,  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Buff  Wyandottes  ;  aiso  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  White  and  Barred  Plym- 
outh Eocks,  Golden  Wyandottes  and  Bose- 
comb  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs  SI  for  15,  and  he 
requests  all  to  write  him  for  catalogue. 

Only  Indian  Games.  Dr.  Edw.  Moore,  Al- 
bany, X.  Y.,  breeds  only  Indian  Games,  of 
the  choicest  strains,  and  offers  our  readers  the 
best  to  be  had  in  the  con  11  try.  Write  him  if 
yon  want  good  birds  of  the  popolar  Indian 
Game  breed. 

Eocky  Hill  grit,  for  poultry  and  pigeons, 
100  pound  bag  only  50  cents.  Free  sample 
for  stamp.  Direct  from  the  manufacturers, 
the  Eocky  Hill  Grit  Works,  64  Main  street, 
Milford,  Mass. 

Extra  heavy  roofing.  Swan's,  of  coarse,  as 
every  poultry  man  knows  of  his  goods,  they 
being  fire,  wind  and  water  proof.  Sample 
free.  Write  to  Mr.  A.  F-  Swan,  102  Fulton 
street,  Xew  York  City,  X.  Y.  He  sells  100 
sqnare  feet  of  roofing,  caps  and  nails,  for  S5 
cents. 

Eankin,  the  Duck  King,  hatches  from  10,- 
000  to  20.000  Pekin  ducklings  a  year.  If  yoo 
want  choice  Pekins  write  him  for  his  cata- 
logue. He  also  manufactures  the  Monarch 
incubator.  Address  Mr.  James  Eankin,  South 
Easton,  Mass. 

Mr,  .T.  Howard  Taylor.  Farmers'  Hotel, 
West  Chester.  Pa.,  has  over  40  breeds  and 
1.000  birds.  He  sells  eggs  at  SI  for  13,  and 
can  supply  you  with  cockerels,  pullets,  pairs, 
trios  or  eggs  of  almost  any  breed.  Better 
get  that  new  1898  catalogue,  now  ready. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Oakes..  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
supplies  everything  required  in  the  incubator 
and  brooder  line,  snch  as  thermometers,  reg- 
ulators, thermostatic  bars,  stoves,  lamps, 
tanks,  etc.  His  celebrated  "Hydro-safety 
lamp"  is  famous  for  its  safety  and  efficiency. 
Write  him  for  catalogue, 

Mr.  J.  L.  Eandolph,  Bartlett.  Ohio,  has 
made  a  specialty  of  Eose-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns for  12  years.  He  also  breeds  Black 
Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Eocks-  He  nearly 
swept  the  decks  on  Rosecombs  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  some  of 
his  birds  scoring  934,  94  and  944,  which  is  a 
grand  showing  for  such  birds  as  Leghorns. 
He  has  farm  range  supply  eggs  for  hatching 
in  quantity.  . 

Ferrets  and  Guinea  Pigs  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
E.  E.  Gibbs.  Xorwalk,  Ohio,  who  has  bred 
them  for  nearly  25  years.  He  also  makes  a 
specialty  of  all  kinds  of  rabbits.  Write  him 
and  send  stamp  for  circular. 

White  Wonders.  Mr.  H.  F.  Corning,  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  breeds  White  Wonders  exclu- 
sively, as  he  regards  that  breed  as  equal  to  all 
others  combined.  Mr.  Corning  is  known  as  a 
reliahle  and  experienced  breeder,  and  as  he 
has  given  White  Wonders  his  personal  atten- 
tion he  hasbrought  them  to  a  high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency. He  sells  eggs  at  S2;  three  sitting's  So. 

Bronze  Tnrkevs-  Mr.  E.  W.  Davison, 
Glendola,  X.  J.,  breeds  the  "Gilt-Edge" 
strain,  which  carries  one-eight  wild  blood,  be- 
ing hardy  and  vigorous.  He  also  breeds 
Black  Minorcas  and  White  Wyandottes,  as 
well  as  Black  Javas,  Plymouth  Eocks  and 
Pekin  Ducks.  Write  him  for  his  free  cata- 
logue. 


Lee's  Lice  Killer  will  kill  all  kinds  of  ver- 
min. Lice  cannot  exist  where  this  remedy  is 
osed.  It  is  now  standard  in  every  State  in 
the  onion,  and-  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  a  nec- 
essity with  all  who  know  of  it. 

Mr.  W.-W.  Knlp,  Pottstown.  Pa.,  sells  eggs 
at  SI  per  sitting,  S6.50  for  100.  His"  Eose- 
eomp  and  Single-comb  Brown  Leghorns  w"ou 
eight  firsts  at  the  great  Xew  York  show;  He 
has  won  at  dozens  of  shows,  on  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Eocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Langshans,  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas.  Buff  Leghorns, 
Pekin  Ducks,  etc.  He  also  breeds  Belgian 
Hares.  Write  him  for  matings  and  show 
records. 

Knapp's  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes. Knapp  Bros.,  box  501,  Fabius,  Xew 
York,  have  won  at  Xew  York,  Boston.  In- 
dianapolis. Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  every  other  leading  show,  and  have  bred 
the  two  varieties  for  fifteen  years.  They 
rank  high,  have  grand  birds  and  try  to  please 
every  customer.  Write  them  for  their  cata- 
logue. 

Incubators.  Don't  fail  to  read  about  them 
on  the  advertisement  pages. 

York  Chemical  Works.  York,  Pa.,  give 
their  prices  in  the  advertising  columns  on 
bone  meal,  ground  bone,  beef  scraps,  flint, 
oyster  shells,  etc.  Eead  their  advertisement 
and  notice  that  they  send  you  samples  free. 
You  should  get  their  circular.  They  also 
supply  dealers- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis.,  has 
over  1,000  birds.  He  has  been  a  breeder  for 
over  twenty  years  and  began  at  the  bottom. 
He  can  supply  you  with  any  kind  of  land  and 
water  fowi  desired.  Write  him  for  his  large 
catalogue,  price  ten  cents,  which  is  really  a 
book  on  poultry,  describing  poultry  houses, 
and  giving  other  valuable  information. 

Mr-  Geo.  S.  Barnes',  Battle  Creek,  Mich  , 
new  Buff  Leghorn  circular  has  been  received 
at  this  office.  It  is  eight  pages,  8x11  inch  per 
page,  profnsely  illostrated.  Mr.  Barnes  has  a 
show  record  on  his  Bnffs  since  1891.  and  this 
season  at  Sturgis,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  The 
circular  is  free. 

The  J.  W.  Miller  Co..  box  59,  Freeport,  111., 
offer  their  mammoth  new  poultry  book  and 
catalogue  for  1898,  printed  in  coiors,  for  fif- 
teen cents  in  stamps.  They  have  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  fowls  and  offer  unusual  advan- 
tages. 

The  "Safety"  egg  box,  made  by  C.  H. 
Eoyce  and  Son,  201  Jefferson  avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  an  excellent  contrivance.  We  have 
received  sample,  and  find  it  light,  strong  and 
very 'suitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hoffman,  Sharon,  Pa.,  at  the 
Youngstown  Ohio  Show  won  nearly  all  the 
prizes  on  White  Plymouth  Eocks,  including 
first  on  breeding  pen.  the  .first  prize  pullet 
scoring  964.  The  veteran  Mr.  H-  A.  Bridge 
was  judge  and  pronounced  \hem  as  some  of 
the  finest  he  ever  saw.  ',. 

J.  E.  Brabazon,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  box  37,  Dela- 
van, Wis.,  breed  all  kinds  of  land  and  water 
fowls  aud  request  readers  to  send  ten  cents 
in  stamps  for  their  book— "  Poultry  Buyers' 
Guide  " — which  contains  many  valuable 
hints  and  describes  a  large  number  of  the  va- 
rious breed*  of  poultry. 

Canada's  Great  Farm,  Mr.  W.  J.  Braid- 
wood,  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada,  breeds  Blue  An- 
dalusians,  White  Plymouth  Eocks,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
His  prices  for  eggs  are  remarkably  low,  as  he 
has  choice  stock  from  the  best  selected  strains. 
Don't  miss  his  catalogue. 

Prize  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Plymouth  Eocks\  Barred  Plymouth 
Eocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Silver  *  Wyan- 
dottes that  won  at  Sanatoga  and  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  are  bred  by  C-  A.  Mack  &  Bro.,  East 
Greenville.  Pa,,  and  they  are  from  choice  se- 
lections. Don't  fail  to  write  them  for  their 
free  catalogue. 

WHITE  ON  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

S.  E.  Frazer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

I  note  with  interest  what  yon  say  abont 
white  feathers  in  the  Brown  Leghorn.  Last 
year  I  used  a  cock  in  my  breeding  pen  and 
several  of  the  cockerels  and  pullets  from  this 
pen  had  a  few  white  feathers  in  their  wings, 
out  I  blamed  this  on  the  hens,  decided  to 
show  the  cock  this  spring,  and  with  that  idea 
in  view  sent  him  out  on  the  farm.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  when  his  new  feath- 
ers came  to  find  that  three  or  four  inches  at, 
the  base  of  each  sickle  feather  were  white.  Of 
course  I  could  notshow  him  and  am  not  using 
him  for  breeding  purposes,  but  have  decided 
to  keep  him  and  see  how  the  feathers  come 
this  fall. 


HOW  TO  FEED  CHICKS. 

A.  K.  Buff,  Salem,  Va. 

Eeferring  to  the  nnfortnnate  experirnents- 
of  Mr.  George  Huber,  Antwich.  111.,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  give  him  some  advice  which 
may  be  of  benefit.  In  the  first  place,  bran  is> 
not  good  to  put  under  brooders.  The  chicks 
will  continually  feed  upon  it,  it  will  naturally 
become  sour  and  damp  and  the  result  will  be 
derangement  of  the  bowels.  Sand  is  better. 
Another  thing,  he  feeds  meat  meal,  which  is 
entirely  too  nutritions  and  strong  a  food  ftrr 
youug  chicks  just  hatched.  Like  the  major- 
ity I  have  used  roiled  oats  for  the  first  week's 
feed,  but  I  finally  discarded  that,  as  I  find  it 
has  the  effect  of  pasting  up  their  vents. 

The  following  is  a  receipt  for  bread  which 
I  have  used  with  good  success,  and  starts  the 
young  broilers  off  in  a  healthy,  sound  condi- 
tion. To  make  a  bucket  full  which  will  fill 
two  large  pans,  take  one-balfof  a  bucket  of 
coarse  corn  meal,  one  quart  of  wheat  bran, 
one  quart  of  shorts,  a  doable  handful  of  bone 
meal,  one  handful  of  linseed  meal,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  bread 
soda  and  mix  well  when  dry,  then  wet  with 
cold  water  and  mix  until  it  is  mealy  (be 
careful  to  not  wet  too  much  and  make  it 
pasty),  then  put  it  in  ths  oven  and  cook  about 
three  or  four  hours  with  a  slow  fire.  Feed 
this  for  ten  days,  beginning  the  seventh  day 
with  one  meal  of  cracked  corn.  From  now 
on  they  can  take  two  meals  of  corn  and  the 
regular  mash  of  vegetables,  beef  scraps,  meal, 
shorts,  bran,  etc. 

There  are  so  many  things  necessary  to  the 
success  of  raising  chicks  artificially  that  it 
cannot  be  told  in  one  small  article.  Pay 
more  attention  to  what  Editor  Jacobs  says- 
than  to  the  correspondents'  articles.  Stick 
to  The  Poultry"  Keeper  and  learn  to  dis- 
card the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and  by  dear 
experience  you  will  know  more  some  day.  A 
gTeat  many  writers  in  The  Poultry" 
j^eeper  give  advice  about  'ceding,  and  the 
main  article  of  diet  is  table  scraps.  That  will 
hardly  suffice  for  a  plant  where  thousands  of 
broilers  are  raised,  neither  will  the  hand, 
bone  mill  work  to  satisfaction.  We  have 
some  six  hundred  broilers  out  now  and  will 
ship  about  S,000  this  season,  if  Leiter  does 
not  run  the  price  of  food  beyond  practical 
purposes.  If  The  Poultry  Keeper  readers 
desire,  some  day  I  will  give  a  description  of 
the  plant  I  manage  and  method  of  feeding. 


BROWN     LEGHORNS     AND  WHITE 
FEATHERS 

S.  W.  Breighner,  Clinton,  III. 

As  I  Tead  your  valuable  paper  I  found  a 
paragraph  headed  "White  Feathers  on  Brown- 
Leghorns,"  written  by  a  West  Virginia  sub- 
scriber. I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been 
breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for  the  last  fifteen- 
years,  and  I  have  found  but  once  a  white 
feather  in  any  of  their  plumage.  At  one- 
time this  one  had  won  me  a  number  of  pre- 
miums in  company  and  I  had  a  score  of  94i  by 
competent  judges.  When  she  was  in  her 
third  year  she  was  sick  and  moulting  at  the- 
same  time.  I  have  had  other  cases  similar  to 
this.  You  cannot  raise  show  birds  unless  they 
are  kept  healthy.  I  can  justly  say  the  breed- 
ers (C.  E.  Howell,  Ehnira,  X.  Y.,  and  G.  W. 
Osterhans,  David  City,  Xeb.,)  were  not  to 
blame  for  this,  for  their  stoqk  is  straight. 
And  we  know  a  dozen  more  Leghorn  breed- 
ers, yet  I  name  these  whom  I  have  tried.  I 
can  say  that  I  own  the  finest  pen  of  Brown 
Leghorns  in  the  State  from  those  gentlemen. 
I  won  everything  competed  for  in  1S90.  1S9T 
and  1898.  Now,  fflrl  Editor,,  if  this  will  dc- 
you  any  good  you  are  welcome  to  it- 


GOT  EGGS  ALL  WINTER. 

L.  F.  D. 

I  keep  50  chickens  and  have  the' best  of 
success,  receiving  more  eggs  all  winter  than 
some  that  keep  from  100  to  150  fowls.  I  have 
not  lost  a  single  one  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
months.  I  could  not  find  any  lice  on  the 
chickens,  having  examined  them  thoroughly. 
I  feed  four  quarts  of  grain  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  consisting  of  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  buckwheat,  mixed  together.  I  also  give, 
with  the  morning  meal,  abont  three  pounds 
of  chopped  meat  and  scraps  from  the  kitchen. 
I  clean  my  drop  boards  every  day  and  scatter 
lime  three  times  a  week  around' the  houses. 
I  have  a  crusher  and  they  have  plenty  of  grit 
and  shells.  I  was  at  the  Madison'  Square 
Garden  show  and  I  am  conceited  enough  to- 
say  that  I  did  not  see  any  fowls  that  looked 
any  better  or  as  lively  as  the  ones  I  have. 


In  inserting  the  advertisement  of  F.  M. 
Cnryea  in  our  March  and  April  issues  we  gave 
his"  address  as  Hanna,  Ills.,  instead  of  Hanna^ 
Ind. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


ROUP — A  GALLON  A  DAY. 

The  following  letter  from  a  reader  at  Peters- 
burg,Pa.,  is  one  that  should  be  read  carefully, 
and  we  withhold  the  name  because  we  wish 
to  criticize  the  letter  without  meaning  offence 
to  the  writer.    He  says  : 

Have  yon  a  paper  of  any  date  that  yon 
could  send  me  containing anygood  information 
and  a  remedy  (a  sure  cure)  for  catarrh  and 
roup  in  my  fowls,  and  giving  cause  of  its  ap 
pearanee  among  them  and  how  to  prevent  it? 
1  keep  my  coop  clean,  and  clean  it  out  every 
night,  sweep  it,  put  lime  and  kerosene  on  the 
Hour  and  ri n »ts  twice  a  week,  and  once  a  week 
1  fumigate  with  strong  tar  and  sulphur,mixed, 
put  in  on  corn  cobs  saturated  with  coal  oil-  I 
ignite  the  corn  cobs  saturated  in  coal  oil,  and 
1  ncn  thr  iw  tar  and  sulphur  on.  until  I  have  to 
run  on  s  (1  •  and  shut  the  door,  and  the  (-hicks 
have  t  <  jump  off  the  roosts  to  get  their  breath 
Jly  roof  cues  not  leak.  1  feed  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  during  the  day,  changing  the  food,  an  d  a 
warm  mash-  One  is  of  bran,  shorts  and  oil 
meal,  equal  parts.  J  also  feed  three  times  a 
day.  1  put  some  condition  powders  of  differ- 
ent make.  I  also  keep  the  cracks  stopped  up 
around  the  coop,  so  no  cold  draughts  can  get 
in  excepting  four  or  fiv;  inch  holes  in  tne 
bottom  ut  the  tiour  to  let  in  some  air  oeu'u^ta 
them,  and  yet  they  get  the  catarrh,  after  all 
of  my  care  and  attention.  They  begin  at  first 
to  run  at  l he  nostrils, and  after  a  day  it  begins 
to  get  thick  and  clog  up  in  their  nostrils  and 
the  roofs  of  their  mouths,  and  then  they  be- 
gin later  on  to  get  a  white  foamy  substance, 
sometimes  in  both  of  their  eyes,  and  one  will 
close  up  so  you  can  see  it,  and  mattery 
stuff  comes  out,  They  set  droopy  and  refuse 
to  eat.  My  old  hens  have  not  got  it— just  my 
young  hens,  raised  this  year.  Now  what  do 
you  think  causes  it.  and  what  remedy  is  there 
for  it,  and  how  can  I  prevent  it,  after  beingso 
very  careful'.'  Do  yor  "hiuk  1  feed  too  much 
corn,  or  do  yon  think  I  did  not  feed  them 
enough.  1  only  feed  >  ..em  twice  a  day  so  far. 
In  the  evening  I  give  the  chicks,  20  ot  them, 
one-half  gallon  of  corn,  or  oats,  or  wheat, 
changing  the  feed,  and  giving  a  mash  of  about 
one-half  gallon  or  a  little  more.  If  you  can 
give  me  any  information  on  this  subject  I  will 
be  very  thankful. 

There  is  no  "  sure  cure "  for  roup  any 
more  than  there  is  a  sure  cure  for  consump- 
tion. Wlien  a  fowl  gets  to  that  stage  that  its 
ovvuer  must  was'.e  valuable  time  endeavoring 
to  cure  it,  he  should  destroy  the  bird,  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  No  one  can  afford  to  give 
ten  dollars  worth  of  time  to  a  bird  worth  fifty 
cents. especially  when  it  is  afflicted  with  a  dis- 
ease that  is  apparently  incurable. 

Now,  our  correspondent  certainly  did  his 
duty  and  tried  to  cure  the  birds.  But  why 
give  condition  powders  to  20  fowls  that  re- 
quired half  a  gallcn  of  corn  and  the  same 
of  mash,  and  he  asks  if  he  gives  enough? 
He  really  gives  enough  for  50  fowls. 
With  overfeeding,  worthless  condition  pow- 
ders made  by  some  druggist  who  never  raised 
a  chick,  and  "  doctoring  "  them,  he  has  them 
6o  debilitated  that  they  easily  take  cold. 

But  those  swollen  eyes  are  "sure  proof" 
that  there  is  a  draught  on  them  from  some- 
where near  their  heads,  or  it  may  be  from 
those  few  holes  at  the  bottom,  the  airglancing 
upwards.  What  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is 
the  excessive  fat,  the  over-feeding.  The  rem- 
edy is  ti  cut  down  the  food  to  a  pound  of  lean 
meat  once  a  day  to  20  fowls  and  give  nothing 
else  for  a  month. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  FOODS. 

flow  much  is  nitrogenous  and  how  mnch 
carbonaceous  V  A  subscriber  sends  us  several 
questions.  He  desires  to  know  about  the 
food  for  -oi>  Brown  Leghorn  hens.  His  letter 
is  as  tbl lows  : 

"I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper:  Is  fresh  blood  mixed  in  soft 
feed  good  for  the  health  of  a  hen  and  for  the 
production  of  eggs  ?  What  is  the  analysis  of 
freill'bloodv  How  much  could  he  prolitably 
fed  to  MM  hens  twice  a  week  when  they  have 
no  other  meat  ? 

"  What  Criticism  have  yon  to  offer  concern- 
ing the  following  mixture  as  a  principal 
food  for  230  hens  (Brown  Leghorns)  twice  a 
day.  where  they  get  no  green  stuff  worth 
speaking  of,  or  meat  of  any  kind,  and  where 
Lliey  are  kept  liu  lots  of  about  one  and  one- 


half  acres,  and  from  45  to  75  in  a  lot.  with 
oyster  shells  for  grit,  eggs  being  the  object? 
The  mixtures  consists  of  corn,  five  and  one- 
fourth  pounds,  or  thin-  quarts,  oats,  five 
pounds,  or  five  quarts  ;  bran,  seven  and  one- 
half  pounds,  or  ten  quirts;  shorts,  five 
pounds,  or  five  quarts  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  one 
and  three-fourth  pounds,  or  one  quart.  In 
this  mixture  what  is  the  nitrogenous  and 
carbonaceous  ratio?  The  most  we  have  bore 
except  what  we  buy  is  sand  and  wire  grass  for 
our  chickens." 

Fresh  blood  is  highly  nitrogenous  and  is 
excellent  when  mixed  with  ground  grain.  If 
fed  dailyifive  pounds  is  ample  for  100  fowls.  It 
consists  largely  of  %vater,  and  is  mostly  crude 
protein,  dried  blood  containing  84  per  cent., 
and  fresh  blood  about  90  per  cent,  less  the 
water. 

Of  the  grains  mentioned  corn  has  ten  and 
one-hal''per  cent,  protein  (nitrogenous)  and 
75  per  cent,  carbonaceous  ;  oats  twelve  per 
cent,  protein  and  65  per  cent,  carbonaceous; 
bran,  16  per  cent,  protein  and  58  per  cent, 
carbonaceous ;  shorts  (middlings)  about  the 
same  as  bran  ;  cotton  feed  meal,  42  per  cent, 
protein  and  36  per  cent,  carbonaceous.  Cot- 
tonseed meal  is  not  considered  suitable,  lin- 
seed meal  (which  contains  about  the  same) 
being  preferred. 

MOULTING — FEEDING  BREAD. 

A  Chicago  reader  sends  us  a  letter  stating 
that  his  hens  are  moulting;  also,  he  asks  in 
regard  to  feeding  bread,  and  the  cause  of  a 
large  and  extended  crop  on  a  fowl.    He  says: 

1  (with  the  help  of  the  old  hen  )  hatched  quite 
a  lot  of  chicks  this  summer  had  saved  a  nice 
lot  for  winter  layers.  They  were  very  nice,  I 
felt  proud  of  them,  and  I  looked  for  a  new  egg 
every  day.  The  next  morning  I  found  all  but 
two  had  gotten  up  in  the  night,  pushed  down 
the  door  fastenings,  left  the  ranch,  and  I  have 
notseen  them  since.  It  was  a  mean, dirty  trick, 
and  I  think  they  were  put  up  to  do  it  by  some 
one  (or  two). 

One  of  them  I  wrote  you  about  in  particular. 
Its  crop  sat  out  right  in  front,  which  gave  her  a 
crook-neckedappearanee.  It  grew  until  it  cov- 
ered her  whole  front.  She  could  scarcely  sit  on 
the  perch  from  tipping  forward  ("from  weight 
of  it).  Sometimes  it  was  quite  softand  on  work- 
ing it  with  the  hand  quantities  of  milky  water 
would  run  out.  At  othertimes  it  felt  like  any 
other  crop.  It  would  fill  your  two  hands.  At 
times  she  was  a  little  dumpish,  but  most  of 
the  time  appeared  fairly  well.  If  I  had 
thought  she  would  serve  me  the  trick  w  hic  h 
she  did  I  would  have  held  a  "post-mortem" 
before  "she  went." 

What  is  the  reason  my  one.  two  and  three 
year  old  hens  are  moulting  so  late?  Some 
are  not  over  it  as  yet,  and  some  have  just  fin- 
ished. Is  it  the  lack  of  some  kind  of  food  ? 
I  give  them  everything  I  read  of,  or  hear  of ; 
that  is,  if  it  looks  reasonable. 

I  get  great  quantities  of  bread,  home  made, 
bikers' break  and  buns.  Can  I  feed  them 
too  much  of  that?  I  mean  to  say  it'  1  dry  it. 
pound  it  up  into  small  pieces  for  one  ration 
during  the  day  and  make  it  finer,  and  mix  it 
with  the  morning  mash,  so  they  will  get  it  at 
least  once  a  day  and  not  more  than  twice  a 
dav.    Is  this  too  muc  h  ? 

Would  you  give  them  any  wheat  with  their 
meal  at  night?  There  is  considerable  rye 
bread  and  sometimes  corn  bread  in  the  lot. 
About  twice  a  week  I  give  them  from  one  to 
two  pounds  of  lean  meal  (raw),  run  through 
a  sausage  machine,  and  mixed  with  enough 
dry  ground  feed  to  make  it  crumbly.  This 
is  for  25  hens.    How  is  this? 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  fowls  did  not 
voluntarily  leave.  Such  things  have  been 
known  to  happen, 

The  distended  crop  is  a  frequent  occurence, 
and  is  evidence  of  indigestion  and  liver  dis- 
ease, as  well  "as  the  result  of  greediness.  Such 
hens  are  better  dead  than  alive,  as  they  never 
give  a  profit. 

Moulting  may  result  from  lice,  from  over- 
feeding with  oily  fond,  and  lack  of  exercise. 
If  they  are  fed  with  "everything  heard  of  '< 
it  is  an  unsafe  method. 

Bread  from  the  baker — any  kind  — may  be 
nsed,  but  should  be  given  as  a  part  of  the  ra- 
tion only. 

The  feeding  should  he  of  a  variety,  not  too 
much  of  any  one  thing.  It  is  safer  to  give 
too  little  than  too  much- 


SUNDRY  EVERY  DAY  POULTRY  MAT- 
TERS. 

All  poultry  keepers,  and  especially  ama- 
*jurs,  should  open  up  the  first  fowl  that  dies 
from  some  unknown  cause.  This  will  usu- 
ally tell  the  why  and  wherefore  and  point  the 
way  to  prevention  and  cure. 

Dissecting  a  dead  bird  is  easily  done  if  it  is 
easily  done  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow  entirely 
cold,  so  that  no  blood  will  flow,  and  a  sharp 
knife  is  used. 

Lay  the  fowl  flat  on  its  side  on  a  table  with 
a  couple  of  newspapers  underneath ;  cut  a 
long  slit  in  the  skin,  which  allows-  some  to  be 
drawn  on  one  side  so  much  as  is  necessary, 
and  does  away  with  the  unpleasant  task  of 
pulling  feathers. 

Carefully  cut  the  flesh  and  tendons  from  the 
the ribsto  the  vent,  thus  exposing  the  vital 
orgn  ns. 

Manytimesthe  first  thing  noticed  is  a  dis- 
eased and  swollen  condition  of  the  liver,  the 
kidneys  being  usually  also  affected. 

The  better  way  to  know  how  the  organs 
6hould  look  in  health  is  to  dissect  several 
known  from  appearance  to  be  iu  probable  per- 
fect health. 

In  such  fowl  the  liver  will  be  of  a  uniform 
chocolate-red  color,  the  right  lobe  being 
slightly  the  largest;  the  kidneys  small  and 
reddish  brown  ;  the  intestines  and  contents 
of  gizzard  a  grayish  white:  the  lungs  mottled 
red  ;  the  heart  bright  red  with  a  film  of  fat, 
etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  to  note  is  the 
amount  of  grit  in  the  crop  and  gizzard;  also 
to  look  for  foreign  substances  in  the  crop  par- 
tially or  entirely  clogging  it 

Feeding  the  proper  kind  of  cut  clover  does 
not  cause  crop  bound,  out  the  lack  of  it.  I 
have  known  fowls  in  small  confinement, 
where  they  were  compelled  to  live  on  corn 
alone  or  starve,  to  swallow  twigs,  twine,  bris- 
tles, straw,  oilcloth,  and  even  putty,  due  to 
the  uatui'-.i  craving  of  the  fowl  for  bulky  feed. 

A  chance  at  the  right  kind  of  bulky  feed, 
grain  fed  so  as  to  induce  an  all-day  hunt  for 
it,  a  constant  feeding  of  little  less  than  what 
would  be  eaten  up  clean,  is  the  proper  way  to 
get  a  healthy  hen  and  a  healthy  profit. 

Pampering  your  chickens  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  shell  until  they  give  up  the 
ghost,  a  victim  to  liver  complaint  or  apoplexy, 
is  genuine  cruelty.  Not  so  the  man  who,  al- 
lowing his  fowls  all  the  fresh  air,  exercise 
and  range  they  will  have,  and  stints  them  on 
grain,  rarely  has  a  sick  bird,  th.2  eggs  which 
his  hens  do  lay  hatch  95  percent.;  the  chicks 
when  hatched  can  use  their  legs  at  once  and 
thrive  and  grow  apace. 

Many  a  fancier  allows  some  cockerel  or  old 
hen,  which  for  some  reason  has  become  a  pet 
or  a  favorite,  to  ruu  away  with  his  common 
sense. 

And  he  will  use  the  ax  or  give  away  to  a 
neighbor  a  bird  which  to  an  unprejudiced 
breeder  would  be  ten  times  as  valuable  as  the 
pet. 

Tl  e  fellow  who  was  claiming  last  August — 
yes.  l  ot  only  claiming  but  arguing  the  matter 
by  the  hour — that  there  was  still  plenty  of 
time  to  hatch  chicks.  Leghorns  in  particular, 
is  ready  to  adr. »  about  this  time  that  mid- 
summer hatched  chicks  are  slow  growers,  un- 
dersized when  grown,  etc. 

Still  he  may  hedge  and  claim  such  chick- 
ens have  "more  style;"  or  after  feeding  a 
flock  of  white  fowls  all  summer  and  fall  on 
yellow  corn,  and  finding  when  he  wants  to 
use  them  in  the  show  room  the  plumage  and 
lobes  have  that  nasty  yellow  called  "straw 
color."  that  the  sun  did  it. 

And  anyhow  chickens  liked  corn,  and  to 
get  a  white  corn  or  a  substitute  for  corn  was 
a  peck  of  trouble. 

Have  you  met  the  croakers  who  won't  write 
anything  for  the  poultry  press  themselves, 
but  who  claim  that  what  their  neighbor  writes 
is  simply  ideas  stolen  or  copied  from  others? 

Cabbage  in  moderation  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute ill  winter  for  the  green  grass  in  sum- 
mer. 

But  if  you  have  it  suspended,  say  four  feet, 
so  as  to  compel  your  hens  and  pullets,  heavy 
with  unlaid  eggs,  to  jump  for  it,  it  is  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  Watch  them  doit  and 
think  it  over. 

When  a  man  sends  yon  an  order  for  a  lot  of 
stock,  and  he  receives  it  all  right  and  likes  it 
so  well  as  to  at  once  write  for  more,  then  don't 
be  pirate  enough  to  work  in  this  second  lot 
here  and  there  a  scrub,  but  if  possible  «end 
even  better  than  that  first  sent. — Cor.  Ohio 
Poultry  Journal. 


Tlie  Poultry  Keeper. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EGG  ORGANS. 

The  presence  of  a  ruptured  egg  in  the  ovi- 
•duct  is  an  accident  which  brings  about  one 
result  only,  and  that  is  the  death  of  the  bird, 
for  the  collapsed  ovum,  forming  as  it  does  a 
shapeless  mass,  ill  adapted  for  expnlsion  into 
the  cloaca  in  the  ordinary  way,  acts  as  a  for- 
eign body,  and eithersets  up  inflammation  of 
the  oviduct,  or  else  ius  disintegrated  contents 
are  forced  back  in  the  duct,  and,  escaping 
through  the  upper  opening,  produce  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  body  cavity,  the  fatal 
end  in  the  latter  event  being  more  rapid. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  accident  is  cer- 
tainly fatal  only  when  the  ruptured  egg  oc- 
cupies the  oviduct  from  whence  its  removal 
is  impracticable,  but  if  the  ovum  has  passed 
into  the  cloaca  before  being  mptured,  the 
fragments  may  be  extracted  with  little  in- 
convenience to  the  victim  and  with  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  a  successful  result,  as  will 
be  described  later. 

An  egg  may  be  ruptured  while  in  the  ovi- 
duct by  the  straining  effort  of  a  pullet  to 
overcome  the  constriction  of  the  duct,  or 
through  a  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
the  duct  and  the  egg.  Again,  it  may  follow 
on  sudden  frightening  off  the  nest,  or  other 
violence,  and  may  even  be  caused  by  the  male 
bird  when  the  latter  is  of  a  breed  too  massive 
and  heavy  to  run  with  pullets  of  a  lighter 
variety. 

The  symtoms  and  treatment  of  constricted 
oviduct  have  been  considered,  and  if  carried 
out  may  prevent  the  rupture  of  the  egg  when 
likely  to  be  caused  by  constriction.  But  if 
rupture  has  occurred  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  kill  the  bird  while  it  is  still  edible  before 
inflammation  has  supervened  to  render  it  un- 
fit for  use  provided  there  is  evidence  that  the 
broken  egg  occupies  the  oviduct  and  not  the 
cloaca.  This  point  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  passing  the  finger,  well  oiled,  into  the 
common  vent  and  exploring  the  cavity  for 
broken  pieces  of  shell  or  membrane.  If  these 
cannot  be  felt  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
accident  has  taken  place  in  the  oviduct  and 
the  bird  must  be  at  once  killed;  but  if  present 
their  removal  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect 
a  cure. 

In  whichever  locality,  rupture  may  be  sus- 
pected by  the  appearance  of  a  liquid  discharge 
■of  yolk  and  white  from  the  vent,  or  their  ad- 
mixture with  the  evacuations.  Furthermore, 
if  the  result  of  constriction,  the  pullet  which 
has  been  straining  in  evident  distress  on  the 
nest,  experiences  a  sudden  relief  as  soon  as 
"the  egg  collapses,  and  may  again  rejoin  its 
fellows  in  the  run.  When  in  eonjnnotpion 
-with  this,  no  egg  is  found  to  have  been  laid 
in  the  nest  and  the  yolk  discharge  appears 
from  the  vent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
rupture  of  the  egg  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
•cessation  of  pain.  The  relief,  however,  is 
but  of  short  duration,  and  only  lasts  until 
the  supervention  of  inflammation  brings  with 
it  suffering  of  a  more  acute  and  deadly  char- 
acter. 

The  Common  Vent. — The  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  common  vent  or  cloaca,  so  far  as 
they  may  affect  the  passage  of  the  egg,  are 
but  four  in  number  and  do  not  call  for  a 
lengthened  consideration.    They  are  : 

1.  Constriction. 

2.  Rupture  of  the  egg  in  the  common  vent. 

3.  Prolapses  of  the  common  vent. 

4.  Constipation. 

The  passage  of  the  first  egg  with  every  pul- 
let is  always  a  process  which  is  somewhat 
prolonged,  but  which  seldom  has  other  than 
a  successful  termination.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  an  occasional  and  exceptionally 
large  egg  may  pass  successfully  through  the 
oviduct  in  its  plastic  state;  but.  on  the  shell 
becoming  hardened,  in  its  short  sojourn  in 
the  cloaca,  it  will  encounter  an  outlet  which 
though  of  the  normal  size,  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  gigantic  ovum  to  which  it  is 
expected  to  give  passage-  Or  again,  a  some- 
what similar  condition  arises  when  the  egg  is 
of  the  normal  size,  but  the  outlet  unduly  nar- 
row, the  hen  making  frequent  but  futile  visits 
to  the  nest,  is  in  evident  distress,  crooning 
and  standing  up  in  its  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  egg.  The  end  of  the  egg  will  be  plainly 
visible  as  it  advances  and  recedes  with  every 
effort  of  the  bird.  And  now  comes  the  op- 
portunity for  the  oiled  feather.  The  oil  should 
be  carefully  but  freely  applied  abotrt  and  in- 
side the  edge  of  the  aperture.  Vaseline,  com- 
mon sweet  oil  or  salad  oil  will  all  do  equally 
•well.  In  addition  hold  the  •bird  with  the 
vent  over  the  steam  coming  from  a  jug  of 
boiling  water  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  ap- 
ply a  hot  sponge  to  the  aperture  with  the  ob- 
ject of  relaxing  it,  and  with  the  same  inten- 
tion adminster  five  drops  of  antimony  wine 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water,  returning 
the  bird  to  the  nest.  If  these  measures  fail  to 
effect  the  expulsion  of  the  egg  with  an  hour, 
or  if  the  bird  appears  near  its  end  from  ex- 


haustion, there  is  still  one  resource  left.  Let 
an  assistant,  seated  on  a  chair,  hold  the  bird 
firmly  on  his  knees  on  its  back  with  the  vent 
directed  away  from  him.  Seating  yourself 
opposite,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  outside  the  bird's  body,  push  the 
egg  firmly  but  carefully  towards  the  vent  un- 
til it  is  plainly  visible,  and  keeping  it  in  that 
position  with  a  bradawl  in  the  right  hand 
puncture  the  eggshell,  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  egg  with  an  eggspoon,  and  afterwards 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers  break  down  and  take 
out  the  shell  piece  by  piece  until  assured,  by 
pissing  the  finger  into  the  vent,  that  the 
cloaca  is  empty.  Special  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  injuring  the  bird  with  the  point  of 
the  awl,  and  one's  assistant  must  maintain  a 
a  steady  and  firm  hold  on  the  fowl. 

2-  Rupture  of  an  egg  in  the  cloaca  may  be 
produced  by  precisely  the  same  causes  as  orig- 
inate the  corresponding  accident  when  occur- 
ring in  the  oviduct,  which  it  to  some  extent 
resembles  in  its  symptoms,  but  from  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  details  already 
enumerated  when  describing  the  occurrence 
in  the  oviduct.  The  treatment  is  to  clear  out 
the  egg-shell  piecemeal  with  tweezers  intro- 
duced alongside  the  oiled  finger. 

3.  Prolapse,  or  falling  down  of  the  vent, 
occurs  sometimes  in  old  hens  which  have 
been  heavy  layers  in  their  time,  or  in 
younger  ones  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  strain,  or  have  gone  through  the  or- 
deal of  passing  an  oxceptionally  large  egg. 
The  walls  of  the  cavity  are  thereby  weakened 
and  fall  down,  or  become  as  it  were  turned  in- 
side out.  If  existing  only  to  a  small  extent 
the  prolapse  may  be  pushed  up  and  restored 
by  the  finger  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag 
invening,  afterwards  withdrawing  the  rag. 
A  small  syringe  full  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  alum  in  water  injected  afterwards  into 
the  vent  completes  the  treatment.  If  the 
prolapse  is,  however,  considerable  in  extent 
the  bird  should  be  at  once  killed  for  its  edible 
qualities  are  not  injuriously  affected. 

4.  Constipation  is  the  last  and  at  the  same 
time  least  important  abnormal  condition 
which  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  funclims  of  the  egg  organs. 
It  is.  however,  worthy  of  some  mention,  for 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  bowel  opens  in 
common  with  the  oviduct  into  the  cloaca,  and 
occupies  a  position  contisuous  to  the  duct. 
Concretions  in  the  lower  bowel  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  to  exert  pressure  on  the  ovi- 
duct and  interfere  with  the  regular  passage  of 
eggs,  a  fact  which  is  frequently  overlooked, 
especially  when  the  birds  run  on  chalky  soil 
•or  are  supplied  with  very  hard  water.  Treat- 
ment is  simply  directed  towards  an  occasional 
dose  of  Epsom  salts,  when  required,  in  the 
food.— Dr.  H.  B.  Green,  in  Poultry,  Eng, 


LIME  SALTS  IN  POULTRY  FOOD. 

The  ordinary  food  given  to  fowls  is,  says 
The  Journal  des  Campagnes  of  July  11th,  gener- 
ally too  poor  in  lime  salts,  particularly  when 
the  fowls  are  kept  in  pens,  and  it  is  in  the 
form  of  mineral  substances  that  this  defi- 
ciency must  be  made  good.  Now  we  are 
aware  that  the  egg  shell  consists  mainly  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Is  this  a  reason  why  the 
food  should  necessarily  be  modified  under 
this  form  ?  In  nature,  limestone  or  carbon- 
ate is  by  far  the  most  common  salt,  and  fowls 
prefer  it  to  all  other  when  they  are  at  liberty. 
However,  it  is  not  necessarily  in  this  form 
that  it  must  be  distributed,  because  a  bird  to 
make  shell,  like  the  mollusc,  to  secrete  its 
coating,  and  the  crustacean  to  form  its  shell, 
all  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  making 
perfect  limestone,  provided  they  have  at  their 
disposal  lime  (in  any  form),  perhaps,  and 
carbonic  acid.  Certainly  one  would  not 
think  that  the  hen  is  such  a  clever  chemist, 
and  yet  it  is  a. fact  which  has  recently  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  Messrs. 
Irvine  and  Woodhead,  whose  interesting  ex- 
periments we  shall  epitomize  according  to 
The  Revue  Scientific. 

The  first  experiment  was  as  follows  :  Some 
hens  and  a  cock  were  shut  in  a  room  without 
sand  or  soil.  Each  bird  received  a  fixed 
amount  of  food,  distilled  water,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster  was 
daily  added  to  the  food.  Thus  the  exact 
quantity,  very  slight,  was  ascertained— 8  to  9 
centigrammes  of  carbonate  of  lime  introduced 
into  the  organism  with  the  food.  The  birds 
found  none  in  the  water  or  floor.  It  was  a 
question  of  ascertaining  whether  in  such  cir- 
cumstances they  would  continue  to  secrete 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  eggshell. 
During  the  six  weeks  of  the  experiment 
twenty-three  eggs  were  laid  by  the  two  hens, 
representing  a  weight  ot  90  grammes  of  shell. 
Now,  it  we  deduct  the  weight  of  water,  or- 
ganic substances,  and  that  of  the  carbonate 
contained  in    the  food,    there  remain  fil 


grammes  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  origin  of 
which  is  problematic. 

Could  it  have  accumulated  in  the  hen's  or 
ganism.  which  was  then,  in  the  absence  of 
carbonate  in  the  food,  able  to  draw  from  un- 
known reserves?  This  question  is  answered 
by  chemical  analysis  of  a  laying  hen.  Its 
viscera  do  not  contain  more  than  7  centi- 
grammes ot  carbonate,  and  other  experiments 
prove  that  if  a  hen,  hitherto,  normally  fed, 
is  supplied  with  food  totally  devoid  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  she  will  lay  two  or  three  eggs 
the  first  days,  then  cease,  or  lay  soft  esgs, 
whereas  if  after  a  time  sulphate  of  lime  is 
added  to  the  food  she  will  begin  to  lay  as 
usual.  Therefore,  without  carbonate  and 
sulphate  no  eggs  with  shells,  no  secretion  of 
lime ;  with  sulphate  shells  are  produced. 
This  demonstrates  that  the  hen  can  trans- 
form sulphate  into  carbonate.  Is  this  trans- 
formation direct  or  does  the  sulphate  pass 
through  the  intermediary  state  of  phosphate 
and  then  be  decomposed  by  the  cells  of  the 
oviduct  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  nascenl 
state  ?  This  is  a  mystery  ;  in  any  case  there 
is  a  transformation  most  probably. 

There  is,  however,  a  point,  as  The  Eenu 
Scientific  remarks,  to  which  Messrs.  Irvine 
and  W'oodhead  should  have  given  attention. 
It  is  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  skele 
ton  and  general  OTganism.  It  was  requisite 
to  demonstrate  that  a  hen  fed  without  car- 
bonate and  continuing  to  lay  as  long  as  she 
has  sulphate  of  lime,  loses  no  carbonate  oi 
sulphate  in  the  hard  parts.  We  must  elimi- 
nate hypothesis  of  the  skeleton's  lime  salts 
being  utililed,  etc.,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  showing  that  the  composition  of  the  skele- 
ton is  unchanged. 

Other  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
if  strontium  and  magnesia  salts  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  lime  salts.  The  result  was  nega- 
tive- No  shell  was  produced  during  the  ex- 
periments, whilst  there  was  sheli  in  forty- 
eight  hours  when  the  strontium  or  magnesia 
was  replaced  by  lime. 

These  experiments,  theoretic  in  appearance, 
are  none  the  less  very  important,  because 
they  instruct  us  what  to  do  when  hens  in  un- 
favorable circumstances  lay  soft  eggs,  a 
rather  common  case.  Now,  there  are  three 
principal  remedies,  especially  when  the  hens 
are  in  pens. 

1.  Dissolve  a  little  saltpeter  in  the  water; 
dilute  plaster  with  this  water,  making  a  kind, 
of  paste  for  the  hens.  They  will  pick  it,  and 
the  sulphate- of  lime  will  strengthen  the  egg 
shells. 

2.  Spread  on  the  ground  and  even  mix  with 
the  food,  particularly  pastes  crushed  oyster 
shells. 

3.  When  no  oyster  shells  are  to  be  found 
natural  phosphate  of  lime  in  fine  powder  can 
be  mixed  with  the  pastes  in  the  proportion  of 
5  to  10  per  cent,  in  weight. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  oyster  shells  and 
phosphate  of  lime  give  about  the  same  results, 
and  yet  the  form  under  which  lime  is  found 
in  these  two  products  is  very  different ;  in 
fact,  oyster  shells  only  contain  a  little  phos- 
phate, and  almost  all  the  lime  is  carbonate,  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  analysis  of  Mr. 
Parize  : 

Carbonate  of  lime  92.000 
Phosphate  of  lime  1.500 
Nitrogen  0.200 
As  we  observe,  lime  in  fowls'  food  is  a  mat- 
ter for  serious  consideration,  not  only  as  re- 
gards health  but  also  to  prevent  soft  eggs. 


PRIZE  CHICKEN  STORY. 

For  a  real  good  story  whose  truth  cannot 
be  questioned  give  us  the  chicken  yarn  told 
by  the  fireman  of  a  large  Lewiston  establish- 
ment where  a  fire  is  kept  under  the  boiler  all 
the  year.  It  will  revolutionize  the  incubator 
business-  It  seems  that  one  day  the  fireman 
heard  a  peeping  on  the  sand  by  the  side  of 
the  boiler,  and  down  came  a  fluffy  little  yel- 
low chicken.  Every  other  day  after  a  chicken 
would  come  out  of  the  darkness  behind  the 
boiler,  where  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to 
climb.  After  three  months  of  this,  a  chicken 
coming  out  of  the  darkness  behind  the  boiler 
every  other  day,  the  fireman  got  scared.  He 
thought  he  was  possessed. and  gave  up  the  job. 
The  foreman  heard  of  the  scrape  and  com- 
menced to  investigate.-  He  had  a  hole  cut  in 
the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  boiler  and 
found  that  by  a  hidden  passage  way,  an  old 
air  vent,  a  hen  from  a  neighboring  hen  yard 
had  every  other  day  crowded  in  behind"  the 
boiler  and  laid  an  egg  in  the  warm  sand  that 
surrounded  the  furnace.  After  three  weeks 
the  perfect  temperature  and  even  moisture 
had  incubated  and  hatched  the  egg  and  a 
chicken  came  out.  Every  other  day  a  chick 
was  hatched  and  not  finding  its  mother  handy 
had  crowded  out  over  the  boiler  and  fallen 
into  the  sawdust  on  the  boiler  room  floor. — 
Kennebec  Journal. 
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DUCK  CULTURE. 

At  the  "  Plowman  Farmers'  Meeting  "re- 
cently held  in  Boston,  Mr.  John  Weber,  an 
extensive  duck  raiser,  who  ten  years  ago  be- 
gan with  twelve  ducks,  and  during  the  past 
season  sold  in  the  Boston  and  New  York  niar- 
ketS  21,000  ducklings,  read  an  essay  On  "Duck 
Culture."  From  an  extended  report  in  the 
Massachusetts  Plowman,  the  following  inter- 
esting selections  are  taken  :  In  starting  in  the 
duck  business  the  most  important  question 
that  arises  is  personal  adaptability.  One 
must  enjoy  caring  for  the  poultry  besides  do- 
ing conscientious  work.  The  money  that  is 
in  the  duck  business  attracts  a  great  many 
people.  We  always  recommend  starting  in  a 
small  way,  and  if  successful,  go  right  ahead, 
The  man'  that  starts  a  §10.000  plant  with  a 
rush  is  usually  in  at  the  death. 

it'  one  already  owns  a  farm,  $1,000  capital 
would  give  one, a  good  start  in  the  business. 
Such  an  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  expenses.  Two  incubators,  a  flock  of 
aboutthirty  dinks,  a  bouse  for  the  breeders, 
a  brooding  house  and  heater,  feed  boards  and 
water  fountains,  wire  fencing,  etc.  Such  a 
plant  would  keep  one  man  busy,  and  the  fu- 
ture growth  ofjys.prarit  could  be  built  on  the 
profits.    '''""''.,  " 

In  buying  breeding  birds  our.  experience 
tells  us  that  it  is  folly  to  breed  from  small 
Under-sized  birds,  and  our  advice  to  beginners 
is  to  get  only  the  best;  begin  right.  One 
pound' difference  in  the  weight  of  each  mar- 
ket bird  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  most  suitable  land  <br  a  duck  farm  is 
either  sand  or  gravel,  with  a  slope  sufficient 
to  give  good  drainage.  We  have  never  kept 
our  ducks  in  a  marsh,  or  let  them  swim  in 
■water,  but  we  think  it  woul'u  be  an  advantage 
to  give  the  breeding  ducks  a  marshy  rangein 
convenient,  Pekin  ducks  never  wander  far 
from  their  night  quarters,  even  when  they 
have  unlimited,  range.  The  ducks  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  night  or  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  a  regular  thing  we  gather  them  at. 
about  S:00  o'clock,  but  if  the  weather  is  ex- 
tremely cold  we  get  them  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
light,  to  prevent  any  from  freezing.  We  sup- 
ply no  nests  for  the  ducks  to  lay  in.  They 
prefer  to  make  their  own  nests  in  the  differ- 
ent corners  of  the  pen.  The  pen  should  be 
large  enough,  tp  accommodate  the  number  of 
birds  put  into""  tffceru  without  crowding.  We, 
allow  about  eight  square  feet  to  each  bird,  say 
40  ducks  to' a  pen  24  by  15. 

In  summer  and  fall  we  use  sawdust  for  bed- 
ding, and  in  winter  meadow  bay.  If  bedding 
must  be  bought,  we  think  rye  straw  toe  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  eggs  that  we 
select  for  hatching  purposes,  after  being  care- 
fully washed,  must  be  perfectly  formed  and 
of  normal  size-  All  extra  large  eggs,  as  well 
as  the  ill-shaped  and  porous  shelled  ones, 
never  hatch,  and  are,  therefore,  reserved  foe 
market  purposes. 

After  the  ,eggs  are  in  the  incubators  six 
days  they  are  tested  by  a  strong  light.  Tbose 
that  are  infertile  are  removed  and  fed  to  the 
stock.  We  have  found  that  duck  eggs,  if 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  are  good  for  hatching 
purposes  until  four  or  five  weeks  old.  The 
food  for  the  laying  ducks  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son consists  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats  and  flour.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
beef  scraps  is  added,  and  30  percent,  of  boiled 
turnips  and  cut  clover.  We  give  them  all 
they  can  eat  uu»»i}ng,'  and  nigh't.  At  noon 
they  are  given  about  a  quart  of  whole  corn  to 
u  pen.  They,  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  this 
grain,  and  begin  calling  for  it  with  all  their 
might  long  before  noon.  We  scatter  it  up 
and  down  each  yard  and  the  ducks  scramble 
lor  it  with  their  usual  grace.  A  Pekin  duck 
in  a  hurry  is  a  comical  sight. 

Our  brooder  houses  are  about  130  feet  long 
by  10  feet  wide,  the  hovers  being  four  feet 
long  by  two  and  one-half  feet  wide.  The 
pens-are  four  feet  wide,  to  correspond  with 
the  length  of  the  hovers.  Each  pen  will  ac- 
commodate 100  ducklings  until  four  weeks 
old. 

'J  he  first  feed  consists  of  hard-boiled  egg 
and  bread  crumbs.  When  they  have  learned 
to  eat,  they  are  fed  on  bread  crumbs  and 
rolled  oats  the  next  four  days.  After  that 
they  get  the  regular  food  of  cornmeal.  shorts, 
flour  and  beef  scraps.  They  are  fed  five  times 
a  day.  until  four  weeks  old,  then  four  times. 

When  seven  weeks  of  age  we  begin  to  fat* 
ten  them,  and  reduce  the  number  of  meals  a 
day  to  three.  The  fattening  food  consists  of 
three-fourths  meal  and  one-fourth  flour,  with 
IS  per  centeiteftjK>CWipO»a<Thby.  are  given  all 
the  green  MtrlJMt»<')(i  can  eat  once  a  day.  We, 
consider  this  a  very  essential  part  of  the  bill 
of  fare,  and  if  it  is  neglected  bad  results  are 
Bure  to  follow. 

We  are  often  asked  by  visitors  and  corre- 
spondents how  many  of  the  young  ducks  die 
from  the  time  they  are  removed  from  the  in- 


cubator until  they  have  reached  a  marketable 
age.  On  a  large  plant  one  must  expect  a 
greater  amount  of  mortality  among  the  young 
stock  than  where  only  a  few  hundred  are 
raised.  Our  loss  is  estimated  at  15  per  cent, 
right  through  the  season.  To  illustrate  how 
heavy  a  loss  one  could  endure  without  failure, 
if  one-half  of  the  eggs  put  in  the  incubator 
only  hatched  and  only  one-half  of  those 
hatched  lived,  there  would  still  be  enough  in 
it  to  encourage  one  to  stick  to  the  business 
without  taking  into  account  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  vanquished  host. 

"  How  do  you  select  your  breeding  stock  ?" 
is  a  question  often  asked.  Our  breeding  stock 
is  selected  from  April-hatched  birds,  at  ten 
weeks  old.  We  go  through  a  certain  lot,  one 
by  one.  We  take  a  wide  board  and  separate 
about  fifteen  from  the  flock  and  drive  them 
into  one  corner  of  the  yard.  The  board  is 
then  closed  up  on  them,  so  they  cannot  get 
away.  Each  ,bird  is  carefully  handled  and 
only  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  formed 
birds  are  chosen.  The  rejected  birds  are  put 
into  the  market  pens  and  put  through  the 
fattening  process.  In  about  a  week  these  birds 
are  fit  for  market.  The  birds  we  picked  out 
lor  breeders  are  put  into  large  pens,  with 
plenty  of  grass,  and  are  fed  principally  on 
bran  a,nd  oat  feed.  We  do  not  breed  from 
any  birds  that  weigh  under  the  standard 
weight,  and  the  majority  of  them  weigh  two 
and  three  pounds  over  the  standard. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "You  would 
not  attempt  to  grow  ducks  on  marsh  ground, 
would  you  ?"  Mr.  Weber  replied  :  "Not  un- 
less with  a  good  deal  of  gravel.  We  try  also 
to  keep  our  market  birds  as  quiet  as  possible. 


COOPS  FOR  HEN  AND  CHICKS. 

0>?en  in  FairWe  at  her.  Having  Hinged  Tops 
for  Closing  at  Night,  Being  Storm  Proof. 

They  are  all  raised  and  fattened  under  ten- 
weeks,  and  certainly  to  grow  as  well  as  they 
do  they  have  to  he  kept  very  quiet." 

If  an  increase  is  to  be  made  in  the  flock, 
let  additional  accommodations  for  another 
flock  be  provided,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  let 
them  be  similar  to  those  that  have  produced 
such  satisfactory  results  already.  In  this 
manner,  by  a  sort  of  colonizing  plan,  the 
energetic  and  ambitions  poultry-raiser  may 
increase  his  poultry  flock  with  a  good  prospect 
of  additional  profit. 

There  are  men  who  do  raise  poultry  by  the 
thousands,  and  with  a  percentage  of  loss  not 
much  greater  than  those  who  raise  but  a  few. 
Their  success  is  dne  to  their  personal  atten- 
tion and  the  strict  observance  of  proper  feed- 
ing, good  housing,  sanitary  conditions;  in 
fact,  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  little  things 
in  careful  detail  that  an  extended  experience 
has  taught  them  is  necessary.  They  never 
give  their  success  any  credit  to  "luck."  The 
man  who  wants  to  succeed  with  poultry  ou 
an  elaborate  scale  must  commence  at  the  bot- 
tom round  of  the  ladder  of  experience  and 
learn  to  keep  his  head  and  balance  as  he 
climbs  up  the  ladder,  step  by  step.  There 
are  some  men  who  become  infatuated  with 
the  poultry  business  and  imagine  because 
they  have  the  proper  pocketbook  backing  to 
start  in  on  a  large  scale  that  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful. They  generally  climb  down  the  lad- 
der, though,  instead  of  up.  Experience  is  a 
wise  but  often  a  costly  teacher.  In  poultry- 
keeping  experience,  properly  followed,  will 
lead  step  by  step  to  success,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  to  preach  the  desired  goal. 

Poultry  as  a  business  offers  excellent  in- 
ducements to  ambitious  fanners.  The  man 
who  attains  success  with  a  small  flock  can,  by 
following  out  the  same  plan  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale,  branch  out  and  increase  his 
Hock  and  continue  in  a  channel  of  profit.  He 
must  make  a  study  of  his  flock,  so  as  to  be- 


come an  expert  and  be  able  to  readily  perceive 
the  condition  and  requirements  of  bis  poultry 
at  all  times.  Experience  will  soon  teach  him 
that  prevention  of  the  cause  of  trouble  is  al- 
ways better  than  remedies.  He  must  master 
his  business  so  that  system  and  regularity 
will  be  a  feature  for  labor-saving.  He  will 
soon  learn  that  timely  attention  smooths  the 
way  for  good  results.  He  will  soon  know 
that  it  is  the  little  things,  trifling  though 
many  of  them  may  seem,  that  the  final  success- 
depends  upon,  lie  will  soon  learn  that  poul- 
try-raising requires  business  attention,  the 
same  as  any  other  occupation,  and  that  the 
man  who  "sidetracks"  it  in  connection 
with  some  other  business  need  only  except 
"  switched-ofl"  returns  instead  of  "main- 
line "  success. 


GETTING  GOOD  PRICE5. 

Every  customer  who  buys  eggs  judges  of  the 
quality  by  the  shells.  If  there  is  oneegg  that 
has  been  stained  in  the  nest  it  injures  all  the 
others  in  the  estimation  of  the  customer,  and 
where  the  customer  discovers  a  merchant 
who  has  prime'  eggs  he  will  be  sure  to  return 
for  more.  The  producer  of  eggs  will  not  have 
to  seek  customers  if  he  will  ship  his  eggs  in 
an  attractive  manner  and  put  his  name  and 
address  on  the  crate  or  package,  for  the  cus- 
tomers will  seek  him.  If  one  party  can  get 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs,  on  an 
average,  every  day  in  the  year,  others  can  do 
the  same. 

One  of  the  successful  poultrymen  in  Xew 
York  State  gets  sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs 
the  entire  year,  whether  prices  in  the  general 
market  are  ten  cents  per  dozen  or  more.  How 
does  he  do  it?  He  has  a  class  of  customers 
that  remain  by  him  because  they  can  depend 
upon  him  to  furnish  strictly  fresh  eggs,  and. 
the  customers  are  composed  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  any  price,  provided  they  can. 
be  sure  that  they  will  get  the  best  to  he  had. 
Now  this  man  does  not  sell  eggs  that  are  bet- 
ter than  those  marketed  by  thousands  of  far- 
mers, but  he  does  not  sell  any  that  are  not 
fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  his  customers, 
His  motto  is,  "  1  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  customers,  and  they  naturally  stand  by 
me."  How  does  beget  the  prices?  In  the 
first  place,  he  keeps  bis  own  hens  and  does 
not  buy  eggs.  He  collects  the  eggs  daily, 
compels  the  hens  to.lay  in  the  poultry  house, 
and  uses  no  stale  eggs  for  nest  eggs.  He  dis- 
plays his  eggs  at  the  fairs  and  labels  them  ac- 
cording to  the  breed  from  which  they  came, 
and  assorts  them  so  as  to  have  them  uniform 
in  size  and  color.  He  makes  a  house  to  house 
canvass,  informs  his  patrons  that  he  sells  no- 
"  cheap  eggs,"  and  invites  them  to  come  out 
and  inspect,  his  poultry  farm.  They  do  not 
accept  his  invitation,  as  a  rule,  but  it  gives' 
them  confidence  in  him  because  he  is  willing 
to  convince  them  in  every  possible  way  that 
he  is  offering  something  better  than  the  mar- 
ket offers.  If  asked  to  sell  at  a  lowerprice  he 
replies  that  he  is  not  that  kind  of  a  poultry- 
man,  cannot  afford  it,  and  at  once  refers  the 
customer  to  the  nearest  market  or  grocery. 
The  consequence  is  that  he  gets  his  price  and 
though  it  may  appear  surprising  that  he  can 
get  60  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  does  it,  and  cannot  supply  the 
demand.  He  did  not  build  up  his  trade  in  a 
day  or  a  month,  but  be  succeeded,  and  others 
can  do  as  well  by  the  same  methods  as  are 
practiced  by  him. 


A  CHICKEN-PROOF  FENCE. 

I  have  tried  various  modes  of  fencing 
chicken  yards  with  more  or  less  -1:.  c  e--.  hut 
have  never  found  anything  that  gave  really 
good  satisfaction  until  recently.  One  of  my 
former  difficulties  was  to  so  arrange  the  posts 
that  the  fowls  could  not  alight  on  the  tops 
and  then  hop  out. 

Two  years  ago  I  built  another  yard  and 
worked  another  idea  into  my  fence.  I  pro- 
cured some  short  posts  four  or  live  feet  long 
and  placed  them  in  the  ground  the  usual 
depth.  I  then  finished  out  the  remaining 
necessary  height  by  nailing  a  three-inch 
board  to  the  outer  edge  so  that  it  made  the 
post  six  and  one-half  feet  high-  At  the  bot- 
tom I  placed  two  six-inch  boards  five  inches 
apart.  I  then  used  five-foot  wire  netting, 
w  hich  was  put  on  in  the  usual  way,  making 
ft  fence  between  six  and  seven  feet  high. 

If  I  were  to  build  the  fence  again,  I  should 
do  everything  as  I  did  before  except  possibly 
make  my  posts  seven  feet  high  as  I  found 
later  that  I 'Could  easily  have  stretched  the 
netting  the  extra  distance.  In  fact,  to  give 
the  netting  a  good  shape,  I  was  obliged  to 
nail  it  from  four  to  eight  inches  below  the 
top  of  my  baseboards.  I  think,  also,  I  should 
place  my  posts  eight  feet  apart  instead  oi 
twelve  as  I  now  have  them.  I  find  the  widei 
the  netting,  the  nearer  the  posts  should  be.— 
American  Agriculturist. 
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WAS  THIS  RIGHT? 

The  following  is  given  to  show  that  there  is 
•a  limit  to  charity  and  fair  business  methods  : 

TWEEDLEDUM  AND  TWEEDLEDEE. 

Mr.  Davis  has  discontinued  his  connection 
■with  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal. — Fanciers'  Re- 
view. .  _ 

To  keep  the  pages  of  history  straight,  just 
say  that  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  has  discon- 
tinued Mr.  Davis'  "connection"  therewith, 
'     «nd  so  forth. — Ohio  Poultry  Journal. 

And  only  a  year  or  two  ago  this  same  Mr. 
Davis  was  "disconnected"  from  this  same 
Sanders'  Review. — Ed.  Farm  Poultry. 

In  the  above  it  is  seen  that^wbat  happened 
to  Mr.  Davis  is  something  that  occurs  every 
flay.  a7id  happens  to  thousands.  He  discon- 
tinued his  services  with  the  paper  named,  and 
perhaps  because  he  and  the  proprietor  could 
not  agree-  The  proprietor  may  have  had 
reason,  as  an  individual,  for  not  retaining  Mr. 
Davis  that  might  be  regarded  as  trivial  by 
another. 

But  is  it  right  for  the  two  last  papers  men- 
tioned above  to  strike  at  his  "bread  and  but- 
ter," injure  his  opportunities  for  supporting 
his  family,  and  leaving  the  impression  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime  ? 

And  would  it  not  have  been  more  manly 
and  charitable  fa  the  third  paper  above  to 
have  refrained  from  using  the  expression 
-shown,  which  indicates,  on  its  face,  malice 
and  a  disposition  to  "get  even"  for  some- 
thing that  happened  a  long  time  ago. 

We  would  rather  be  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Davis  than  have  the  credit  of  being  the  author 
■of  the  second  and  third  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  brilliant  writer,  forcible,  and 
his  articles  are  always  relished.  Even  if  he 
had  been  guilty,  of  a  crime  charity  should 
have  thrown  her  mantle  over  his  faults. 


FANCY  POINTS  AND  EXTREMES. 

The  breeder  values  his  "best"  birds  ac- 
cording to  their  show-room  requirements, 
but  the  uselessness  of  some  of  the  ornaments 
is  more  apparent  as  each  year  rolls  by.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  solid  improvement 
in  some  of  the  breeds,  and  in  many  cases  the 
greater  their  "  fancy''  value  the  smaller  their 
real  worth.  At  present  the  Cochin  breeders 
are  dividing  on  the  question  of  "  heavy 
feathering"  or  no  "  heavy  feathering,"  and 
much  is  being  given  in  some  journals  to  prove 
something  that  is  not  worth  proving,  for  all 
■of  this  feathering  is  not  for  the  body  but  for 
the  legs  only.  So  heavy  was  the  feathering  on 
"the  legs  of  some  Cochins  at  the  recent  shows 
that  a  novice  would  be  compelled  to  look 
closely  in  order  to  find  any  legs  at  all,  only 
a  head  on  the  top  of  the  mass  of  feather's,  a' 
large  portion  of  the  feathers  being  under  the' 
fowl  instead  of  on  it.  Then  there  is  a  breed 
known  as  the  "  2vaked-ueck  "  fowl-  They 
look  as  if  their  necks  had  been  scalded  and 
then  rasped  and  sandpapered,  their  value  as 
"  fowls  "  not  being-  considered  at  all.  Why 
any  breed  should  have  no  .  feathers  on  its 
neck,  while  another  breed  should  be  buried 
in  feathers,  is  unknown,  but  such  is  the  case. 
For  want  of  space  to  attach  a  few  more  feath- 
ers one  breed  has  a  tail  so  long  that  it  trails 
on  the  ground,  like  some  lady's  dress.  A 
flock  of  such  fowls  would  be  found  very  use- 
ful where  persons  are  careful  to  look  before 
they  step,  as  it  would  not  do  to  tread  on  their 
tails,  for  fear  of  injuring  them  for  the  show 
room.  Some  poor  birds  are  compelled  to 
wear  crests  0.1  their  heads,  a  flock  of  them 
being  very  ornamental.  They  have  eyes, 
but  the  eyes  are  supposed  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  but  a  speck  of  light  sometimes  can 
penetrate  the  mass  of  darkness  surrounding 
the  heads.  The  chief  requisite  in  the  male 
of  one  breed  is  that  he  has  what  is  called  a 
"  hen  tail,"  but  whether  it  is  an  advantage  to 
him  to  possess  a  tail  like  a  hen  is  not  for  him 
to  decide, but  it  is  certainly  a  shame  to  disgrace 
a  bird  in  that  manner.-  One  of  the  breeds  of 
eeese  is  supposed  to  be  more  valuable,  with 


one  breed,  if  each  member  of  the  flock  has  a 
knob  on  its  beak,  while  one  of  the  breeds  of 
fowls  has  a  clean  head  and  a  comb  like  two 
horns.  Beards  are  worn  by  some  breeds,  and 
others  are  compelled  to  carry  five  toes,  in- 
stead of  four,  on  each  foot.  All  this  breeding 
is  styled  "fancy,"  but  the  "  practical  "  part 
is  for  farmers,  who  caTe  less  for  ornamenta- 
tion and  more  for  utility. 


THE   OUTLOOK   FOR  POULTRY. 

A  laTge  amount  of  frozen  poultry,  as  well 
as  limed  eggs,  is  sold,  but  buyers  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  home-bred 
article  is  better,  are  paying  a  difference  there- 
for, creating  two  distinct  markets—"  choice" 
and  "  inferior" — and  the  question  is  left  for 
the  farmer  to  decide  as  to  which  kind  he  will 
raise.  The  prospects  of  the  farmer,  so  far  as 
the  profits  from  poultry  are  concerned,  de- 
pend on  himself.  With  the  high  prices  for 
beef,  the  demand  for  the  best  poultry  will  not 
diminish,  as  there  is  a  class  of  buyers  who- 
care  nothing  at  all  for  the  cost  if  they  can 
procure  what  they  desire.  So  long  as  the 
farmer  neglects  the  proper  breeding  of  his 
fowls,  and  relies  on  food  only,  he  will  be  la- 
boring at  a  disadvantage.  Fresh  eggs  bring 
higher  prices  in  proportion  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion than  any  other  article  sold  oft'  the  farm, 
and  such  being  the  case,  farmers  should  have 
more  poultryand  eggs  to  sell  instead  of  de- 
voting the  whole  of  their  time  to  crops  that 
give  no  profit  at  all. 


Lt.  Brans.  I  bought  Gallinger's  exhibition  S.C.Br. 
Legs.  Eggs  fl.50.     J.  S.  STEWART,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

ECCS  from  thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas.  SI  per  15, 
U  per-100.      Ns  A.  DCGUTD.LE  ROY,  NEW  YORK. 

White  and  B.  Minorcas.  First-class  stock. 
EggsSlperlS.  S.  A.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Leghorns,  Lister-Key.  Selected.  Prolific 
layers.  Eggs  S1.50  per  15.   C.  H.  llorris.MUlheim.Pa. 

200     ECC     INCUBATOR,    ONLY  SIO.OO. 

F.  M ,  CURYEA,  Hanna,  Ind. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LECHORNS  a  specialty.  13 

eggs  75cts.;  26,  SI.       H.  M.  Mover,  Shanesville,  Pa. 

ECCS :  M.  B.Turkevs.B.  P.  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
Choicestock.    F.  E.  FERCUSON,Cavett,Ohio. 

ECCS— 13  for  ?1.  Houdans,  R.  G.  B.  Leghorns,  W 
P.  Rocks.   J.  B.  SPANCLER,  Mechanicsburg.Pa 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.W.  D O U  D .  TURIN,  N.Y. 

BUFF  LECHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  13  eggs, 
5j  cts.,  26,  75  cts.      F.  STRONG,  Millington,  Mich. 

BROOKSIDE  YARDS,  Nelson,  Pa.  25  varie- 
ties.   Poultry  catalogue  for  4  lc.  stamps.    Cir.  free. 

LEADINC  VARIETIES   of  Fancy  Poultry. 

Price  list  free.  Frank  Myers,  Freeport.  111.  Box  1177. 

R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Carries. 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  Winey,  E.  Salem.Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER  HAY  READY  FOR  USE,  $2 

per  100  lb  sack.  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

POULTRY  FEEDER  and  Exerciser  keeps 

fowls  at  work.  Circular.   J.  G.  Whitten,  Genoa,  ST.Y, 

LICHT  BRAHMA  ECCS,  S2  for  15:  S3  for  30. 

Five  Acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  2f.  Y. 

White  Wonder  Eggs,  S2  per  setting,  3  set. 
tings  S5.    W.  J.  Cabb,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  that  win.  Eggs 
81.50  per  setting.  J.  S.  Hoffman,  Sharon,  Pa. 

ECCS  from  thoroughbred  Black  Minorcas.  75  cents 
per  15.        R.  L.  WHITEHILL,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

PURE  White  Plymouth  Rock  and  Buff  Leghorn 
eggs,  6U  cts  per  15.  John  G.  Stauffer.Quakertown.Pa. 

Buff  Leghorns,  true  golden  color.  Eggs  SI  per 
13.  Cir.   Pleasure  Poultry  Y"ards,  Marysville,  Pa. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs  S1.50  per  setting. 
JORDAN  PHILIP,  Hudson,  New  York. 

BUFF  LECHORNS . — Winners  for  seven  years. 
Circular  free.      Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

S.  L.  WYANS.  ONLY.    ECCS  SI.00  PER  15. 
T.  K.  MCDOWELL,  Principio,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

I  SELL  S.  C.  W.  LECS.  ECCS.  S1.50  per  15;  S2 
per  30.   ARTHUR  CARPENTER,  Mellott,  Ind 

FOR  SALE.— Eggs  at  SI.5o  per  setting  of  15 
of  the  Geo.  Northup  strain  of  Black  Minorcas. 
MRS.  J.  C.  WIRTS,  Delavan,  Wis. 


W.  F.  B.  Spanish  34  years.  Eggs  S2  per  13, 
S3.5o  per  26,  S5  per  39,*lo  per  loo.  Cir.  free 
John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co.,)  Ind. 

50  cts.  to  S2.oo,  30  kinds.  No  Catalogue. 
Write  wants.   Best  stock. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Eleroy,  III. 

Farmer's  Incubator,  latest  invention.  90  per 
cent  guaranteed  from  start.  200  egg.S5.50:  Brooders, 
$2.50.        Farmers'  Incubator  Co.,  McComb,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.— Eggs  of  the  very  best  stock  of  Buff 
Leghorns.  Buff  Cochin  Bantams  and  W.  P  Rocks. 
13eggsforSl.     SAMUEL  ARMS.  Columbia,  Pa. 

BUFF  P.  ROCKS,  COLUMBIAN. WHEELER 
AND  WHITBECK  STRAINS.  ECCS  SI.50 
Setting.       FRED  ARM  ER,  Ballston  Spa,  X.  Y. 

THOROUCHBRED  White,  Brown  and  Buft 
S.  C.  LECHORNS.  ECCS  SI  PER  13. 

O.J.  WAID,  Palmer,  Mass. 

FIFTEEN  ANCONA  ECCS  SI. 50.  EICHT 
other  varieties,  SI  for  15.  Circular  free. 
J.  L.  BUMP  &  SON,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes  exclusively.  Strong, 

vigorous  stock.  Great  lavers.  Not  inbred.  Eggs, 
SI  per  13.    B.  BILLINCS,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  S2  per  IOO 
lbs.:  50  lbs.,  SI. 10.  Circular.  WOODHID 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PHI  LAD  ELP  H  I  A,  PA. 

YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR. 

A  very  fine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  being 
shipped  to  all  States.  Potts  Brothers. Parkesburg.Pa. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  fine  selected  stock.  Good 
lavers.  Eggs  SI  per  15.  S3  per  50.  So  per  hundred. 
E.  J.  BULL,  Yellow  Springs,  ©nio,  Box  sy. 

Rose  Comb  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown, 

S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Duck  eggs  in 
season.  J.  W.  COOK,  Poneto,  Indiana. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY  AND  ECCS.  ALL 

Pigeons  and  Hares  natural.  Colored  60  page  book, 
5  cents.  J.  A.  BERCEY,  TELFORD.  PA. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.     NONE  BETTER. 

ECCS  iS2.oo  per  13.  Write  for  Circular. 
RALPH  WOODWARD.  New  Rochel  le.  N.  Y. 

IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.  Prolific  laying  strains. 
Eggs  SI. 5  0.  G.E.CHALFAXT.Hammonton.X.J. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  from  choice  stock.  EggsSl.50 
per  15.  *230  per  30. 

J.  D.  WERKMAX.  Zeeland,  Ottawa  Co..  Mich. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.   7  years  with 
Leghorns.  13  fertile  eggs  *1.  Large  orders  a  specialty. 
G.  CHASE,  WOODFORD.  Huron  Co.,  OHIO. 

One  Dollar  per  13  eggs.  20  page  catalogue  free. 
P.  Ducks,  B.  Minorcas.  B.  Langshans.  Five  other 
varieties.       H.  KLNZE,  GARDEN  PRAIRIE.  ILL 

MAPLE  CROVE  POULTRY  FARM-  18  va- 
rieties pure  bred  fowls.  Eggs  si  per  15. 
Stock  reasonable.  Send  for  catalogue 
free.  P.  E.  TWI N I  NC.  Kipton.  Ohio. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  in  the  lead  as 
best  suited  for  all  purposes.   Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registrv.  Prices  low. 
 POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg.Pa. 

ECCS  from  Hawkins  and  Munger  strain  of 

B.  P.  Rocks  and  from  Fox  and  Forsyth  strains  of 
Single  Comb  B.  Leghorns  for  saie  at  jL1  0  per  13. 
W.  C.  WADSWORTH.  Pittsford,  Mich. 

R.  I.  REDS,  Layers  of  Brown  Eggs  at  four 

months  and  3  weeks  old.  £2.00  for  lo;  45  for  S5.0O. 
Frank  H.  Bennett,  East  Lexington,  Mass. 


75c,  for  15 


ECCS  FROM  PURE 
BRED  LICHT  BRAH- 
MAS. O.  J.  SPALTI, 
PLEASANTVILLE,  IA. 


A   NEW   CAPON    TOOL,  THE  TRIUMPH, 

made  by  the  Allerton  Caponizer  Mfg.  Co., 
Allerton,  Iowa.  '•Slip"  problem  solved.  Set, 
S3  oo,  postpaid.   Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

TAYLOR'S  BLACK  MINORCAS  have  large 
size,  5  to  6^  lb.  pullets  in  ordinary  laying  condition, 
fine  station,  excellent  combs,  strong 
color,  with  long  deep  bodies,  well  up  on 
legs,  the  correct  up-to-date  Minorca. 
Eggs,  SI. 50  per  13.  Hatch  guaranteed. 
Write.  O.  W.  TAYLOR,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 


C6ntS      I  ETIKK.  Wind  and  Wat5? 


Proof,   sample  free. 


for  100  Sq  Ft 
Caps*  Sails.  A.F.Sw"AN,102 Fultcn StN.Y. 


Invention  of 
C.  A.  McFETRIDCE. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE 


Star  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company, 

Box  10,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Bone  Meal 
Granulated  Bone  - 
Ground  Beet' Scraps 
Calcite  . 
Crushed  Flint  - 
CrusIiedOyster  Shells 


Per  100  1b  Bag,  S2.5<> 

"  IOC  tt>  "  2.00 

"  100  B  '•  2. oO 

"  200  lb  ■*  1.50 

200  lb  "  l.oO 

200  lb  "  l.oO 


Price    List  and  Samples  rree.   Orders  shipped 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.   Liberal  dis- 
counts on  large  quantities  to  Dealers. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa.  . 
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LABOR  COUNTS. 

The  cost  of  the  labor  depends  upon  the 
number  of  hens.  The  larger  the  flock  the 
lower  the  cost  for  labor,  as  it  requires  j a st  as 
ranch  time  to  perform  some  duties  when  the 
flock  is  small  as  when  it  is  large.  The  ex- 
pense in  the  production  of  e°gs  is  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  fowls  that  com- 
pose the  flock.  The  cost  may  also  be  cheap- 
ened by  the  utilization  of  foods  that  cannot 
he  disposed  of  to  advantage  or  by  the  substi- 
tution of  something  that  is  produced  ou  the 
farm  for  that  which  must  be  purchased.  For 
instance,  if  the  farmer  who  buys  grain  can 
save  grain  by  feeding  in  its  place  clover, 
cooked  potatoes,  or  any  article  which  he  has 
grown,  he  makes  a  market  for  his  produce  to 
that  extent  and  avoids  expenditure.  The 
cost  of  the  poultry  house  should  also  he 
charged  to  the  hens  and  the  profits  based  ou 
the  interest  that  would  be  derived  from  the 
capital  invested  in  the  house  if  it  should  he 
put  to  other  use.  In  fact,  fowls  should  be 
used  on  the  farm  to  assist  in  disposing  of  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  but  they 
should  never  be  neglected,  however. 


WHY  EGGS  FAIL  TO  HATCH. 

This  point  made  by  a  contributor  to  the 
English  Fanciers'  Gazette  has  not  been  very 
clearly  understood  by  many  :  "  I  have  been 
experimenting  lately  on  the  eggs  from  certain 
hens,  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  great  differ- 
ence in  the  way  they  hatch,  their  vitality, 
etc.,  and  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
discoveries  made-  The  eggs  from  the  ab- 
normally fat  hens  seldom  hatch.  The 
chicken  usually  dies  on  or  about  the  twelfth 
day  of  incubation.  When  an  egg  hatches  a 
day  or  two  iu  advance  of  time  one  usually 
concludes  that  it  was  quite  fresh  when  put  in, 
but  I  now  find  that  it  is  the  eggs  from  the  Ac- 
tive and  most  healthy  hens  that  break  the 
shell  first.  Five  eggs  from  a  little  game  hen, 
which  were  all  over  five  days  old,  were  the 
first  to  hatch.  Invariably  the  egg  from  the 
sleepy,  lazy  hen  hatches  late.  Out  of  27  hens 
whose  eggs  I  experimented  with  I  found  two 
quite  sterile.  They  both  lay  fine  large  eggs 
of  good  shape  and  shell,  but  though  I  must 
have  tried  quite  a  dozen  of  their  eggs  not  one 
has  ever  had  a  sign  of  a  chicken.  I  have 
even  mated  them  with  different  roosters,  but 
without  avail ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are 
the  worst  tempered  hens  in  the  yard,  always 
quarrelling  and  beating  the  others." 

The  eggs  from  fat  hens  may  be  large,  but 
they  never  give  good  results.  This  over-fat- 
ness of  the  hens  is  the  leading  cause  of  eggs 
not  hatching. 


FOUL  AIR  AND  GASES. 

So  many  have  held  up  the  expression,  "foul 
air  is  heavier  than  pure,"  and  "settles  along 
the  floor,"  that  it  lv.s  been  accepted  without 
discussion.  The  fact  is  that  some  kinds  of 
foul  air  are  heavy  and  some  are  not.  Smoke 
is  foul  air,  gas  is  foul  air,  all  of  which  are 
lighter  than  the  air.  Pure,  unmixed  car* 
bonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  the  air,  but  it 
comes  from  the  lungs  diluted  with  about  four 
times  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  and  never  set- 
tles along  the  floor.  Again,  the  air  given  off 
from  the  lungs  is  warmer  than  the  airof  the 
atmosphere  and  rises.  But  a  fraction  of  such 
air  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  pure  gas  can 
never  settle  on  the  floor  as  lone  as  there  is  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  air  in  the  room.  Only 
in  deep  wells,  after  a  slow  and  long  process 
w  ith  the  atmosphere  perfectly  still,  does  such 
gas  accumulate,  and  even  then  the  well  will 
be  found  to  be  but  partially  full.  There  is 
enough  carbonic  acid  gas  in  The  atmosphere 
around  us  to  cover  us  several  hundred  feet 
Jeep  if  it  "  settled  to  the  bottom."  but  fortu- 
nately such  is  not  the  case.  It  does  not  sep- 
11  rate  from  the  nitrogen  but  mingles  with  it, 
uncombined  with  it,  however,  and  that  which 
comes  from  our  lungs  is  mostly  nitrogen,  for 
with  every  inspiration  of  air  we  take  in  but 
one-fifth  is  oxygen,  the  Other  four-fifths  being 
nitrogen.  Without  first  discovering  if  the 
fowls  are  comfortable  some  persons  begin  to 
ventilate.  Would  it  not  first  be  better  to  find 
out  if  ventilation  is  needed.  If  the  poultry 
house  is  lathed  and  plastered,  and  made  as 
tight  as  pessible,  there  would  be  some  neces- 
sity for  endeavoring  to  find  out  how  to  ven- 
tilate, but  the  ordinary  poultry  house  is  not 
tight,  and  cannot  be  made  tight  enough  to 
prevent  cold  air  from  coming  in.  The  proof 
of  this  is  that  frozen  combs  result  ou  very 
cold  nights  due  to  the  cold  air  that  comes  in. 
Warm  air  is  not  foul  air,  and  the  hens  will 
not  lay  if  compelled  to  exist  in  currents. 


INDIAN  CAME  ECCS.  1:1  for  S3."0.  Crushed 
Oyster  Shells.  SG.5-J.  and  Mica  Crystal  (irit,  JT.tu  per 
ton.         Cleveland  Poultry  Co.,  I'lattsburg,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CHICKENS,  TUR- 
KEYS, DUCKS  AND  CEESE  A  buyer's 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sale.  Plan  and  view  of  poultrv  hum 
finely  Illustrated,  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  ct9.,  giving  many  val- 
uable hints  on  raising  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
Farm, Delavan, Wis.,  J.  K.  Brabazon,  Sr. .Drawer  A. 

"Pekin  Ducks." 

Eggs  for  hatobinc  from  1.500  breeding  ducks,  strong 
and  vigorous  stock.  Our  record  in  one  season  is 
2o.ooo  ducks.  No  other  farm  in  the  country  can 
show  such  a  record.  $1.50  per  15;  $8.0  ■  per  I  ">.  Lib- 
eral discount  ou  large  orders.  tSend  stamp  for  cata- 
logue. 

WEBER  BROS.. 

WRENTHAM,       -       -  MASS. 

"OWCCO  POULTRY  FARM. 

South    Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain).  Persons  inteiested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Illus- 
trated 8U  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in  A  DOLLAR 
BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS.  Address, 
W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  49  North  St.,  Boston. 


KPJAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  C,  White  Legs,  and  IK.  Wyandottes, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
fabius,  nr.  v.  r.  o,  box  501; 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  FREE  for  winter 
blooming,  to  introduce  our  handsome,  large,  illu- 
strated Magazine  all  about  animals:  pets  of  all  kinds; 
queer,  quaint  and  instructive.  Full  of  interesting 
information  and  wonderful  true  stories.  We  will 
seild  the  Magazine  for  the  next  three  months  and 
six  large  roots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  full  di- 
rections for  cultivation ;  sure  to  grow  and  be  covered 
with  flowers;  worth  5U  cents.  Also  a  handsome  badge 
of  the  society,  makes  a  splendid  scarf-pin.  All  for 
20  cents  in  silver  or  stamps.  Send  at  once  to  secure 
this  bargain.  Nat.  Humane  Alliance,  United 
Charities  B'd'g,  New  York. 

M-...  Vrti-U  AT  THE  CREAT  MADI- 
NeW   YOTK.    SON  SQUARE  CARDEN 

shows  1895,  1896  and  18U7  1  won  more  prizes  on 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Silver  and 
White  Wyandottes  than  any  other  breeder.  They 
have  won  at  America's  greatest  shows  since  1880. 
EGGS  AND  FOW.  S  FOR  SALE. 
Cata.  of  America's  Best  P.  Rocks  and  Wyans.  free. 
A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.  LoekBox4. 

Poultry  Supplies  of  Every  Description, 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
I.F.Schott,  New  Pittsburg,  Wayne  Co.,  O. 

PALM  FREE.  Pcnd  20  cents  in  silver  or  stamps, 
and  receive  our  Large.  Handsome.  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  the  next  thiee  months.  All  about  animals; 
pets  of  all  kinds;  queer,  quaint  and  instructive. 
Full  of  interesting  information  and  wonderful  true 
stories.  To  every  one  ordering  our  Magazine  for 
three  months  we  will  send  free  a  beautiful  palm. 
This  is  a  great  bargain,  offered  solely  to  further  in- 
troduce our  Magazine,  which  was  established  1873, 
but  recently  greatly  improved.  You  know  what 
palms  are  worth,  and  that  you  cannot  buy  a  palm 
alone  for  this  price.  1.000  palms  were  donated  to  us 
for  this  purpose.  Full  cultural  directions  sent.  Also 
a  handsome  badge  of  the  society,  makes  a  splendid 
scarf-pin.  Order  at  once,  before  all  plants  are  gone. 
Nat.  Humane  Alliance,  United  Charities 
B'd'g,  New  York. 

The  Up-to-Date  ligPftiNo°cBH^: 

Can  be  kept  by  any  one.  and  every  fancy  or  market 
poultryman,  great  or  small,  should  possess  one. 


•            SCORE  CHART. 
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It  contains  twelve  score  sheets,  one  fowls  nought 
sheet,  one  e#KS  bought  sheet,  one  feed  sheet,  one 
prize  sheet  and  one  balance  sheet.  This  last  gives 
an  entire  summing  »ip  of  the  entire  year's  expenses 
and  incomes,  with  their  respective  gains  or  losses. 
Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents, 

MALLET  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  Winter  St.,  B0SI0I1 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


7  r 


TqPOULTRYMEN 


7 — r 


7  You  who  have  long  sought  a  more' 
^durable,  reliable  and  handsome 
7fence  than  the  ordinarv  netting,  will 
4  find 


3  i  ( 
X  \  i 


hat  tou  seek  in  this 

KEYSTONE 
POULTRY  FENCE 

TTJnllkfl    netting  it  can  be  properly 


stretched  because  of  the  horizontal 
A  /  wires:  requires  no  top  railing  to  keep 
^—  .X  it  up  or  tempt  hens  to  fly  over;  made 

r  j  of  good  heavy  wire  thoroughly  inter- 

"      woven.  Made  in  ir-everal  heights  up  to 
6-lt.    Free  circulars  and  prices. 
Keystone  Woven  Wire 

*»6  R"-h  street, 

tence  Co.      ±»eoria,  iiu 


Poultry  Do  Have 

These  disease".    The  first  is  what  diphtheria   is  to 
r~\  *n  n  r  f— i     human  br-ings,  and  i/l'  >scly  allit-d  to  ti:afc 
ROUP.  di-'-a.-e.   Sn„,jjtoms  are,  sneezing  like  a> 
'  did  ;  sliuht  watering  ol  the  cms;  niu- 
C&.mLi,     ningatthe  nostrils,  severe,  inflammation! 
rv,,,.,!!..    in  trie  throat,  canker,  swollen  hood  nnd 
i."Uaa.l-B>  eruptions  on  head  and  face.    \  breeder 
LE3        of  lialitins  came  fowl  which  from 
their  halms,  are  more  ii.ible  to  roup  than* 
WEASHaSS,  other*,  gives  us  a  TREATMENT, 
which  he  says  is  a   Positively  Sure  <  lire  for  llie 


JCHNSOW'5 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  giving  his  full  diiecl  ibjrig  for 
tied.  Cerfd  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  mniKfree.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints.  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  magic.  Sold  everywhere- 
Frice.  35c..  ft  bottles,  $2i00.  Express  paid  Pamphlet  free. 
I  b.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  2-  Custom  Huusl*  St.,  Lostuu.  Mass. 

%  ©nee  a  % 

/]\  Customer  ^ 

&  always  a 

©  Customer  Of. 

THE  FINEST 

GHRDEN 

in  the  neishborho^d  this  year, 
will  be  yours  —  it  you  plant 


My  1SPR  OITer  for  Everybody  consist- 
ing of  one  packet  each  ol  


6 


STERLING 
VEGETABLES 


Is  the  banner  offer  of  the  year  and  ap- 
peals to  every  render  of  this  publica- 
tion that  is  not  acquainted  with  these 
Justly  celebrated  seeds. 

New  Iceberq  Lettuce, 

New  Electric  Beet, 

Bennett's  Early  White  Spine  Ccccmbeb 

New  Ki'by  Pearl  Radish, 

Southpokt  Yellow  Globe  Onion, 

Buckeye  State  Tomato. 

I  will  send  postpaid  one  full  repularslrte 
packet  of  each  of  the  above  vegetable 
seeda  together  wtth  a  copy  ol  ray  new 
seed  aud    plant  book   on  receipt  of 


i 


ONLY  15  gENTS 

Remittance  In  silver  or  postage.stam pa, 
MY  NEW  CATALOGUE  FCR  '93 

contains  evervthiag  good,  old  or  new, 
In  Garden,  Field  anl  Flower  £teCs, 
Flowering  Plants,  Bulls,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations.  Four  colored 
plates.  Fall  of  bwirics*  cove:- to  cover. 
Pronounced  by  all.  toe  Brightest  mid 
Best  Book  of  the  Yea".  Mailed  jra  to  all 
who  mention  tu?  publication  in  which 
they  aa,v  this  udve.a.jcuieu..  Address 

#  Wm.  He^ry  £!aule5  $ 

0  Hit  F2LBEKT  ST, 

a  Philadelphia, 


L. 


«  ence  a  * 
£  Customer 

1 .     SUurays  a 


May  15,  1898 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 
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PIN=HEAD  OATMEAL 

W.  B.  Gorman,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
rolled  or  crushed  oats,  so  know  nothing  abont 
their  value  as  food  for  chicks,  bat  having  used 
what  is  called  "pin-head  oatmeal"  qnite  ex- 
tensively for  some  years.  I  can  vouch  for  it  as 
being  one  of  the  very  best.  It  is  the  kernel 
of  the  oats  broken  up  into  small  pieces  after 
the  hull  has  been  removed.  I  feed  it  dry  and 
begin  to  feed  it  after  they  are  a  few  days  old. 
The  ducks  like  it  very  much.  It  gives  bone 
and  muscle  and  they  thrive  on  it  wouderfa  Uy 


SHIPPING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

We  repeat  the  advice  of  Mr.  Noeckel  on  the 
above  subject,  given  in  a  former  issue  : 

Now  is  the'time  to  make  preparations  for  the 
coining  season's  work,  and  to  many  breeders  a 
little  study  as  to  the  best  method  of  shipping 
setting  eggs  would  be  profitable  employment. 
Last  seasin  I  ordered  five  settings  of  eggs 
ironi  a  breeder.  He  has  a  standing  adver- 
tisement, a  column  long,  in  several  papers, 
r.nd  I  supposed  he  knew  his  business,  but  to 
my  dismay  I  received  my  eggs  packed  in  a 
heavy  soip  box,  filled  with  yellow  pine  saw- 
rlr>ct.  iitiliily  nailed  shut.  Weil.  I  got  just  three 
caicks  fi'.im  sixty-five  egg=,  and  that  was  three 
more  than  I  expected.  If  there  are  any  others 
so  reckless  of  their  reputation,  or  (to  be  chari- 
table) so  ignorant  on  the  subject.  I  would  ask 
tliem  to  consider  the  following  suggestions  : 

1st.  Eg"s  for  incubation  should  never  be 
twiied  shut.  The  hammering  is  very  liable  to 
injure  or  destroy  the  germ. 

2d.  Never  put  yellow  fine  sawdust  around 
your  eggs,  as  it  is  very  penetrating, 

3d.  Never  ship  them  in  a  box  of  any  kind, 
as  the  expressman  seldom  stops  to  notice  what 
the  hox  contains,  aud  is  accustomed  to  han- 
dling them  roughly. 

4th-  Never  pack  them,  especially  for  a  long 
journey,  so  that  the  air  is  entirely  excluded, 
j-liey  need  a  emulation  of  pure  air. 

5th.  Never  turn  the  large  end  down  in  pack- 
ing, as  the  weight  of  the  yolk  is  apt  to  oreak 
the  f  ir  bubble  by  being  jarred  in  transit. 

fity.  Kemember  your  patrons  must  pay 
double  rates  on  the  weight  of  the  package; 
therefore  make  it  as  light  as  nossible. 

My  method  of  shipping  is  to  procure  split 
cednr  b  iskels.  the  two  quart  size  for  one  or 
two  settings,  and  the  four  quart  size  for  three 
or  four  settings,  which  cost  about  five  cents  a 
piece,  in  qu  uitities.  I  take  a  layer  of  fine  hay 
for  the  bottom,  on  which  I  sprinkle  a  little 
cut  hay.  Then  I  crumple  a  small  piece  of 
newspaper  around  each  egg,  being  careful  to 
get  a  little  hay  between  them  to  prevent  con- 
cussion, laying  them  in  their  natural  position 
— on  their  sides — in  the  basket.  I  then 
sprinkle  a  little  cut  hay.  Over  this  I  sew  a 
piece  of  white  muslin,  using  a  crooked  awl  to 
pierce  the  basket  and  a  crooked  saddler's 
needle  to  draw  the  common  white  twine 
through.  On  the  muslin  cover  I  paste  the  fol- 
lowing label : 

PLEASE  HAXDT.E 

VERY  CAREFULLY. 

THIS  PACKAGE  CONTAINS 

EUGS  FOE  HATCHING. 
For.......  

I  pack  them  in  this  way  in  10  or  15  minutes 
easily  and  have  sent  them  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  without  a  complaint.  The  basket  being 
frail  in  appearance,  it  impresses  the  express- 
man with  the  frailty  of  its  contents.  I  have 
seen  many  styles  of  packing,  but  have  never 
seen  any  improvement  on  my  simple  method, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Pinckney's  plan  of  using 
clover  hay  tops  instead  of  hay,  they  being  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  brittle,  and  make  the  best 
kind  of  packing. 

Possibly  there  are  better  methods  of  ship- 
ment, but  I  am  well  grounded  in  the  convic- 
tion that  if  breeders  generally  will  ship  by 
the  above  methods,  good  fresh  eggs  not  over 
one  week  old,  produced  from  well  kept  hens, 
which  are  properly  mated  with  healthy,  vig- 
orous males,  it  would  go  far  to  relieve  the 
poultry  fraternity  from  the  existing  unsavory 
suspicion  of  distrust,  which,  thanks  to  the 
many  valuable  poultry  papers  and  the  integrity 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  breeders  of  to-day, 
is  being  rapidly  dispelled.  A  prominent 
breeder  once  wroteme  :  "  I  haveoften  thought 
I  would  never  sell  another  egg  ;  I  do  my  best, 
but  the  expressmen  will  knock  the  life  out  of 
eggs."  True  as  this  no  doubt  is,  yet  the  statis- 
tics of  the  express  companies  show  that  this 
method  of  procuring  choice  strains  of  poultry  is 
increasing  rapidly  to  great  proportions,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  raising  a  whole 
brood  of  thoroughbreds  for  less  than  one 
grown  fowl  would  cost,  the  great  majority  of 
poultry  raisers  will  take  that  chance — and  then 
kick  if  they  get  left. 


THE  AUMEND  POULTRY  YARDS  BREED 

the  finest  P.  Cochins — they  are  prize  winners.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Eggs.  $1  for  13  or  £2  for  30. 
Write  to  CLARK  AUMEND,  Box  555,  Delta.  Ohio. 

FROM  AMERICA'S  FIN  EST  FA  RM 
raised  Buff,  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S2.00  per  15. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
DOR  VON  BUSKIRK,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

WILSON'S  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

are  the  acknowledged  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Eight  new  awards  at  NT.  Y.  Feb.  '93;  also 
Am.  Buff  P.  Kock  Club's  Silver  Cup.  Eggs.?5  for  13; 
9  for  26:  12  for  39.  Buff  Wyandottes,  same  prices. 
J.  D.  WILSON,  Box  127  B,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

eoqs  ot  Popular  Breeds!  im  at  Popular  Price 

Light  Brahma,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte,  Buff, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorn,  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs  and  C.  S.  Bantams.  Eggs  of  the 
above  SI  00  per  13;  S2.00  per  30.  Pekin 
Duck  egg,  SI  00  per  II.  White  China 
Coose  eggs,  S2.00  per  II.  Turkey  eggs, 
ithree. fourths  wild'  S2.00  per  9.  Large 
pens,  fine  birds,  prompt  shipments. 
SHOOK  BROTHERS, 

Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


KLINE'S  BUFF  ROCKS.  31  premiums  and  11 
specials  on  34  entries  at  New  York.  Washington, 
Kansas  City.  Buflalo.  Johnstown,  Hagerstown.  and 
others.  Eggs  $2.00.  Send  stamp  for  our  9S  catalogue. 
FRANK   KLINE.  Box  SOS  J.,  Spring  City.  Pa. 

\ Chicken  Cholera  and  Roup; 

are  contagious  Diseases. 

"When  they  are  introduced  into  a  flock 
of  chickens  they  will  kill  them  all.  unless 
proper  remedies  are  promptly  employed. 

Chloro- 


will  prevent  these  diseases  ' 

[and  where  properly  used  will  CURE  1UEM] 
*  after  they  have  taken  hold.   It  is  a  very 
valuable  disinfectant 

'and  should  be  used  continually.  It  will  also' 
I  destroy  the  lice  and  other  vermin  that  trouble  * 
I  the  hen  house.  '  It  is  non-poisonous  and  mav  be  t 
I  used  with  perfect  safety.  AGE.\TS  \VA.\TEDC 
i  everywhere.  65c.  per  quart;  $1.50  per  gallon,  f 
I  WEST  DISINFECTING  CO..  ? 

,  206-aOS  E.  StthSt.,  NEW  YORK.  ) 


enders  Exclusively. 


FOUR  CHOICE  BREEDING  PENS  UP-TO- 
DATE  STOCK.  NONE  BETTER.  EGGS  J2.U0 
PER  SETTING. 

W.  A.  PIERCE  Waterville.  N.  Y. 


The  Premier  Green  Bone  Cutter 

is  fitted  with  BALL  BEARINGS,  whic'j  now  makes  Cutting  Green  Bones  for 
fowis  n  verj  easv  mutter.  Elegant  illustrated  catalogue,  telling  all  about  it,  for  stamp. 

,.  WEBSTER,     ...    Box  20  ,   .   .   .     CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

$$$$$$5$$$$$$3 

I        Cut  This  Out.    Cle-x-irf  r<->  r-  Al.  I 


Cut  This  Out.    Good  for  $1 

5Tr1LE  EQQS  WONT  HdTCK ! 


ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THE 


®  ©  © 


|l¥  AMERICAN  FANCIER 

B  J        SELL  EGGS  WHILE  THEY  ARE  FRESH. 

Subscription  Price  $  1  per  year  in  advance.  Si. oocash,  with  copy, 
pays  for  the  insertion  of  a  40  word  classified  advertisement  for  4 
times.  S3.00  pays  for  13  insertions.  If  you  send  an  advertisement, 
cut  this  out  and  mail  it  with  your  order  and  you  will  receive  The 
American  Fancier  fRffjfor  ore  year.  $2.CO  forSl.OO 
Advertisements  in  The  American  Fancier  hring  m  dollars.  © 
Send  2  cents  for  sample  copv  and  testimonials. 

Address   a.  E.  BLUNCK  COMPANY,  I 

,        ,  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y.         ,       ,  ffl^ 

]VIor)€y  §  Saved  s  is  §  jVIopey  §  FoQrxi 

Jylonev  Saved  toy  Getting  ToUr  Poultry  Literature  for 
One«Tt)ird  Price,  and  lyloney  Found  in  Your  Men 
House  toy  l?eadin^  tne 

BIO    FOUR    BLOCK  OF 


Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


50c  a  vear- 


Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin,  O. 


Poultry  Culture,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


50c  a  year. 


50c  a  year. 


50c  a  year. 


PROGRESSIVE  POULTRY  JOURNALS 

Poultry  literature  from  the  hest  writers  in  the  world,  and  they  cover  the  whole  field 
£  11  four  Journals  one  year  for  §  1 .00  :  just  half  price. 

Free  tO  ASS!  Besides  sending  you  the  four  Poultrv  Journals  at  half  price  we  will 
-S^-stV^^,-^.  give  you.  ab>olutely  free,  a  valuable  Poultry  Librarv— P.  H  "  Jacobs' 
four  treat  Illustrators,  Nos.  1,  2.  3  and  4.  No.  1— Over  one  hundred  illustrations  of  poultry 
bouses  and  appliances.  No.  2— Artificial  Inculjation,  rai.  ing  chicks,  testine  e^s  etc  No 
3— Diseases  of  Poultry.  No.  4— Description  of  Breeds.  The  greater  offer '"ever  made' 
Four  Poultry  Journals  and  Four  Poultry  Books  for  onlv  one  dollar.  If  vou  are  al- 
ready a  subscriber  of  any  of  the  poultry  papers  named,  vour  subscription  will  be"  advanced 
one  year.  Renew  your  subscriptions  now  and  get  your  friends  to  join  you  and  take  advant- 
age of  this  treat  offer.  Here  is  the  way  to  order: 
Publishers  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Enek^ed  is  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me  the  Big  Four  Block  of  four  poultrv  naners 
and  the  four  poultry  books.    Address,  J  p  F 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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THE    «•  CHICKEN  BUSINESS"  IN  OLD 
VIRQ1NNY. 

Most   Remarkable  Results- Cheap    Raising -Valuable 
Pointers- Wonderful  New  Breed-Soil- 
Soaping  the  Editor 

Dry  Bridge,  Va.,  March  1st,  1S98. 
Editor  Poultry  Keeper: 

Having  read  nothing  of  interest  in  yotir 
■paper  Since  you  publisher!  a  letter  from  nie 
about  two  years  ago,  I  have  concluded  to  give 
you  another  lift.  Lest  this  might  be  crowded 
out  I  am  persuaded  to  argue  this  <Jue"stion  a 
little  by  urging  its  valuable  and  timely  infor- 
mation, which  I  know  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  your  readers.  I  think  this  will 
iix  it.  I  have  recently  gone  into  the  poultry 
business  and  wish  everybody  would  write  and 
get  my  prices  on  eggs. 

[have  no  eggs  for  sale  now,  but  expect  to 
bave  by  and  by. 

I  have  *  nice  large  grey  hen  and  expect  to 
get  another  shortly.  I  also  know  where  I  can 
put  my  hand  on  a  rooster  and  one  of  these 
days  I  shall  start  my  colored  servant  out 
after  it. 

If  conditions  are  favorable  it  may  he  pos- 
sible to  bring  in  both  fowls  the  same  night. 

There  is  no  country  like  Virginia  for  getting 
a  cheap,  quick  start  in  the  poultry  business. 
I  know  a  colored  man  who  woke  up  one  morn- 
ing in  possession  of  a  big  flock  and  went  to 
selling  two  dozen  eggs  a  day  right  off  where 
there  wasn't  a  hen  to  be  seen  the  day  before. 

I  think,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  next  night  he 
raised  a  sheep,  which  was  as  fine  mutton  as  I 
ever  ate, at  fourcents  a  pound  on  a  crooked  set 
of  scales  1  keep  for  such  purposes.  Poor  Hen- 
ry !  I  am  building  a  cabin  for  him  and  as 
soon  as  he  comes  back  from  where  he  was  put 
I  am  going  to  have  him  work  for  me.  I  have 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  encourage  enter- 
prise. 

But  about  my  poultry  business  which,  I 
presume — in  fact  know — all  are  interested  in. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  thousands  of  your  readers 
every  month  are  eagerly  scanning  your  valu- 
able columns  to  learn  the  names  of  new  per- 
sons in  the  poultry  business  and  get  valuable 
pointers  from  them  on  how  to  conduct  things. 
I  suppose  this  is  hecause  the  old  established 
breeders  are  pointed  out, 

Therefore  the  fact  that  I  am  actually  going 
into  the  poultry  busines  is  of  vital  importance 
not  only  to  your  readers,  but  worth  much  to 
you,  because  I  am  giving  you  a  scoop  on  the 
other  papers.  My,  won't  they  feel  sick  '?  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  I  won't  mention 
it  to  any  other  paper  'till  you  have  a  chance  to 
get  it  in  yours.  [I  think  this  will  clinch  the 
-getting-in  business.] 

1  have  had  some  little  experionce  in  the 
bnsiness,but  this  time  I  shall  adopt  new  meth- 
ods and  have  an  entirely  new  breed.  I  am 
going  to  call  them  "  Speckled  Wonders."  I 
notice  the  bulk  of  the  poultry  in  this  section 
are  speckled awd when  I  get  Henry  every- 
body will  wondor  how  I  can  raise  them  so 
cheaply. 

They  are  not  going  to  need  any  breeding 
whatever.  The  eggs  are  going  to  be  true  to 
name  and  worth  a  great  deal,  but  I  shall  un- 
dersell every  breeder  in  the  country. 

I  will  take  orders  for  eggs  right  now  at 
ninety-eight  cents  a  setting  of  twelve,  cash 
with  the  order.  By  and  by  when  I  get 
■started  I  shall  let  you  give  me  a  large  free 
notice,  and  if  I  see  that  it  pays  well  I  will  put 
in  a  large  two  or  three  line  advertisement  and 
pay  you  whatever  is  right,  in  eggs. 

Now,  a  last  request  and  I  am  done.  After 
-this,  when  you  mention  leading  poultry  men, 
remember  me.  Don't  mention  me  first  for 
several  months,  as  that  would  be  too  sudden 
like,  and  look  suspicious.  I  can't  stand  too 
much  suspicion,  but  put  me  iusecond  orthird. 
After  a  while  I  will  drop  into  first  plate  quite 
naturally.  I  will  write  you  another  letter 
shortly  and  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting 
along. 

Fraternally  in  the  business, 

Scott  Mason. 


W.  H.  SAXE,  Palenville,  N.  Y.,S  L.  Wyan- 

dottes  a  specialty.    Eggs  $1  per  13.   (  ircular  free. 

AMERICA'S  FAMOUS  WINNERS,  C.  Ind. 
Carries,  Buff  Legs.,  Buff  P.  R'ks.  Cata.  and 
show  record  tree.   li.  W.  Kinzer,  Xew  Holland,  Pa. 


SAV ED  on  supplies,  books,  papers,  etc.  Cata- 
logue 2c.      Supply  Agency,  Crittenden,  N.  Y. 


BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF  P.  ROCKS,  Light 
Brahmas,  Brown  and  Buff  J>egs.  Kngs  $1,511  per  15. 
A.    L.    FAWCETT,    New  Albany,  Penna. 

ECCS.  '0  fur  SI.  Uarred  and  White  P.  Hocks,  B. 
"W.  and  Bull  Legs.,  Wyans.  and  Mlns.  20  other  varie- 
ties cheap.   Cat.  3  cts.  J.  A.  Hubrecht,  Telford,  Fa. 

BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  up-to-date 
stock.  ECCS,  SI. 50  per  13,  $3.00  per  30. 
WM.  H    HALTEMAN,  East  Coventry,  Pa 

S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS,  exclusively,  5  years 
a  breeder.  26  eggs,  SI.  Circular  free. 
.Simeon  Tobias,  Cana,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind. 

500  ROLLS  0FPOULTRY  NETTING 

Best  quality,  any  width,  all  sizes  of  mesh  and  wire. 
Prices  low.  Freight  paid.  Send  list  of  what  you 
want.  J.  S  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P  Hocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  I  please  my  customers  on  stock  and  price  of 
ejigs.    Write  A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns',  B.  Plymouth 
Hocks.  Kinc  stock.  Eggs  12  per  IS.  Poor  hatches 
duplicated  half  price.      Wm.  Jorn,  Sturgis,  Mich. 


EXPRESS  PAID  ON  ECCS  FOR  HATCHINC 

from  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  Lt.  Brahmas. 
$l.5o  per  set.     Bert  P.  Cage,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

LOOK  HERE!  Pure  Pekin  Duck  eggs  at 
your  own  price.  WHO  WANTS  THEM? 
Zurcher's  Fruit  Farm,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 

loo  W.  P.  Rock  yearling  hens,  loo  at  $1 
each;  one  pen  5  yearling  W.  W.  hens,  one 
yearling  cockerel,  $6.  Are  now  laying. 
Address  CHAS.  SEIBERT,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

FOR  SALE.— 4o  acre  farm,  3  miles  from 
station;  3o  miles  from  Detroit.  Two  large 
poultry  buildings.  Berry  plants  of  differ- 
ent kinds.    S.  WHIPPLE,  Oakville,  Mich. 

ROYAL  STRAIN  BLK  MINORCAS.  Winners. 
Bred  in  line  over 20  years,  from  champion  and  im- 
ported stock.  Eggs  $2.5i  per  13.  St.  Bernard 
Dogs.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE,  R.  C.  BROWN  LEC- 

horn  and  Silver  Dorking  eggs,  $1  per  13.  One-half 
guaranteed  to  hatch  or  replaced  free.   Price  winners. 

A.  E.  SMOCK,  Colburn,  Ind. 

Rose  C.  B.  Leghorns,  specialty  12  years,  (farm 
range),  S.  C.  Black  Legs.,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs 
from  prize  winners,  »l.50  per  15,  Si2.5o  per  3o. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Koek  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

WHITE  and  Barred  P.  Rock,  White  Wyan- 
dotte and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  at 
$1.50 each,  to  make  room.  Eggs  tor  hatching  $1  per 
13.  A.  RISLEY  MULLER,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  LECHORN  ECCS  $2.00  PER  13,  or 

$3.50  per  26,  from  prize  winners.  A  grand 
lot  of  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Circular. 

W.  C.  FULTON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

BUY  ECCS  FROMTHETWOBESTBREEDS 

on  earth.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  13  eggs 
for  til;  Buff  Leghorn,  13  eggs  for  8I.50. 
Write  your  wants.  H.  L.  REED'S  POULTRY 
YARDS,  CILBOA,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  York. 

"CLIMAX"  POULTRY  NETTING. 

STRONCEST  AND  BEST. 

Prices  low  and  freight  paid.  Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue. JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester, Conn. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  WESLEYVILLE.  PA.,  (for- 
merly Meadville) ,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Silver  Wvandottes, 
R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  S1.00  per  13:  $2.50  per  40. 
To  your  Express  Co.      CIRCULAR  FREE 

S.  C.  BROWN  LECHORNS  ONLY.  NINTH 

season.  First  on  hen  and  pullet  at  Titusvitle,  Dec. 
'97.  Stock  and  eggs.  Some  Urge  well  marked  birds 
forsale.  H.  A.  PINlM£Y,  Sheffield,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  I.E3HORNS  and  BUFF 
P.  ROCKS.  ECCS  $...jO  PER  13;  FOWLS 
$1  to  $5  per  piece.  Write.REV.  L.  E  CRUMB- 
LINC,  Lee's  Cross  Roads,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  (Northup  strain), 
BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  (Thompson  and 
Mayburge  strain)  that  have  won  and  will  win  again. 
Eggs  $1.50, 15;  $2,  30.  H.  E.  Anstine,Stewartstown,Pa. 

YOUNC  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROM  B. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
forsale,  at  8c.  apiece.  Distance  no  objection. 
Send  for  circular.       Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

UE3  r  9  U  rv>  <a  o   Always  Winners  For 
.  tJranmaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

BONE  MEAL,  SHELL,  CRIT,  BEEF  Scraps, 

Green  Bone  Cutters.  Wire,  Markers,  Caponizing 
Sets  and  Poultry  Supplies.  J.  H.  SLACK, 
M'fg.  Poultry  Supplies,  Bl oomsbury,  N .  J . 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR.-200  Eggs 

$25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

R.  C.  W.  LECHORNS.  ECCS  $1  PER  SET., 
from  stock  that  laid  when  4  months  old, 
and  have  averaged  for  Nov  ,  Dec.  and  Jan. 
60eggseach.     C.  H  CLARK,  Cobalt,  Ct. 

BONE    MILL    FOR     SALE.    One     No.  2 

Mann  s  Bone  Cutter,  price  $12.  Perfect 
order,  not  over  300  lbs.  bone  ever  been  in 
It.      H.  J.  CURTIS,  Red  Hook-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ROSE    COMB    BUFF     LECHORNS,  FINE 

winter  laying  strain,  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Thirteen  eggs,  prepaid  by  express,  1,2.00. 
A.  E.  WOHLERT,  225  Lexington  Ave.,Altoona,Pa. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geese.  WhUe  <i uincas.  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  \V I j  1 1  < ■  Plymouth  Rocks, W. 
Wyandottes.  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.   D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Bos  IT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels  and  Eggs,  Hawkins' 
strain.  Pekin  D'k  eggs.  B.C.Sweet.E.Eddington.Me. 

TD  P  Jf  A  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
UU/^ClV/l  STAMPS  FOR  IOO-FA3E 

Book  of  IN'Ct'BATOKS  AND  BKOODERS  TO  <j  .  L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  lor  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

ECCS  FOR  HATCHINC  FROM  PURE  BRED 
L  BRAHMAS  BUFF  COCHINS  BUFF LEC- 
HORNS, S.  C.White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  W.  P. 
Rocks.  Black  and  W.  Minorcas,  S.  L.  Wyandottes, 
Blue  Andalusians,  S.  S.  Hamburgs.  Catalogue  free. 
J    ETLINC    HURSTVILLE    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Cetthe  best  or  none.  Six  hundred  elegant 
breeding  birds,  Rankin  Strain.  Eggs  after 
Christmas  bythe  sitting, hundred  orthou- 
sand.  H.  E  MOSS,  EDCEWOOD  DUCK 
FARM,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

ECCS.  FIRST  PRIZE  BLUE  ANDALU- 
SIANS. S3  PER  15.  WHITE,  C.  WYAN- 
DOTTES, W.  COCH  I  N  S,  $2  PE  R  1 5.  B.  P. 
ROCKS,  B  LANGS., BUFF  LECS..  W.  MIN- 
ORCAS, SI  PER  15.  W.  H.  TURKEYS,  $2 
PER  II.  W.  H.  TURKEY  TOMS,  EMBDEN 
Canders,  B.  Minorcas,  S.  S.  Hamburgs, 
half  price.    W.  C.  Johnston,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

JUST  OUT  MARCH  15th."" 

Our  little  book  on  heating  and  regulating  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  with  description,  prices  and  il- 
lustrations of  the  best  lamps,  heaters,  thermostats, 
regulators  and  all  incubator  and  brooder  supplies, 
repairs  and  fixtures.  Semi  us  your  address  and 
we'll  mail  you  a  copy  FREE. 

L.  R.  OAXES,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

DUCK  CULTURE. 

The  4th  edition  of  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck 
Culture."  by  James  Rankin,  is  just  out.  It  has  been 
enlarged,  revised  and  illustrated.  A  question  bureau 
has  been  added,  designed  to  answer  all  questions 
concerning  the  diseases,  cure,  management  and 
feeding  of  the  duck  from  shell  to  market.  Price, 
25  cents  postpaid. 

Poultry  Keeper  Company, Parkesburg, Pa. 

le  Farm  THE  LARCEST  AND 

FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Duck  Yards  on  this  continent. 

We  have  2500  of  these  mammoth  birds  in  our  vards. 
Eggs  in  season,  fertility  guaranteed.  The  new  and 
illustrated  edition  of  our  book.  "  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Duck  Culture,"  sent  as  a  premium  with  each 
order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price  25  cents.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


Mapl< 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN.  S  FIRSTS. 

Eggs  S1.00  per  13;  $5.00  per  75;  $0.50  period,  for  Rose 
and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  8  firsts  New  York,  Barred 
Rocks,  (Thompson),  White  Rocks,  1st  New  York. 
Cockerels  9^  lbs..  White  Wyandottes,  2  firsts,  Read- 
ing. Bl.  Langshans,  1st  Washington,  '97,  (Dr.  ltob- 
inson).  Bl.  Minorcas,  2d  Cock  N.  Y.,  (Northup). 
Pekin  Ducks,  1st  W.  Chester,  (10  lbs.)  S.  C.W.Legs. 
large,  3  1st.  L.  Brahs.,  25  1st,  Buff  Legs..  (Arnold's). 
Clear  Buff,  large  size.  Large  Belgian  Hares.  Large 
Brown  Leghorns.   Send  for  Cata.  and  show  record. 

W.  W.  KULP,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Money  for  You 

FOR  SALE— Two  of  the  greatest  Poultry 
Remedies  in  the  world.  These  are  the 
great  remedies  that  helped  me  make  the 
poultry  business  a  success,  and  they  will 
you  if  you  try  them.  Also  have  an  article 
that  will  makeany  one  hundredsof  dollars 
ifthevtryit.  Circular  free.  We  appreciate 
a  stamp.  Do  not  delay  if  you  want  some  i 
thing  tn at  will  do  you  good. 

FRED  B.  MOREY, 

Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

"BROHZOURKIYST 

Our  "Gilt  Edge"  strain  is  noted  for  hardiness  and 
correct  markings.  Carries  wild  blood.  L'iv,ur- 
passed  for  size  and  luster. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

From  the  most  noted  strains  in  America. 

BLACK  M  N0RCAS 

That  are  great  layers  and  beaut  ios. 

B.  P.  Rocks.  Black  Javas  and  P.  Ducks  that  are  sure 

to  give  satisfaction.   Eggs  $1.5U  to  $2.   Send  for  free 

catalogue. 

R.  W.  DAVISON, 

Box  10,  CLENDOLA,  N.  J. 

FE^TILiE  EGGS! 

That  is  what  YOU  want  ! 

WE  have  them  for  sale 

From  Thoroughbred  Farm  Raised  Poultry. 
K  Rocks,     si^L.  Wyandottes, 

R.  C.  WHITE  LECHORNS. 

Our  breeders  are  selected  with  great  care  and  noth- 
ing but  the  best  in  shape,  weight  and  leather  are 
used.   This  season's  breeders  are  unusually  tine, vig- 
orous birds,  Ironi  splendid  laying  stock., 
15  ECCS  $1.50. 
30  ECCS  $2.25.         50  ECCS  $3.00. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa. 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 
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WHITE  MINORCA  ECCS,S2  PER  FIFTEEN 
F.SCHAUBLE,    29  E.  18,  ERIE,  PA. 

800  MINORCA  FOWLS  and  Chicks  for  sale 

They  lay  more  and  larger  eggs  than  any  other  breed 
of  fowls  and  win  more  prizes.  Large  catalogue  tells 
the  rest.     C.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 


25C.F0RA  POULTRY 
I* 


R 


Send  forbookoncaponizing 

Sets  §2.00  up.  Poultry  Spe- 
cialties. W.  H.  Wigmore, 
'.112  Kementer  St.,  Phila..Pa. 


Chicken 
Scratch 


Is  white  limestone 
very  rich  in  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is 
broken  in  Iragments 
small  and  fine,  not 
dust.  Fowls  made 
healthful  and  just 
the  elements  wanted. 
Unrivaled  for  the  vard.  300  barrel  fnrSl.OO.  Address, 
IKE  N ORRIS  &  CHRISTIAN  LIME  &  STONE  CO.,  MARION,  0. 


THE  MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c.  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them.  Each  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
PRICE.— All  sizes  12  Inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inchesorfraction  there- 
of. -For  ''Poultry  Keeper," 
1  or  2  years,  26  cents, 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
of  this  paper. 


THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO" 


A  new  instrument  in  the  musical  line, 
which  can  be  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  First  through  the  mouth- 
piece, which  gives  the  sound  of  brass  instru- 
ment* and  fine  tones.  Second,  by  sinning  or 
speaking  into  th^  large  hole  on  the  back, 
which  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  is  suited  to 
imitations  of  'reed  instruments,  Bag-pipes, 
Punch  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
inpromptu  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  will  fur- 
nish music  for  Home  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  po  'kei,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each  Given  free 
for  two  3-momh  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  ^t  15  cents  each. 


Grow 


More  plentiful  ev- 
ery dav  when  hens 
are  not  molested 
by  lice  and  other 
vermin. 

P.  Dm  Q.  Powder 

prevents  this  most 
effectually,  and  the 
fowls  are  left  unharrassed  by  these 
annoying  pests,  and  are  free  to  derive 
benefit  from  food  and  rest.  In  con- 
sequence they  will  reward  their  owner 
by  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  powder  used.  Saves  the  lives 
of  chickens. 

Po  D.  Q.  Powder 

is  in  no  way  poisonous.    It  could 
even  be  taken  internally  without  do- 
ing harm,  and  it  is  non-explosive. 
Sold  by  all  poultry  supply  and  hardware 
dealers,  sporting  goods  "houses,  grocers 
and  druggists.     One-pound  boxes  25c; 
five  pound  bags,  $1,   of  your  dealer. 
Postage  1  ct.  an  ounce  extra  if  of  us. 

WORCESTER    COMPOUND  CO., 
WORCESTER ,  MASS. 


SABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing  with  and  without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  for  La-svns  and 
cemeteries.  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,   8 1  High  St.,  DE  KALES,  ILL. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  -strong:  and  healthy.  It 
will  make  young-  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hen.*,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  High.lv  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.,  ho  other  kind  like  it. 


EfiGS  ."0e.  per  doz.  500  birds,  lay 
all  the  year.  W.Leg.  Cir.  free. 
&  J.  BISHOP,  Cheshire,  CU 


INCUBATORS  fS'd^^ial! 

Any  size.  "An7  kind.  ^ 

"Three  hatches  with  Bantam,  20,  37 
'and  48  chicks  from  50  eggs. 
Self-regulating  50[  Jacob  Whippert,  Cecil,  O." 

egg  size,  f5  cash;  Send  4c  for  No.  114  catalogue  and 
$5.75  on  trial.     |trial  offer. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co. .Springfield,  O* 


ROUP 


Foley's  Roup  Cure  is  a  prerentive  and  a  cure.  Send  for  a  sfX 
bottle  &ad  don't  lose  a  fowl.    Soie  agents  for  U.  S. 

BUCKEYE  IXCUBaTOK  CO. ,  Springfield,  0. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 


Very  choice  selection  of  this  popu'ar 
breed  now  ready  for  shipmert.  Pr.ces 
reasonable.   Stock  can  be  reg:s*erea. 

POTTS  BROS.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


LIKE 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mis 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall'and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  epgs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  *o  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealeis  or  by  mail. 

If  you  can't  get  it  send  to  us.  Ask  first 

One  pack.  25  ets.  five  SI.  Large  2-lb.  can  SI  .SO.  Six  cans 
Exp.  paid.  Sj-  Sample  of  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free. 
L  S,  JOHJTSOU  &  CO.. 22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  stlown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  has  two  blades,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  English 
cast-steel.  The  handle  is  of  tortoise-shell,  entirely 
surrounded  upon  each  end  with  bolsters  of  German 
silver,  thus  affording  unusual  protection  and  in- 
suring extra  durability.  Tt  is  a  very  handsome 
knife,  well  made,  substantial,  and  fully  guaran- 
teed for  quality  and  durability .o  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  thoroughly  good,  strong  and  reliable 
knife 

Free  for  onlv  three  3-moDth  subscribers 
at  15  cents  each,  or  with  Tbe  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  70  cents. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

WITH  THE 

WOODEN  HEN 


•TITH  THS  MODEL 


EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 
T bou sands  in   successful  oper- 
ation.    Guaranteed  to  batch  a 
larger   percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
i  less  cost,  than  uny  other  Hatcher. 


Most  efficient  small  inenbator  ever 
invented.  Perfect  in  every  detail. 
Just  the  thing  for  poultry  raising 
on  a  small  scale,  23  egg  capacity.    Catalogue  free. 


H.  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manafactarers,  114  to  122  S.  Sixth  St.,  QU1NCY,  ILL. 


Pay  for  it  When  Satisfied 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  it  before  giving  It  a  trial. 

We  will  send  you  ours  on  trial.  You  don't  pay  a  cent  until  you  give  it  a  thorough 
trial.  A  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes'  attention  daily.  First  Prize  at  World's 
Fair.  First  Prize  and  Medal  at  Nashville  Exposition. 
iWe  send  a  large  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  for  5c. 

It  contains  $100.00  worth  of  practical  information  on  Poul- l]|ollscs  etc..  25  cts. 
try,  Incubators,  and  the  money  there  is  in  the  business.  .mi'  

DEL. 


illmiM-i  etc.  2 


for  Brooders  < 


VonGulin  incubator  Co. 


No.  37  Clinton  Street,   

DELAWARE  CITY, 


February  ^Bargains. 

$5.00  f>e:r  trio  still,  goes. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  lyg^  sales  during  the  past  four  months  I  have  yet 
on  hand  a  big  lot  of  choice  birds,  and  they  must  go. 

NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

About  150  extra  choice  Leghorns,  S.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  Brown,  of  good  size, 
typical  Leghorn  shape  and  color  and  great  layers.  Cockerels,  pullets  and  yearling 
hens,  all  fully  matured,  pullets  laying  since  October.  I  exhibited  at  Springfield 
show  last  year  and  won  six  regular  prizes  on  my  Leghorns. 

Black  Langshans — About  50  head :  yearlings  and  youngsters,  as  good  as  they 
grow.   Typical  Langshan  shape  and  color. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Empire  strain,  great  big  white  ones,  brown  egg  strain ; 
100  choice  cockerels  and  pullets. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas— 100  grand  birds  for  sale,  old  and  young,  great  layers, 
good  enough  for  anyone. 

I  must  dispose  of  this  lot  of  birds'quickly,  and  to  do  so  have  decided  to  extend 
October  Clearance  Sale  prices.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them.  My 
Catalogue  free.  No  more  Brahmas,  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  or  Wyandottes  for 
sale  until  October  next.   No  eggs  for  sale  this  season. 

JAS.  A.  LINN,  Box  64,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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meal  with  their  other  food?     If  so,  how 
much?— R.T. 

The  food  miv  he  used  for  chicks.  Snch 
materials  as  grit,  charcoal  and  ground  hone 
may  he  put  where  chicks  and  fowls  can  help 
themselves.  Feed  chicks  all  that  they  will 
eat  at  one  time;  leaving  no  food  to  remain 
over.  It  would  he  well  to  write  Mr.  Torn- 
quist and  get  his  methods  direct. 

Lime  and  Charcoal- — Wliich  is  the  hest 
wav  to  feed  lime  and  charcoal  to  poultry  ? — 
B.  R.  K.,  New  York  City,  X.  Y. 

Do  not  feed  lime  to  fowls  ;  keep  a  box  of 
charcoal  where  the  fowls  can  help  them- 
selves. 

Make  HENS  Lav.— 1.  I  have  about  200 
common  hens  and  I  want  to  make  them  lay. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  much  and  what 
to  feed  them  in  order  to  make  them  lay?  2. 
Are  oats  good  (whole  grain),  and  what 
amount  should  be  fed  to  this  number  of  hens  ? 
3.  What  food  is  hest  for  young  chicks  ?  4.  Is 
it  necessary  to  feed  clover  when  hens  have 
plenty  of  green  food? — F.  S.  B..  Bain- 
bridge,  Ga. 

1..  At  this  season  feed  nothing,  in  your 
climate,  except  a  uound  of  lean  meat,  once  a 
day,  to  16  hens.  2.  Yes,  hut  give  no  grain 
now.  3.  Wheat,  cracked  corn,  bread,  pota- 
toes and  meat.    4.  Xo. 

Indigestion. — My  chicks,  hens  and  tur- 
keys had  some  kind  of  bowel  trouble  and 
they  linger  along,  sometimes  a  week,  lose 
their  appetite  and  die.  They  are  good,  heavy 
hens,  and  sometimes  the  liver  kills  them. 
When  I  find  them  drooping,  or  standing  by 
themselves,  or  if  I  see  ony  of  the  back  feath- 
ers stained  with  yellow,  I  know  they  will  die. 
I  have  one  sick  now  that  I  have  given  Vene- 
tian Red  but  it  did  not  help  her.  Please  give  a 
remedy  iu  The  Poultry  Keeper.— Mrs.  £. 
W.  G.,  Shepardsville,  Mich. 

The  cause  is  indigestion,  due  to  heavy  feed- 
ing. The  best  remedy  is  to  confine  them  and 
give  no  food  for  48 hours,  then  only  one  meal 
a  day,  of  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  to  each  hen, 
for  a  week,  Add  a  teaspoon ful  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  to  a  gallon  of  driuking  water  for 
a  few  days. 

Eggs — Deformed  Chicks. — 1.  Will  eggs 
■with  light  spots  in  the  shells  hatch  ?  You 
cannot  see  the  spots  until  you  hold  the  eggs 
to  the  light.  2.  What  is  the  cause  of  de- 
formed chicks  hatched  iu  an  incubator  '.'— T. 
H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Dne  to  hens  being  fat  that  layed 
the  eggs,  though  sometimes  too  much  heat 
will  cause  the  trouble. 

Broilers.— Do  Light  Brahmas  make  as 
good  broilers  as  White  Wyandottes?  What 
breed  would  you  advise  as  broilers,  and  which 
breed  would  you  advise  me  to  keep,  V\  hire 
Wyandottes  or  Light  Brahmas,  or  would  it  be 
profitable  to  keep  both  breeds,  as  I  want  them 
for  eggs  in  winter  and  for  broilers  and  roost- 
ers? Do  these  breeds  need  to  be  crossed  with 
some  small  breed  to  make  broilers?— L.  F.  O, 

The  Light  Brahmas  grow  faste:-  but  the 
Wyaudottes  are  more  compact.  Do  not  cross 
them  as  you  can  keep  both  breeds  profitably. 
The  better  plan  is  to  try  both  and  thus-sec 
which  gives  the  larger  profit.  Both  breeds 
have  warm  friends  who  are  ready  to  affirm 
that  they  are  the  best. 


others  not.  5.  About  100  chicks  is  a  largo 
number  to  be  in  one  lot;  if  you  mean  fowls 
not  over  20  in  each  pen.  6.  Yard  should  he 
at  least  ten  times  the  space  of  the  bouse  floor. 


Double  Mating. — Is  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  double  mating  system  in  order  to 
get  exhibition  colored  Barred  Plymouth 
Bocks  of  both  sexes  ?  Has  it  never  been  done 
in  one  pen  ?  Are  the  cockerels  from  a  "  pul- 
let" pen  good  to  use  as  pullet  breeders,  in 
colors  1  mean  ?  1  see  in  your  paper  that  oc- 
casionally a  hen  makes  a  mistake  and  lays 
two  eggs  in  one.  I  have  a  full  blooded  Barred 
Bock  pullet  that  layed  an  enormous  egg.  When 
broken  open  it  had  two  entire  yolks  and 
enough  white  for  two.  The  egg  measured  six 
and  one-quarter  inches  one  way  and  seven 
and  one-half  inches  the  other.— "Sub- 
scriber." 

It  is  usual  to  use  light  males  and  medinm 
dark  hens  to  produce  pullets  and  a  dark  male 
to  produce  cockerels,  mating  with  medium 
dark  hens.  The  cockerel  from  "  pullet  pen  " 
may  be  used  for  pullets  if  not  too  dark.  The 
large  egg  will  not  hatch  'Sind  indicates  an  ex- 
cessively fat  coudition  of  the  hens.. 

Hens  Too  Fat. — I  have  160  pullets  which 
have  been  laying  very  well  since  October  last, 
but  they  have  commenced  to  slask  up  and 
they  appear  to  be  very  fat.  I  am  feeding 
them  for  morning  feed  all  they  will  eat  of 
boiled  carrots  mixed  with  ground  corn,  barley 
bran  and  shorts,  equal  parts,  and  at  three 
o'clock  I  give  them  one  quart  of  grain,  princi- 
pally of  buckwheat.  1  feed  the  grain  in 
about  six  inches  of  dry  straw  and  I  make 
them  scratch  for  it.  There  has  been  three 
hens  die  and  when  1  opened  them  to  find  out 
what  the  trouble  was  they  seemed  to  be  one 
mass  of  fat.  Am  I  feeding  too  much  do  you 
think?  Which  is  the  better  feed  for  laying 
hens,  buckwheat  or  barley  ? — A.  R.,  Shan- 
nonville,  Ontario. 

Give  no  food  at  all  for  48  hours;  then  give 
one  ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a  day  to  each 
hen,  for  two  weeks,  nothing  else.  If  grass  is 
plentiful  give  no  food  at  all.  The  hens  will 
never  lay  until  reduced  in  flesh.  Buckwheat 
is  superior  to  barley. 

HOW  MUCH  PROFIT? 

When  a  flock  is  fed  with  the  refuse  from 
the  table  the  hens  are  capable  of  appropriating 
and  saving  that  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  though  in  fact  an  expense  has 
been  incurred,  as  the  refuse  possesses  a  certain 
value,  yet  the  hens  provide  a  market  for  it 
and  permit  of  it  being  exchanged  for  eggs. 
But  few  persons  considerthe  profits  from  poul- 
try by  comparing  them  with  the  capital  in- 
vested ;  hence  the  result  is  that  many  are 
not  satisfied,  though  a  large  profit  may  have 
been  derived  in  proportion  to  the  investment 
made.  In  such  cases  the  hens  perform  a 
double  service  by  acting  as  scavengers  and 
giving  a  profit  also.  If  a  flock  of  twenty  hens 
give  a  gross  return  of  §25  (81.2.")  each),  and 
an  expense  of  $20  has  been  incurred  in  feeding 
them,  the  profit  of  82  seems  but  a  very  small 
sum. 'yet  it  is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  is  more 
than  is  usually  made  in  other  pursuits. 
Others,  who  keep  larger  numbers  and  pur- 
chase feed,  really  make  a  large  profit  from 
what  may  be  supposed  has  been  very  nearly  a 
loss.  When  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
expense  of  keeping  poultry  are  considered,  it 
will  lie  found  that  a  profit  is  often  made  when 
least  expected.  True,  there  is  labor  to  be  per- 
formed, but  it  requires  only  a  short  period 
daily,  and  the  large  r  the  llock  the  less  labor 
required  proportionately. 


INQUIRIES. 

This  Department  is  "  Replies  to  Inquiries.''  and  is  Open 
to  all 

Cracked  Corn. — Is  cracked  corn  good  feed 
for  little  chicks?—  E.  1'.  S./ 

Yes,  when  they  are  large  enough  to  eat  it, 
but  it  should  not  be  given  exclusively. 

Fenc  e  for  Asiatics. — How  high  a  fence 
must  be  hnilt  to  restrain  the  Asiatic  bleeds,  the 
American  and  the  European?— F.  C.  T. 

A  fence  from  three  to  four  feet  high  will  re- 
strain Asiatics  ;  for  the  American  breedsseven 
feet:  for  the  European  breeds  (that  is,  Leg- 
horns, etc.)  the  fence  should  be  eight  feet. 
In  fact,  some  birds  can  go  over  a  fence  twelve 
feet  high. 

What  is  Chop  ?— In  the  March  Poultry 
Keeper,  page  233,  Mr-  Tornquist  gives  his 
method  of  feeding;  in  the  formula  that  he 
gives, he  mentions  "chop."  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  he  means  by  chop  ?— AY.  S.  F., 
Glendale,  X.  Y. 

Chop  is  a  term  applied  to  corn  and  oats 
ground  together,  but  is  also  used  when  a  mix- 
ture of  any  kind  of  grain  is  ground  together. 


Cutting  the  Wings.— Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  if  it  hurts  hens  in  any 
formto  cut  their  wings?  I  would  like"  to 
know.— Mrs.  C.  C,  Maiden,  Mass. 

It  will  do  no  harm,  except  to  injure  tliall 
appearance. 



Hens  Eating  Eggs— Plymouth  Pock 
Defect. — Should  a  Barred  Plymouth  Eock 
cockerel  have  a  black  spot  on  his  bill  ?  Please 
give  me  a  remedy  to  keep  hens  from  eatiug 
their  eggs. — W.  Si.,  Port  Credit,  Ontario. 

The  bill  of  a  Plymouth  Bock  is  not  always 
yellow,  and  a  black  spot  indicates  ruWhing. 
and  is  not  a  serious  defect.  To  prevent  hens 
eating  eggs  see  nest  boxes  in  our  "  Illustrator. 
Xo.  1."  Make  a  box  so  that  the  hen  must 
walk  in  from  the  front  and  about  12  inches 
cube.    Have  it  ten  inches  from  the  floor. 

Are  Turkeys  Birds?— Are  turkeys  birds, 
as  we  were  ruled  out  of  premiums  on  those 
grounds,  and  I  want  to  settle  it  in  a  poultry 
association?— W.  T.  C,  Montrose.  Colo. 

If  they  are  not  birds  then  there  is  no  place 
where  they  can  be  classified.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  wise  judge  who  ruled  that  turkeys 
were  not  birds,  and  we  would  like  to  know 
his  reasons  therefor  and  in  what  class  of  stock 
he  places  them. 


Gets  But  Few-  Eggs. — I  am  a  beginner  in 
the  ,  poultry  business,  and  I  do  not  get 
more  than  thirty  eggs  from  ninety  chickens. 
I  feed  them  five  pounds  of  wheat  in  the  morn- 
ing, .  They  are  not  confined  to  any  yard,  but 
run  all  over  the  f  irm. — J.  M  C. 

You  feed  them  too  much  grain.  Make  the 
birds  pick  up  their  living,  and  give  no  grain 
at  all,  as  they  are  probably  very  fat. 

Pulling  Feathers.— I  have  six  pullets 
and  one  cockerel,  all  lymouth  Rocks.  One 
of  the  pullets  has  a  habit  of  pulling  the  feath- 
ers out  of  the  others  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
cannot  keep  her  with  the  rest  at  all.  If  po'-f: 
si  hie,  please  tell  me  of  something  I  can  do  to 
break  her  of  the  habit.  -  Mrs.  E.  <  >•  <L 

Pulling  feathers  is  the  worse  vice  a  fowl 
can  have,  as  it  can  only  be  cured  by  separa- 
tion of  the  fowls  or  killing  the  guilty  ones. 
There  is  a  "poultry  bit,"  made  by  W.  H.  Wig- 
more,  012  Rementer  street,  Philadelphia, 
which  prevents  fowls  from  pulling  feathers, 
if  one  prefers  to  try  the  method. 


Bone  Meal.  Etc. — I  note  the  receipt  given 
by  Mr.  Tornquist,  of  Elkhart,  lud.,  audi 
would  like  to  know  if  the  same  would  be  good 
tb  feed  to  little  chicks.  If  so.  how  often  and 
how  much  for  twenty-five  chicks,  and  how 
would  it  do  to  mix  a  little  bone  meal  with  it. 
ot  should  I  keen  it  before  them  at  all  times  '! 
I  keep  a  little  box  of  oyster  shells  and  hone 
mixed  and  mica  grit,  also  charcoal  fVm them 
to  eat  at  their  will.    Or  should  1  mix  the  bo'ne 


Incubator  House,  Etc. — 1.  Wliich  is  the 
best  to  build,  an  incubator  cellar  of  limestone 
or  brick  '!  2.  If  I  build  an  incubator  cellar 
20x40  feet,  how  many  windows  should  I  put 
in  such  a  building  ?  3.  Which  is  the  best  to 
use  for  an  incubator  hydrant,  well  or  cistern 
water?  4.  Have  tin1  lied  Caps  been  accepted 
in  the  "' American  Standard;"  also  the  fol- 
lowing breeds:  White  Wonders.  Rhode  Is- 
land Beds  and  Sherwoods  ?  5:  How  many 
chicksis  itadvisable  to  put  in  a  brooder  house 
16x20  feet,  each  pe  n  10x13  feet,  and  a  three 
feet  hall  way?  6.  How  huge  a  yard  should 
In-  used  to  such  a  house  ?  — C.  II.  K.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

1.  Either  material  will  answer.  2.  Should 
bnve  no  windows  ;il  all.  3.  Soft  water  is  bet- 
ter than  hard,    i.  The  Red  Laps  have;  the 


Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
Tin:  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-live  cents  any  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Table  s."  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
(Jacobs);  or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  ponl- 
try  raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Pond 
try  Keeper  and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly?! 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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Incubators, 


Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 


Our   1898  CATALOCUE 
tells  you  all   about  the 
WORLD'S  CREATEST  IN 
CUBATORS  and  BROOD 
ERS.     Send   for   one.  All 
Machines  Warranted 


11 


Preirie  §lale 

IpcabaLor  Co., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is  ' 

Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

if  you  know  how  to  run  the  busi- 
ness 

There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

but  nine  out  of  ten  tail  in  it  be- 
cause tbey  do  not  know  tbe 
Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  or  bow  to  yet  The 
Money  in  Hens.  Do  you  know  how  to  yet  it? 
Our  Dew  poultry  book  will  tell  you  bow.  It  tells  you 
all  about  Poultry.  Explains  why  a  lew  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  tail.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  Farm  and  Poultry  paper  "  Way- 
side Gleanings,"  8  mos.  for  HI  cents.  Address, 
P.B.  Wayside  Pub.Co.,Clintonville,Conn. 

POULTRY  BUYERS'  CUIDE. 

A  beautiful  book  describing  over 
51)  varieties  of  Chickens.  Ducks. 
Turkeys  and  Geese.  All  of  the 
leading  breeds  illustrated  in  colored 
engravings.  Gives  prices  of  fowls 
and  eggs,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion and  many  recipes  for  diseases. 
Sent  to  any  address  for  lu  cents. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  JR.,  &  CO., 

Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis. 


^CATALOGUE  ^ 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES,^ 


Invention  of 
C.  A.  McFETRIDCE. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE 

StaFlncubatof  and  Brooder  Company, 

Box  10,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


THE  IMPROVED 


4centb 


S.  W.  SMITH, 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

.  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolut ely  sel£>reffula.tins« 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest,  first -class  Hatcher 
in  t  he  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEL.  CO.,  Quincy, 111. 


BESKenntE,  Chester  Whits, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  IIol- 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Bheep.  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Does.  Catalocne, 
OChranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pai 


BODY  LICE 

m  poultry  kilk-d  InsUAtly  wilh  this  machine, 
o  handling  needed.   Lots  of  eggs  with  less 
ferd  and  labor.    8cnd  Htnmp  for  clr. 
culurs.    Agent*  wanted.  Audress 
OH  AS.  *C1I1LI>  CO.  LIS,  Ionia,  fflich. 


THE  AUMEND  POULTRY  YARDS  BREED 

the  finest  P.  Cochins— they  are  prize  winners.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Eggs.  'I  for  IX  or  >2  for  30. 
Write  to  CLAlili  Al'MEXD.  Box  555,  Delta.  Ohio. 


B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels  and  Eggs,  n.iwklns' 
strain.  Pekln  D'k  eggs.  B.C. Sweet. E.Eddington, Me. 


Single— Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Wh.  and 
Buff  Wyandottes,  Houdans,  Rose  Comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  The  LARGEST  STOCK  of  tbe 
above  varieties  owned  in  this  countrv.  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  Sl'PKKlOHITV 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  records  made  in  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shews— New  York.  Boston, 
and  Washington— where.  In  the  past  five  years,  my 
stock  has  been  awarded  186  firsts.  60  gold  specials, 
18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  I  am  breeding. and  exhibiting  has  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing.  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
mens in  every  section  of  this  country  and  In  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "LIKE  BEGETS  Like."  Send  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  isguaranted. 

Cuernsey  Cattle:  best  milk  and  butter  families. 
Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
JAMES  FORSYTH,  Lock  Box  17,  "  River- 
side "  Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


SOMETHINC  NEW 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY. 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed. 
Will  keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Con- 
veniently put  up  in  8  It'  cans.  Especially  adapted 
for  chickens  and  moulting' fowl- 
Being  ground  Hue.  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an 
equal  share.  Price  30  per  can;  So.00  per  dozen. 
Address 

HOLDS  DRESSED  MEAT  &  WOOL  CO., 
20North  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THEDAISY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST   in   the   WORLD.    At  the 

Washington.  D.  C,  Poultry  show,  held 
in  Jan. '117.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cutters  took  tirst  premium.  Tbe  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  Tbe  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON   BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

0__OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 

prove  it  if  you  use  it.   Send  6c  for 
new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Hasvalu- 
U  able  points  onartificial  incubation 
•«and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.   Sizes  50  to 
800.  Prices  from  {8.00  to  *70.00. 
DES  MOINES  INC'B.  CO. 


Testimonials  by 
the  yard 


Box         EES  MOINES.  IO\ 


E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in   Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs. 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
— 'Ha  res.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits-   Sendstamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


.....................  tUUUUUUUIIIJ 

in  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
in  the  superiority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
0  matic.  you  pat  in  tbe  eggs,  the 
r-  Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
thin  and  many  things  ofjvalue  to 
the  ponltry  man  in  our  dpw  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit. 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QUIHCYJUS 
mini n  1 1 1 1 1 1  ii ii i ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  a  1 1 n 1 1 1 }i ii iiililll 


A  TRIO  OF  LICE  KILLERS. 

Lambert's  Death  to  Lice 
POWDER  for  fowls,  body 
lice.  OINTMENT  for  head 
ice  on  children  or  chick- 
ens. SPECIAL  for  mites 
and  spider  lice.  Samples 
IOc.  each,  by  mail,  all  three 
for  25c.  Book  with  full  partlc- 
p.tllars  free.  D.  J.  LAMBERT, 
Manufscturer,  Apponaug, 
R.  I.  Box  P. 


B^pE  MAINE 

The  Latest  Novelty.  On  receipt  lO  cents  will  send,  postpaid. 

12  PICTURES  BATTLESHIP  MAINE 

as  she  appeared  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Each  of  these  pictures 
is  mined.  Rt-presented  in  the  picture  is  a  Spaniard  holding  a 
fuse;  by  applying  the  fuse  we  send  to  the  one  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, a  spai'k'viil  run  across  picture,  and  upon  reaching  the. 
Maine  will  explode  with  a  startling  report,  and  blow  up  theship. 
No  danger,  and  very  amusing,  and  every  one  who  6ees  it  wants 
it  done  again.  fiend"  l©c.  and  we  will  6end  13  pfctures  at  ouce( 
BATES  &  CO.,  160  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass* 

THE  COMPASS  WHISTLE. 


Here  is  the  truest  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  {.'lass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  larjre  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  one 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  rerjders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it  I  Such  a  whistle  should  be  In  the  pockell 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  at 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  for  its  piercing 
6hriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thier: 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  one 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  can  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
belt,  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Free  for  two  3-month  subsoriliers  at  15 
cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 


White  Wonders  Exclusively. 


KOCR  CHOICE  BREEDING  PENS  I  I'-TO- 
DATE  STOCK.  NONE  BETTER.  EGGS  »2.U0 
PER  SETTING. 

W.  A.  PIERCE.  Waterville  N.  Y. 


I  tl  ,  1  i  »H"'i 
V  V*       P.  A.  w 


The  Premier  Green  Bone  Cutter 


with  BALL  BEARINGS,  which  now  make-  Cutting  Greet,  Bones  for 
very  easv  matter.  Elegant  illustrated  catalogue,  telling  all  about  it,  for  stamp. 

Box  20  ,   .    .   .     CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


WEBSTER, 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

WITH  THE  MODEL  WITH  TUB 

excelsior  WOODEN  HEN 

Most  efficient  small  Incuhator  eTcr 


,  Lowest  Pried 
First-da** 
Hatcher  nmdc 


INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 

■  .   Hi  i  ■   in   successful  oper* 
ation.     Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger    percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
at  less  cost,  than  un>  other  Hatch* 


enter!.  Perfec 
Just  the  thing  for  poultry  railing 
on  a  small  scale,  28  egg  capacity.    Catalogue  fre 


CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Pattima:  and  Sole  Mapnlaotnrere,  114  to  122  S.  Sixth  St., 


MANN'S  bo"e  CUTTERS 


"mann's        and  MANN'S  Granite  Crystal  GRIT 

Are  two  great  egg  makers.  They  prove  the  trinmph  of  science 
over  gnesswork.   Success  is  certain.   Hens  will  lay  twice  as  many 

Sw.nginc  FeeoTr.t  X^'a  "  hBU  f6d  °D  ereeD  b°ne  fc'rit' 

roR  Poultry.  ^K^T-Vm  ANN'S  SWINGING  FEED  TRAY  for  ponltry  will  save 
Its  cost  in  waste  fuml  alone,  liens  cannot  scratch  food  ont  of  it,  nor  dirt  into  it,  nor  roost 
on  .t.  We  sell  fur  cu»b  or  iusiulmitnts.       F.W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 
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THE  OLDEST  BREEDER. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Cook,  West  Townsend,  Mass., 
sends  as  a  letter  which  we  take  pleasure  in 
publishing.  He  calls  attention  to  the  first 
pair  of  Gray  Shanghais  that  were  presented 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  says  : 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  the  "Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrator"  (four  books)  and  I  have 
been  much  benefited  thereby.  In  volume  1, 
No.  4,  you  state  that  a  pair  of  Gray  Shanghais 

\were  sent  to  the  Queen  of  England,  which  is 
"partly  true,  and  perhaps  altogether  so.  In 
1852  I  set  one  dozen  eggs  from  the  said  breed, 
from  which  I  got  nine  chicks.    I  sold  those 

.chicks,  when  they  were  about  six  weeks  old, 
to  Mr.    F.   G.  Faxtou, 
Woonsocket  Falls,  R-  I. 
Mr.  Faxton  kept  those 

■  chicks  until  they  were 
nicely  developed  and 
then  sent  a  trio  to  the 

<  queen.  In  return  she 
sent  him  a  hundred 
pound  note.  Perhaps  an- 
other person  may  have 

.  sent  her  a  pair.    I  have 
been  in  the  fancy  poultry 
business    from   its    first  f 
start,  and  I  am  probably 
the  oldest  breeder  in  this  5 
country."  Ig 

We   congratulate    Mr.  |S 
Cook     on    having  the 

;  honor,  and  also  congrat- 
ulate   him     in  being 

;spared  to  live  to  a  ripe 

<old  age.    We  also  thank 

'him  for  the  information 

ihe  so  kindly  gives  in  the  above. 


dotte.  Leghorn  and  Brahma  classes.'  There 
were  five  high  scoring  birds  which  had  95 
points  and  not  one  had  96.  Is  anyone  entitled 
to  it  ?  Does  it  not  revert  to  the  Association, 
and  they  to  have  it  competed  for  at  the  next 
show  ?  " 

In  the  first  place  no  bird  can  come  as  close 
to  perfection  as  95  in  a  possible  100  points. 

The  question  should  have  been  settled  at 
the  show  by  a  committee  of  three,  as  there  is 
alwaysa  "  batch  "  of  birds  in  the  90's. 

Somebody  is  entitled  to  the  prize.  That 
point  is  clear. 

The  Association  no  longer  has  a  claim  ex- 


oat  meal,  and  liver,  cooked  and  chopped  fine, 
and  they  have  grit  before  them  all  the  time. 
Is  it  too  much  ?  I  heat  the  brooder  which  is 
part  top  and  part  bottom  heat." 

It  is  possible  that  when  weak  legs  occur 
the  chicks  have  been  forced  too  rapidly  in 
growth.  After  they  are  a  mouth  old  they 
should  not  be  fed  oftener  than  three  times  a 
day,  and  not  so  as  to  have  any  food  left  over. 
Weak  legs  often  come  also  from  the  bottom  of 
the  brooder  being  too  warm.  The  floor  of  a 
brooder  should  be  simply  not  cold,  being  what 
may  be  termed  lukewarm.  AH  warmta 
should  come  from  above  them. 


TOO  MUCH  "  DON'T  FEED.' 

A  reader  who  believes  in  plenty  of  food  sends 
-■us  the  following  brief  message  which  we  de- 
-sire  read : 

"  I  don't  like  your  eternal  cry  of  'don't 
feed.'  If  anything  goes  wrong  it  is  always 
"too  fat,'  '  overfed,' etc.  There  are  very  few 
fowls  that  get  too  much  to  eat.  Outside  of 
that  I  take  your  advice  about  anything." 

We  do  not  like  it,  either,  but  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  we  discuss  a  question  someone 
will  ask  it  over  again.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
advise  "don't  feed,"  we  cannot  give  any 
other  reply.  If  our  correspondent  believes 
that  only  a  few  fowls  get  too  much  he  may 
allude  to  careless  persons,  but  the  majority  of 
so-called  careful  persons  feed  too  much. 


A  Cheap  Poultyy  House 

cept  to  pick  out  the 


winner.  If  the  birds 
cannot  be  brought  to-  -=5&— —  ys*L 
gether  then  the  Club  __ 
should  divide  the 
value  of  the  cup  between  them  and  keep  the 
cup  for  next  year,  as  the  birds  may  be  then 
dead,  injured,  diseased,  or  out  of  condition. 

As  the  bird  was  to  win  this  year  it  is  not 
obliged  to  compete  next  year. 

It  is  too  late  to  score  them  again,  as  we 
have  seen  birds  score  very  wide  apart  in  a 
few  hours  only. 

The  cup  must  go  to  the  winners,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  broken  into  five  parts,  our  sugges- 
tion cf  fairness  is  to  pay  one-fifth  its  value  to 
each,  or  have  five  smaller  or  less  valuable 
cups  made,  retainiug  the  original  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Association. 


WHO  WON  IT  ? 

There  is  a  problem  to  solve  and  the  editors 
are  asked  to  solve  it.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation sends  the  following  : 

"  At  the  show  of  the  Fitchburg  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association  the  following  special 
premium  was  offered  :  '  The  Clinton  Poultry 
Association  offers  a  silver  cup  tor  highest 
scoring  bird  in  the  Plymouth  Eock,  Wyan- 


WEAK  LEGS  IN  CHICKS. 

A  Canadian  subscriber  has  been  careful 
with  his  chicks. but  they  get  weak  in  the  legs 
and  he  writes  as  follows  regarding  them  : 

"Would  you  please  let  me  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  chickens?  They  grow 
very  well  for  about  three  weeks  and  then  be- 
come weak  in  the  legs.   I  feed  small  wheat, 


POULTRY  AS  A  BUSI- 
NESS. 

Poultry  raising  on  the 
farm  has  been  elevated  to 
its  proper  position.  It 
seems  almost  impossible 
to  make  farmers  believe 
that  it  is  a  busuess  that 
will  pay  men  better  than 
it  will  women,  and  that 
if  one  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  laying  hens  the 
profit  from  them  would 
be  greater,  in  proportion 
to  capital  invested  and 
labor  employed  than  from 
any  other  kind  of  stock, 
It  is  repugnant  to  farmers 
to  give  their  attention  to 
such  small  creatures  as 
fowls,  but  if  they  can 
make  poultry  pay  it  mat- 
ters not  how  insignificant 
the  creatures  may  be. 
The  bee-keeper  does  not 
despise  his  colonies  be- 
cause each  individual  bee 
issmall,  but  depends  for  his  results  upon  the 
united  efforts  of  the  whole.  Then  there  is 
the  work  of  caring  for  large  numbers  Of  liens. 
The  houses  must  be  cleaned,  lice  kept  down, 
food  given  regularly,  eggs  collected  promptly, 
and  young  chir  ks  attended  to  ;  but  these  de- 
tails will  only  enter  into  the  daily  routine  of 
work  the  same  as  is  required  in  any  other  di- 
rection. With  large  stock  the  horses  must  be 
curried  and  brushed,  fed  regularly,  stables 
kept  in  order  and  exercise  provided.  The 
cows  must  be  milked  and  given  extra  atten- 
tion, while  the  handling  of  the  milk,  from 
the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  cows  until  it  is 
sent  to  market,  or  produces  butter,  demands  a 
large  share  of  the  farmer's  time.  Farmers 
are  satisfied  at  the  present  to  receive  small 
profits,  and  many  of  them  barely  make  ex- 
penses. If  they  can  add  something  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  the  farms  pay  more 
they  should  do  so.  What  is  required  i's  to  lift 
the  poultry  business  above  the  care  of  women 
and  children  and  turn  it  over  to  the  men  ,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  flocks  so  as  to 
derive  as  much  as  possible.  Eggs  are  ca-h  at 
all  seasons,  and  bring  in  daily  receipts.  With 
cheap  grain  and  low  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  produce  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
farmers  to  have  larger  flocks  and  sell  more 
poultry  and  eggs. 
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ORROCCO  LETTERS 

NO.  41. 

( Continued  from  May. ) 

In  our  last  letter,  Xo.  40,  issue  of  May  lot)), 
page  264,  third  column,  sixtn  line  from  top, 
an  important  omission  of  manuscript  occur- 
red, involving  a  contradiction  and  destroying 
the  sense.  It  should  read:  "One,  of  them 
near  the  lower  edge  or  back,  the  other  near 
the  upper  edge  or  front,  and  securely 
screwed,"  etc. 

But  whichever  of  the  twostyles  of  chicken 
houses,  last  described,  we  use,  the  heavy 
slatted  coop  referred  to  in  our  April  letter. No. 
39,  should  invariably  be  placed  in  front  of  it. 
In  early  spring,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
cold  and  the  season  backward,  we  find  no  ad- 
vantage, but  considerable  disadvantage,  in  al- 
lowing mother- hens  their  freedom,  and  much 
prefer  to  keep  them  in  their  houses  and  coops, 
but  giving  their  chickens  unrestrained  lib- 
erty. In  stormy  and  boisterous  weather  we 
use  a  little  shed  placed  beside  the  coop  to  feed 
the  chickens  in,  and  the  slats  to  the  coop  be- 
ing perpendicular,  as  already  described,  both 
hen  and  chickens  have  easy  access  to  their 
food  and  drink.  The  reader  will 
please  not  confound  coop  with 
home,  and  remember  that  as  ex- 
plained in  our  April  letter,  just 
referred  to,  correct  writers  never 
employ  these  words  as  synony- 
mous.  The  sheds  are  2  feet  long, 
lii  inches  high  in  front  (or  the 
same  length  and  height  as  the 
coop).  S  inches  high  at  back  and 
IS  inches  deep,  thus  covering  the 
entire  side  of  the  coop  and  afford- 
ing considerable  protection  to  the 
hen  also.  They  are  made  of  half- 
inch  stuff,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  tarred  paper  to  shed  rain. 
Being  small  and  light  they  are 
readily  moved  with  one  hand  to 
any  side  of  the  coop  which  may 
be  necessary,  and  the  chickens 
can  obtain  their  food  without  un- 
comfortable exposure  to  inclem- 
ent weather.  When  chickens  oc- 
cupy the  same  enclosure  with 
laying  hens,  or  other  adult  stock, 
these  sheds  prevent  fowls  from 
confiscating  food  which  is  in- 
tended exclusively  for  the  chick- 
ens, and  then  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose. When  necessary  to  have 
chickens  and  fowls  in  the  same 
field  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  provide 
feeding  coops  for  the  chickens, 
but  which  the  fowls  cannot  enter. 
A  very  good  size  is  four  feet 
Bqnare  and  two  feet  high,  which 
can  be  easily  made  with  no  waste 
of  material,  by  using  2x3  joist  for  posts,  ordi- 
nary 1x3  furring,  or  four-foot  pickets  for  rails, 
whole  laths  for  the  top  and  half-length  laths 
for  sides,  which  latter  being  of  course  nailed 
perpendicularly,  and  about  2i  inches  apart, 
readily  admit  the  chickens  but  exclude  the 
fowls.  A  door,  say  12  inches  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  top,  is  very  convenient  for  intro- 
ducing food  designed  expressly  for  the  chick- 
ens, and  the  coop  being  so  large  renders  it  im- 
possible for  the  fowls  to  reach  it  by  thrusting 
their  heads  through  the  slats.  If  desired,  the 
food  can  be  protected  from  the  sun  by  any 
simple  arrangement  of  covering  for  the  coop. 

Perhaps  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  re- 
run 1  k  that  when  rearing  with  hens,  years  ago, 
we  found  one  very  great  advantage  (as  well  as 
many  disadvantages)  in  this  plan  of  placing 
broods  of  chickens  in  our  general  "  hen  lot" 
with  our  flocks  at  large, and  we  have  sometimes 
had  the  entire  field  covered  with  chickens.  The 
advantage  is  the  timely  warning  which  the 
fowls  give  us  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  It 
would  not  pay  to  be  at  much  trouble  or  ex- 
pense to  protect  a  dozen  chickens,  but  where 
thousands  are  exposed  to  hawks,  and  the  still 
more  abominable  crows,  and  your  living  de- 
pends upon  your  success  in  rearing  your 
chickens,  it  certainly  pays  well  to  watch  and 
protect  them.  A  thousand  chickens  should 
ultimately  be  worth  $1,000  or  $1,500  to  yon, 
and  possibly  very  much  more,  and  while  yon 
are  working  among  your  poultry  every  lieu 
and  every  grower  is  of  more  use  to  watch  for 
birds  of  prey  and  inform  you  of  their  where- 
abouts than  so  many  hoys  would  he  at  50  cents 
per  da>\  Hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands, 
of  eyes  are  constantly  on  the  lookout,  and 
it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  become  famil- 
iar with  poultry  language.  A  certain  low 
but  distinct  note  means  a  hawk  at  a  great 
distance,  perhaps  invisible  to  your  eyes;  an- 
other sound,  considerably  louder,  and  in  a 
different  key,  signifies  a  nearer  approach  and 
more  imminent  danger.    It  is  then  time  to 


leave  yonr  work  and  take  your  gun.  for  un- 
like many  featherless  bipeds,  or  the  infernal 
sensational  daily  newspapers,  these  friends 
never  lie  to  you.  and  when  every  fowl  utters 
the  scream  so  farniliarto  all  poultrymen  the 
enemy  has  arrived,  and  whether  you  see  him 
at  the  instant  or  uot,  bring  your  gun  to  your 
shoulder,  for  the  game  is  surely  there,  and 
you  will  see  him  soaring  away  with  one  of 
your  chickens.  Many  a  time  have  we,  by 
heeding  this  timely  warning,  rescued  chick- 
ens alive  and  unharmed,  after  being  carried 
several  feet  in  the  air. 

The  instantaneous  and  wonderful  obedience 
of  chickens  to  the  voice  of  the  mother-hen, 
arrd  indeed  to  suggestions  of  all  the  more 
elderly  inhabitants  of  the  poultry  yard,  fre- 
quently save  them  from  dire  calamity,  or 
from  being  transferred  to  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus of  young  hawks.  They  are  not  silly 
enough  to  imagine  that  with  their  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  its  dangers, they  know 
all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  earth,  neither 
have  they  discovered  that  their  parents  and 
experienced  relatives  are  fossilized  old  fools. 
Hence  they  heed  their  kindly  warnings  and 
counsel,  and  greatly  profit  thereby,  which 
certainly  should  be  a  standing  rebuke  to 
much  older  offspring,  of  far  more  liberal  en- 


Brown  Leghorn  Cockerel. 

dowments,  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  expect 
much  more,  but  in  whom  we  very  frequently 
find  much  loss. 

As  the  season  advances,  and  we  wish  the 
hens  to  run  at  large  with  their  broods,  we  let 
out  only  five  or  six  at  once,  in  various  parts 
of  the  field  and  allow  each  hen  to  become 
familiar  with  her  own  little  house  and  accus- 
tomed to  return  to  it  at  night,  before  letting 
them  all  out  at  once  ;  otherwise  much  con- 
fusion would  be  produced. 

When  rearing  with  hens,  in  former  years, 
we  have  been  quite  successful  in  depending 
largely  upon  scalded  1  udian  meal  as  food  for 
young  chickens.  Tr  ue,  it  is  rather  heavy, 
being  highly  concentrated,  but  chickens  in 
cliarce  of  hens  seem  to  thrive  on  food  which 
would  be  too  hearty  for  brooder  chickens, and 
especially  will  the  Indian  meal  diet  prove 
successful  in  cool  weather,  or  with  chickens 
hatched  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  have 
passed  the  "danger  point  "  before  the  heated 
term  arrives,  or  with  those  hatched  after  our 
hottest  weather  is  over.  We  have  reared  by 
hen  power  large  numbers  of  chickens  hatched 
early  iu  September,  carrying  them  through 
to  maturity  without  loss,  and  yet  every  bleak* 
fast  they  ever  had  was  of  scalded  Indian 
meal,  but  had  July  and  August  overtaken 
them  when  two  months  old,  and  had  they 
then  been  thus  fed,  it  might  and  probably 
would  have  caused  considerable  mortality. 
At  that  season  of  the  year,  even  when  rear- 
ing with  hens,  the  chickens  do  much  better 
if  an  equal  bulk  of  cracker  crumbs  are  added 
to  their  scalded  or  steamed  Indian  meal,  and 
the  two  ingredients  worked  together  until 
thoroughly  mixed  and  dry,  when  the  mass 
becomes  practically  a  Johnny  cake,  about  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  lrrdian  meal 
portion  of  it  has  beeu  scalded  or  steaured  in- 
stead of  baked.  Steaming  is  of  course  pref- 
erable to  scalding,  and  we  now  adopt  the 
former  altogether,  having  an  abundance  of 
steam  at  all  times  in  our  cook-house.  Broken 


crackers  can  nsnally  bo  obtained  at  any  bak- 
ery at  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 

But  chickens  should  not  be  reared  on  moist 
or  soft  food  alone, at  any  season  of  the  year.and 
whether  with  hens  or  in  brooders.  Allauthor- 
ities  agree  with  us  on  this  point.    We  never 
use  wheat  screenings,  because  they  are  com- 
paratively worthless,  and  consequently  too 
expensive  at  any  price,  but  we  teed  wheat, 
either  whole  or  broken,  to  ouryouug  chickens 
when  two  weeks  old.  and  also  keep  granu- 
lated oats  before  them  from  their  very  first 
feeding  until  they  are  say  fjur  weeks  old, 
when  we  discontinue  the  oats  because  some- 
what expensive  and  no  longer  really  nec- 
essary.   From  the  time  chickens  are  two 
weeks  old,  however,  we  keep  cracked  corn 
before    them,     from  which  the    meal  and 
also   the   coarser      particles    have  been 
removed,    and     we    have     never  found 
that    this  plan    cloyed    them    or  preven- 
ted   them  from    eating  a    sufficient  quan- 
tity of  other   food    which  we  wished  to 
give  them.    They   seem  to  expect  a  certain 
kind  of  food  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  at  a  certain  time,  and  to  reserve 
their  appetite  for  it.    If  the  cracked  corn  is 
placed  in  open  boxes  or  dishes  or  pans,  the 
chickens  are  apt  to  get  into  them  and  scratch 
and  scatter  the  cracked  corn  and 
possibly  waste  some  of  it  by  bury- 
ing it  in  the  dirt.  A  better  recep- 
tacle is  a  trough  or  box  two  inches 
deep,  five  inches  wide,  of  any  de- 
sired length,  furnished  with  a 
projecting  roof,  and  having  wires 
in   front,  through    which  the 
chickens  can  thrust  only  their 
heads  and  obtain  the  grain  with- 
out wasting  or  soiling  it.  We  will 
give  an  illustration  of  such  an 
arrangement  in  a  future  issue. 

We  never  wet  cracked  corn,  al- 
ways feed  it  dry.  and  to  avoid  all 
waste,  and  enable  the  chickens  to 
eat  it  up  clean,  it  should  be  sifted. 
It  can  usually  be  bought  with 
the  meal  thus  removed,  but  if 
not,  a  proper  sieve  can  be  easily 
constructed  by  purchasing  a  piece 
of  12-inch  mesh  wire  cloth,  and 
fastening  it  to  a  homemade  frame 
making  a  very  useful  article  at 
the  cost  of  only  a  few  cents; 
but  if  such  a  one  cannot  readily 
itm  Mt>*  vo!«  '<ii<!^0£~&^  he  constructed,  the  family  flour 
sieve  makes  a  very  good  substitute 
and  is  much  letter  than  none. 
To  avoid  complications,  however, 
and  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
the  family — very  possibly  your 
own — it  is  advisable  to  select  an 
opportunity  for  abstracting  this 
utensil  from  the  pantry  when 
the  female  portion  of  the  house- 
hold are  either  absent  or  engaged 
in  a  distant  portion  of  the  do- 
main ;  and  the  same  precau- 
tion may  very  wisely  and  safely  be  observed 
when  returning  it  again  to  its  accustomed 
place,  as  iu  that  case,  no  one  but  yourself  will 
be  any  wiser  for  the  performance,  or  ever 
know  of  its  occurrence. 

Do  not  misunderstand  us  as  wishing  to  in- 
still into  the  mind  of  any  one  a  want  of  per- 
fect confidence  between  husband  and  wife. 
This,  however,  seems  to  us  simply  one  of 
those  cases  where  "  if  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'twere  folly  to  be  wise." 

When  chickens  are  large  enough  to  eat 
whole  corn  it  can  be  substituted  for  the 
cr  icked  corn,  and  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
latter  avoided.  Whole  or  cracked  corn  thus 
kept  before  adult  poultry  would  render  them 
too  fat  for  profit,  but  it  has  no  such  effect 
upon  active,  roaming,  growing  chickens.  As 
the  best  food  for  chickens  is  quite  different 
from  that  required  by  the  mother  hens,  or 
other  fowls,  being  often  more  expensive,  and 
usually  more  laborious  to  prepare,  it  is  best 
always  to  locate  it  where  only  the  chickens 
can  have  access  to  it,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  fowls,  as  already  explained. 

W.  H.  Rudd. 
Orrocco  Poxdtry  Farm,  South  Natick,  Mass. 


MR.  KULP  S  POULTRY  YARD, 

The  illustration  of  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel 
is  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  of  Pottstown,  Pa., 
and  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world, as 
he  accomplished  a  feat  seldom  equalled,  win- 
ning four  first  prizes,  at  New  York.  Pending, 
Washington  and  Mt.  Gretna.  Mr.  Kulp  has 
also  won  on  his  Brown  Leghorns  at  West 
C  hester,  with  other  birds  than  this,  and  at 
the  leading  shows.  He  breeds  both  single- 
comb and  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
atrd  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  Black  Lang- 
shans.  Black  Minorcas.  Butt' Leghorns,  White 
Wyandottes.  Bull'  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks 
and  Belgian  Hares.  He  has  won  the  highest 
honors  at  all  the  shows  he  attended  and  on 
all  of  his  breeds. 
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TURKEYS  AS'  INCUBATORS. 

A.  J.  Smith,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 

In  an  issue  of  your  paper  I  noticed  an  arti- 
cle on  using  turkeys  as  incubators,  and  as  I 
was  in  the  act  of  almost  sending  for  a  200  egg 
size,  with  brooder  attached,  costing  §40,  I 
thought  I  would  try  the  turkeys  first. 

I  obtained  an  old-fashioned  gray  turkey, 
put  heron  porcelain  eggs,  and  fixed  her  so  she 
could  not  stand  up,  and  I  gave  her  no  wine. 
In  three  days  she  became  broody,  and  when 
taken  off  her  nest  she  would  go  back.  On 
the  third  evening  I  put  thirty  Plymouth 
Bock  eggs  under  her.  In  seven  days  I  tested 
the  eggs  and  found  twenty-two  fertile.  In 
twenty-two  days  I  took  from  under  her 
twenty-two  chicks  and  reset  her,  and  I  am 
raising  them  by  hand. 

I  then  bought  two  black  turkeys  and  made 
a  complete  failure.  They  were  like  the 
Irishman's  hen,  the  more  I  tried  to  make 
them  sit  the  more  they  would  not  sit,  and 
when  they  did  they  set  trying  to  stand  nn. 

I  did  not  become  discouraged,  so  I  went  and 
bought  three  young  gray  turkeys  that  had 
never  layed  an  egg,  with  the  same  result  as 
with  the  first  one,  and  I  now  have  120  eggs 
under  the  four  turkeys.  It  beats  an  incuba- 
tor. 

I  put  the  turkeys  in  a  pen  so  they  could 
come  off  the  nest  and  eat  and  drink.  I  keep 
feed  and  water  and  they  do  the  rest.  The 
reason  I  put  them  in  a  pen  is  because  I  can 
handle  them  better.  The  first  few  days  they 
cannot  get  away  from  you.  I  expect  to  hatch 
with  my  turkeys  100  chicks  every  three 
weeks  until  June.  They  are  better  sitters 
than  hens.  They  never  stay  off  their  eggs, 
only  leaving  long  enough  to  eat  and  drink. 
They  call  me  the  chicken  and  turkey  crank 
here.    They  say  I  mesmerize  the  turkeys. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  experience  with 
breeding  and  feeding  chicks.  I  have  Brown 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Bocks,  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes,  Indian  Games  and  Seabright  Bantams, 
hut  the  Leghorns  are  my  favorite  chickens.  I 
now  have  a  pen  of  thirteen  hens  that  lay  an 
average  of  ten  eggs  per  day  and  have  been  for 
a  month.  I  feed  in  the  mornings  a  mash 
made  from  boiled  lean  beef  scraps  and  the 
scraps  from  the  table  mixed  with  wheat.  I 
give  gTeenbone  twice  a  week.  I  chop  it  on  a 
block  with  a  hatchet.  I  sometimes  change 
that  to  a  food  of  cooked  turnips,  potatoes-, 
scraps  from  the  table  and  bran.  In  the  even- 
ing about  five  o'clock  I  feed  corn,  oats  and 
millet,  Kaffir  corn  alternately.  I  also  have  a 
pen  of  twelve  fine  Plymouth  Bock  pullets  and 
some  of  them  have  been  laying  for  six  weeks, 
but  they  do  not  lay  any  more  than  one-half 
as  many  eggs  as  the  Leghorns.  They  are  fed 
the  same  as  the  Leghorn  and  are  not  fat.  I 
adopt  the  rule,  "  no  scratching,  no  feed." 

I  have  been  breeding  Leghorns  and  I  find 
it  hard  to  breed  to  the  Standard.  The  cock- 
erels show  white  on  the  tips  of  their  wings.  I 
have  learned  what  the  cause  is,  which  is  that 
we  breed  cocks  too  light.  The  plumage 
should  be  darker.  I  now  have  a  strain  that 
the  hackle  is  a  dark  blood  red,  with  back 
stripes  down  the  centre  as  in  all  othors,  but 
the  black  on  them  is  so  black  it  shines.  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  got  them.  I  was  in  the 
country  and  I  saw  a  Leghorn  rooster  that  was 
just  my  ideal,  except  that  he  had  a  comb  not 
more  than  an  inch  high  ;  he  had  large  white 
lobes  and  very  long  wattles  ;  he  was  very 
large.  In  fact,  he  was  the  best  I  ever  saw, 
excepting  the  comb.  I  asked  the  lady  where 
she  got  him  and  she  said  her  son  sent  her  the 
eggs.  That  was  all  she  knew.  I  bought  him 
for  thirty-five  cents.  I  bred  him  to  pullets 
with  extra  large  combs  and  I  now  have  a  bird 
with  an  extra  reproduction  of  the  old  bird, 
except  the  comb  is  twice  as  large,  and  I  only 
had  two  culls  last  year  on  account  of  the 
white  in  the  wings.  I  am  now  using  him 
this  year  with  thirteen  choice  pallets,  and  I 
expect  good  results.  The  pullets  are  at  least 
one-quarter  larger  than  I  bred  last  year  and 
they  are  regular  egg  machines.  I  will  add 
that  an  article  in  your  paper  concerning 
"turkeps"has  saved  me  this  year  at  least 
S35,  besides  the  turkeys  beat  incubators. 


NO  MISTAKE  ABOUT  THE  FEED  THIS 
TIME. 

Clarence  V.  Lockwood,  Hurley,  N.  Y. 

In  your  February  number  you  said  that 
rolled  oats  would  he  discussed  in  the  March 
number.  In  the  first  place  I  will  state  that  I 
hatch  all  of  my  chicks  in  an  incubator  and 
brood  them  in  the  brooder  which  Mr.  Budd 
desci»besin  his  brooder  book,  and  can  truly 
say  that  both  incubator  and  brooder  give  the 
best  satisfaction.  I  do  not  use  moisture  in  my 
incubator.  My  chicks  have  charcoal  grit  and 
"water  before  them  always. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1897,  I  hatched  sixty- 


seven  as  fine  and  healthy  chicks  as  any  one 
could  wish  for.  Their  feed  for  the  first  week 
consisted  of  wheat  bread  moistened  in  milk. 
They  were  fed  all  that  they  could  eat  up 
clean  every  three  hours  and  with  this  feed 
they  grew  very  fast  and  were  very  healthy. 
The  second  week  I  began  feeding  dry  rolled 
oats  every  other  meal,  and  I  had  not  fed  it 
four  days  before  I  notice  that  three  of  my 
chicks  had  bowel  complaint,  and  in  three 
days  more  there  were  about  one  dozen  affected 
with  the  malady  and  the  entire  lot  looked 
sickly.  After  studying  the  case  for  sometime 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was 
caused  by  feeding  rolled  oats,  therefore  I 
stopped  feeding  it  and  fed  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  instead,  the  result  being  that  what  was 
left  began  to  brighten  up,  and  in  about  a 
week's  time  they  were  as  lively  as  ever. 
Then  I  read  an  article  which  recommended 
rolled  oats  as  an  excellent  feed  for  young 
chicks,  so  thinking  that  I  might  have  been 
mistaken  I  tried  it  again,  but  with  the  same 
result  and  the  same  old  complaint.  I  will 
also  say  that  I  have  tried  it  with  chicks 
under  hens  but  with  no  better  success. 


AN  EXCELLENT  RECORD— THE  BONE 
CUTTER. 

Chas.  W.  Smith,  Gloversvilk,  N.  Y. 
r  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  success  I  have 
had  with  poultry  in  the  past  season, and  I  owe 
my  success  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  by  fol- 
lowing its  directions.  I  raised  ninety-five, 
chickens  and  wintered  forty-six  head;  thirty 
are  Plymouth  Bocks  and  sixteen  are  Brown 
Leghorns.  I  have  received  from  the  above  as 
follows:  January,  136  eggs;  February,  175; 
sixteen  days  in  March,  26S.  I  have  fed  them 
according  to  directions  in  The  Foui.trt 
Keeper.  I  also  bought  one  of  the  Mann  bone 
cutters,  which  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
poultryman.  I  look  more  eagerly  for  The 
Poultry  Keeper  than  I  do  for  the  daily 
paper,  and  I  would  not  do  without  it  if  it  were 
four  times  the  subscription  price. 


SECTION  OF  LATH  FENCE. 


With  Half  Laths  at  Bottom  it  is  Made  Dog 
Proof  and  Strong. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAY  OF  POUL- 
TRY  AT  WINNIPEG. 

A.  Williams,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  Manitoba  Poultry  Association  held 
their  annual  exhibition  at  Fonseca  Hall,  705 
Main  street,  from  the  14th  to  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  for  quality  and  quantity  com- 
bined surpassed  anything  ever  before  held  in 
this  city,  although  the  puhlic  attendance  was 
not  quite  so  ilarge  as  other  years,  and  as  was 
generally  expected,  occasioned  somewhat  by 
the  sudden  inclemency  of  the  weather,  never- 
theless the  success  of  the  show  was  in  every 
way  satisfactory  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
Mr.  Sharp  Butterfield  had  no  easy  task  before 
him  to  accomplish, which  took  him  over  three 
days'  hard  work  ;  although  the  good  birds 
were  in  the  majority,  notwithstanding  quite  a 
few  fell  under  that  penetrating  eye  ;  some 
for  a  bit  of  feather  in  the  foot  of  a  Plymouth 
Bock  or  that  of  a  Wyandotte,  and  for  a  speck 
of  white  in  the  flights  of  a  Brown  Leghorn  or 
anything  approaching  the  color,  or  white  in 
the  plumage  of  any  bird  where  it  ought  not 
to  be. 

I  would  like  to  state  right  here  that  one  of 
our  breeders  who  imported  a  White  Wyan- 
dotte cockerel  from  some  of  our  neighbors 
across  the  border,  with  the  assurance  that 
said  bird  scored  under  a  certain  judge  ninety- 
four  points,  the  bird  being  exhibited  here, 
Mr.  Butterfield  gave  him  eighty -eight  points. 
When  the  score  card  of  ninety-four  was  pre- 
sented to  the  judge,  he  remarked,  "I  cannot 
see  for  the  very  life  of  me  how  any  one  could 
give  a  bird  like  that  a  score  of  ninety-four  ; 
just  look  at  his  under  colors,  quite  yellow." 
All  that  saw  the  bird  were  satisfied  that  the 
judge  was  right,  for  how  in  this  world  of  na- 
ture can  we  expect  grapes  of  thorns  or  White 


Wyandottes  from  yellow  ones?  "Oh  jl 
gods  of  poultry,  beware." 

The  prizes  were  as  under.  Breeding  pens, 
fiirsts,  §1.81  :  second,  $1.50 ;  third  H.  C. ; 
single  birds  all  S1.50,  81.00  ;  third  H.  C,  with 
two  of  SI.  00.  Challenge  cups  for  the  best  pen 
of  American  or  Asiatic  fowl,  presented  by 
Lieut.  Governor  Patterson  and  the  other  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  L.  Drewry,  for  the  three 
highest  scoring  males  and  females  bred  in 
Manitoba  or  Northwest  Territory.  God 
only  knows  where  the  winners  came  from. 
A  medal  is  given  every  year  by  the  donaters 
of  the  aforesaid  cups.  There  were  also  do- 
nated eighteen  cups  and  medals,  besides  §350, 
of  the  Brovincial  Legislature,  annual  grant, 
likewise  $25  from  the  city  council,  and  up- 
wards of  §50  in  cash  prizes,  saying  nothing  ol 
the  sweepstake  cups  and  special  prizes  given 
by  our  business  people  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Chadwick  had  good  reason  to  be  justly 
proud,  and  with  the  beaming  smile  and  the 
"how  do  you  do"  to  everybody,  indicated 
that  he  was.  So  the  Association  is  to  be 
highly  complimented  for  the  grand  exhibit 
they  brought  forward,  and  Mr.  Butherford. 
who  is  both  treasurer  and  superintendent  of 
the  Association  this  year,  was  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  and  the  Association  has 
much  cause  for  thankfulness  in  having  such 
a  man  as  "  Billy "  at  their  command.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  it  reminds  me*  very 
much  of  a  beggar  riding  a  good  horse  to  death- 
Written  expressly  by  your  own  correspond, 
ent  for  The  Poultry  Keeper.  Upwards 
of  a  thousand  birds  shown. 


GUARANTEEING  EGGS. 

'  A.  E.  Smock,  Colburn,  Ind. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  now  approaching 
when  large  numbers  of  eggs  will  be  sold  for 
hatching,  and  the  question  that  is  now  puz- 
zling breeders  is  "Shall  we  sell  eggs  for  hatch-, 
ing  this  season  ?  "  "  What  shall  we  charge- 
and  shall  we  guarantee  them  to  hatch  ?_!'  All 
these  questions  can  be  answered  by  the 
breeder  himself,  but  a  few  suggestions  along 
this  line  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

Large  numbers  of  breeders  have  been  un- 
successful in  selling  eggs  at  any  price,  and  a 
few  have  resolved  never  to  sell  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing again  ;  such  a  resolution  may  be  all  right 
for  those  who  can  turn  all  their  eggs  into, 
chickens,  but  the  majoriiy  of  breeders  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  facilities  for 
hatching  all  their  eggs,  or  may  not  caTeto- 
hatch  them  for  various  reasons,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence are  willing  to  sell  part  of  them  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

And  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  between 
high  and  low  prices?  I  consider  S5  a  high, 
price.  $2  reasonable,  and  SI  a  low  price  for 
thirteen  eggs  which  are  fresh  and  will  hatch 
on  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  breeders  live  in  cities  or  small  towns, 
they  have  only  a  small  range  for  their  stock, 
and  they  must  buy  all  their  feed,  give  their 
stock  better  care  therefore,  and  they  must 
charge  S2  or  S3  per  sitting  for  their  eggs.  We 
all  know  such  eggs  cannot  produce  so  many 
good  healthy  chickens  as  eggs  from  hens  on  a 
good  range.  But  we  do  not  blame  the  breeder,, 
for  he  cannot  produce  them  any  cheaper. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  man  who  sells. 
eggs  for  $1  per  thirteen  ;  he  raises  his  own 
feed,  he  also  has  a  good  range  for  his  stock, 
he  produces  them  cheap  and  he  can  sell  cheap 
and  still  make  a  good  margin  for  profit  and 
his  eggs  always  hatch  good.  So  you'see  how 
some  breeders  can  sell  eggs  for  SI  per  thirteen 
and  guarantee  one-half  of  them  to  hatch  or 
replace  them  free,  while  others  must  charge- 
fiom  S2  to  So  and  not  guarantee  a  hatch. 

I  imagine  you  will  say  "that  the  high 
priced  man  has  the  best  stock."  It  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  stock  that  costs  the  most  money,, 
as  you  can  see  by  the  above.  As  a  general 
rule  the  SI  man  has  purchased  his  eggs  or 
stock  from  the  high  priced  fellow,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  for  us  to  hear  of  his  stock 
winning  over  the  high  priced  fellows.  But 
he  believes  in  low  prices,  large  sales  and 
small  profits,  and  he  generally  has  the  most 
cash  at  the  end  of  the  season  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  most  friends.  Now  why  pay  S3 
or  §5  for  thirteen  eggs  not  guaranteed  to- 
hatch  when  you  can  get  thirteen  for  §1,  one- 
half  guaranteed  to  hatch  and  from  just  as- 
good  or  better  stock.  . 


Any  reader  desiring  plans  of  an  incubator,, 
parts  all  illustrated,  with  directions  for  oper~ 
ating,  can  get  them  by  sending  two  stamps- 
(for  postage  and  stationery)  to  our  editor,  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  X.  J.  They  are  sent 
free.  The  incubator  is  operated  by  hot  wates 
and  hundreds  have  been  used  since  1SS2. 
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LICE  A  BLESSING. 

L'.  J.  Stephan,  Grayling,  Mich. 

Although  it  is  hard  to  think  how  fowls 
must  sutt'er  from  line  wherever  persons  have 
hens  and  neglect  them,,  yet  if  it  were  not  for 
lice  lazy  folks  would  ruin  the  poultry  busi- 
ness sure.  They  would  buy  a  few  hens,  feed 
them  egg  food,  and  that  is  all  that  would  be 
required  and  they  would  sing  : 

Silting  by  the  fireside 

Smoking  a  lung  clay, 
That's  the  way  llike'to 

Make  my  hens  lay. 

Sitting  bv  the  fireside 

-mokliig  a  lonsj  clay,  ~* 

That's  the  way  1  like  to  pass 
The  winter  hights  away 

I  have  been  interested  in  poultry  ever  since 
I  was  twelve  yejirsold.  At  that  age  1  worked 
in  a  factory  in  Franco,  then  I  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  worked  hard  to  clear  a  farm.  I 
worked  too  hard  for  my  own  good.  Now  I 
am  in  the  same  place  where  I  have  started  in 
the  poultry  business.  I  have  three  coops,  one 
11x6,  one  8x12  and  another  6x12,  and  all  have 
good  roofs, .  made  with  board  and  lathed  and 
plastered,  and  the  roosts  are  movable,  three 
feet  high.  I  have  sixbr.eeds,  also  one  pair  of 
guineas  and  I.  am  breeding  ducks.  I  have 
120  acres  of  good  land,  about  60  acres  of  low 
land  and  60  acres  of  high  land.  The  fowls, 
which  I  let  run  in  the  summer,  do  not  need 
to  have  any  gravel,  for  they  can  get  all  they 
want.  The  soil-is  sandy,  gravelly,  and  there 
is  never  any  mud  no  matter  how  much  it 
rains.  I  inclose  some  gravel  and  want  to 
know  what  you  think  of  it.  I  can  get  tons 
and  tons  of  the  same.  Do  you  think  I  can 
sell  it.  When  Llook  over  your  paper  I  have 
t<>  laugh  to  see  some  of  the  titles  of  the  letters 
before  reading  any  of  them.  I  know  pretty 
nearly  what  the  answer  will  be.  The  gravel 
1  get  from  a  creek  which  runs  fast.  I  put  it 
in  a  screen  and  the  sand  washes  away.  What 
is  left  in  the  screen.!  can  break  into  the  right 
shape. 

[The  gravel  is-excellent. — Ed.] 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  TICK  QUES- 
TION. 

"Subscriber." 

A  friend  ofniine  who  loves  poultry  ardently 
has  an  ingenious  theory  that  lice,  the  scourge 
of  the  business,  largely  originates  from  the 
woods,  the  wood  pile,  old  wood,  saw  dust, 
etc.,  that  the  buds  can  bring  them.  My  posi- 
tive friend  has  nearly  convinced  me  that  he 
Is  on  the  right  track.  He  claims  that  the 
forests  are  full  of  wood  ticks,  and  that  sports- 
men affirm  in  some  sections  that  partridges 
and  other  game  birds  are  nearly  exterminated 
by  wood  ticks  ;  that  dwelling  houses  in  the 
cities,  with  never  a-  hen  tor  blocks,  have 
been  known  to  be  scourged  by  the  presence 
of  the  tick  or  mite,  nearly  invisible  to  the  eye 
but  mightily  in  evidence  with  its  bite,  and  its 
nuisance  and  its  number,  and  even  in  the 
public  libraries.  How  did  they  get  there? 
How  did  they  get  in  the  woods  miles  and 
miles  away  from  human  habitation?  Are 
they  in  the  woods?  Go  in  the  early  fall  to 
some  old  stump  of  a  tree  moulding  in  dry  rot 
and  see.  Neglect,  dirt  and  laziness  on  the 
part  of  any  poor  human  male  or  female  did 
not  put  them  there,  at  least  in  the  sweet 
green  woods,  away  from  man's  profaning 
win  k.  How  is  it  they  get  in  the  rich  man's 
parlor  suit  compelling  him  to  send  it  to  the 
auction  room  ?  Was  it  the  old  excelsior  in 
some  heirloom,  which  had  dry  rotted  and 
bred  them  just  as  the  old  stump  in  the  woods? 

Have  poultry  men  not  been  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree?  Instead  of  the  mites  and  ticks 
and  lice  emanating  and  originating  from  the 
much-abused  hen  house  (owned  by  a  lazy 
farmer,  though  heaven  knows  he  is  bent  with 
work)  instead  cf  the  pests  cri^ lu.iting  thei'is 
did  they  not  rather  emanate  from  the  woods 
and  wood  in  its  various  shapes  of  stove  wood, 
boards,  sawdust,  shavings,  old  wood,  soft 
wood,  decayed  wood,  wood  that  ought  to  have 
been  consigned  to  the  Haines  long  age? 

I  know  that  entomological  gentlemen  clas- 
sify this  tick  species  let  us  call  it.  1  do  not 
pretend  to  boa  scientist,  though  I  have  tried 
to  get  posted  on  this  subject  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  entomological 
gentlemen  are  discreetly  averse  to  prying 
into  the  hannts  and  ways  of  the  creature  too 
closely,  and  that  their  reports  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  do  not  amount  to  "Hannah 
Cook's  darn."  Like  my  positive  friend  1 
am  see  little  difference  in  these  minute  white 
ticks,  whatever  they  are  called,  and  from  our 
own  observation  we  have  concluded  that 
those  in  the  hen  house,  on  the  birds  and 
sometimes  in-  the  city  houses  and  libraries, 
are  much  the  same  thins  under  slightly  dif- 
ferent condition* ;  and  that  they  all  largely 


originate  from  the  "  wood  tick."  The  sub- 
ject is  a  disagreeable  one,  and  one  smears  his 
hands  in  the  handling  of  it,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  must  be  noticed  by  some  one. 

Here  in  Springfield  at  the  present  time  the 
great  elms  and  other  shade  trees  throughout 
the  city  are  redolent  of  kerosene  emulsion  as 
a  preventative  or  remedy  for  some  parasite. 
The  question  asserts  itself.  "  Were  our  fore- 
fathers troubled  in  the  same  manner  ?  "  I 
for  one  do  not  believe  tin  y  were.  That  the 
wanton  killing  of  the  birds  bus  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  increase  of  the  insi  ct  pest  is  an 
important  matter  too.  Excelsior  is  QOt  much 
used  tor  furniture  now  for  some  reason. 

I  do  not  believe  in  sawdust  for  incubators. 
Hard  wood  perches  and  nest  boxes  are  good 
things,  and  old  wood  is  a  good  thing  to  leave 
alone  for  hen  houses. 

While  011  this  subject,  and  anent  the  feel- 
ings of  a  poor  chick  or  fowl  under  the  bite  of 
a  large  head  louse,  (another  kind  of  fellow, ) 
here  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Livingston's 
"Travels  and  Explorations  in  South  Africa," 
showing  the  effect  of  the  bite  on  a  human 
being  of  a  tick  of  formidable  proportions 
known  as  "Tampan."  The  symptoms  of 
man  and  fowl  are  suggestively  similar  :  "  It 
is  a  kind  of  tick  from  the  size  of  a  pin  to 
that  of  a  pea.  It  sucks  the  blood  until  quite 
full,  is  then  of  a  dark  blue  color  and  its  skin 
so  tough  and  yielding  that  it  is  impossible  to 
burst  it  by  any  amount  of  squeezing  with  the 
lingers.  I  had  theeffeets  of  its  former  bite  in 
former  years  and  eschewed  all  native  huts 
ever  after.  I  shall  detail  the  effects  of  its 
bite.  There  is  a  tingling  sensation  of  mingled 
pain  and  itching  which  commences  asceuding 
the  limb  until  the  poison  imbibed  reaches  the 
abdomen,  where  it  soon  causes  violent  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  with  fever.  I  was  assured 
by  an  intelligent  Portuguese  there  that  it  has 
sometimes  been  the  cause  of  the  fever.  The 
anxiety  my  friends  at  Tete  manifested  to 
keep  my  men  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Tam- 
pans of  the  village  made  it  evident  that  they 
had  seen  cause  to  dread  this  insignificant  in- 
sect." 

[Onr  correspondent  omitted  to  give  name. 
The  tick  of  the  woods  and  other  insects  are 
different  from  the  red  mites  of  the  hen  house. 
We  have  found  the  wood  pile  full  of  mites, 
bat  carried  there  by  the  hens.  There  are 
thousands  of  species,  but  all  do  not  attack 
fowls.  The  chicken  louse  will  quickly  leave 
man  or  animals.  The  tick  seems  ready  to  at- 
tack anything. — Ed.] 


A  HOT  HOUSE  FOR  CHICKS. 

W.  R.  B. 

One  year  ago  we  concluded  that  whatever 
was  a  benefit  to  young  tender  plants  would  be 
of  equal  benefit  for  young  chicks  and  there- 
fore we  put  our  chicks,  when  a  few  weeks  old 
from  the  brooder,  into  the  hot  bed.  Wo 
found  this  such  a  splendid  place  for  young 
chicks  that  we  have  enlarged  the  first  idea  as 
a  scratching  and  dusting  pen  and  we  have 
made  it  a  grand  winter  resort  for  our  chicks 
of  larger  growth.  We  dug  a  trench  five  feet 
wide,  two  feet  deep  and  twenty-five  feet 
long.  It  can  be  made  any  length  desired. 
We  filled  this  trench  one  foot  with  horse  ma- 
nure and  the  other  with  ground.  This 
trench  runs  east  and  west.  On  the  south  side 
are  boards  one  foot  in  the  ground  and  one  toot 
above  the  ground.  On  the  north  side  the 
boards  extend  one  foot  in  the  ground  and  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  On  the  south  side  tho 
roof  is  made  of  alternate  window  sash  with 
lights  in  and  boards  nailed  on  cleats,  and  this 
part  of  the  roof  stands  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  roof  on  the  north  side  is  made  of  boards 
nailed  on  to  cleats  in  sections  and  it  is  com- 
paratively flat.  The  entire  roof  being  made 
in  sections  can  he  removed  in  a  short  time  as 
the  horse  manure  must  be  removed  ouce  or 
twice  every  year.  Close  up  the  end  with 
boards  and  put  a  door  at  each,  and  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man,  as  the  comb  of  the 
roof  is  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  ground  has  never  been  frozen 
on  the  inside  during  the  past  winter,  and  if 
any  of  your  readers  will  construct  a  hot  bed 
of  this  kind,  ccver  the  ground  inside  with 
litter  and  throw  tin-  feed  among  the  litter, 
they  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  how 
much  time  their  fowls  will  spend  in  this  re- 
sort on  rough,  stormy,  cold  days,  and  how 
much  it  will  add  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
their  (lock.  The  size  of  this  winter  resort 
can  be  varied  to  suit  the  necessities  and  tastes 
of  yonr  many  readers,  and  a  trial  will  con- 
vince any  of  them  that  a  small  expenditure 
in  cash  and  labor,  applied  as  shown  above, 
will  return  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  flock  and  in  profit 
derived  therefrom. 


THE  SAME  FOOD   NOT  APPLICABLE. 

W.  H.  Brundige,  Bridgeport  Ala. 

A  friend  of  mine  sent  nie  100  chicks.  White 
Wyandottes,  to  raise  for  him.  1  can  give 
them  the  same  treatment  as  I  do  the  Black 
Langshans.  The  White  Wyandottes  are  not 
as  strong.  I  cannot  with  this  lot  raise  both 
breeds  together  in  the  same  brooder.  The 
food  that  the  Black  Langshans  thrive  npon 
kills  the  White  Wyandottes.  I  finally  had 
to  take  the  Black  Langshans  away  from  the 
White  Wyandottes.  I  feed  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes on  hard  boiled  eggs  and  crackers 
ground  very  fine,  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head. 
I  cannot  feed  the  White  Wyandottes  on  oat 
flakes,  but  the  Black  Langshans  thrive  on 
them.  I  water  the  White  Wyandottes  about 
one-half  hour  after  feeding,  and  when  they 
are  through  drinking  they  are  the  most  help- 
less looking  things  I  ever  saw  ;  their  legs 
spread  apart  and  they  standstill  and  cannot 
move-  I  use  warm  water  and  stand  by  them 
until  the  last  one  drinks,  then  I  have  to  help 
them  in  the  warm  brooder,  and  after  staying 
in  the  brooder  one  hour  I  let  them  out  to 
scratch  incut  clover;  they  have  plenty  of 
grit  to  eat.  After  being  thoroughly  warmed 
they  look  considerably  better.  It  takes  ten 
times  the  trouble  and  pains  to  raise  this  lot  of 
White  Wyandottes  as  it  does  the  Black  Lang- 
shans. Give  me  the  Black  Langshan  for  all 
purposes.  I  have  lost  fifteen  White  Wyan- 
dottes and  I  have  not  lost  a  single  Black 
Langshan.    What  is  straddle  legs  in  chicks? 

[It  may  he  due  to  that  "  family  "  of  White 
Wyandottes  being  weak.  Straddle  leg  is  an 
ailment  in  which  the  legs  spread  out  and  will 
not  support  the  chick.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

A  Poultry  Friend. 

As  the  hatching  season  for  farmers  in  gen- 
eral about  here,  and  being  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper,  and  having  been  benefited  by 
it  very  much,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  some 
of  my  experience  in  poultry  raising  on  the 
farm. 

As  I  have  worked  at  poultry  raising  for 
several  years  with  success,  I  prefer  pure  bred 
stock,  which  maybe  of  any  breed  that  you 
desire.  (1  prefer  the  Plymouth  Bocks  for 
general  purpose  and  hardiness.)  Change  the 
males  every  year,  as  inbreeding  is  a  sure 
source  to  "crow- heads"  and  weakening  of 
the  flock.  Have  your  flock  in  good  condition 
and  there  will  be  little  trouble  with  regard  to 
egg  hatching.  I  use  plenty  of  Persian  Insect 
Powder  on  the  hens  while  they  are  setting,  to 
keep  them  free  from  lice,  and  wheu  a  brood 
is  hatched  I  dust  them  well  with  the  powder 
and  give  a  suitable  coop,  which  may  be  made 
of  lath,  some  eight  feet  by  four  feet  with  a 
good  box  turned  on  its  side  for  them  to  sleep 
in.  Never  allow  them  to  roost  on  the  damp 
ground  nor  be  drenched  with  rain,  as  they 
will,  if  cooped  in  the  old  fashioned  A  shaped 
coop,  as  some  do,  and  then  complain  that 
t  heir  chicks  die.  I  use  the  box  and  yard,  and 
feed  corn  bread  made  as  for  ns.  only  put 
some  black  pepper  in  it  and  moisten  with 
sweet  milk  enough  to  crumble.  Never  feed 
sloppy  feed.  Give  powdered  charcoal,  some 
fine  grit  and  plenty  of  pure  water-  I  also 
feed  a  variety  of  feed  after  the  chicks  are  a 
few  days  old,  such  as  crumbs,  raw  potatoes, 
table  scraps,  etc.  I  hardly  ever  lose  a  chick 
after  it  is  ouce  hatched,  excepting  by  accid- 
ent. Of  course  poultry  raising  means  care  and 
work. 


CUTTING  OFF  THE  COMBS. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  among  game 
breeders  to  cut  oil'  the  combs  and  wattles  of 
the  males,  remarks  Fnim  ami  Fin.uilv.  It  is 
not  believed  to  be  a  cruel  process,  but  of  that 
we  are  not  so  sure,  as  the  removal  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  body  is  attended  with  pain  to  a 
certain  extent.  Leghorn  breeders  are  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  cutting  off  the 
combs  in  order  toavoid  the  effects  of  the  frost 
in  winter,  which  cuts  off  the  combs  slowly 
and  painfully.  The  one  is  done  quickly  and 
the  other  is  slow  torture.  It  is  not  safe  to 
cut  off  the  combs  and  wattles  of  old  birds,  as 
they  bleed  very  profusely.  Young  birds 
(males  and  females)  may  be  "dubbed"  when 
four  months  old.  or  as  soon  as  the  comb  is  well 
developed.  Use  a  sharp  shears  or  razor.  A 
very  sharp  knife  will  answer.  Cut  oil'  the 
wattles  first  and  then  the  comb,  and  bathe 
the  parts  with  cold  alum  water.  The  solution 
of  alum  should  be  as  strong  as  possible,  and 
the  parts  well  saturated  with  it.  Ouradvice 
is  not  to  cut  at  all  if  it  can  be  avoided,  aud 
subject  the  large  comb  breeds  only  to  the 
process. — Farm  and  Fireside. 
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GOOD  HATCH  BY  A  BEGINNER, 

A.  F.  Gentry,  Sturgeon,  Miss. 

I  manufactured  a  hot  air  incubator  after 
the  plan  found  in  your  "Poultry  Keeper  Il- 
lustrator." the  capacity  eighty  eggs.  We 
aimed  to  run  it  at  103  degrees,  and  did  keep 
it  at  that  temperature  most  of  the  time,  but  it 
■would  take  a  spurt  occasionally  and  got  at 
one  time  as  high  as  112  degrees  and  several 
times  at  107,  10S  and  109  degrees-  It  also 
dropped  as  low  as  SO.  So  and  90  degrees.  We 
did  not  use  any  moisture  at  any  time  (the 
weather  being  very  damp  and  rainy)  but 
kept  the  ventilator  open  all  the  time.  We 
filled  the  machine  on  March  lltrt  with  S2 
eggs,  and  not  being  experts  at  the  business, 
■we  did  not  test  out  the  infertile  eggs  on  the 
eighth  day.  In  fact,  we  did  test  out  only  one 
egg  and  broke  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  a 
live  chick,  so  we  concluded  to  let  them  all 
remain.  Now  for  the  results:  On  the  20th 
day  we  took  out  two  chicks,  and  on  the  21st 
day  we  took  out  45 chicks,  making  in  all  47  as 
plump,  vigorous  and  healthy  chicks  as  I  ever 
saw.  After  the  23d  day  we  broke  the  remain- 
ing eggs  and  found  six  chicks  dead  in  the 
shell  and  the  remainder  infertile.  I  forgot 
to  state  that  we  turned  the  eggs  in  the  incu- 
bator twice  a  day  from  the  time  they  were 
put  in  to  the  time  they  commenced  to  hatch. 
I  am  a  subscriber  of  several  poultry  journals 
and  I  am  free  to  state  that  I  get  more  practi- 
cal information  from  The  Poultby  Keepeb 
than  from  all  the  rest  combined. 


FEEDING  AND  EGGS. 

Mr.  W.  Poffenberger,  Bakersville,  Md. 

In  raising  yonng  chicks  I  find  quite  a  sav- 
ing in  sifting  the  cracked  corn:  the  meil 
that  would  go  to  waste  can  then  be  baked  into 
"pones."  ttiusgiviuga  change,  and  where  a 
quantity  is  cracked  at  a  time  something  is 
here  saved.  It  is  the  little  items  that  need 
watching.  I  have  160  hens  which  in  March 
layed  240  eggs,  and  before  the  month  was  up 
16  of  them  were  setting  and  five  had  chicks. 
My  towls  are  yarded,  and  when  they  wish  to 
set  I  find  it  economy  of  time  and  work  to 
break  them  of  sitting  by  exchanging  yards,  I 
believe  in  giving  a  lunch  to  yarded  fowls  at 
noon.  You  do  not  treat  other  stock  that  way 
and  we  would  not  like  to  wait  hungry  all  day 
to  get  a  full  supper.  For  instance,  in  winter, 
give  cabbage  heads  for  them  to  work  on  or 
something  to  scratch  for.  I  believe  in  keep- 
ing them  busy  and  the  busier  they  are  the 
better.  How  they  enjoy  gTit.  The  more  you 
learn  about  the  care  of  poultry  the  more  you 
see  to  learn.  Each  day  you  find  something 
new  for  a  study.  For  the  rattling  in  the 
throat  I  have  found  one  grain  each  of  quinine 
and  bromide  of  potash,  twice  a  day.  a  good 
remedy,  also  dry  sulphur  in  the  throat,  as 
soon  the  hoarse  breathing  is  noticed,  which 
will  often  bring  them  right. 


BREAD  OR  ROLLED  OATS. 

Mrs.  J.  Arnold,  Franktown,  Va. 

I  saw  quite  a  number  writing  on  "Polled 
Oats"  in  the  March  number  and  I  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  lost  more  than 
half  which  had  come  out  last  spring  and 
bummer.  I  feed  nothing  hut  rolled  oats, 
Sometimes  they  would  appear  well  until  they 
were  two  weeks  old  and  then  they  would 
commence  to  die.  They  seemed  to  get  small 
and  sit  all  over  the  yard  and  sleep.  I  would 
find  four  or  five  dead  in  the  coops  in  the 
morning.  I  did  not  notice  Mr.  J.  G.  Peter- 
son's experience  in  the  December  number.  I 
did  not  see  anything  about  it  nntil  the  March 
number.  About  the  middle  of  last  month  I 
had  one  hen  to  come  off  with  nine  fine  Plym- 
outh Rocks-  1  had  no  rolled  oats,  so  I  fed  on 
cooked  wheat  and  corn  bread,  and  I  never 
saw  finer  chickens.  I  nave  not  lost  one  and 
tbey  are  the  largest  I  ever  had  at  their  age. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Peterson  that  rolled  oats 
are  not  good,  but  cooked  bread  is  the  best  for 
young  chickens. 

GOOD  LAYING. 

J.  C.  Gregg,  Leslersville,  N.  Y. 
I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  In  1S97  I  kept  nine  pullets  which 
layed  in  a  year  129  eggs  each  on  an  average. 
I  raised  40  young  fowls  and  the  profit  above 
the  feed  was  about  S26.  or  nearly  S3  each  for 
the  year.  This  year  I  have  15  pullets  which 
have  layed  this  month  (March)  360  eggs,  or 
an  average  of  24  per  chick.  How  is  this  for 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper?  I  feed  corn,  buckwheat  and 
ground  hone.  I  would  like  to  see  the  March 
record  from  some  other  varieties  in  The 
Poultry  Keeper. 


FAILED  WITH  HIS  INCUBATOR. 

R.  M.  Duolap,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

I  made  an  incubator  according  to  my  own 
ideas,  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  hatched  a 
few  chicks.  This  spring  I  made  one  as  nearly 
as  I  could  (using  the  same  tank)  like  the  one 
described  so  minutely  in  the  "  Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrator,"  except  that  I  provided  a 
ton  ventilator  to  use  in  case  of  necessity  ; 
otherwise  it  was  the  same  in  principle,  with 
more  space  between  the  boxes.  This  space  I 
packed  with  clover  chaff.  I  have  tried  it 
twice  with  not  an  egg  to  start :  the  first  trial 
of  the  first  day  the  thermometer  ran  up  to  110 
soon  after  putting  in  the  eggs,  audit  remained 
so  several  hours  ;  after  that  the  temperature 
never  varied  more  than  five  degress  from  103. 

My  thermometer  was  tested  under  tbe 
wings  of  two  hens.  I  selected  eggs  from 
among  my  own  and  my  neighbors.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  have  had  none  to  start 
this  time  in  two  trials,  when  before  a  majority 
started  and  a  few  hatched.  The  temperature 
was  more  nearly  correct  with  the  complete 
failnre  than  with  partial  success.  My  con- 
clusion is  that  somehow  the  clover  chaff  from 
the  threshing  is  poisonous  to  the  eggs,  or  that 
possibly  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
air  in  the  cellar,  which,  however,  is  appar- 
ently clear.    Is  my  conclusion  correct? 

[We  do  not  attempt  to  claim  that  when  he 
adds  "his  own  ideas"  to  the  incubator  he  will 
succeed.  In  fact,  that  is  a  difficulty  we  have 
to  meet.  We  never  recommended  clover  chaff, 
as  it  does  not  absorb  and  retain  the  heat  like 
sawdust,  nor  did  we  recommend  the  top  venti- 
lator, as  that  was  just  what  we  would  not  al- 
low under  any  circumstances.  With  all  due 
respect  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  if  he  will  permit  us  to 
be  a  little  free  in  our  expression,  we  will  say 
— make  it  according  to  "our  ideas"  and  it 
will  give  good  results.— Ed.] 


BREEDING  WILD  GEESE. 

Writing  of  wild  geese,  B.  Perley  Poore,  in 
The  American  Cultivator,  says  mongrel  geese 
used  to  be  raised  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Essex  county  for  Boston  market,  where  ready 
sale  was  found  for  tbem  at  double  the  price  of 
common  geese.  The  expense  of  keeping 
them,  especially  where  they  could  have  ac- 
cess to  running  water,  was  less  than  for  the 
common  geese,  as  they  grew  faster  with  less 
feeding,  were  more  hardy  and  fattened 
easier.  But,  being  the  offspring  of  wild  and 
tame  geese,  their  multiplication  was  much 
more  difficult. 

Our  tame  geese  come  from  England  and 
from  Germany,  although  of  late  years  some 
have  been  brought  from  China.  The  wild 
geeee  are  peculiar  to  North  America,  none 
having  been  seen  in  Europe  until  they  were 
introduced  as  a  natural  curiosity  from  Canada 
at  an  early  period  in  the  settlement  of  that 
country :  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of 
Anas  Canadensis,  by  which  they  have  since 
been  known  and  described  by  naturalists.  A 
few  of  the  numerous  Hocks  that  pass  over  us 
are  known  to  breed  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  pass 
Hudson's  Bay,  pursuing  their  course  still  fur- 
ther toward  the  pole,  and  enjoy  the  summer 
in  regions  hitherto  unexplored  by  man, 
doubtless  as  delightful  to  them  as  those  in  the 
same  quarter  are  in  the  imagination  of  Lient. 
Greely  and  other  Arctic  explorers- 

The  supreme  Author  of  nature,  who  invari- 
ably proportions  means  to  ends,  has  formed 
this  species  with  habits  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion ;  for  they  have  no  propensity  to  breed 
until  three  or  four  years  old  :  otherwise, 
being  enfeebled  during  the  process  of  incuba- 
tion, and  by  guarding  and  searching  after 
food  for  their  young,  they  would  not  have 
sufficient  strength  at  an  earlier  age  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  an  indispensable  flight  of  two 
or  three  thousand  miles  ;  and  as  the  season  is 
strictly  limited  in  which  they  have  to  breed 
and  prepare  theiryoung  for  so  long  a  journey, 
they  lay  but  few  eggs — never  exceeding 
seven.  Being  a  distinct  species  from  the  do- 
mestic goose,  their  mongrel  prodigy  are  hy- 
brids or  mules,  and  do  not  breed:  although, 
when  two  or  three  years  old.  they  will  make 
nests  and  lay  eggs,  but  there  has  been  no  in- 
stance of  one  ever  being  hatched.  They  are, 
of  course,  killed  the  first  year,  and  have  the 
valuable  property  of  retaining  their  excel- 
lence for  the  table  in  the  spring,  when  the 
common  domestic  kind  are  worthless. 

To  breed  Mongrel  geese  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  wild  gander,  generally  procured  by 
wounding  one  in  a  fiock  passing  overhead,  so 
that  he  can  be  captured.  It  is  nee»ssary  to 
cut  off  the  pinions  of  his  wings,  or,  when  he 
hears  the  familiar  honk  of  a  flock  passing 
overhead,  he  will  follow  them.   It  is  best 


first  to  mate  him  with  a  wild  goose,  anki 
when  she  is  ready  to  sit,  to  take  away  all  her 
eggs  and  put  under  as  many  as  she  could 
cover  -of  those  laid  by  a.  tame  goose  mated  by 
a  tame  gander-  When  hatched,  the  young 
will  have  all  the  attention  paid  them  by  their 
foster  parents  as  if  they  had  been  legitimate  ; 
but  there  mast  be  no  mixture  of  eggs,  for 
should  one  of  the  wild  -species  be  hatched, 
the  deception  would  be  discovered  and  the 
tame  goslings  instantly  dispatched  or  aban- 
doned! When  they  are  so  far  gone  that  the 
tame  -ganders  can  be  .easily  distinguished, 
they  should  be  separated  and  the  wild  goose 
also.  The  wild  gander,  still  feeling  assured 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  remainder,  will  guard 
them  most  scrupulously,  become  attached, 
and  mate  with  each  the  next  year,  when  all 
the  geese  of  the  flock  will  produce  mongrels 
by  him  and  for  many  years  after.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  -same  result  may  he  effected 
when  a  wild  gander  is  mated  with  a  tame 
goose,  by  removing  the  mongrel  eggs  and 
pursuing  a  similar  course.  By  one  or  both 
of  these  methods  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  the  number  of  .mongrels  by  each 
wild  gander  will  be  at  least  quadrupled. 

Raising  a  few  geese  for  market  may  seem 
small  business  for  a  farmer  in  these  extrava- 
gant days,  but  it  is  by  producing  everything 
that  can  be  raised  on  a  farm  that  it  can  be 
made  profitable.  It  is  the  water  from  small 
springs  which  produces  the  stream  that  prop- 
erly directed  makes  the  mill  go. 

My  father  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  flock 
of  pure  wild  geese,  .the  meat  of  which  was  of 
a  superior  delicacy  and  flavor,  but  every 
spring  and  fall,  when  they  heard  the  flock 
passing  overhead,  they  would,  if  possible, 
escape  from  their  enclosure,  and,  although 
unable  to  fly,  because  their  wings  were  kept 
clipped,  they  would  often  travel  on  foot  a 
mile  or  so,  before  they  were  overtaken.  In 
two  instances,  while  on  their  tramp,  they 
were  discovered  by  gunners  from  town,  who 
thought  them  fair  prey  as  wild  geese,  and 
killed  several  of  them.  The  last  time  all  the 
ganders  in  the  flock  were  killed,  and  they 
could  not  be  replaced. 


INFERTILE  EGGS. 

Infertility  in  the  egg  is  traceable  to  more 
causes  than  one.  It  does  not  all  lie  in  proper 
mating.  Food  and  condition  are  equally  as 
important.  This  is  especially  true  duriug  the 
present  month.  In  feeding,  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  nutritious  elements  that 
enter  into  the  egg,  upon  which  the  embryo 
chick  feeds  until  released  from  the  shell.  In 
the  later  months  if  the  hens  are  allowed  their 
freedom,  nature  will  assist  in  the  good  supply 
and  hetterresultsmay  .be  expected  in  hatch- 
ing. A  correspondent  of  The  Country  Gentle- 
man writes  wisely  and  interestingly  upon 
this  subject.    We  make  this  extract : 

"  Tbe  food  should  be  carefully  regulated  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  order  that  eggs  for 
hatching  may  be  both  abundant  and  fertile. 
A  very  fat  hen  will  not  lay  many  eggs,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  those  she  does  lay  will 
prove  infertile  :  consequently  the  proportion 
of  those  foods  rich  in  carbon,  which  go  to  pro- 
duce heat  and  fat,  should  be  diminished,  and 
those  containing  a  preponderance  of  nitrogen 
and  albumen  should  be  increased.  Wheat 
bran  contains  more  of  the  requisites  for  re- 
newing animal  tissues,  bones  and  feathers, 
as  well  as  tbe  constituents  for  egg-making, 
than  does  com  meal.  It  should  be  mixed 
with  mashed  potatoes,  cut  clover,  steamed 
and  fed  warm.  Shorts  is  also  good  used  in 
this  direction,  and  better  still  is  the  whole 
grain  of  wheat  coarsely  ground  into  what  we 
call  graham  or  brown  floux.  Corn  should  be 
used  sparingly,  as  it  is  too  fattening.  Meat, 
contrary  to  the  usually  accepted  opinion,  con- 
tains none  of  the  fattening  elements.  Lean 
meat  is  largely  composed  of  albumen,  which 
enters  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  white 
of  an  egg  ;  therefore  it  is. an  excellent  food  at 
this  time,  and  milk,  for  the  -same  reason,  is 
also  valuable,  while  linseed  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal  are  both  fattening  because  they 
contain  much  carbon  as  well  as  nitrogen.  In- 
dian corn  and  potatoes  also  belong  to  this 
class,  and  therefore,  as  spring  approaches, 
they  should  be  fed  in  smaller  quantities, 
while  the  ration  of  wheat  and  oats,  which 
furnish  a  larger  proportion  of  albuminoids, 
should  be  increased.  Special  care  must  be 
taken  at  this  time  to  provide  a  healthy  regi- 
men for  the  fowls.  As  the  weather  becomes 
milder  hens  should  be  fed  more  sparingly  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  take  more  exercise  ; 
as  a  rule  the  active  breeds  and  the  most  ener- 
getic foragers  belonging  to  those  breeds  not 
only  produce  the  .greatest  number  of  eggs, 
but  their  eggs  will  hatch  better.  This  is  nc 
doubt  owing  to  the  greater  healthfulness  pro- 
duced by  their  active  habits,  and  because  the 
hen,  by  taking  a  wider  range,  is  thus  en- 
abled to  secure  a  great  variety  of  food. 
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scriptions commence  with  current  number 
at  time  they  are  received.  Ko  subscriptions 
dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line, 
($7  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines 
to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insnre  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence 

on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Address  all  communications  to 

POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor, 
Residence:    -        -    Hammoxtox,  N.  J. 

COMMUXK'ATIOXS  TO  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 

on  business  or  in  relation  to  articles  or 
manuscript  for  publication  must  be  ad- 
dressed to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  PATRONS. 
Do  not  remit  for  our  combinations 
In  any  other  form  than  we  name,  or 
for  no  balance  of  a  combination  after 
yon  have  already  remitted  for  "The 
Poultry  Keeper,"  (except  you  may 
order  its  time  extended  another  year, 
or  order  it  one  year  to  another  party.) 
IVe  must  have  the  whole  combination 
named  as  we  cannot  change  our 
boolis. 


Fowls  need  no  food  in  summer  except  that 
which  they  can  pick  up. 

DON'T  discount  Black  Spanish  because  the 
American  fleet  won  a  victory  at  Manila. 


Only  25  cents  for  this  paper  for  six  months. 
Each  number  is  worth  a  whole  year's  sub- 
scription. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rock  breeders  have 
organized  a  club  with  Mr.  Frank  Heck,  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  as  secretary. 


Washington,  D.  C,  has  fixed  upon  Janu- 
ary lot  It  to  1 1th  as  the  dates  for  her  next 
show.    Mr.  George  E.  Howard  is  secretary. 

If  you  don't  see  your  article  do  not  find 
fault.  Notice  how  full  this  paper  is.  Yours 
will  be  in  the  next.  We  are  crowded  for 
space. 


This  paper  and  four  l  ooks  for  only  a  dollar 
is  a  cheap  library,  as  you  cannot  get  a  book 
for  ten  dollars  that  contains  one-half  the  in- 
formation contained  in  them. 


"  My  fowls  are  sick  ;  please  send  me  a  rem- 
edy." Suc  h  arc  some  of  the  inquiries  we  re- 
ceived. It  is  necessary  always  for  the  symp- 
toms and  modeof  management  to  be  given. 


The  Sprague  Commission  Ilonse,  218  Water 
street,  Chicago,  will  send  Chicago  prices  of 
poulty  to  all  who  desire  them.  They  arc  the 
leading  commission  merchants  who  handle 
poultry  in  that  city. 


The  Toledo  Fanciers'  Association  will  bold 
an  exhibition  December  16th  to  21st.  Messrs. 
H.  Buttcrfield.  Chas  Mct'lave  and  George 
Ewald  will  judge.  Mr.  H.  P.  Tobcy,  136 
Water  street,  is  secretary. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hoffman,  Sharon,  Pa.,  who 
breeds  White  Plymouth  Rocks  that  won  first 
mid  third  prizes  in  the  great  "  National 
Stockman  "  contest  was  meutioued  by  us  as 


Mr.  J.  G.  Hoffman  — our  mistake— and  we 
cheerfully  make  the  cornet  ion. 

Some  of  the  editors  of  poult#r  jnnrnals 
ought  to  attend  a  night  school  where  poultry 
management  is  taught,  as  they  either  know 
but  little  or  give  falsehoods.  Some  of  the  re- 
plies to  iuquiries  given  by  them  arc  amusing. 

Prices  are  better  in  June  than  they  will  be 
for  two  or  three  months  to  come.  As  the 
food  necessary  to  produce  a  pound  of  poultry 
will  not  exceed  five  cents  in  cost,  there  is  a 
large  profit  at  this  season  when  food  should 
cost  nothiug  at  all  if  the  hens  have  a  range. 


Tins  is  the  only  journal  that  ever  origi- 
nated anything  new  in  practical  poultry 
keeping.  Years  ago  the  "  theories  "  we  ad- 
vanced, and  which  were  denounced  then,  are 
truths' that  are  accepted  far  and  wide.  When 
we  come  out  and  declare  a  fact  it  soon  makes 
itself  known. 

Any  reader  desiring  plans  of  an  incubator, 
parts  all  illustrated,  with  directions  for  oper- 
ating, can  get  them  by  sending  two  stamps 
(for  postage  and  stationery)  to  our  editor,  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  X.  J.  They  are  sent 
free.  The  incubator  is  operated  by  hot  water 
and  hundreds  have  been  used  since  1882. 


"  Eggs  are  only  ten  cents  a  dozen  ;  bow 
can  you  say  that  eggs  pay  ?  "  Such  is  a  letter 
from  a  reader.  We  would  like  to  know  if  he 
can  state  the  cost  of  the  eggs.  Eggs  may  pay 
a  large  profit  in  proportion  to  cost  even  at  ten 
ecnts  a  dozen.  Hundreds  of  farmers  carry 
eggs  to  market,  complain  of"  low  prices,  and 
yet  they  never  fed  the  hens  anything  at  all. 


Call  up  all  of  the  chicks  hatched  this  year 
and  count  them.  Less  than  one-half  will  bo 
seen.  It  is  the  usual  result  every  year.  You 
hatched  a  number,  but  the  hawk,  the  rat,  the 
family  c-at  and  other  enemies  have  thinned 
them  out,  although  you  did  not  see  them  do 
it.  You  only  know  they  are  gone,  and  yet 
have  seen  no  dead  chicks. 


When  one  can  present  in  market  a  lot  of 
clean  and  attractive  eggs  they  will  be  admired 
by  every  purchaser,  and  better  prices  than 
the  average  are  easily  obtained.  The  same 
applies  to  poultry.  Aim  to  please  the  eye,  for 
then  you  can  attract  attention.  When  the 
advantages  of  choice  poultry  can  be  pointed 
out  the  customer  w  ill  not  be  slow  in  selecting. 
Appearances  and  good  prices  go  together. 


Do  not  he  afraid  to  allow  the  bens  in  the 
garden  after  the  plants  are  well  under  growth 
as  they  do  but  little  damage  except  when 
seeds  are  just  germinating,  the  scratching  of 
course  throwing  the  seeds  out"  After  the 
ground  is  packed  and  the  vegetables  weil 
under  way  the  hens  will  be  more  intent  on 
seeking  insects  than  anything  else,  and  if 
they  happen  to  do  slight  injury  they  will  de- 
stroy hundreds  of  insects  during  the  day. 


When  you  find  your  neighbor  can  secure 
eggs  from  his  llock  while  your  hens  are  doing 
nothing  endeavor  to  learn  why  you  are  not  as 
successful  as  he.  There  is  always  a  cause, 
and  it  can  lie  discovered.  Observation  of 
neighboring  flocks  will  always  enable  one  to 
bam  something,  and  even  if  the  neighbor 
knows  but  little  about  poultry  be  will  prob- 
ably have  oue  good  idea  which  may  be  profit- 
able to  you. 

Mr..  J.  H.  Drkvenstkdt  announces  that 
he  is  now  sole  owner  of  The  American  Fancier, 
Johnstown,  X.  Y..  and  in  the  future  will 
make  it  even  better  than  it  h  is  been,  which 
he  will  find  difficult,  as  The  Fancier  has  long 
ago  takcu  a  high  rank  as  a  live,  w  ide-awake 


journal.  Being  a  weekly  it  gives  the  latest 
news  in  poultrydom,  and  its  accounts  of 
events  are  full  and  complete.  We  wish  him 
success. 


Chicks  should  never  be  given  sour  milk. 
When  milk  is  given  to  fowls  it  must  not  bo 
left  in  the  sun  but  should  be  placed  before 
them,  removing  all  that  is  leftover.  It  is 
better  to  mix  the  milk  with  bread  or  corn 
meal,  but  in  such  case  there  is  a  liability  of 
giving  too  much  grain-  Sour  milk,  butter- 
milk or  curds  are  substances  that  assist  in 
making  an  excellent  mess  for  ducks  if  mixed 
w  ith  mashed  potatoes. 

If  roup  can  be  cured  at  all  it  can  be  done  in 
summer.  To  treat  the  whole  flock  add 
twenty  drops  of  a  solution  of  permangenate 
of  potash  to  each  quart  of  the  drinking  water 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  If  the  hens  are  not 
then  well  and  in  laying  condition  it  will  not 
pay  to  keep  them  until  fall,  as  they  will  not 
lay  in  winter.  It  is  better  to  destroy  all  of 
them  than  to  be  bothered  with  them  during 
the  cold  season. 


When  the  hens  are  seen  dusting  them, 
selves  frequently  it  means  that  lice  are  on 
their  bodies,  and  especially  the  large  bead 
lice.  The  hens  will  rid  themselves  of  lice  if 
they  have  a  dust  bath,  provided  the  poultry 
house  is  kept  clear  of  the  pests,  but  as  long  as 
the  house  in  which  the  fowls  roost  is  swarm- 
ing with  lice  the  hens  will  be  well  covered 
with  them  also,  hence  the  way  to  rid  the 
hens  of  lice  is  to  keep  the  poultry  house 
clean. 


To  read  about  the  "  expert  judge,"  who  is 
sent  for  from  a  great  distance  to  judge  birds 
that  the  owner  cannot  pick  out,  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  great  mys- 
tery about  a  chicken.  It  is  all  nonsense  to 
constantly  parade  the  mistakes  in  judging 
when  one-half  of  such  work  is  methodical- 
running  on  straight  lines— and  which  any 
one  who  will  can  perform  as  easily  as  another 
if  lie  will  take  about  five  minutes  to  look  over  a 
bird  and  read  the  requirements.  Judging  is 
guessing  or  arbitrarily  marking  down  any- 
thingso  that  the  total  counts  about  00- 


SITUATIONS. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Waite,  42  Olive  street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  wants  a  manager  who  is  experi- 
enced in  hatching  ducks  as  well  as  chicks 
and  who  also  understands  capouizing 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Laird,  box  23,  Riverton,  Ya., 
one  of  the  most  experienced  poultryman.  and 
who  has  managed  some  large  plants,  is  open 
for  an  engagement.  He  can  give  best  of  re- 
ference. 


BEAUTIES  OF  THE  SCORE  CARD. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oregon  Poultry  Jour- 
nal gives  some  experience  at  shows  with 
"score-card  "  judging,  and  if  his  statement  is 
correct,  which  we  have  no  reason  for  disput- 
ing, the  judges  must  be  sadly  addicted  to 
mistakes.  We  take  an  extract  therefrom, 
though  he  mentions  other  cases  : 

"I  showed  a  cockerel  at  Chicago  which 
won  fourth  place  under  both  Sternberg  and 
Pierce.  This  bird  was  scored  01  and  00}  by 
these  two  judges.  This  appears  to  be  close 
scoring,  but  the  details  of  the  card  tell  an 
entirely  different  story.  Mr.  Sternberg  cut 
this  bird  five  on  color  and  four  on  shape.  Mr. 
Pierce  cut  him  seven  on  shape  and  two  and 
one-half  on  color.  Another  judge,  usually 
considered  the  best  Cochin  judge  in  America, 
gave  this  bird  a  score  of  03.  cutting  him  three 
and  one-half  on  shape,  three  and  one-half  on 
color.  Mr.  Pierce  cut  him  oneon  breast. one  on 
back.  These  sections  were  passed  as  perfect 
by  the  other  judge." 

Now  here  was  a  case  where  two  judges  gave 
scores  very  nearly  alike,  but  as  all  birds 
seem  to  get  totals  in  the  neighborhood  of  90 
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to  92  it  is  about  correct  to  mark  it  down  in 
advance. 

Bnt  one  judge  ctit  the  bird  four  on  shape, 
•one  cut  him  seven  on  shape,  and  another 
three  and  one-half  on  shape.  On  color  one 
judge  cut  five,  one  cut  two  and  one-half,  and 
the  other  three  and  one  half.  There  never 
was  a  Cochin  of  a  "rich,  clear  buff,"  and  that 
•could  not  be  cut  ten  on  color,  and  as  to  shape 
(according  to  theideal)  it  is  safe  to  claim  that 
severe  cutting  can  always  be  done  on  a 
•Cochin. 

THE  BEST  CAPONS. 

We  are  asked  if  Plymouth  Bocks  make  the 
best  capons.  That  breed  is  hardy,  and  is  used 
for  such  purpose,  but  for  quality  a  cross  of 
Indian  Game  and  Dorking  comes  first.  Dork- 
ing and  Brahma  is  also  excellent. 

We  issued  three  specials  on  caponizing 
•(Jan.,  1887,  March,  1S92,  and  July,  1S92), 
with  illustrations.  They  are  only  five  cents 
•each,  and  will  be  found  full  of  information. 

We  have  arranged  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Wig- 
more,  912  Bementer  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  give  free  instruction  to  any  of  our  readers. 
Write  him  and  make  arrangements  for  re- 

•  ceiving  lessons  in  practical  work  in  that  line. 

CANNOT  MAKE  MONEY. 

A  reader  who  wants  to  receive  high  prices 
for  eggs  wishes  us  to  answer  a  problem  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  send  you  prices  of  eggs  in  this  locality. 
You  will  notice  that  they  are  as  low  as  Scents 
per  dozen.  How  can  you  claim  that  one  can 
make  money  on  eggs  '!" 

We  never  made  such  a  claim.  We  stated  all 
along  that  there  was  more  money  in  poultry 
(eggs  included)  than  in  anything  else,  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  invested.  But  few 
persons  know  what  eggs  cost  them.  They 
keep  no  records  of  expenses,  do  not  estimate 
by  comparing  with  other  stock,  but  judge  by 

;the  prices  of  eggs  (which  really  may  cost 
nothing  in  summer),  though  they  sell  milk 

-at  two  cents  per  quart,  and  work  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night, 
Sundays  included,  and  make  no  complaint, 
not  even  about,  the  large  capital  invested  in 

•  cows. 

MATTERS  OF  MENTION. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Northup,  Baceville,  N.  Y.,  has 
•out  the  finest  catalogue  he  has  ever  issued. 
It  is  large,  finely  illustrated  with  half  tones, 
with  a  complete  list  of  the  winnings  of  birds 
from  his  strain  of  Black  Minorcas.  He  will 
send  this  catalogue  to  anyone  who  will  write 
for  it,  and  his  Black  Minorcas  are  unexcelled, 
as  he  keeps  only  the  best,  being  both  a 
■  breeder  and  importer. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Blauchard,  Groton,  X.  Y.  (not 
Croton),  has  had  excellent  success  this  sea- 
son He  breeds  superior  egg-laying  White 
Leghorns,  and  keeps  no  other  kinds.  He  re- 
cently hatched  242  chicks  from  300  eggs  in  a 
Prairie  State  incubator.  He  has  400  White 
Leghorn  hens  and  gets  300  eggs  a  day,  and 
they  have  been  laying  right  on  since  last  Sep- 
tember.   Good  fiock  that. 

Before  the  people  knew  as  much  as  they  do 
now  hens  had  to  be  set  in  the  right  sign  of 
the  moon  if  they  were  to  hatch  well,  though 
we  could  never  understand  why  the  unlucky 
number  of  thirteen  eggs  was  thought  to  be 
the  right  nest  lull.  •'The  evil  eye  "  was  re- 
sponsible for  pretty,  much  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Bacteria  and  germs  had  not 
been  heard  of.  But  we  advance  in  knowledge, 
and  the  adopt  on  of  the  germ. theory  of  disease 
is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  science 
has  taken.  If  the  germs  are  destroyed  then 
disease  takes  its  departure.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  germ  destroyers  for  all  pur- 
poses is  undoubtedly  Chloro-naptholeum, 
manufactured  by  the  Best  Disinfecting  Co.,  of 
.New  York.     It  will  eradicate  scab,  screw 


worms  and  foot  rot  in  sheep  :  lice  and  cholera 
in  the  chicken  yard  ;  foul  odors  in  the  cellar, 
and  in  fact  all  the  germ  diseases  with  which 
animals  sutler. 

A  guarantee  that  is  not  "fixed  up"  one 
sided,  is  that  of  the  Marilla  Incubator  Co.,  of 
Marilla,  X.  Y.  It  has  only  four  words,  i.e. 
Satisfaction,  or  no  sale.  The  above  named 
company  are  selling  machines  (incubators 
and  brooders)  under  this  guarantee,  and  offer 
to  send  them  on  30  days  trial  free  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  Xo  bank  deposit  is  re- 
quired— the  machine  acts  as  its  own  salesman. 
Our  readers  that  are  not  having  the  best  of 
success  would  do  well  to  write  the  above 
named  company  for  catalogue  BB. 


THE  ORPINGTONS. 

Mr.  Caleb  Hosmer.  Medford,  Wis.,  who  has 
had  some  experience  with  Orpingtons  in  Eng- 
land, writes  us  as  follows  in  regard  to  their 
merits : 

I  saw  in  this  month's  paper  that  you  speak 
of  the  Orpington  fowls  as  though  you  were 
under  the  impression  they  were  a  simple  first 
cross.  This  is  not  so.  They  are  a  combina- 
tion of  several  breeds,  very  carefully  added  to 
get  their  several  good  qualities  combined  in  the 
one  fowl.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr-  Cook  at  the  time  when  be  first  started 
this  breed, 'and  I  followed  hisexperiments  with 
interest.  The  Black  Orpingtons  are  the  most 
useful  birds  that  can  be  bad.  They  are  of  a 
greenish  black  shade,  with  a  short  back  and 
the  tail  a  little  larger  than  a  Plymouth  Bock  ; 
their  legs  are  black,  with  white  sole  to  foot, 
also  white  toenails;  the  comb  is  of  medium 
size,  bright  red  earlobes,with  medium  wattles  ; 
the  breast  very  round  and  plump  ;  the  weight 
about  Hi  to  12  pounds.  They  are  very  pro- 
lific, laying  good  sized  eggs  of  a  good  dark 
shade  ;  very  good  sitters,  but  easily  broken 
off.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  coming 
fancy  and  a  general  purpose  fowl  for  this 
country,  being  larger  than  the  Wyandotte  and 
fully  as  good  layers, 

We  will  not  deny  the  claims  made  by  Mr. 
Hosmer.  as  we  are  compelled  to  accept  his  tes- 
timony because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  breed, 
but  we  have  understood,  from  reading  letters 
of  Mr.  Cook,  that  they  were  produced  by  a  cross 
of  Black  Minorcas  and  Black  Langshans.  We 
do  not  infer  that  they  are  now  what  may  be 
termed  a  "  first  cross,"  as  they  have  been 
bred  for  several  years.  What  we  claim  is 
that  we  doubt  if  they  possess  any  merit  that  is 
superior  to  the  Laugshans  or  Minorcas.  The 
advantages  mentioned  in  their  favor  can 
truthfully  be  applied  to  many  other  breeds, 
though  in  so  staling  we  are  not  attempting  to 
disparage  the  Orpingtons.  They  are  but  little 
known  in  this  country. 


SCRUBS  AND  PURE  BREEDS. 

A  reader  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  desires  to 
change  his  scrub  stock  to  pure  breeds  and 
also  to  nse  an  incubator.  He  very  sensibly 
looks  upon  the  first  attempt  to  hatch  as  some- 
what risky,  and,  as  his  questions  are  such  as 
many  others  would  ask,  we  give  them  below  : 

If  a  man  can  buy  some  good  setting  dung- 
hill fowls,  free  from  lice  and  disease,  at  aoont 
£3  a  dozen;  thefi  purchase  eggs  from  a  reliable 
breeder,  and  then,  after  the  first  year,  do 
away  with  the  scrubs  ?  You  see  if  a  green 
man,  with  little  experience,  starts  with  an  in- 
cubator he  is  likely  to  lose  the  first ;  a  second 
hatch  will  set  him  away  behind,  and  with  the 
hens,  good  house,  coops  and  care,  you  will 
raise  something  more  surely.  Then  I  misht 
buy  an  incubator  and  set  the  eggs  that  are 
gathered  from  my  own  stock.  Then  if  one 
should  have  a  failure  with  the  first  setting  he 
could  replace  the  eggs  and  tiy  it  again  with- 
out the  price  of  §4  or  So  per  setting  staring 
him  in  the  face.  The  incubator  will  cost  S15 
or  820,  and  you  can  pass  your  opinion  through 
the  columns  of  your  next  issue. 

The  cheapest  way  to  change  scrub  stock  is 
to  procure  a  pure-bred  male.  In  two  or  three 
years,  if  the  grade  pullets  are  kept,  the  flock 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  pure  breeds.  It  is  not 
safe  to  depend  upon  a  single  sitting  of  eggs. 
Several  sittings  should  be  used  so  as  to  secure 


a  good  start  at  the  beginning,  as  there  may  be 
but  few  chicks  hatched,  which  would  result 
in  loss  of  time.  The  quickest  way  to  begin  is 
to  have  enough  for  a  start,  as  a  whole  year 
may  pass  before  mistakes  can  be  corrected  in 
procuring  nure  breeds.  For  instance,  if  a 
sitting  of  13  eggs  are  purchased  the  result 
may  be  only  seven  chicks,  of  which  but  four 
may  be  pullets.  The  cost  would  be  two  or 
three  dollars  for  the  sitting,  perhaps,  but  by 
expending  several  dollars  more  the  flock 
would  then  consist  of  a  number  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  all  the  eggs  that  might  be 
required  the  second  year. 

The  proper  way  to  start  after  the  early- 
hatching  period  is  over  is  to  procure  birds  in 
the  fall,  as  then  the  yards  of  the  breeders  will 
he  full  and  the  birds  can  be  purchased  at  a 
nominal  sum,  but  this  must  not  be  delayed. 
About  August  and  September  is  the  time  to 
buy.  After  breeders  have  mated  their  fowls 
for  the  winter,  and  sold  off  the  surplus,  they 
will  not  then  sell  pullets  unless  they  get  good 
prices,  as  pullets  are  usually  very  scarce  in 
the  spring.  Young  cockerels,  however,  can 
be  gotten  for  much  less  than  their  value  until 
Christmas  unless  one  is  anxious  for  "show 
birds,"  which  are  really  no  better  for  practi- 
cal purposes  than  others  that  are  pure  bred. 

BEST  BREED  FOR  CITY  LOT. 

A  subscriber  at  South  Park,  Washington, 
who  has  a  large  city  lot,  desires  to  know  how 
many  fowls  he  can  keep  on  it,  and  the  best 
kind  as  well  as  the  breed  most  suitable  for 
meat  and  eggs.   He  says : 

I  live  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  Seattle, 
in  a  small  place  called  South  Park.  The  lots 
are  high  priced,  and  I  own  an  elegant  piece 
150x120  feet.  How  many  chickens  could  I 
keep  on  that  space  and  do  it  right?  How 
should  hen  houses  be  built  on  this  lot?  Our 
strong  cold  winds  come  from  the  .southeast 
and  southwest.  I  have  a  good  stable  40x25 
feet,  two  stony  lots  of  fruit  and  vegetables.oue 
cow-  and  residence.  One  of  the  lots,  the  same 
as  above,  is  across  the  street,  showing  how  I 
am  equipped  for  taking  care  of  chickens.  What 
breed  ought  I  to  have  for  this  climate?  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  rain,  but  it  never  goes 
down  to  zero.  I  want  the  best  chickens  for 
meat  and  eggs  and  Which  will  do  the  best  in 
this  climate. 

A  lot  120x150  feet  is  nearly  half  an  acre, 
and  should  be  about  right  for  25  fowls.  The 
kind  of  poultry  house  depends  on  how  much 
one  wishes  to  expend.  A  well  made  house, 
10  feet  in  front  and  7  at  the  rear.  12  feet  wide 
and  20  feet  long,  with  a  large  window  in  front 
and  one  on  each  side,  should  answer. 

There  is  no  breed  that  will  serve  as  a  supe- 
rior egg  producer  and  yet  excel  for  the  table. 
Hardiness  must  be  also  considered. 

If  the  climate  is  cold  the  Light  Brahmas 
should  prove  excellent  for  a  large  city  lot,  as 
they  are  contented  in  confinement,  but  then 
there  is  the  heavy  feathering  on  the  legs  and 
toes,  which  are  objectionable  during  wet 
weather.  The  Plymouth  Bocks  are  more  suit- 
able for  a  damp  location,  but  are  not  as  con- 
tented in  confinement  as  Brahmas.  The 
Plymouth  Bocks,  however,  are  as  good  as  any 
breed  for  hardiness,  egg  production  and 
forthe  table,  yet  there  are  other  breeds  that 
rival  them  as  layers  and  they  are  not  equal  to 
some  for  the  table,  but  as  a  "combination'' 
fowl  they  rank  high.  The  Langshans  per- 
haps surpass  them  in  many  respects,  but  many 
object  to  black  fowls.  It  is  a  very  difficult  un- 
dertaking to  decide  on  any  one  breed  as  the 
best,  because  what  may  be  lost  in  one  respect 
can  be  gained  in  some  other  direction.  It 
may  be  added,  also,  that  a  "breed"  consists 
of  many  birds,  and  all  are  not  alike,  hence 
there  are  meritorious  birds  and  worthless 
ones  in  all  breeds.  No  person  can  claim  that 
any  breed  is  the  best  without  meeting  with 
opposition,  as  each  breed  has  its  admirers  who 
are  willing  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  best- 
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MR.  BOOTS  EXPERIMENT  At  PARM. 

A  Ponltry  Ptant  Where  the  Owner  Conducts  Experi- 
"">nt«  She  Whole  Year  Round. 

The  illustrations  presented  in  this  issue  of 
The  Poultey  .Keeper  represent 'the  dwell- 
ing and  parts  of  the  poultry  farm  of  Mr. 
Michael  K.  Boyer  (better  known  as  "  Uncle 
Mike''),  Hammonton,  N.  .1.  Mr.  Boyer  is 
editor  of  A  Few  Hens,  and  it  is  to  the  pub- 
.lishers  (I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.)  of  that  paper 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  illustrations. 
When  -4  Few  Hem  was  started,  Mr. 
Boyer  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  art  experi- 
ment to  answer  the  query,  "  Can  a  man  make 
a  living  on  two  acres  of  land?"  There  are 
but  two  acres  of  land  attached  to  Mr.  Boyer's 
home,  and  it  is  on  this  that  he  is  working  the 
problem.  To  date  he  has  already  a  regular 
settlement  of  houses — ten  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  Pekin  ducks — about  as  large  and 
fine  stock  as  one  could  wisli  to  see  ;  one  house 
with  White  Wyaudottes,  which  are  making  a 
'great  record  in  laying  ;  one  house  with 
.Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  which  Mr. 
Boyer  has  produced  from  two  of  the  best 
strains  in  the  country;  and  two  houses  of 
.Light  Brahmas  '(Felch  foundation)  which 
'have  been  specially  bred  for  heavy  laying 
and  strong  table  qualities,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  good  success  he  has  attained  in  this 
line. 

Although  Mr.  Boyer  is  a  staunch  advocate 
of  the  utility  part  of  poultry  culture,  he  has 
birds  in  the  stock  he  keeps  that  would  be  ex- 
cellent competitors  in  the  show  room.  A 
wind  mill  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  tank 
holding  700  gallons, 
supplies  the  ducks  and! 
chickens  with  fresh 
water. 

The  purpose  of  Mr. 
Boyer's  experiment  is 
■to  raise  ducklings, 
■broilers,  roasters  and 
'Cggs  .for  market ;  and 
•also  sell- eggs  for  hatch- 
ing in  spring  and  breed- 
ing fowls  in  fall,  lie 
.is  already  doing  a  big 
business  in  the  latter. 
On  his  farm  he  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  .the  be- 
ginner and  gradually 
building  up  a  plant  on 
two  acres  that  is  to 
yield  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  a  fam- 
ily. Each  issue  of  A 
Few  Hens  notes  the  pro- 
gress made.  Thinking 
that  our  readers  might 
be  interested  in  Mr. 
Boyer's  work,  The 
Poultry  Keeper  has 
made  such  terms  that 
it  will  be  enabled  to 
send  A  Few  Hens,  one 
year  and  a  copy  of  his 
books,  "  Broilers  for 
Profit, '  '  "A  Living 
from  Poultry,"  "Pro- 
fitable Poultry  Farm- 
ing, "  and  "  Farm- 
Poultry  Doctor"  all 
for  $1,  worth  jjlO. 


Residence  of  "Uncle  Mike"  at  Hammonton,  N.J. 


Arrangement  for  Sitter9  and  Broods. 


The  illustration  of 
Mr.  Boyer's  resi- 
dence shows  a  com- 
fortable home,  a 
large  lawn,  which 
in  spring  is  covered 
with  crocusses  and 
snow  drops. and  later 
on  with  roses  and 
flowers  all  kinds, 
and  large  poplar 
trees  give  a  delight- 
ful shade-  This  farm 
is  situated  right  in 
the  heart  of  the 
town,  about  five 
minutes  walk  from 
the  station.  Another 
view  shows  the 
chick  runs  for  the 
hen  and  her  young 
(the  rear  of  this 
place  is  literally 
covered  with  runs 
and  Prairie  State 
outdoor  brooders). 
Another  view  rep- 
resents the  duck 
houses,  and  the 
street  lamps  which 
illuminate  the  farm 
at  night.  In  hatch- 
ing Mr.  Boyer  uses 
both  setting  hens 
and  Prairie  State  in- 
cubators, and  be- 
lieves in  hatching 
every  month  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Boyer  is  a  very  popular  man  among 
the  people  with  whom  he  resides,  and  is  a 
mem  be,'  of  the  Town  Council.  He  never 
seeks  notoriety,  being  modest  in  manner,  and 
is  a  man  naturally  good-natured,  which 
prompts  us  sometimes  to  take  liberties  with 
him,  but  which  he  enjoys,  however.  He  is 
a  man  who  is  strictly  honest,  truthful  and  a 
warm  friend  to  anyone  who  wishes  his  friend- 
ship. He  loves  his  home  and  family,  prefer- 
ring the  companionship  of  his  excellent  wife 
to  that  of  others,  and  it  is  therefore  seldom 
that  he  can  be  induced  to  leave  home  if  he  can 
avoid  so  doing. 


Poultry  Yards  and  Supply  Tank. 


HOW  MANY  MALES? 

How  many  males  should  be  with  the  flock? 
This  question  has  been  discussed  for  years, 
and  we  are  requested  to  refer  to  it  by  a  reader 
at  Pay  Shore,  X.  Y.,  who  writes  : 

"  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  the  eggs 
from  a  (lock  of  fifty  hens  with  but  one  nmle 
will  be  fertile?" 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment 
that  a  single  male  with  a  hundred  hens  is 
Sufficient,  all  the  osrgs  being  fertile.  This 
can  be  well  explained,  also,  but  the  rule  is  to 
allow  not  over  eight  hens  with  a  male  of  the 
large  breeds  and  not  over  twenty  hens  with 
a  male  of  the  small  breeds.  The  main  cause 
of  so  many  eggs  being  infertile  is  due  to  over- 
feeding of  the  hens.  Breeding  animals  or 
fowls  should  not  be  overfat. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  FAIR. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Collier,  of  The  Pacific  Foul- 
trynian,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  poultry  department  of 
the  Washington  State  Fair,  and  as  he  is  a 
hustler  he  has  issued  the  following  : 

The  present  State  Fair  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  recognize  the  poultry  in- 
dustry for  what  it  is  worth,  and  they  have 
appointed  the  undersigned  superintendent  of 
the  poultry  department  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
authorized  him  to  secure  a  judge  of  national 
reputation,  and  to  otter  the  following  prizes : 

Best  display,  first  §10.00,  second,  §5.00. 

Best  display  ot  Bantams,  first,  §3.00,  sec- 
ond, §2.00. 

Best  ten  birds  in  the  show,  first,  §5.00,  sec- 
ond, §3.00. 

Best  collection  in  each  variety,  first,  §3.00, 
second,  SI. 00. 

Best  five  males,  first,  $3.00,  second,  §2.00. 

Best  pen  in  each  variety,  first,  §2.00,  sec- 
ond, §1.00. 

Best  cock  in  each  variety,  first, 
§1.00,  second,  50  cents. 

Best  hen  in  each  variety,  first, 
§1.00,  second,  50  cents. 

Best  cockerel  in  each  variety, 
first,  §1.00,  second,  50  cents. 

Best  pullet  in  each  variety,  first, 
$1.00,  second,  50  cents. 

Such  a  prize  list  has  never  be- 
fore been  offered  in  the  State.  In 
addition  to  these  prizes  ottered  by 
the  Fair  Association,  the  breeders 
throughout  the  State  have  been  re- 
quested to  donate  such  prizes  as 
they  see  fit,  and  many  of  them 
have  very  generously  offered  as 
high  as  $10.00  to  as  low  as  §2.00 
on  their  favorite  varieties.  A  full 
list  of  those  received  up  to  the  first 
of  April  will  be  printed  in  the 
catalogue,  and  those  received  after 
that  date  will  be  printed  in- those 
papers  whose  publishers  feel 
enough  interest  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry to  give  them  space. 

We  want  to  hear  from  everyone 
in  the  State  who  can  otter  a  pre- 
mium of  any  kind.  The  cata- 
logue will  be  issued  some  time  in 
April  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to 
everyone  who  will  apply  to  T.  B. 
Gnnn,  Secretary,  North  Yakima, 
Washington.  Everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  poultry  department 
should  be  sent  to  the  above  named 
address. 

We  trust  that  the  breeders  and 
others  on  the  Pacific  coast  will 
ably  support  Mr.  Collier,  as  he  has 
already  started  to  work  and  is 
determined  to  be  successful. 


CORN  AND  ROUP. 

While  there  are  many  forms  of  disease  des- 
ignated as  roup,  yet  there  is  one  form  which 
is  familiar  to  many,  and  that  is  the  hoarse 
breathing  or  choking,  which  kill  so  many 
birds.  In  this  connection  a  reader  at  Rowley, 
Iowa,  gives  his  experiences  as  follows : 

"  The  roup  has  made  its  appearance  in  my 
flocks.  Have  tried  some  of  the  'sure  cures' 
without  success.  Where,  how,  when  (or  any- 
thing else),  can  I  putaquietus  on  the  trouble? 
Is  it  from  feeding  too  much  corn?  I  am  in- 
clined to  that  opinion.  Mine  has  it  with  corn, 
whilst  my  neighbors  without  it,  or  very  little, 
have  none  of  it.  Am  feeding  barley  and 
cooked  food  now,  but  they  don't  stop;  how 
is  it  ? 

The  fact  that  your  fowls  differ  from  those  of 
your  neighbor  indicates  that  a  diet  exclusively 
of  grain  has  much  to  do  with  it.  A  change 
to  barley  is  simply  going  from  one  kind  of 


dred  geese  might  Be  kept:  Trie-  eggs"  can  be 
hatched  in  incubators  or.  under  hens,  but  the 
egg  drawer  must  be  deep..  The-  Brown  and 
White  China  Geese  lay  the  lhrgest  number  of 
eggs,  but  the  Embden  and  Toulouse  are  the 
largest  breeds,  the  Embden  being  entirely 
white.     The  China  Geese  are  of  medium  size. 


WHY  POULTRY  WORRY. 

Men  and  chickens  really  worry  and  show  it 
in  their  looks  and  actions.  The  cause  of  their 
worry  is  vermin.  Perhaps  the  chickens  do 
not  know  this.  They  do  know  something  is 
wrong.  The  consequence  is  they  do  not  eat 
as  they  should,  they  do  not  rest  as  they  should, 
they  do  not  live  naturally,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  sicken  and  die,  or  fail  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  way  of  laying  eggs.  Their  mis- 
sion on  earth  is  not  accomplished.  A  hen  that 


MOISTURE  IN  INCUBATORS. 

Formerly  it  was  the  belief  that 
too  much  moisture  could  not  be 
given  during  incubation,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  very  little,  if 
any,  moisture  is  required.  We 
give  replies  on  this  subject  to  the 
following  letter  from  a  subscriber: 

I  have  an  incubator  which  holds  100  eggs. 
I  have  now  but  fifty  eggs  in  it. 

1.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  supply  the  same 
moisture  for  these  as  for  100  eggs? 

2.  About  what  temperature  should  one  keep 
brooders  in  which  to  raise  chicks? 

3.  About  how  many  roosters  should  be  kept 
with  forty  hens  ? 

4.  Do  duck  eggs  have  to  be  kept  at  the  same 
temperature  as  hen's  eggs? 

The  amount  of  moisture  required  in  an  in- 
cubator largely  depends  on  how  much  dry  air 
is  passing  through.  But  very  little  is  re- 
quired if  the  air  in  the  incubator  is  not  very 
warm,  or  flows  rapidly.  The  only  way  to 
know  is  to  watch  the  air  sac  at  the  large  end 
of  each  egg.  The  chart  made  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  is  an  excel- 
lent guide.  It  requires  as  much  moisture  for 
a  few  eggs  as  for  more.  Brooders  should  be 
kept  at  95  degrees  and  the  brooder  room  at 
70-  Three  males  are  sufficient  with  forty 
hens.  Duck  eggs  are  incubated  at  the  same 
temperature  as  eggs  from  hens. 


Rouen  Ducks. 

grain  to  another.  The  food  should  be  lean 
meat  and  grass,  first  fasting  the  birds  for  48 
hours,  and  then  giving  only  one  light  meal 
each  day.  It  is  difficult  to  cure  roup,  as  the 
disease  may  be  "in  the  blood,"  and  one  can. 
not  give  the  fowls  medicine  every  hour.  Try 
reducing  the  food  and  if  they  do  not  recover 
itwill  pay  to  get  rid  of  them,  disinfect  and 
purchase  other  fowls  from  healthy  stock. 


Two  lines  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  are 
worth  a  column  elsewhere     Try  it, 


GEESE  AND  GRASS. 

An  Illinois  subscriber  desires  to  know  how 
many  geese  can  be  kept  on  an  acre. and  which 
are  the  best  layers.  Here  is  his  letter  contain- 
ing the  inquiries: 

"  How  many  geese  will  one  acre  of  meadow 
(clover)  support  ?  Can  goose  eggs  be  incu- 
bated successfully?  Can  you  inform  me  of  a 
breed  of  large  geese  that  are  good  layers? 

Geese  can  snbsist  on  a  clover  plot  without 
assistance.  How  many  geese  on  three  acres 
largely  depends  on  the  season,  as  the  growth 
of  the  grass  and  its  yield  have  much  to  do 
with  the  matteT.  Probably  if  hurdled,  so  as 
to  forage  over  the  whohj  field  at  once,  a  hun- 


won't  lay  eggsor  won't  get  fat,  a  chicken  that 
won't  thrive,  might  as  well  not  exist- 
But  it  is  the  owner's  fault,  not  the  chicken's. 
Help  your  fowls  get  rid  of  lice.  You  can  do- 
it safely  and  surely  by  using  P.D.  Q.  Powder- 
Fleas  and  lice  drop  dead  at  once  and  you  ar& 
running  no  risk.  This  powder  is  positively 
non-poisonous.  The  good  that  you  will  accom- 
plish will  be  seen  in  the  improved  appearance 
of  your  poultry.  The  way  they  will  thrive^ 
and  make  money  for  you  by  laying  eggs  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  P.  D.  Q 
Powder.  We  would  advise  anyone  own_ 
ing  poultry  or  pets  to  investigate  this.  An. 
imals  of  every  sort  thrive  when  unmolested, 
by  such  external  irritations.  No  man  could 
comfortably  accomplish  a  difficult  task  with  a 
stubborn  fly  buzzing  around  his  ear.  Why,, 
then,  should  you  expect  your  chickens  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  way  of  egg-laying  with 
something  tint  worries  them  much  more.  P. 
D.  Q.  Powder,  as  manufactured  by  the  Wor- 
cester Compound  Company,  pays  for  itself 
soon  in  the  increased  number  of  eggs  yon  will 
get.  What  is  more,  you  will  be  gratified  bjr 
the  improvement  in  the  looks  of  your  stock. 


* 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


NOT  THE  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  George  Osborne,  of  Valley,  Neb.,  wishes 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  chicken  cholera  in 
bis  flock,  and  says  : 

"The  chicken  cholera  sticks  to  my  poultry 
house  like  the  seven  years  itch.  I  cannot  get 
rid  of  it.  Perhaps  your  journal  may  give  in- 
formation where  one  may  obtain  a  reliable 
and  scientific  treatment  of  the  disease." 

Cholera  is  a  disease  that  does  not  remain 
but  a  short  time.  In  fact,  its  work  is  done  so 
swiftly  that  in  two  or  three  days  all  the  fowls 
ate  dead  or  some  are  well.  It  is  not  a  disease 
to  stick  to  the  flock,  like  roup.  There  is  no 
sure  cure  for  cholera.  The  best  remedy  is  a 
teaspoonfnl  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  in  halfa 
gallon  of  water.  A  great  many  persons  in- 
quire for  a  remedy  for  cholera  without  know- 
ing what  disease  may  lie  in  the  flock.  When 
they  state  that  they  have  cholera  in  the  flock 
and  "cannot  get  rid  of  it"  they  give  the  best 
of  evidence  that  there  is  no  cholera,  for  it  rids 
itself  in  a  few  days.  Thesyniptoms  are  great 
prostration,  a  nervous,  anxious  expression, 
intense  thirst,  and  profuse  diarrhoea  of  green- 
ish color.  Most  of  the  supposed  cases  of 
cholera  are  due  to  indigestion  from  excessive 
feeding. 

DO  LEGHORNS  LAY  DARK  EGGS  r 

A  reader  at  Woodstock,  Tenn.,  states  a  case 
which  is  rare  but  not  an  improbability,  which 
is  that  he  has  a  Kutf  Leghorn  that  lays  egg 
with  brown  shells.    He  says  : 

"  Will  you  please  state  in  your  next  issue 
whether  Leghorns  ever  lay  other  than  pure 
white  enas  ''.  I  have  a  pen  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  full  blooded  Buff  Leghorns.  The  par- 
ents were  imported  birds,  perfect  in  color  and 
othe  r  points,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  one  pyllet  has  always  layed  brown  eggs. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  even  the  breeds 
that  lay  brown  eggs  do  not  produce  them  al- 
ways of  a  dark  color.  Even  two  sisters  will 
vary  the  color  of  their  eggs.  The  tendency 
is  to  lay  eggs  that  are  white.  It  is  an  old 
expression  that  "all  non-sitters  lay  white 
eggs,"  and  the  greater  the  tendency  of  a  hen 
to  sit  the  darker  the  color  of  her  eggs.  When 
it  is  reported  that  a  Leghorn  produces  eggs 
that  have  brown  shells  it  may  be  claimed  as  a 
freak,  or  something  unusual,  though  it  is  not 
an  impossibility,  and  where  such  cases  arise 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  use  the  eggs 
and  attempt  to  perpetuate  a  dark  egg  strain  of 
Leghorns. 

DIETING  POULTRY  IN  DISEASE. 

Diet  for  eggs:  The  egg  is  composed  chiefly 
of  albumen,  yellow  oil  and  lime,  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  food  that  can 
be  furnished  is  that  containing  fats,  oils,  lac- 
tic acid  and  lime,  in  the  greatest  quantities. 
These  things  can  best  be  furnished  in  such 
foods  as  meat,  raw  or  cooked  ;  milk,  eggs, 
ground  bone,  green  material,  such  as  lettuce, 
celery  tops,  chopped  cabbage,  etc.  And  in 
such  grains  as  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

Salted  and  cured  meats  are  not  as  accept- 
able as  fresh  meat,  such  as  beef,  fish,  liver 
and  mutton.  Again,  milk  is  better  fresh  and 
sweet  than  sour  or  churned.  Lime  is  best 
conveyed  in  the  nature  of  ground  bone  or 
cracked  oyster  shells.  Certain  vegetables, 
6ticli  as  peas,  asparagus  and  mild  quantities 
of  onion,  are  also  profitable  for  this  purpose- 
Diet  for  quick  fattening  :  Corn  is  the  pri- 
mary article  of  food  for  this  purpose,  with  its 
kindred  elements — meal,  Indian  meal,  hom- 
iny, etc.  Buckwheat  and  potatoes  are  also 
very  efficacious  for  til  is  purpose.  Confine- 
ment rather  than  freedom  should  be  the  rule. 

Diet  for  diarrhoea:  For  this  complaint, 
boiled  riee  and  milk  rise  paramount  to  every 
other  diet  :  but  these  articles  are  not  sufficient 
to  obviate  the  trouble,  except  by  the  cessation 
of  such  food  as  aggravates  the  trouble.  For 
this  reason  green  food,  especially  cabbage, 
oat  sprouts  and  oats  should  be  temporarily 
abandoned  if  possible.  lam  not  an  advocate 
of  cayenne  pepper  for  this  trouble,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  less  pepper  fed  chickens  the 
better. 

Diet  for  indigestion  :  This  is  a  hard  disease 
to  determine,  because  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  so  similar  to  cholera  and  the  rav- 


ages  of  lice.  It  seldom  occurs  among  chick- 
ens with  a  range  ;  but  frequently  appears  with 
those  in  confinement,  where  over-fed — espe- 
cially with  soft,  mealy  feed.  A  lack  of  grit 
will  occasionally  cause  tin  I  rouble,  even  when 
over-feeding  has  not  been  indulged  in.  Those 
who  keep  chickens  in  confinement  cannot 
guard  too  closely  against  overfeeding. 

Diet  for  cholera  :  This  is  a  "  short  order  " 
disease,  for  which  cleanliness  is  the  chief 
remedy.  Dirty  and  filthy  feed  are  the  prin- 
cipal evils  in  diet.  Good  barn  yard,  sanitary 
conditions  mnst  be  observed  to  remove  the 
complaint-  Decomposing  garbage,  such  as 
melon  rinds  and  the  cobs  of  sweet  corn,  are 
pernicious  promoters  of  the  disease. 

Diet  for  setting  hens:  During  the  incuba- 
tion period,  the  hen  needs  nourishment,  and 
the  principal  article  of  diet  in  the  early 
spring,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  May,  should  he  whole  corn.  Soft  or  mealy 
food  should  not  be  fed.  and  meat  in  any  form 
is  not  required.  A  laying  hen  craves  meat, 
while  a  sitting  hen  disdains  it.  During  the 
snmtner  months,  wheat  and  barley  are  the 
proper  grains  for  sitting  hens,  as  corn  is  then 
too  heating. 

In  such  diseases  as  roup,  scaly  legs  and 
gapes,  diet  will  not  reach  the  trouble  except 
in  so  far  as  pure,  wholesome  food  is  beneficial 
to  the  system  in  general.  In  other  diseases, 
as  may  be  seen,  it  alone  will  almost  entirely 
wipe  out  the  trouble.  Every  one  who  keeps 
chickens,  whether  few  or  many,  should  forti- 
fy themselves  with  such  articles  as  cracked 
oyster  shells,  mica-crystal  grit,  sulphur,  car- 
bolic acid,  lime,  insect  powder,  grouud  bone, 
grain  of  all  kinds,  and  in  winter,  cut-clover. 

Outside  of  the  grains,  the  whole  list,  with 
less  than  50  hens,  would  not  cost  over  one 
cent  per  hen  per  month.  With  such  articles 
at  your  command  your  medicine  case  may  be 
empty,  for  by  them  you  can  maintain  perfect 
cleanliness  and  baffle  every  disease  with  a 
practical  remedy.  For  roup  my  mainstay  is 
aconite,  and  if  the  disease  is  so  stubborn  that 
this  will  not  reach  it,  I  use  the  hatchet. — D. 
M.  Todd,  in  Rural  World. 

RAISING  BROILERS. 

In  our  rambles  we  often  hear  the  remark, 
"  We  can  hatch  the  chickens  all  right,  but 
we  fail  when  we  come  to  brood  them."  This 
hatching  problem  has  manysides,  and  while 
we  may  think  quantity  all  right,  we  find  we 
often  lack  quality.  Many  an  incubator  has 
turned  out  its  hundreds  of  chicks  to  be  only  a 
vexation  to  the  attendant,  siinpiy  because  he 
or  she  believed  large  numbers  hatched  meant 
success. 

First,  we  need  to  know  what  kind  of  stock 
produced  the  eggs  ;  if  they  have  had  any  dis- 
ease prevalent  among  chickens,  and  are,  at 
the  time  of  laying  the  eggs,  subject  to  colds, 
and  every  wet  spell  that  comes  go  sneezing 
wheezing  around.  We  can  he  sure  eggs  from 
such  birds  will  not  bring  out  chicks  that  will 
live. 

Then  we  come  to  the  inonbator.and  we  find 
that  the  owner  hasplaced  hatch  after  hatch  in 
his  machine  with  only  a  slight  cleaning.  The 
hatch  may  be  a  large  one,  and  yet,  when  the 
chick  has  to  exist  in  that  highly-heated  air 
for  the  first24  hours  of  his  life,  he  inhales 
into  his  system  enough  foul  matter  to  kill  an 
ox,  much  less  a  little  chick,  and  after  being 
put  in  the  brooder  a  day  or  two  he  dies,  and 
the  brooder  takes  the  blame,  when  it  should 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  manager. 

Then,  even, if  all  these  things  are  corrected, 
we  find  managers  heating  their  brooders  up  to 
90  and  95  degrees,  then  placing  75  or  100 
chicks  into  them,  and  that  is  the  last  they  see 
of  them  for  the  next  four  or  five  hours;  and 
in  one  hour,  sometimes  less,  this  brooder  with 
its  one  hundred  chicks  has  goue  up  to  110  de- 
grees and  you  find  the  chicks  panting  for 
breath  ;  then  they  open  up  the  brooder  wide  to 
cool  off  the  chicks  and  by  this  means  all  are 
given  colds,  indigestion,  and  disorder  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  called  cholera,  and  the  brooder 
is  pronounced  no  good,  broiler  business  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  outfit  is  sold  at  half  price,  and 
they  declare  that  all  chicken  men  are  cranks 
or  fools. 

If  one  would  only  use  common  sense  and 
never  give  up,  by  careful  study,  patience  and 
perseverance  he  will  learn  that  broiler  raising 
is  a  business  in  and  of  itself,  and  that  no  man 
has  ever  been  known  to  master  it  but  by  the 
road  of  experience.  Experience  is  generally 
a  dear  school,  because  there  are  so  many  little 
things  that  are  by  the  beginner  called  non- 
essentials, while  those  w  ho  persevere  to  the 
end  find  these  little  items  are  like  cogs  in  a 
wheel— they  produce  a  jump  and  jerk  when 
left  out,  and  cause  others  to  be  broken,  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  failure. 

We  find  supplying  grit  (the  chickens'  teeth) 
one  of  the  froqueut  items  left  out  of  the  daily 


dnties.  Water,  pure  and  cool,  is  too  often 
left  to  stand  in  the  brooder  until  the  dish  be- 
comes slimy  and  even  until  a  green  scum 
gathers  on  it.  We  find  no  provision  made  for 
the  weakly  ones  to  be  placed  by  themselves, 
but  all  are  granted  the  right  to  crowd,  push, 
struggle  or  die  in  their  weakness  for  want  of 
a  little  care  and  assistance.  These  are  a  few 
reasons  w  hy  we  hear  so  much  complaint,  and 
there  are  many  more,  but  I  have  already 
taken  too  much  of  your  space  and  will  leave 
the  balance  until  some  more  convenient  time 
F.  Mum/tall,  in  The  Feather. 


PIGEONS  FOR  MARKET. 

Pigeon  eggs  hatch  in  sixteen  or  eighteen 
days.  After  the  first  few  days  the  young 
ones  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity  if  the  par- 
ents are  supplied  with  proper  food  and  do 
their  duty.  In  from  four  to  six  weeks  the 
squabs  are  old  enough  to  kill.  Some  develop 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  others  that  no 
fixed  date  can  be  given  at  which  it  may  be 
said  they  are  of  the  right  age  to  Dein  the  best 
condition  to  sell.  When  this  period  is 
reached  the  neck  feathers  have  passed  the 
pin  feather  stage  and  the  tail  is  usually  about 
three  inches  long,  but  the  bird  is  still  unable 
to  fly.  When  they  begin  to  fly  they  are  too 
"hard,"  as  dealers  say,  and  when  the  skin  of 
the  crop  and  of  the  abdominal  pouch  is  thin 
and  transparent  and  these  parts  are  full  and 
the  breast  undeveloped.  The  dealers  comulain 
that  they  are  too  "soft."  A  person  soon 
learns  by  experience  when  a  bird  is  in  the 
right  state  for  market-  It  often  happens  that 
one  of  a  pair  — it  is  usnally  the  male — is  ready 
for  market  a  week  before  its  mate,  liv  mar- 
keting the  larger  and  leaving  the  smaller  one 
to  be  nursed  by  the  parents,  it  will  be  ready 
to  go  with  the  next  lot. 

Squabs  are  killed  and  dressed  just  like 
chickens,  by  bleeding  in  the  mouth  and 
picking  dry.  It  is  profitable  to  take  pains  to 
pick  very  clean.  Their  appearance  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  price  they  will  com- 
mand. They  are  in  the  best  condition  for 
killing  in  the  morning  before  the  old  oues 
give  them  their  breakfast.  Full  crops  are  as 
objectionable  in  squabs  as  in  fowls. 

After  killing  and  dressing  they  may  be  tied 
in  pairs,  or  in  half  dozens,  and  put  into  cold 
water  or  packed  on  ice  until  sent  to  market. 

Where  breeders  are  a  long  distance  from 
market  it  is  better  to  send  squabs  in  crates 
alive-  In  this  case  they  must  be  old  enough 
to  fly,  or  at  least,  old  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves. 

Thers  should  be  a  weekly  slaughter  on  a 
fixed  date  in  the  week.  On  these  occasions 
every  nest  should  be  examiued  so  that  no 
bird  that  is  old  enough  may  be  overlooked  or 
getaway,  otherwise  the  profits  will  be  cur- 
tailed.— Farm  Journal. 


POTASH,  GINGER  AND  KEROSENE  FOR 
ROUP. 

About  the  middle  of  last  January,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Rural  Xeio  Yorker,  as  I 
was  going  the  rounds  one  night,  I  noticed 
that  some  of  my  youngest  pullets  were  sneez- 
ing; the  next  night  a  few  more,  and  it  wasn't 
jong  before  most  of  them  in  four  pens  were 
attacked.  The  case  began  to  look  serious. 
Here  were  10  pens  in  one  house  full  of  poul- 
try, and  between  40  and  GO  birds  in  the  first 
four  pens  were  coughing  and  sneezing  at  a 
great  rate.  I  bought  a  half-ounce  bottle  fnll 
of  permanganate  of  potash  (cost  five  cents) 
and  put  enough  in  their  drinking  water  to 
make  it  decidedly  red;  it  takes  but  little.  I 
used  hot  water  to  dissolve  it.  Every  night  I 
took  a  bottle  of  kerosene,  and  every  bird  that 
had  any  moisture  ou  its  bill  I  took  off  from 
the  roost,  and  poured  on  some  of  the  kerosene, 
holding  its  mouth  shut  so  that  it  would,  in 
breathing,  draw  some  of  the  oil  into  its  nos- 
trils. One  pullet  that  had  its  face  and  eye 
swollen  I  killed  with  an  axe.  As  a  kind  of 
tonic  for  all  the  birds,  I  used  about  one-fourth 
jKiund  of  ginger  in  their  mash  every  morning 
for  about  ten  days;  this  was  for  all  the  birds, 
sick  or  well,  about  220.  In  about  three  weeks 
every  bird  had  a  clean  bill,  and  I  have  not 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  since.  I  used 
about  eight  cents'  worth  of  the  potash  and 
three  pounds  of  ginger.  Only  one  bird  in  the 
rest  of  the  house  had  the  disease,  and  that  was 
in  the  10th  pen.  As  these  birds  were  never 
exposed  to  a  draft,  the  only  way  lean  account 
for  the  sickness  was  because  they  had  teen 
kept  in  one  pen  up  to  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  it  had  been  too  much  crowded. 
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EGG  PRODUCTION  EXPERIMENTS. 

Bulletin  No.  51.  of  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station.  hf.s  been  received.  In  it  are  reported 
insults  of  poultry  experiments  conducted  at 
the  Station  during  the  year  ending  November, 
1897.  A  numberof  experiments  are  reported, 
and  in  some  cases  the  results  are  very  posi- 
tive. TJiey  included  tests  of  old  bens  and 
pullets  for  egg  production;  of  the  value  of 
exercise  ;  of  the  value  of  crossing  pure  breds  °> 
of  the  relative  egg-laying  qualities  of  Brown 
Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,  Light 
Brahmas  and  a  Brahma-Leghorn  cross.  The 
annual  food  cost  per  fowl  of  the  different  breeds 
and  the  yearly  production  of  «ggs  per  hen 
were  important  features  of  the  experiments. 
The  relative  value  of  old  eggs  and  fresh  eggs 
for  hatching  was  also  tested.  An  incubator 
test  was  conducted.  A  number  of  half-tone 
euts  are  reproduced,  which  include  one  of  the 
poultry  buildings,  several  photographs  of  fowls 
and  of  two  baskets  of  eggs,  one  a  very  large 
basket  representing  the  laying  of  the  pullets, 
the  other  a  very  small  one  representing  the 
work  of  the  old  hens.  The  latter  is  a  striking 
lesson  of  the  value  of  "  young  blood." 

The  bulletin,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  application  to  Director  Luther 
Foster,  Experiment  Station,  Logan,  Utah,  is 
summarized  as  follows  : 

There  is  little  profit  in  keeping  hens  three 
and  four  years  old  at  the  market  prices  of 
food  and  eggs  in  Utah.  The  profit  in  feeding 
young  hens  or  pullets  was  six  times  greater 
than  in  feeding  old  hens  three  and  four  years 
old.  This  conclusion  does  not  apply  to  two- 
year-old  hens  and  hens  more  than  four  years 
eld. 

Leghorn  pullets  hatched  in  April  gave  bet- 
ter results  than  those  hatched  in  late  May. 
The  profit  was  about  one  and  a  half  times 
greater  from  the  April  hatched  than  from 
the  May  hatched. 

The  exercised  hens  produced  26  eggs  per 
fowl  more  than  the  pens  without  exercise. 

The  three  exercised  pens  produced  eggs  at 
a  food  cost  of  5.3  cents  per  dozen  ;  the  pens 
without  exercise  at  a  food  cost  of  6.5  cents  per 
dozen. 

The  three  exercised  pens  averaged  a  profit 
per  fowl  during  the  year  of  84  cents  ;  the  non- 
exercised  nens,  58  cents. 

Pen  1,  representing  egg  production,  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  except  as  to 
ration  fed,  cleared  2|  cents  per  fowl  during 
the  year  on  the  cost  of  food.  Pen  4,  repre- 
senting eag  production  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  cleared  during  the  year  SI. 26 
per  fcml ;  this  would  have  been  increased  con 
siderably  had  the  eggs  before  the  experiment 
began  been  counted.  In  the  one  case  there 
was  a  profit  on  feed  of  5  per  cent.  ;  in  the 
other,  2.03  per  cent. 

Exercise  had  no  apparent  influence  on  the 
weight  of  the  fowl.  The  lack  of  exercise  did 
not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  fowl. 

The  non-exercised  pens  produced  eggs 
weighing  about  3  per  cent,  more  than  the  ex- 
ercised pens. 

The  eggs  produced  by  the  old  Leghorn  hens 
weighed  about  5i  per  cent,  more  than  those 
produced  byithe  Leghorn  pullets. 

The  eggs  produced  by  the  Light  Brahma 
pullets  weighed  Hi  per  cent,  more  than  those 
produced  by  the  Leghorn  pullets. 

The  Barred  Plymouth  Eock  pullets'  eggs 
averaged' about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Leg- 
horn pullets. 

In  two  out  of  three  pens  exercise  produced 
a  larger  consumption  of  food. 

The  exercised  pens  made  a  better  use  of  the 
food  than  those  without  exercise.  It  required 
22  per  cent,  less  food  to  prodnce  a  dozen  of 
eggs  with  exercise  than  without  it.  The  re- 
sults are  strongly  conclusive  that  exercise 
aids  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food.  The 
chief  value  of  exercise,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
in  preventing  a  waste  of  food. 

Exercise  apparently  reduced  the  percentage 
of  fertility  in  the  eggs. 

The  percentage  of  fertility  was  highest  with 
the  early  hatched  pullet  and  lowest  with  the 
old  hens,  though  the  results  are  not  conclu- 
sive. 

The  fertility  of  eggs  averaging  five  days  old 
was  300  per  cent,  higher  than  of  eggs  averag- 
ing 22  days  old. 

The  results  noted  above  were  secured  from 
hwat  was  considered  a  good  ration  fed  alike  to 
all  pens.  Practically  the  same  ration  was  fed 
throughout  the  year.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  accepted  if  a  different  ra- 
tion is  used. 


The  results  seem  to  indicate  an  average  ca- 
pacity for  a  Leghorn  pullet  of  200  eggs  per 
year,  with  intelligent  care  and  feeding. 

Xo  advantage  was  discovered  in  crossing  the 
Brahma  and  Leghorn. 

In  a  single  test  of  the  Prairie  State  and  Ju- 
bilee incubators,  the  former  hatched  64  per 
cent,  of  fertile  eggs,  the  latter  SI  per  cent. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

Certain  experiments  have  been  made  by 
the  National  Agricultural  School  of  Germany 
into  the  efficacy  of  all  the  principal  methods 
of  preserving  eggs,  says  the  Poultry  Herald. 
At  the  beginning  of  July  fresh  eggs  were 
treated  by  each  method,  and  examined  on  the 
following  February.  All  of  the  eggs  which 
were  soaked  with  brine,  one  of  the  commoner 
methods,  were  found  to  be  unfit  for  use, 
through  having  been  saturated  with  salt. 
The  report  on  the  other  methods  tried,  here 
presented,  gives  the  percentage  of  eggs  which 
the  method  in  use  failed  to  keep.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  per  cent,  spoiled  : 

Wrapped  in  paper   80 

Kept  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  and  glycer- 
ine,  80 

Bubbed  with  salt   70 

Packed  in  bran   70 

Coated  with  paraffine   70 

Painted  with  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid 

and  glycerine   70 

Immersed  in  boiling  water  12  to  15  seconds  50 

Treated  with  a  solution  of  alum   50 

Kept  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid   50 

Coated  with  soluble  glass   40 

Coated  with  collodion   40 

Coated  with  varnish   40 

Bubbed  with  bacon   30 

Packed  in  wood  ashes   20 

Treated  with  boric  acid  and  soluble  glass...  20 

Treated  with  potassium  permanganate   20 

Coated  with  vasaline  and  kept  in  lime- 
water..  .....All  good. 

Kept  in  soluble  glass  All  very  good. 

Only  two  methods  served  the  purpose.  The 
best  way  to  keep  eggs  is  to  follow  the  rules 
given  below. 

1.  Use  no  males  in  the  flock. 

2.  Turn  the  eggs  three  times  a  week. 

3.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  place — the  cooler 
the  better. 

4.  Use  no  salt,  solutions,  etc.,  but  keep  the 
eggs  on  racks,  or  in  any  manner  so  as  to 
easily  turn  them.  The  main  point  is — no 
«nales  in  the  flock. 


POULTRY  RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Points  That  Must  Be  Observed  to  Secure  Success— No 
Such  Thing  as  Luck. 

In  all  occupations  it  is  the  strict  observance 
of  business  principles  that  results  in  success. 
Baising  poultry  is  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
and  those  who  have  and  are  making  the  busi- 
ness a  decided  success  are  but  reaping  the  re- 
ward that  follows  the  faithful  application  of 
"strictly"  business  methods.  So-called 
"  luck,"  good  or  bad,  is  merely  the  effect  of 
proper  or  improper  methods.  The  successful 
man  rarely  ever  credits  his  good  results  to 
luck,  for  he  knows  they  are  brought  about  by 
well-directed  efforts  in  accomplishing  the 
many  things  he  knew  success  depended  upon. 
It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  men  of  intellr 
gence,  who  know  perfectly  well  that  certain 
things  are  necessary  to  observe,  will  half  ob- 
serve or  carry  them  out,  and  then,  when  the 
natural  results  of  cause  and  effect  follow,  lay 
the  poor  success  on  "luck."  "Luck,"  so- 
called,  is  thus  made  a  ready  excuse  for  all 
manner  of  carelessness,  shiftlessness,  incom- 
petency, laziness  and  sheer  ignorance. 

Success  in  poultry  culture  is  no  haphazard 
affair,  but  is  secured  only  by  regular  methods, 
and  the  closer  the  application  and  more  care- 
ful and  earnest  the  effort  the  greater  becomes 
the  success.  There  are  some  men  who 
can  handle  a  large  flock  with  great 
success.  There  are  others  who  succeed 
well  with  a  few,  out  make  a  sad  fail- 
ure when  they  try  large  flocks.  A  weli-known 
fancier  has  said  there  are  few  "  thousand-hen 
men" — meaning  that  there  are  few  men  who 
are  competent  to  successfully  handle  poultry 
in  gTeat  numbers. 

Among  the  reasons  why  many  poultry-rais- 


ers fail  to  meet  with  success  when  they  in- 
crease their  flocks  are  the  following:  They 
fail  to  increase  their  accommodations  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  flock:  they  fail 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  large  flocks  are  diffi- 
cult to  feed  so  that  each  individual  may  secure 
its  allotted  share;  that  various  ailments  have 
to  be  guarded  against  where  Jarge  flocks  are 
kept  that  are  comparatively  unknown  among 
moderate  sized  flocks;  that  large  flocks  require 
constant  attention.  Xeglect  in  the  case  of  a 
large  flock  will  often  be  very  costly,  which 
with  a  small  flock  might  not  result  in  any 
harm.  Xeglects  should  never  be  allowed, 
however,  in  any  flock. 

The  man  who  has  attained  success  with  a 
fair-sized  flock  should  be  very  cautious  how 
he  increases  it,  expecting  to  thereby  propor- 
tionally increase  his  profits.  He  should  make 
a  careful  note  of  the  facts  that  have  resulted 
in  securing  his  profits.  How  he  can  increase 
his  flock  without  disturbing  the  situation  or 
weakening  the  factors  that  have  crowned  his 
management  of  his  small  flock  with  success 
should  be  his  first  consideration.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  wise  to  let  "well  enough 
alone." 


GUINEA  FOWLS. 

In  my  opinion  these  birds  are  not  kept 
nearly  in  sufficient  numbers  by  the  ordinary 
farmer  or  poultry  keeper.  Certainly  they  are 
not  expensive  birds  to  raise,  as  they  are  thor- 
ough foragers  on  their  own  account.  They 
do  not  destroy  crops,  as  oats,  barley  and  such 
like,  when  in  a  young  state,  as  the  ordinary 
hen  does.  Some  object  to  Guinea  fowls  by 
reason  of  the  shrill  noise  they  emit,  while 
others  say  they  cannot  manage  them  by  night, 
they  are  so  fond  of  roosting  in  neighboring 
trees,  and  sundry  other  objections,  such  as 
not  being  able  to  breed  from  them  satisfac- 
torily. This  latter  is  owing  to  ignorance  in 
management.  Guinea  fowls  are  like  part- 
ridges, they  mate  in  the  early  spring.  The 
proper  plan  is  to  pick  out  as  many  male  birds 
as  females,  then  no  difficulty  need  be  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  fertile  eggs.  As  to  the 
profit  derivable  from  Guinea  fowls,  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  obtaining  6s.  a  couple 
during  February  and  March  from  the  ordi- 
nary town  poulterer.  It  is  when  the  game  ' 
season  is  at  an  end  that  Guinea  fowls  find  a 
ready  sale. 

The  eggs,  too.  sell  readily.  When  once  a 
reputation  has  been  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
the  eggs,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  get- 
ting froni  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  setting  of  fif- 
teen eggs.  From  the  time  these  birds  com- 
mence to  lay  in  March  they  are  almost  con- 
tinual daily  layers  until  they  cease  in  July. 
Four  hen  birds  will  give  a  large  number  of 
eggs  in  one  season.  For  domestic  use  the  eggs 
are  much  valued  by  many. 

Some  dislike  Guinea  fowls  owing  to  their 
being  semi-wild.  My  experience  is  contrary 
to  that  notion.  My  birijs  roost  nightly  in  the 
hen-house,  although  there  are  plenty  of  tall 
trees  close  to  the  roost.  This  I  attribute  to 
the  fact  of  the  birds  being  regnlarly  fed  in  the 
yard  along  with  the  hens  twice  daily.  They 
are  easily  caught,  as  they  are  tame  as  com- 
pared with  some  one  sees  occasionally,  which 
have  to  be  shot  before  they  can  be  caught. 
This  is  the  fault  of  management.  Feed  the 
birds  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  ordinary 
fowl. 

Some  persons  experience  a  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  sex  of  Guinea  fowls.  There 
is  but  little  difference,  if  any,  in  the  size  of 
each,  certainly  none  in  the  plumage.  The 
hen  bird  utters  the  familiar  cry  to  these  birds, 
which  so  much  resembles  "come  back."  The 
male  bird  does  not  imitate  this  cry,  just  a 
shrill  shriek  instead.  The  wattles  of  the 
male  bird  are  longer  and  of  a  higher  color 
than  those  of  the  female. 

For  breeding,  Guinea  fowls  are  slightly 
different  from  other  fowls,  which  it  is  not 
wise  to  mate  cockerels  and  pullets,  even  when 
distinct  as  regards  relation.  In  the  case  of 
Guitiea  fowls,  young  birds  of  both  sexes  may 
safely  be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  My  stock  of  both  male  and  female 
birds  bred  from  this  season  were  hatched  from 
eggs  received  from  two  farms  last  May.  In 
every  case  I  have  had  fourteen  chicks  from 
fifteen  eggs.  I  picked  the  male  birds  from 
the  hatch  from  one  farm,  and  the  females 
from  the  other.  In  this  way  they  are  unre- 
lated. 

Although  I  have  not  proved  from  experi- 
ence that  the  ordinary  Guinea  fowls  does  not 
hatch  out  her  own  young,  I  have  heard  it 
said  this  is  so  in  England.  The  hens  are 
broody  fora  short  time  only.  If  they  sit  upon 
their  own  eggs  they  tire  of  it  in  a  week  or 
two. 

Hens  are  usually  employed  for  the  hatching 
of  Guinea  fowls.  The  lightest  and  least 
clumsy  should  be  selected,  as  the  Guinet  tewl 
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chicks  are  very  small  at  first,  and  might 
easily  be  injured  by  a  clumsy  or  heavy  hen. 
Fifteen  eggs  are  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  hen 
to  cover  properly.  The  period  of  incubation 
is  one  month.  Guinea  fowls,  even  when  first 
hatched,  are  very  shy  and  retiring.  With 
care  in  giving  them  proper  food  and  prevent- 
ing them  being  continually  wet  for  the  first 
few  days,  they  are  not  difficult  to  rear.  For 
the  first  three  days,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be.  I  place  the  coop  on  boards 
covered  with  a  dry  sack.  After  that  period, 
if  the  weather  be  dry,  I  dispense  with  it  ;  but 
if  the  ground  be  damp,  I  retain  this  protec- 
tion every  night  for  a  week. 

For  the  first  three  days  1  use  an  ordinary 
wire  run  in  front  of  the  coop,  to  prevent  the 
clicks  straying  too  far,  as  sometimes,  owing 
to  their  rambling  nature,  they  are  apt  to  get 
lost.  After  the  fourth  day  they  are  allowed 
their  freedom.  The  food  consists  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  stale  bread  crumbs  for  the 
first  three  days,  adding  then  finely  sifted 
barleymeal,  Spratts'  meal,  chopped  onions 
and  lettuce,  gradually  dispensing  with  the 
<  n^.  If  too  many  of  the  latter  are  given, 
bowel  complaints  are  sure  to  be  experienced, 
such  as  diarrhoea,  which  qnickly  closes  the 
ovary  by  continued  flow  of  liquid  adhering 
continually  to  the  outer  skin.  Directly  this 
is  seen  to  be  the  case,  the  part  should  be 
soaked  iu  warm  water,  giving  an  opening  to 
the  vent,  and  applying  sweet  oil  also.  If 
more  than  one  in  a  brood  is  similarly  affected, 
cut  off  the  egg  supply  at  once,  aud  mix  with 
the  food  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  chalk. 
Barleymeal,  ground  oats,  and  Spratts'  food, 
with  a  plentiful  addition  of  green  food,  will 
surfice  until  the  birds  are  large  enough  to  eat 
the  ordinary  food,  such  as  wheat,  dari,  or 
buckwheat,  which  they  quickly  do,  after- 
wards taking  their  share  of  maize  or  oats  for 
the  afternoon  feed. — E.  Molyneux,  in  Poultry 
(England). 

TAPEWORMS  IN  TURKEYS. 

Important  Preventive    Measures-Remedies  That  Ar« 
Effective  in  the  Trouble, 

Tapeworms,  as  well  as  the  infections  livei 
disease  termed  blackhead,  kill  many  young 
turkeys.  >>  hen  dissecting  turkeys  (sick  ones 
selected  from  many  different  flocks)  with  Dr. 
Smith,  of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry,  for 
evidences  of  blackhead  disease  we  were  very 
particular  to  examine  the  intestines  of  each 
for  tapeworms,  and  found  more  were  infested 
than  we  had  even  suspected.  Of  the  b'5  sick 
turkeys  showing  no  traces  of  the  liver  dis- 
ease. 40  had  tapeworms  in  their  intestines. 
These  worms  were  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to.  several  inches  in  length.  Occasionally 
those  a  foot  or  more  long  were  found.  In 
some  specimens  great  numbers  of  very  min- 
ute worms  lined  the  upper  intestine  ;  others 
contained  only  large,  fully  developed  worms 
in  the  lower  intestine.  One  bird  from  a 
flock,  the  turkeys  <#f  w-hich  had  been  dying 
for  over  a  mouth  and  from  which  30  had  been 
lost  within  a  week,  was  badly  infested,  and 
no  other  cause  for  sickness  could  be  discov- 
ered. 

One  little  turkey  three  or  four  weeks  old 
from  another  flock  had  many  small  worms  in 
the  dnodeum,  while  the  lower  intestine  was 
almost  completely  filled  with  a  tangled  bunch 
of  worms,  abo.it  50  in  number,  several  inches 
in  length. 

This  trouble  is  very  prevalent  in  some 
flocks  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  es- 
pecially in  July  and  August  among  turkeys 
on  land  which  has  been  over-stocked  with 
them  for  several  years.  Evidently  the 
younger  the  turkeys  receive  the  parasites  the 
more  they  suffer.  The  worms  probably  irri- 
tate the  bowels,  cause  digestive  derangement, 
diarrhoea,  weakness  and  death.  A  few  worms 
may  do  a  little  harm,  while  a  great  number 
may  be  fatal.  Doubtless  if  they  survive  un- 
til the  embryos  have  developed  and  have 
mostly  passed  out,  they  may  recover.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  segments  of  these  worms  may  be 
found  early  in  the  morning  under  the  roosts 
among  the  droppings  of  the  infected  turkeys. 

Tapeworms  cause  more  loss  among  western 
sheep,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  disease.  As 
their  name  implies,  they  are  flat  worms. 
They  have  a  head  aud  many  joints,  or  seg- 
ments. They  have  no  mouth,  their  nourish- 
ment— thedigested  contents  of  the  intestines 
of  their  host— being  received  by  absorbtiou. 
The  head  attaches  itself  to  the  lining  of  the  in- 
testines by  its  suckers,  or  by  curved,  claw-like 
hooks.  The  segments  are  gradually  formed 
next  to  the  head  and  are  pushed  back  by  the 
formation  of  new  ones,  and  finally  reach  a 
position  at  the  opposite  extremity,  or  tail, 
where  they  mature,  separate  and  pass  away. 
When  mature  each  segment  is  full  of  embryo 
tapeworms.  These  embryos,  those  of  most 
species,  are  taken  tip  by  some  animal,  witbiu 


which  they  pass  the  intermediate  stage  of 
development  and  then  pass  to  their  final 
host. 

Dr.  Salmon  thinks  it  will  be  found  that 
earthworms,  insects  or  snails  are  the  inter- 
mediate host  of  these  tapeworm  embryos ; 
that  they  probably  are  not  able  to  develop 
without  an  intermediate  host. 

The  longer  tapewornriin< .uted  turkeys  have 
been  kept  on  a  place  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber annually  grown  the  more  thoroughly  will 
tapeworm  eggs  be  sown  upon  the  land.  If 
you  can  keep  the  breeding  turkeys  free  from 
the  worms  yon  may  prevent  them  from  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  tapeworm  crop.  Dosing 
them  in  winter  and  spring  to  free  them  would 
be  an  important  preventive  measure.  They 
should  be  confined  to  an  inclosure  while  be- 
ing treated  and  the  ground  and  their  drop- 
pings frequently  disinfected  to  destroy  the 
eggs  that  pass  otf.  The  little  turkeys  should 
be  raised  on  land  that  turkeys  or  chickens 
have  net  run  on  for  years,  as  well  as  given  an 
occasional  dose  that  will  kill  worms.  Pos- 
sibly wild  birds  and  animals  may  infest  such 
ground  with  the  same  embryos. 

Freshly  powdered  kousso  is  recommended 
as  one  of  the  best  worm  medicines  for  human 
beings.  The  dose  for  a  child  of  six  years  is 
one-fourth  ounce,  given  in  the  morning  on  an 
empty  stomach.  A  previous  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  is  recommended,  as  well  as  a  brisk 
cathartic,  should  the  medicine  not  act  on  the 
bowels  within  three  or  four  hours.  One  dose 
is  usually  sufficient  to  destroy  the  worms. 
Kousso  poisons  the  worms,  but  not  the  pa- 
tient. Male  fern  is  also  efficient,  but  an  over- 
dose poisons  the  patient.  Tany,  powdered 
areca  nut  and  ground  pumpkin  seed  are  also 
used  as  remedies.  Asafcetida  and  turpentine 
ere  recommended.  Turkey  growers  should 
cautiously  test  the  remedy  to  learn  the  proper 
dose  for  little  turkeys.  We  have  not  done 
that."  Samuel  Cushhan. 


DON'T,  PLEASE  DON'T. 

BY  HENRY  TRAFFORD. 

Don't  neglect  the  poultry  on  the  farm.  It 
might  pay  you  the  best  of  anything  for  capi- 
tal invested. 

Don't  expect  your  fowls  to  pay  unless  you 
give  them  as  much  care  as  you  do  your  other 
stock. 

Don't  keep  a  lot  of  scrubs  and  expect  their 
eggs  to  bring  the  highest  market  prices. 
Their  eggs  are  not  uniform  in  color  and  size. 

Don't  expect  them  to  bring  as  much  at  the 
butcher's.  They  are  all  sizes  and  dimensions 
and  don't  present  the  fine  features  as  does  the 
thoroughbred. 

Don't  think  that  the  thoroughbred  lacks 
utility,  for  it  is  not  so.  The  best  layers  we 
have  are  those  bred  by  our  poultry  fanciers 
and  they  can  furnish  you  fowls  for  layers, 
fowls  for  market  aud  fowls  that  are  adapted 
to  both  uses. 

Don't  think  because  the  fanciers  ask  you 
$25  for  a  first  class  pen  of  thoroughbreds  that 
he  is  robbing  you.  Stop  and  think.  This  pen 
might  raise  you  a  grand  flock  in  one  year. 

Don't  think  that  good  birds  can  be  raised 
for  nothing,  as  every  good  one  costs  the  fan- 
cier in  cash  so  estimated  at  $2  to  §3  and  lots  of 
hard  work  thrown  in. 

Don't  expect  every  good  quality  to  be  con- 
tained in  one  bird.  Such  a  one  has  never 
been  bred.  This  is  the  100-point  bird  you 
will  never  see. 

Don't  think  because  you  did  not  have  a 
good  hatch  from  the  eggs  sent  you  that  the 
man  you  bought  them  of  was  a  rascal.  How 
do  you  know  but  the  expressman  was  careless 
and  let  them  drop. 

Don't  tell  everybody  this  man  is  a  rascal 
uutil  you  have  written  to  him  aud  explained. 
He  might,  undoubtedly,  send  you  another 
setting  free  aud  you  would  feel  cheap  if  you 
had  called  him  a  rascal. 

Don't  think  the  breeder  to  blame  for  all 
poor  hatches-  Did  you  know  some  hens  are 
not  good  incubators  ? 

Don't  you  know  that  people  are  sometimes 
blamed  for  things  for  which  they  are  Wholly 
not  to  blame  for. 

Don't  think  that  after  the  chicks  are 
hatched  that  all  they  need  is  a  large  range  to 
thrive  aud  grow.  Good  care  is  better  than 
range,  but  they  need  both. 

Don't  let  the  water  stand  in  the  sun  and  get 
warm  and  then  find  fault  because  your  chicks 
have  bowel  trouble. 

Don't  let  the  lice  literally  cat  your  chicks 
up  and  theu  wonder  what  made  them  die  otf 
so  fast. 

Don't  forget  to  shut  your  chicks  up  at  night. 
Skunks,  weasles.  rats,  etc..  may  destroy  them 
all  in  a  few  nights. 

Don't  think  that  your  hens  might  continue 
to  shell  out  the  eggs  if  fed  ou  corn  alone. 
They  need  a  change.     Cure  some  clover 


rowen  in  the  summer  for  winter  use.  This* 
helps  to  make  variety. 

Don't  think  that  if  you  clean  the  droppings 
up  once  a  yearw  hen  you  plant  corn  it  will  do. 
You  w  ould  not  let  your  horse  stables  go  like- 
this,  would  you  .' 

Don't  go  into  the  ponltry  business  thinking 
there  is  no  work  about  it,  because  you  will  be 
disappointed  if  you  do. 

Don't  tihink  there  is  no  money  in  the  poul- 
try business  because  some  careless,  lazy,  '"go 
easy  man,"  says  there  isn't. 

Don't  listen  to  such  talk  as  long  as  this 
country  imports  millions  of  dozens  of  eggs 
every  year. 

Don't  think  that  because  you  have  more 
farm  work  than  you  can  do  that  it  won't  pay 
to  bother  with  hens.  They  will  pay  you  a 
bigger  profit  for  capital  invested  (as  stated 
before)  than  anything  else  on  the  farm. 

Don't  forget  what  I  have  told  you  and  let 
eveiy  farm  have  a  flock  of  hens,  a  good  big  one, 
and  all  thoroughbred  too.— Practical  Poultry- 
man. 


RAISING  BROILERS  FOR  MARKET. 

Next  month  the  highest  prices  will  be  paid 
for  chicks  and  the  month  of  May  will  be- 
equally  as  good  for  those  who  may  have  some- 
thing to  sell.  Some  years  past  as  much  as  60> 
cents  per  pound  has  been  obtained,  but  the 
average  during  the  two  months  named  is 
about  25  cents  per  pound,  the  Boston  market 
coming  in  a  little  later  than  Xew  York.  The 
preferred  weight  is  li  pounds,  but  as  the  sea- 
son advances  the  weights  increase. 

The  average  amount  obtained  for  a  chick  or 
fowl  (without  regard  to  weight)  is  about  50 
cents,  and  when  asparagus  and  green  peas  are 
in  the  market  the  demand  for  the  young 
chicks  seems  to  be  greatest.  These  facts  are 
mentioned  as  a  caution  to  those  who  have 
young  chicks  hatched  to  make  every  effort  to- 
save  them.  Some  farmers  have  the  hens 
hatch  out  full  broods  and  lose  a  large  number 
from  causes  unknown.  There  is  not  so  great 
a  loss  in  summer,  when  eggs  are  cheap  and 
the  prices  are  low,  but  it  means  quite  a  sum 
when  prices  are  high,  as  the  cost  of  the  eggs 
used  in  winter  for  hatching  chicks  in  one  of 
the  items  of  expense  which  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

It  is  a  waste  of  labor  to  have  cats  and  rats 
destroy  one-half  of  the  chicks  because  proper 
preparations  have  not  been  made  for  protect- 
ing the  broods.  The  early  hatched  chicks  are 
valuable  and  should  be  saved.  Too  much  de- 
pendence cannot  be  placed  on  the  hens  to> 
(-are  tor  the  broods.  The  best  hens  that  may 
be  used  will  be  powerless  to  afford  warmth 
should  cold  aud  damp  weather  prevail.  It  is 
then  that  the  broods  must  be  kept  up  and  the 
eye  of  the  owner  be  upon  them.  The  hen 
will  do  well  enough  on  bright  and  warm  days 
but  she  will  lose  nearly  all  of  her  chicks  if 
they  become  chilled.  The  heaviest  loss  of 
chicks  is  from  idogs,  cats,  hawks  and  rats 
These  enemies  can  be  guarded  against  only 
by  affording  runs  that  are  secure  against  such, 
depredators.  The  next  four  weeks  will  be 
worth  much,  as  every  farmer  who  has  a  lot  of 
chicks  will  then  have  gotten  over  the  greatest, 
difficulty  in  his  way  and  can  then  sell  at  any 
time  and  get  good  prices.  Every  chick  saved 
now  may  bring  50  cents  or  more  iu  a  short 
time. 


BREAKING  UP  THE  SITTERS. 

There  are  many  ways  to  "  break-up  "  a  her* 
that  is  sitting,  the  majority  of  which  meth- 
ods, however,  being  cruel  and  unuecessary. 
The  best  mode  is  to  have  a  coop  two  feet 
squareand  eighteen  inches  high,  with  open- 
ings on  top,  bottom  aud  sides;  that  is,  the 
top,  bottom  and  sides  should  be  of  slats,  so 
that  should  the  hen  sit  on  the  floor  of  the 
coop  it  will  be  cool  under  her,  the  open  sides 
preventing  seclusion.  The  hen  should  be  fed 
but  once  a  day,  on  lean  meat,  and  should 
have  all  the  water  desired.  Should  storms 
appear  the  coop  should  be  under  shelter,  but 
otherwise  it  should  be  in  the  most  frequented 
place  on  the  farm-  Such  an  arrangement  is 
not  cruel,  as  is  the  case  when  ducking,  etc., 
is  resorted  to,  and  the  heu  will  cease  to  sit  in. 
two  or  three  days.  Better  than  this  is  to  al- 
low the  hen  to  sit  and  hatch  a  brood.  It  is 
her  natural  method  of  resting  from  laying, 
and  she  will  lay  more  eggs  iu  a  year  if  al- 
lowed to  sit,  as  experiments  show  that  if  a 
hen  is  broody  aud  is  "  broken  up  "  she  will 
lay  but  few  eggs  before  she  will  become 
broody  again,  hence  it  is  a  saving  of  time  to- 
allow  her  to  hatch  and  raise  a  brood,  as  tha 
chicks  will  also  be  a  source  of  profit. 


June  15,  1898 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 
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THE  «■  CHICKEN  BUSINESS "  IN  OLD 
VIRQINNY. 

Most  Remarkable  Results— Cheap  Raising— Valuable 
Pointers— Wonderful  New  Breed— Soir-Soaping  the 
Editor—  An  Unpleasant  Occurrence  Over  a  Mat- 
ter of  Fowls — A  Church  Contribution— Per- 
haps a  Spanish  Spy  Has  Appeared. 

LETTER  XO.  2. 

Dry  Bridge,  Ya.,  Hay  15,  1S9S. 
Editor  Poultry  Keeper : 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  now 
fairly  started  in  the  poultrytbusiness.  Henry 
gained  about  three  weeks'  time  on  ac- 
count of  good  conduct,  and  dropped  into  my 
back  yard  a  little  sooner  than  expected.  I 
did  not  have  his  cabin  finished,  so  I  let  him 
sleep  inlthe  hay  barn  three  or  tour  days.and  got 
quite  a  start  in  poultry  before  anybody  knew 
lie  was  back.  He  had  some  dispute  with  neigh- 
bur  Watkins  the  third  night  over  prices  and  I 
had  to  send  for  a  doctor  the  next  day,  which 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  about  his  being  back 
and  retarded  the  development  of  my  business 
a  little.  The  ball,  which  was  not  a  large  one, 
was  easily  taken  from  him,  and  the  wound 
healed  without  contention. 

There  would  have  been  no  trouble  with  neigh- 
bor Watkins  whatever  if  he  had  made  the  hole 
•where  the  poultry  go  in  and  out  a  little  larger, 
which  leads  me  to  remark  that  all  poultry 
■doors,  that  is.  the  doors  used  by  the  hens  and 
roosters,  should  always  be  sufficiently  large 
for  a  good-sized  man  to  crawl  through  in  the 
event  that  the  key  to  the  padlock  should  get 
lost,  which  it  appears  was  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  And  another  thing  :  If  a  man 
has  got  the  drop  on  you  never  haggle  about 
prices. 

Xow,  I  have  som»  feeling  for  Henry. 
Black,  'tis  true,  but  he  is  a  man  of  good  parts. 
About  50  pounds  to  each  quarter  part,  with 
21  pounds  additional  on  account  of  his  head. 
His  foreqnarters  are  a  little  the  heaviest. 
Such  a  man  can  usually  get  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground  in  a  given  time,  but  is  always  a 
little  clumsy  otherwise,  and  this  is  why  he 
had  trouble  with  the  hole.  He  is  a  man  of 
good  intentions,  kind  and  agreeable  to  every- 
body, and  while  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
would  have  neighbor  Watkins  arrested  for 
piercing  his  anatomy  with  a  38 1  carat  ball, 
he  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  agreeable  and 
conciliating,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  doing 
wrong. 

Henry's  advent  in  this  community  was  with- 
out warning  and  his  continued  residence  un- 
premeditated. He  dropped  off  from  the  rail- 
road track  one  morning  about  three  years 
ago,  with  a  chicken  under  each  arm,  and  ne- 
gotiated for  a  breakfast  in  exchange  for  the 
fowls,  a  part  of  one  of  the  fowls  to  figure  in 
in  the  eating.  He  invited  himself  to  dinner, 
and  subsequently  extended  the  time  indefi- 
nitely. Xot  that  he  forced  his  presence  upon 
his  colored  brethren,  but  on  the  following 
Sunday  at  church,  when  the  congregation  had 
about  (decided  not  to  have  a  festival  which 
had  been  talked  about,  Henry  completely 
changed  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
Dy  offering  to  donate  two  dozen  chickens, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
main to  carry  out  the  contract.  He  procured 
only  22,  12  of  which  I  believe  I  furnished,  but 
would  have  raised  the  other  two  the  night  of 
the  festival  if  there  had  been  any  way  to 
cook  them  at  church.  Henry  hurt  my 
feelings  somewhat  by  his  extreme  familiarity 
with  my  hen  coop  before  I  was  even  aware 
that  such  a  person  was  in  existence,  but  I 
have  since  got  even  with  him  in  an  honorable 
way,  and  yet  satisfactorily  to  him.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  buy  a  eood  smoked  ham  at  two 
cents  a  ponud  and  weigh  it  on  my  own  scales, 
and  the  nine  or  thirteen  cents  which  I  pay 
him  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  is  there 
anything  wrong  in  it?  1  think  not,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  it  permits  me  to  get  even  on 
the  chicken  business. 

But  1  see  that  I  have  made  this  letter  al- 
ready so  long  that  I  have  to  reserve  for  my 
next  letter  some  important  facts  concerning 
the  cheap  raising  of  chickens  in  Virginia. 
Fraternally  in  the  business. 

Scott  Mason. 


A  GOOD  RECORD. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Sanders,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

I  have  a  Plymouth  Bock  hen  hatched  in 
July, 1S97. and  she  now  weighs  five  pounds,  ten 
ounces.  Is  that  pretty  good  for  the  age?  She 
has  been  laying  for  quite  a  while  and  she  is 
■not  very  fat.  but  large  all  over.  I  have  only 
twenty  hens  and  I  get  on  an  average  a  dozen 
•eggs  a  day.  I  have  two  sitting  and  one  with 
chickens,  which  leaves  seventeen  to  lay.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  sit  that  large  hen  to  see 
how  many  eggs  she  will  cover. 

[It  is  excellent  for  such  late  hatched  birds. 
—Ed.] 


POULTRY  /N  THE  NORTHWEST  TERRI= 
TORY. 

W.  M.  B.  C. 

Thinking  that  some  of  your  readers  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  man  in  the  poultry 
business  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Xorth 
America,  I  herewith  send  a  few  lines.  I 
started  in  the  poultry  business  three  years 
ago  on  an  old  deserted  Indian  village.  The 
soil  here  is  composed  of  decomposed  clam  and 
mussel  shells  to  the  depth  of  20  to  30  feet.  It 
grows  good  grain  or  root  crops,  and  the  hens' 
egg  shells  are  almost  hard  enough  to  play 
football  with.  Xo  cracking  oyster  shells  for 
egg-shell  material  here. 

I  keep  Black  Minorcas  only,  and  for  eggs, 
as  they  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  this  damp 
climate  for  eggs  and  health.  I  often  see  in 
your  paper  persons  saying  "don't  feed  your 
chickens  in  summer."  Xow  that  depends  on 
how  much  feed  they  can  get.  If  I  did  not 
feed  my  chickens  in  summer  I  do  not  think 
I  would  get  an  egg,  and  then  they  would 
starve.  There  are  no  grasshopppers  here  or 
crickets,  and  scarcely  any  bugs  or  worms  of 
any  kind,  no  seeds  or  weeds  like  there  is  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Xow  the  chickens  cannot 
live  on  pure  air  and  pure  water.  I  tried  that 
myself,  and  in  less  than'  three  days  I  was  so 
weak  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  I  believe 
that  a  variety  of  food  is  a  good  thing. 

Last  summer  I  had  33  hens  and  I  kept  them 
shut  up  in  a  small  run,  which  was  about  30x50 
feet,  and  I  fed  barley  only.  In  five  months  I 
sold  300  dozens,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
I  used  in  the  house.  Fresh  eggs  bring  from  15 
to  20  cents  out  here  :  barley  is  worth  SI. 50  per 
cental,  and  wheat  SI. 75  per  cental.  We  have 
chicken  disease  here  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
roup  and  leg  weakness  being  the  most  popu- 
lar. I  wish  you  some  questions.  Last  sum- 
mer, when  the  weather  was  warm,  my  hens 
got  bare  on  the  back  of  their  heads,  but  they 
were  in  good  health  and  laid  all  the  time-  I 
saw  a  lady  in  Portland,  Oregon,  inquiring  of 
the  editor  of  The  Examiner,  complaining,  tint 
the  answer  seems  to  be  Unsatisfactory.  We 
have  a  complaint  out  here  which  we  call  long 
beak,  the  upper  part  of  the  beak  projecting 
over  the  lower  part,  and  if  it  was  not  cut  off 
the  bird  would  starve  ;  sometimes  cutting  off 
will  do,  but  others.must  be  cut  two  or  three 
times  before  cured.  Can  you  give  me  the 
cure  for  this  trouble  ? 

[The  bare  necks  may  be  due  to  the  large  lice 
or  to  feather  picking.  The  deformed  beaks  are 
probably  an  inherited  or  transmitted  charac- 
teristics ;  do  not  breed  from  such  birds, — Ed.} 


LEGHORNS  AS  WINTER  LAYERS. 

L.  A.  S.,  EMersville,  Pa. 

I  have  had  the  care  of  a  few  chickens  for 
forty  years,  just  for  the  table  and  eggs,  and  I 
pet  them.  I  have  no  trouble  in  raising  chicks 
or  in  getting  the  Leghorns  to  lay  in  winter, 
that  is  some  eggs  all  the  time,  but  the  sitting 
breeds  1  never  could  induce  to  lay  in  winter. 
I  never  can  get  the  prices  for  eggs  or  chickens 
which  the  poultry  papers  talk  about. 


FOOD  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  put  a  whole  lot  of  common 
sense  in  a  nutshell  at  a  recent  Farmers'  In- 
stitute. He  said  :  "An  egg  is  largely  nitro- 
genous. The  white  is  albumen  ;  the  yolk 
contains  phosphoric  acid  and  mineral  sub- 
stance;  the  shell  is  composed  mostly  of  lime. 
The  hen  is  a  small  animal.  Eggs  are  not  a 
miraculous  dispensation  ;  they  come  from  the 
food  the  hen  gets  and  converts  into  the  eggs, 
the  same  as  any  animal  converts  its  food  into 
products.  It  is  apparent  that  corn  alone  is 
not  a  suitable  fooa  for  the  production  of  eggs, 
as  it  does  not  possess  enough  of  the  constitu- 
ents to  make  eggs.  Hens  fed  on  such  food 
will  get  fat.  A  hen,  like  any  other  animal, 
must  have  some  coarse  food,  to  distend  its 
stomach  and  bowels,  so  we  give  them  fine-cut 
clover  hay  and  cabbage,  both  of  which  con- 
tain the  material  to  make  eggs.  Skim  milk 
is  also  just  the  thing,  as  it  is  egg-food.  To 
get  eggs,  feed  hens  to  produce  eggs. 


A  LARGE  ORDER. 

The  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.,  Marlow, 
N.  Y.,  with  office  also  'at  Xo.  500  to  504  Tem- 
ple Court.  Xew  York  City,  recently  received 
an  order  for  500  of  their  galvanized  seamless 
steel  coal  baskets  from  the  TJ.  S.  Xavy.  For 
poultrymen  they  make  feed  cookers  and  water 
heaters,  and  also  for  farmers  and  stockmen 
who  have  larger  stock.  Our  -readers  ought  to 
get  a  circular  from  them;- 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

felt  Roofing 


FIRE,  Wind  and  Water- 
proof,  sample  free. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft 
Caps  &  >ails.  A.F.SWAN,102  Fulton  StN.Y. 

Are  You  Looking  fora  Poultry  Farm? 

S100  for  a  5-acre  farm  near  Atlantic  City;  payable 
on  installments  of  So  down  and  si  per  week.  Covered 
■with  thrifty  young  timber.  High  and  dry:  espe- 
cially adapted"  for  raising  small  fruits  or  vegetables. 
Title  perfect.   Send  for  particulars. 

D.  L.  RISLEY,  211  3. 10th  Street,  Phila., Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER  IN  SACKS.  SI.OO  per  IOO 
Pounds.    J.  C.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  Is.  T. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  34  YEARS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  iRipley  Co..)  Ind. 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.  W.  DOUD,  TURIN,  N.  Y. 

LEAD  I N  C  VARIETIES   of  Fancy  Poultry. 

Price  list  free.  Frank  Myers.  Freeport.  ill.  Box  1177. 

R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Cames. 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  Winey,  E-  Salem. Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER  HAY  READY  FOR  USE.  S2 

per  100  lb  sack.   Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

POULTRY  FEEDER  and  Exerciser  keeps 

fowls  at  work.  Circular.  J.  G-.  Whitten,  Genoa.  X.Y, 

White  Wonder  Eggs,  S2  per  setting,  3  set. 
tings  S5.   W.  J.  Cabb,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  that  win.  Eggs 
81.50  per  setting.  J.  S.  Hoffman,  Sharon.  Pa. 

ECCS  from  thoroughbred  Blaek  Minorcas.  75  cents 
perlS.        R.  L.  WHITEHILL,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

PURE  White  Plymouth  Rock  and  Buff  Leghorn 
eggs.  60  cts  per  15.  John  G.  Stauffer.Quakertown.Pa. 

Buff  Leghorns,  true  golden  color.  Eggs  SI  per 
13.   dr.   Pleasure  Poultry  Yards.  Marysville.  Pa. 

BUFF  LECHORNS.— Winners  for  seven  years. 
Circular  free.      Geo.  S.  Banes,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

S=  L.  WYANS.  ONLY.    ECCS  SI.OO  PER  15. 
T.  K.  MCDOWELL,  Principio,  Cecil  Co..  Md. 


$ 


SAVE-D  on  supplies,  books,  papers,  etc.  Cata- 
logue 2e.      Supply  Agency,  Crittenden.  N.  Y. 


THOROUCHBRED  White,  Brown  and  Buff 
S.C.  LECHORNS.  ECCS  SI  PER  13. 

O.J.  WAID,  Palmer,  Mass. 

CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  S2  per  IOO 
lbs.:  50  lbs.,  SI. 10.  Circular.  WOODHID 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PH  I  LA  D  ELPH  I  A,  PA. 

YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR. 

A  very  fine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  being 
shipped  to  all  States.  Potts  Brothers. Parkesburg.Pa, 

Rose  Comb  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown, 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Pekin  and  Rouen  Duck  eggs  in 
season.         J.  W.  COOK,  Poneto,  Indiana. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY  AND  ECCS.  ALL 

Pigeons  and  Hares  natural.  Colored  60  page  book 
ocents.  J.  A.  BERCEY,  TELFORD,  PA. 

IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.  Prolific  laying  strains. 
Eggs  SI.5o.  G.E.CHALFAXT.Hammonton.X.J. 

BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF  P.  ROCKS,  Light 

Brahmas,  Brown  and  Buff  Legs.   Egss  sl-50  per  15. 

A.  L.    FAWCETT,    New  Albany,  Penna. 

EGCS.  20  for  sl.  Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  B. 
W.  and  Buff  Legs..  Wyans.  and  Mins.  20  other  varie- 
ties cheap.  Cat.  6  cts.  J.  A.  Rubrecht.  Telford.  Pa. 

EGCS  SI  per  15:  S3  per  48:  S5  per  IOO. 
Crass  runs  and  running  water.  Catalogue 

25  varieties  free.   Brookside  Yards,  Nelson,  Pa. 

AMERICA'S  FAMOUS  WINNERS,  C.  Ind. 
Cames,  Buff  Legs.,  Buff  P.  R'ks.  Cata.  and 
shnw  record  free.   G.  W.  Kinzer,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

S.  C.  B:  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  I  please  my  customers  on  stock  and  price  of 
eggs.   Write  A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  from  choice  stock.  Eggs$l.50 
per  15,  *2.so  per  SO. 

J.  D.  WERKMAX.  Zeeland.  Ottawa  Co..  Mich. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE,  R.  C.  BROWN  LEC- 

horn  and  Silver  Dorking  eggs.  81  per  18.  One-half 
guaranteed  to  hatch  or  replaced  free.   Price  winners. 

A.  E.  SMOCK,  Col  burn,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE.— 40  acre  farm,  3  miles  from 
station:  3o  miles  from  Detroit.  Two  large 
poultry  buildings.  Berry  plants  of  differ- 
ent kinds.   S.WHIPPLE,  Oakville,  Mich. 

ECCS  from  Hawkins  and  M  u  nger  strain  of 

B.  P.  Rocks  and  from  Fox  and  Forsyth  strains  of 
Single  Comb  B.  Leghorns  for  saie  at  sl.OJ  per  13. 
W.  C.  WADSWORTH.  Pittsford.  Mich. 

A  NEW  CAPON  TOOL,  THE  TRIUMPH, 

made  by  the  Allerton  Caponizer  Mfg,  Co., 

Allerton,  Iowa.  '■Slip"  problem  solved.  Set. 
S3.oo,  postpaid.   Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

ROYAL  STRAIN  BLK.  MINORCAS.  Winners. 
Bred  in  line  Over  2u  years,  from  champion  and  im- 
ported stock.  -Eggs  52.5'  per  13.  St.  Bernard 
Dogs,-  F.  H.WOOD,  Co  rt  land,  NY 
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BEATS  THEAt  ALL. 

H.  0.  Myers,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  nine  different  poultry 
journals  and  two  foreign  papers, and  honestly 
saying,  in  my  judgment,  your  four  "Illustra- 
tors" are  the  most  complete  and  easily  compre- 
hended that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading.  The  monthly  journal  is  also  ateacher 
to  the  reader  in  the  evening. 


THE  LAYING  AND  MARKET  BREEDS. 

The  fowls  on  the  majority  of  farms  range  in 
size  all  the  way  from  the  bantam  to  the  Brah- 
ma; and  all,  big  and  little,  are  given  the  same 
care  and  food.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the 
nature  and  habits  of  fowls  knows  very  well 
that  what  is  food  for  one  class  of  fowls  docs 
not  answer  at  all  with  others.  What  is  good 
treatment  for  the  small,  active  fowls  will  give 
poor  results  when  applied  to  the  big  and  more 
sluggish.  Hence  the  unprofitableness  of  keep- 
ing all  sorts,  conditions  and  sizes  of  hens  in 
one  flock.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  average 
farmer  will  best  be  served  by  two  flocks  ot 
hens— one  a  small,  great-laying  variety,  and 
the  other  heavier  fowls,  good  for  meat  as  well 
bs  eggs.  Snch  a  combination  will  serve  to 
furnish  a  continual  supply  of  eggs  the  year 
Erouud,  and  dressed  poultry  whenever  it  is 
desired  upon  the  table.  Forthe  lighter  breed 
my  own  preference  would  be  the  White  or 
Brown  Leghorn,  and  for  the  heavier  either 
the  Wyandotte  or  Plymouth  Rock. 

Keep  the  two  varieties  separate,  and  feed 
the  larger  fowls  more  sparingly  than  the 
lighter  birds,  especially  in  the  case  of  carbon- 
aceous food,  such  as  corn.  A  Plymouth  Rock 
will  take  on  fat  very  readily,  and,  when  fat, 
will  become  less  prolific  in  eggs  and  more  lia- 
ble to  disease.  More  effort  must  be  made  to 
keep  the  larger  hens  exercising.particularly  in 
the  winter.  A  Leghorn  will  scratch  from  morn- 
ing till  night  whether  fat  or  not,  and  so  can 
be  fed  more  freely — can  be  "forced,"  as  the 
saying  is.  This  idea  of  two  breeds  for  the 
farm  presupposes  that  the  first  desire  is  to 
supply  the  family  table  both  with  eggs  and 
poultry  meat,  marketing  whatever  surplus 
there  may  be.  If  poultry  is  to  be  made  of 
greater  importance  in  the  farm's  income,  then 
the  selecting  of  the  fowls  becomes  a  matter  of 
no  little  importance. 

Of  all  the  poultry  farms  now  rtinning.prob- 
aby  95  per  cent,  make  use  of  either  the  VVhite 
Leghorn  or  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  These 
are  the  two  favorite  breeds  for  business,  and 
of  the  two  the  most  successful  poultry  farmers 
have  selected  the  White  Leghorn.  As  a 
money-maker,  pure  and  simple,  I  believe  the 
Leghorn  will  surpass  any  other  variety  of 
fowl.  They  come  to  maturity  very  quickly. 
The  cockerels  can  be  sold  at  a  good  price  at 
two  pounds  weight  for  broilers,  leaving  the 
pullets  to  be  pushed  rapidly  along  to  the  lay- 
ing period.  They  will  ordinarily  lay  a  half- 
dollar's  worth  of  eggs  before  pullets  of  the 
larger  varieties,  hatched  at  the  same  time, 
l»egin  to  seek  the  nest.  This  is  a  big  start  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  account  As  to  winter 
laying,  I  have  not  found  it  at  all  difficult  to 
secure  eggs  from  Leghorns  in  the  winter. 
House  them  warmly,  give  them  plenty  to  do 
and  feed  generously  arid  they  will  lay  finely. 

If  Plymouth  Rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
taken  for  the  stocking  of  the  poultry  farm, 
one  must  wait  a  much  longer  time  for  the  be- 
ginning of  laying,  and  the  cockerels  must  be 
carried  along  into  late  fall  to  secure  the  best 
market  development.  Prices  usually  rule 
rather  low  at  this  time,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
any  great  amount  of  profit  between  the  mar- 
ket price  and  the  cost  of  raising  a  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel  to  the  age  of  five  or  six  months. 
Hatched  in  incubators  in  January  and  sold  in 
Jnne,  as  roasters,  the  case  might  perhaps  be 
different,  but  this  would  necessitate  a  large 
expenditure  for  buildings  for  winter  brooding 
and  for  labor.  Then  the  large  birds  will  go 
to  setting  as  soon  as  spring  comes,  when  the 
eggs  will  cease.  In  the  mean  time  the  Leg- 
horn will  be  daily  cackling  over  her  newly 
laid  egg.  For  profit  in  poultry  farming, then, 
I  know  of  no  fowl  that  I  would  take  so  quickly 
as  the  White  Leghorn.  The  breed  has  been 
on  trial  for  many  years,  and  has  never  yet 
been  fouud  wanting. — New  York  Tribune* 


to  become  too  fet  or  diseased,  or  to  be  ntterly 
worthless  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Her  ca- 
pacity is  limited,  and  when  she  is  for'  d  to  go 
beyond  that  capacity  she  breaks  down  en- 
tirely, 

No  hen  can  be  forced  to  lay  eggs.  Nature 
gives  her  a  certain  period  of  time  during 
which  the  eggs  are  to  be  developed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  supply  her  with  the  needed  ele- 
ments for  this  purpose,  and  any  surplus  be- 
stowed will  only  be  a  waste,  for  if  she  cannot 
divert  the  materials  to  production  ofeggs,  she 
will  either  void  them  or  lay  them  up  in  the 
storehouses  of  her  body  as  i'at,  and  will  then 
become  utterly  uu fitted  to  thoroughly  per- 
form her  functions  as  a  producer  ofeggs. 

There  are  divers  methods  by  which  people 
attempt  to  force  the  hen  to  lay.  One  will 
put  red  pepper  in  their  food  to  stimulate 
them,  not  being  aware  that  red  pepper  has  no 
more  influence  on  the  generative  organs  of 
the  hen  than  so  much  sugar  or  salt,  and  the 
stimulant  effect  derived  is  really  imaginary. 
In  fact  red  pepper  is  cooling  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  its  pungency  is  but  temporary,  An- 
other believes  in  putting  tonics  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  the  tonics  being  composed  of  nearly 
all  substances,  many  of  which  are  rank  poi- 
sons, such  as  copperas,  a  tincture  of  nux 
vomica.  Even  oil  of  vitrol,  in  the  well 
known  Douglass  mixture,  is  swallowed  by 
the  hens  with  the  water  they  drink  to  assist 
them  in  laying  eggs.  Yet,  when  the  hens 
succumb  to  the  effects  of  the  several  nos- 
trums, they  are  condemned  as  not  being 
hardy,  or  the  difficulty  is  attributed  to  some 
disease,  which  calls  for  more  nostrums. 

If  a  hen  is  healthy  and  lias  a  good  appetite, 
the  nostrums  cannot  improve  her.  Eggs  are 
not  produced  from  powders,  pills  or  solutions, 
but  from  the  food.  A  healthy  hen  is  no  sub- 
ject for  medicines  or  tonics.  If  she  is  sick  or 
drooping  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  endeavor  to 
assist  her  to  recover  health  with  a  tonic,  but 
as  long  as  her  comb  is  bright  and  red,  and 
she  scratches  and  works  vigorously,  enjoying 
her  food  and  laying  eggs  as  fast  as  Nature 
permits,  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics  will 
not  benefit  her,  or  enable  her  to  lay  another 
egg  more  than  she  would  without  their  use, 
even  if  they  do  not  injure  her. 

It  is  useless  to  force  a  hen  in  any  manner. 
Forcing  always  makes  them  too  fat.  The 
hens  may  lay  well  for  a  short  time,  but  will 
soon  cease,  because  too  much  pushing  throws 
them  out  of  condition.  There  is  but  one 
really  good  method  of  forcing  a  hen  to  lay, 
and  that  is  by  forcing  her  to  scratch  and 
work  for  her  food.  She  shoukl  have  all  she 
requires,  but  should  earn  it  by  hard  work. 
Let  her  seek  every  grain.  Keep  her  busy 
from  early  morn  until  night.  By  this  method 
you  will  force  her  to  have  a  good  appetite, 
force  her  to  keep  warm,  force  her  to  throw  off 
disease,  force  her  to  rest  well  on  the  roost, 
aud  in  that  manner  force   her  to  lay. 


FORCING  HENS  TO  LAY. 

When  the  hens  begin  to  lay,  the  first 
thought  of  many  a  poultry  keeper  is  how  to 
force  them  to  lay  without  ceasing,  and  as  eggs 
cannot  be  produced  from  nothing,  the  poul- 
tryman  concludes  that  the  more  food  the 
more  eggs  ;  but  that  is  just  the  rock  upon 
which  so  many  are  wrecked,  for  the  forcing 
process  does  not  limit  its  operations  in  any 
one  direction.  In  forcing  the  hen  for  eggs 
she  is  forced  to  do  many  other  things  which 
we  do  not  want  her  to  do.    ishe  may  be  forced 


CROSSING  OF  GEESE. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  best 
crosses  for  market  were  obtained  by  using 
Toulouse  ganders  and  Embden  females,  but 
recent  experiments  at  the  Rhode  Island  sta- 
tion did  not  confirm  the  claim,  the  best  re- 
sults, in  a  majority  of  cases,  resulting  when 
the  male  was  of  the  Embden  breed.  As  the 
Embden  is  pure  white  in  plumage  it  has  also 
an  advantage  in  producing  feathers  that  are 
white. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  7  years  with 
Leghorns.  13  fertile eggs  *1.  Large  orders  a  specialty. 
HICHLAND  FARM,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

FOR  SALE.— Eggs  at  SI. 50  per  setting  of  15 
of  tiie  Ceo.  Northup  strain  of  Black  Minorcas. 
MRS.  J.  C.  WIRTS,  Delavan,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE.— 36  Light  Brahmas,  1st  premium 
stock;  8  B.  Cochins,  12  W.  P.  Rocks,  SI.OO 
each.  W.  R.  Myer6,  Benjamin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  (Northup  strain), 
BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  (Thompson  and 
Mayburge  strain)  that  have  won  and  will  win  again. 
Eggs  81.50, 15;  $2,  SO.  H.E.Anstine,Stewartstown,Pa. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  In  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  1'arkesburg,  Pa. 

ROSE    COMB    BUFF    LECHORNS,  FINE 

winter  laying  strain,  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Thirteen  eggs,  prepaid  by  express,  »2.00. 
A.  E.  WOHLERT,  22b  Lexington  Ave.,Altoona,Pa. 

WANTED— 500  to   l,OO0  Brown  Leghorn 

Chicks  for  eggs  only.    Prefer  chicks  just  hatched. 
State  price  for  guaranteed  delivery  here. 

A.  H.  KIRKLAND,  Jr.,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

FOR  FANCIERS  OR  FARMERS— Only  Buff 
Leghorns,  pure  bred,  solid  color,  prize 
winners,  five  pens.  Prices  on  eggs  reduced 
May  1st,  SI.5o  per  15,  $2  per  3o.  Young 
chicks  from  one  to  three  dollarsa  dozen, 
according  to  grade.  TERRACE  COTTACE 
POULTRY   YARDS,   Box  3,  Waverly,  Pa.  j 


W.  H.  SAXE,  Palenville,  N.  Y.,S.  L.  Wyan- 

dottes  a  specialty.    Eggs  II  per  13.   Circular  free 

White  and  B.  Minorcas,  First-class  stock 
Eggs  SI  per  15.    S.  A.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

Rose  C.  B.  Leghorns,  specially  12  vears.  (farm 
range).  S  C.  Black  Legs.,  B  P.  Rocks.  Eggs 
from  prize  winners.  -  1.50  per  15,  *2. 5o  per  3o 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Pock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  Circulai 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

WHITE  and  Barred  P.  Rock,  White  Wyan- 
dotte and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  at 
S1.50eaeh.  to  make  room.  Eggs  for  hatching  SI  pel 
13.  A.  RISLEY  MULLER,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LECHORNS  and  BUFF 
P.  ROCKS     ECCS  $2  00  PER  13;  FOWLS 

SI  to  S5  per  piece.  Write, REV.  L.  E.CRUMB- 
LINC,  Lee's  Cross  Roads,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

YOUNC  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROM  B. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
for  sale,  at  8c.  apiece.  Distance  no  objection. 
Send  lor  circular.       Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

BLACK  MINORCAS,  BLACK  LANCSHANS, 

Madison  Square  Carden  winners.  4  prizes 
on  6  entries.  1st  B.  M.  Cock:  Cir.  tells 
rest.  Eggs  $3,  2  sets,  $5.  B.P.Rock  egg  S2, three,  S5. 
J.  H.  DOA WE,  Box  400,  Couverneur,  N.  Y. 

and  how  to  make  money 
with  It  aa  taught  by 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  handsome  Illustrated  maga- 
zine and  we  send  free  sample  copy  with  Book  on  U«e  Culture  ;ind 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 

WILSON'S  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

are  the  acknowledged  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Eight  new  awards  at  N.  Y.  Feb. '98;  also 
Am.  Buff  P.  Rock  Club's  Silver  Cup.  Eggs.?5  for  lo; 
9  for  26;  12  for  39.  Buff  Wyandortes.  same  prices. 
J.  D.  WILSON,  Box  127  B,  Worcester,   N.  Y. 

IN  OUR  NEW  CHICORA  COLONY  WE 
WILL  SELL  YOU  A  FARM  ON  THE  RENT 
SYSTEM;  S25o  CASH,  balance  on  monthly 
payments  of  $5  with  interest  on  deferred  payments. 
Buildings  new  and  build  to  your  order.  Rent  free 
while  houses  are  being  built.  Convenient  to 
railroad  and  good  markets.  Fine  drink- 
ing water.  Two  days  work  per  week  guar- 
anteed to  all  purchasers  during  the  first 
year.  Cet  full  particulars  at  once  by  writ- 
ing to  D.  L.  Risley,  211  S.  10th  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  FREE  for  winter 
blooming,  to  Introduce  our  handsome,  large.  Illu- 
strated Magazine  all  about  animals;  pets  of  all  kinds; 
queer,  quaint  and  instructive,  full  of  interesting 
information  and  wonderful  true  stories.  We  will 
send  the  Magazine  for  the  next  three  months  and 
six  large  root*  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  full  di- 
rections for  cultivation;  sure  to  grow  and  be  covered 
with  flowers;  worth  50  cents.  Also  a  handsome  badge 
of  the  society,  makes  a  splendid  scarf-pin.  All  for 
20  cents  In  silver  or  stamps.  Send  at  once  to  secure 
this  bargain.  Nat.  Humane  Alliance,  United 
Charities  B'd'g,  New  York. 

KNAPP 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  C,  White  Legs,  aw]  IK,  Wyandottes, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-fivs  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
F  A  BU  S,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  BOX  SOI. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Eggs  oi  Popular  Breeds!  Eggs  01  Popular  Price 

Light  Brahma,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte,  Buff, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorn,  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs  and  C.  S.  Bantams.  Eggs  of  the 
above  SI.OO  per  13;  S2.00  per  30.  Pekin 
Duck  egg,  SI.OO  per  II.  White  China 
Coose  eggs,  S2.00  per  II.  Turkey  eggs, 
(three. fourths  wild)  S2.00  per  9.  Large 
pens,  fine  birds,  prompt  shipments. 
SHOOK  BROTHERS, 

Spring  Mills,  Pa. 
ECCS  from  thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas.  ?1  per  1,5, 
\4  per  100.      N.  A.  DUGUID,  LE  ROY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  and  neatly  all  jljjj 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa-  M 
pers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c,  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them-    Each  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.     Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  any  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges.  All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.     Light  and  handsome. 
price,— All  sizes  12  Inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches, 
one  cent  per  inch.  ^  hen  want-  Hi 
ed  by  mail  add  one  cent  for  111 
each  5  inches  or  frac  tion  there- 
of.     For  ''Poultry  (teener," 
1  or  2  years,  1Q  cents. 

For  sa  le  by  the  Publisher 
of  this  pa  per. 
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HOW  LONG  TO  KEEP  HENS. 

When  is  a  hen  most  profitable,  or  rather  at 
what  age  does  a  hen  begin  to  fail  in  her  quota 
of  eggs  ?  This  question  is  one  difficult  to  an- 
swer, as  hens,  like  individuals,  differ  from 
each  other  in  a  great  many  respects.  It  has 
been  often  claimed  that  a  ben  is  at  her  best  in 
her  second  year,  but  this  fallacy  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  does  not  mature,  or  begin  to  be 
useful,  until  her  second  year.  The  first  year 
she  is  only  a  pullet,  and  a  portion  of  the  time 
she  only  eats  and  grows.  If  of  a  large  breed, 
she  may  not  lay  at  all  the  first  year,  provided 
we  begin  the  year  with  March  (when  hatch- 
ing begins)  and  end  with  December.  She  is 
simply  an  expense,  a  something  under  prepa- 
ration, from  which  results  are  expected  in 
the  future  only.* 

Some  poultry  men  make  a  practice  of  selling 
off  their  hens  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  they  profess  and  claim  that  the  second 
year  is  the  period  when  a  hen  is  at  her  best, 
and  when  she  lays  the  greatest  number  of 
egu'S.  They  then  fill  the  places  of  such  hens 
with  pullets.  We  claim  that  the  theory  is  er- 
roneous, as  the  first  cost  of  the  hen-thatof 
raising  her  from  the  egg  to  maturity — must 
be  paid  back  before  the  hen  can  give  a  profit, 
and  this  ccst  must  be  added  to  the  second 
year.  True,  the  hen  herself  can  be  sold,  and 
thus  return  the  cost,  but  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
hen  can  be  retained  several  years  the  cost  of 
the  first  year  is  divided  for  every  year  she  is 
kept  on  the  farm.  It  is  this  first  cost  of  the 
hen,  so  frequently  overlooked,  that  sometimes 
changes  the  profit  to  a. loss.  It  takes  an  egg 
or  two,  food,  care  and  shelter  to  grow  a  hen. 
How  long  does  a  hen  last?  That  derends, 
also  upon  conditions.  We  have  had  a  hen 
seven  years  old  that  laid  as  many  eggs  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years  as  she  did  in 
her  second  year,  and  she  was  also  a  very  pro- 
lific hen.  We  intended  to  keep  her  as  long  as 
she  lived,  in  order  to  notice  the  age  at  which 
she  would  decline,  but,  by  accident,  she  was 
sentoti'ina  coop  with  others  and  we  never 
saw  her  again.  It  is  too  late  now  for  us  to 
begin  the  experiment  again.  A  hen  is  quite 
young  in  her  second  or  third  year.  A  hen  be- 
longing to  a  friend  lived  to  be  sixteen  years 
old,  and  laid  three  eggs  the  last  yearofhe 
life. 

Another  objection  to  killing  off  the  hens 
and  replacing  them  with  pullets  is  the  liabil- 
ity of  injuring  the  vitality  of  the  stock.  We 
know  from  experience  that  chicks  from  hens 
are  stronger,  more  vigorous  and  more  easily 
raised  than  are  those  from  pullets,  and  the 
continued  use  of  pullets  for  breeders  is  to  use 
immature  stock.  The  hen  should  be  kept  un- 
til she  is  at  least  four  years  old,  or  as  long  as 
she  lays  her  quota  of  eggs. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  WHEN  HENS  ARE  FAT. 

We  have  often  been  asked  if  there  is  any 
way  to  learn  when  a  hen  is  being  overfed,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  and  here  is  how  a 
subscriber  puts  the  question  : 

'"I  have  a  lot  of  hens,  some  laying  and  some 
not-  Perhaps  I  feed  too  much,  and  yet  I  am 
not  sure.  Is  there  an  easy  method  of  judging 
when  the  hens  are  fat  or  just  in  proper  condi- 
tion?" 

There  is  one  rule  to  govern  the  matter  which 
is  a  fairly  sure  method,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion we  give  the  following,  which  should  be 
pasted  up  for  reference  : 

A  fat  hen  lays  "fai  egns" — that  is,  the  eggs 
from  fat  hens  are  very  full  in  the  centre,  giv- 
ing a  roundish  appearance  to  the  egg.  The 
larger  the  egg,  if  not  normal  in  shape,  the  fat- 
ter the  hen. 

The  more  persistent  a  hen  is  to  sit  the 
darker  the  color  of  the  shells-  If  you  wish  to 
hatch  young  pullets  that  will  be  good  sitters 
use  the  dark  eggs. 

We  do  not  give  these  mles  as  infallible,  but 
they  are  fairly  correct  and  original  with  us. 


SUCCESS — BUT  WANTS  MORE. 

One  of  our  Canadian  readers  get  3,871  eggs 
in  ten  months  from  30  hens  and  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied. He  is  right  to  want  more,  for  that  is 
what  every  reader  should  seek.  To  get  more 
he  asks  some  questions  which  will  be  interest- 
ing, as  follows : 

Since  I  have  started  to  take  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  I  used  to  have  five  or  six  hens  die 
every  year,  until  last  year,  and  I  did  not  lose 
any.  I  have  only  thirty  common  hens  and  I 
got  3,871  eggs  last  year  in  ten  months.  I  also 
had  good  lnck  with  my  incubator.  I  got 
your  two  books  last  year  and  ran  it  by  the  di- 
rections in  it.  I  put  in  105  eggs.  On  the  sev- 
enth day  I  tested  oat  thirty,  and  on  the  21st 
day  got  sixty-three  chickens.  I  think  that  is 
very  good.  Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  a 
hen  lay  one  egg  and  not  lay  any  more  for 
over  a  week  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  too  fat, 
or  because  they  do  not  get  the  right  kind  of 
feed  V  I  give  them  clover  chaff,  scalded,  in 
the  mornings,  with  bran  and  corn  meal,  and 
at  night  I  give  them  wheat,  also  cut  bone 
about  three  times  a  week  in  the  mornings. 
Would  clover  hay  tea  and  sweet  milk  be  good 
for  chickens?  Would  a  hen  house  12x30  be 
big  enougli  for  fifty  Leghorn  hens  ?  I  was 
thinking  about  sending  to  the  States  for  Leg- 
horn eggs.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  too  far 
to  come  to  Canada  ? 

As  there  are  so  many  different  individuals 
in  a  flock  it  is  difficultto  state  why  some  hens 
do  not  lay,  but  usually  itMs  due  to  too  much 
grain.  If  the  eggs  are  very  round  and  large 
the  hens  are  fat  In  summer  the  feed  must 
be  reduced,  omitting  grain  entirely. 

Clover  tea  and  milk  can  be  used  in  place  of 
water  with  advantage  in  mixing  food. 

A  poultry  house  12x30  feet  would  about  ac- 
commodate 50  Leghorn  hens. 

Eggs  can  be  shipped  any  distance  and  hatch 
if  they  are  properly  and  securely  packed. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  in  the  lead  as 
best  suited  for  all  purposes.  Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registry.  Prices  low. 

POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

I  +    D  l. „  U  ™  ,-,  ^  Always  Winners  For 
Lt.  DrahmaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS,  exclusively,  5  years 
a  breeder.  26  eggs,  SI.  Circular  free. 
Simeon  Tobias,  Cana,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind. 

BONE  MEAL,  SHELL,  CRIT,  BEEFScraps, 

Green  Bone  Cutters.  Wire.  Markers,  Caponizing 
Sets  and  Poultry  Supplies.  J.  H.  SLACK, 
M'fg.  Poultry  Supplies,  Bloomsbury,N.J. 

THE  PERFECTED  I NCU  BATO  R. -200  Eggs 

$25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  anv  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

BONE    MILL    FOR     SALE  One    No.  2 

Mann's  Bone  Cutter,  price  SI2.  Perfect 
order,  not  over  300  lbs.  bone  ever  been  in 
it.      H.  J.  CURTIS,  Red  Hook-on-Hudson,  If.  T. 

94  1-2  is  the  average  of  my  roosters,  yet  I 
sell  eggs  15  for  SI.OO.  B.  P.  Rock,  L. 
Brahmas,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  and  Black 
Minorca.    F.   M.  CURYEA,   Hanna,  Ind. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.W. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

ECCS  from  choice  L.  and  D.  Brahma, Buff 
W.and  B.  P.  Rocks,Col.Wyan's.,Rose  and 
S  C  Br  Legs  ,S  C  Bu. Legs.  Eggs  SI  per  15, 
S2  per  40.  Bu.Brahs.,Bu.Wyans.,SI  per  15. 
Catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg  Pa. 

KLINE'S  BUFF  ROCKS.  31  premiums  and  11 
specials  on  34  entries  at  New  York,  Washington, 
Kansas  City.  Buffalo.  Johnstown.  Hagerstown.  and 
others.  Eggs  §2.00.  Send  stamp  for  our  '98  catalogue. 
FRANK   KLINE.  Box  SOS  J.,  Spring  City,  "Pa. 

FROM  AMERICA'S  FINEST  FARM 
raised  Buff,  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S2.00  per  15. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
DON  VAN  BUSKIRK,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

KLONDIKES! 

New  breed;  chickens  can't  fly;  feathers  valuable; 
low  introduction  prices;  cir.  containing  cut  ^and  de- 
scription free.       WM.  R.  BLACK.  Bolivar,  Ohio. 

NORTHUP'S  1898  MINORCA  CATALOCUE, 

the  most  complete  ever  published  in  descriptions, 
prices,  winnings,  pictures;  contains  much  informa- 
tion, fully  indexed  under  60  headings.  Rose  and 
S.  C.  Minorca  eggs  guaranteed  to  hatch  regardless  of 
distance.   Geo.  H.  Northup,  Raeeville,  N.  Y.,Box  K. 

Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  This  Paper. 

"  The  Homeseeker  and  Intensive  Farmer,"  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  papers  published,  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  trucking,  fruit  raising  and  poultry, 
will  be  sent  for  one  year  "with  the  "  Tourists'  Maga- 
zine." for  50  cents  in  stamps,  the  price  of  one  paper., 
D.  L.  RISLEY,  211  S.  10th  Street,  Phila.,  PaT^ 


JZTTDTSIS'  A  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
C  U  t\  LZ  I\  /A  STAMPS  FOR  IOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Cetthe  best  or  none.  Six  hundred  elegant 
breeding  birds,  Rankin  Strain.  Eggs  after 
Christmas  bythe  sitting, hundred  orthou- 
sand.  H.  E.  MOSS,  EDCEWOOD  DUCK 
FARM,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

DUCK  CULTURE. 

The  4th  edition  of  "  Natural  and  Artificial  Duct 
Culture,"  by  James  Rankin,  is  just  out.  It  has  been 
enlarged,  revised  and  illustrated.  A  question  bureau 
has  been  added,  designed  to  answer  all  questions 
concerning  the  diseases,  cure,  management  and 
feeding  of  the  duck  from  shell  to  market.  Price, 
25  cents  postpaid. 

Poultry  Keeper  Company, Parkesburg, Pa. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CHICKENS,  TUR- 
KEYS, DUCKS  AND  CEESE.  A  buyer's 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
nqrthwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sale.  Plan  and  view  of  poultry  farm 
finely  illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  cts.,  giving  many  val- 
uable hints  on  raising  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
Farm,Delavan,Wis..  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Sr. .Drawer  A 

Maple  Farm  THE  "-arcest  and 

r  FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Duck  Yards  on  this  continent. 

We  have  2500  of  these  mammoth  birds  in  our  yards. 
Eggs  in  season,  fertility  guaranteed.  The  new  and 
illustrated  edition  of  our  book,  "  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Duck  Culture,"  sent  as  a  premium  with  each 
order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price  25  cents.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

~ 0FR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South   Natick   and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Illus- 
trated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in  A  DOLLAR 
BOOK.  FOR  TWO  CENTS.  Address, 
W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  49  North  St.,  Boston. 


[  GARDEN,  9  FIRSTS 


1 

Eggs  SI.OO  per  13;  85.00  per  75;  S6.50  per  100.  for  Rose 
and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  8  firsts  New  York.  Barred 
Rocks,  (T^homps.on).  White  Rocks.  1st  New  York. 
Cockerels  9!^  lbs!.  White  Wyandottes,  2  firsts.  Read- 
ing. Bl.  Langshans.  1st  Washington,  '97,  (Dr.  Rob- 
inson). Bl.  Minorcas.  2d  Cock  N.  Y..  (NorthupU 
Pekin  Ducks,  1st  W.  Chester,  (10  lbs.)  S.  C.  W.  Legs, 
large,  3  1st.  L.  Brahs.,  25  1st.  Buff  Legs.,  (Arnold's!. 
Clear  Buff,  large  size.  Large  Belgian  Hares.  Large 
Brown  Leghorns.  Send  for  Cata.  and  show  record. 

W.  W.  KULP,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

PALM  FREE.  Send  20  cents  in  silver  or  stamps*, 
and  receive  our  Large.  Handsome.  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  the  next  three  months.  All  about  animals; 
pets  of  all-kinds;  queer,  quaint  and  instructive. 
Full  of  interesting  information  and  wonderful  true 
stories.  To  every  one  ordering  our  Magazine  for 
three  months  we  will  send  free  a  beautiful  palm. 
This  is  a  great  bargain,  offered  solely  to  further  in- 
troduce our  Magazine,  which  was  established  1873, 
but  recently  greatly  improved.  You  know  what 
palms  are  worth,  and  that  you  cannot  buy  a  palm 
alone  for  this  price.  1.000  palms  were  donated  to  us 
for  this  purpose.  Full  cultural  directions  sent.  Also- 
a  handsome  badge  of  the  society,  makes  a  splendid 
scarf-pin.  Order  at  once,  before  all  plants  are  gone. 
Nat.  Humane  Alliance,  United  Charities- 
B'd'g,  New  York. 


Of)  00 


STEEL  PICKET  LAWN 


ENGE, 


Field  and  Hog  Fence  -with,  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed,  51.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steei  Gates  and  Posts. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DeKa!I>,  HI. 

Eg§s  for  }iatcl)it)§ 

TriOROUGfiBr?eD. 

WE  WON  AT  PITTSBURGH  1898 
3?Firsts,  3  Seconds,  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 

•sf|?  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 

!      ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LECHORNS. 

&igi)i  Aer.es  Demoted  to  PooJtry. 

15  ECCS  SI. 50.  50  ECCS  $3.00.  - 

j  30  ECCS  S2.25.        100  ECCS  S6. OO. 
Belgian  Hares  SI.OO  each. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  ShousetowAPL 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 
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MANY  "POINTS  TO  KNOW. 

A  subscriber  at  Glen  .Mills,  Pa.,  asks  several 
<inestions,  some  of  which  would  require  a 
lengthy  article,  and  :they  are  important  ques- 
tions, such  as  many  would  ask  because  they 
•do  not  riud  the  answers  in  books.   He  says: 

What  number  of  hens,  of  a  laving  breed, 
•would  you  consider  the  best  to  keep  as  a 
single  flock  to  secure  the  best  results  ?  What 
would  yon  consider  a  good  average  number  of 
eggs  for  a  rtock  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  hens, 
of  the  nou-sitting  variety  per  year-?  What 
size  house  do  you  consider  tiie  best  for  a  thick 
of  twenty-five  hens  and  would  double  runs  to 
the  house  (one  on  front  and  one  on  the  rear) 
bean  advantage?  What  aniouut  of  ground 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  flock  of  the  above  num- 
ber, non-sitters?  And  lastly,  do  you  believe 
that  a  flock  of  five  hundred  hens  divided  into 
flocks  of  twenty-flve  or  thirty  hens,  properly 
cared  for,  could  earn  one  thousand  dollars, 
not  counting  feed  or  time  employed? 

In  regard  to  what  number  of  liens  to  keep 
it  is  well  to  state  that  mo  two  persons  would 
agree  on  that  point,  as  the  conditions,  such 
as  land,  capital,  poultry  house,  etc.,  must  be 
considered.  The  maximum  number  allowed 
for  a  flock  is  fifty  fowls,  but  unless  the  poul- 
try house  is  very  large,  a  flock  of  twenty-five 
hens  will  lay  more  eggs  than  fifty,  as  they 
will  be  better  cared  for  and  have  better  ac- 
commodations. Double  runs  will  be  found 
an  advantage,  as  such  a  system  avoids  filth  to 
a,  certain  extent,  and  also  permits  of  growiug 
green  food  in  one  yard  while  the  hens  occupy 
tthe  other. 

When  large  numbers  of  fowls — say  500 — are 
tept,  they  will  thrive  better  if  kept  in  flocks 
of  twenty-five,  and  will  give  good  results  if 
well  cared  for,  but  everyone  expects  to  give 
liis  fowls  good  care,  hence  the  term  "well 
cared  for"  means  something  that  may  have 
to  be  learnt.  If  each  hen  in  the  flock  gives  a 
{profit  of  one  dollara  year  itwill  be  more  than 
the  average.  Do  not  forget  that  in  a  flock  of 
•500  there  will  be  sick  hens,  fat  hens,  poor 
hens,  old  heus,  pullets,  and  hens  that  will 
eat  twice  as  much  as  others.  There  is  also 
the  labor  and  food.  The  ground  required  for 
twenty-five  hens  should  not  be  less  than 
50x200  feet,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
yards  each  50x100  feet,  with  a  house  10x20 
feet.  The  number  will  be  about  equal  to  100 
liens  on  one  acre,  and  if  they  give  only  a 
•profit  of  fifty  cents  per  hen  in  a  year,  or  §50 
from  fifty  liens  on  one  acre,  it  will  be  more 
jirolit  than  can  be  made  011  an  acre  from  cows. 
But  one  cannot  take  a  small  amount  of  capi- 
tal and  perform  wonders  with  poultry.  Capi- 
tal is  necessary  to  make  success. 


EFFECTS  OF  CROSSING. 

A  reader  at  Concord  Depot,  Va.,  who  crossed 
■Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  is  satisfied 
with  the  cross,  but  here  is  what  he  says  about 
•something  else  regarding  it : 

I  was  away  in  Western  Pennsylvania  all 
last  summer,  and  you  did  not  think  that 
crossing  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
-was  good,  but  I  have  as  nice  a  flock  of  grades 
•as  I  want.  Nearly  all  are  marked  with  Plym- 
outh 'Bock  feathers,  but  a  great  many  of 
1  hem  have  the  rose-comb  of  the  Wyandotte. 
I)  f  1  send  for  eggs  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
•every  two  years  and  keep  at  it,  will  the  rose- 
tomb  work  out  of  the  flock  ? 

A  cross  of  Wyandotte  (rose-comb)  and  Plym- 
outh Rock  (single  comb)  produces  chicks  that 
•are  not  uniform.  One  can  get  just  as  many 
*^'gs  from  either  of  the  original  breeds  as 
arum  the  cross-bred  fowls,  and  will  not  then 
•have  to  breed  off  the  single  or  rose-combs  to 
■make  the  flock  uniform.  There  is  no  reason 
•why  one  should  deliberately  breed  away  so«ne- 
-thingaud  then  try  to  get  it  back  again  by  two 
or  three  years' work.  The  best  way  to  get 
Ticw  blood  in  the  flock  is  not  to  cross,  but  send 
■oil  for  males  not  akin  to  the  hens.  Keep  the 
rfioek  pure  and  uniform,  and  the  characteris- 
tics will  not  be  destroyed.  When  crossing  is 
cesof.tod  to  it  means  the  "down  grade"  in 
£>ouLtjry,  ajjd  will  .result  in  scrubs. 


JUST  OUT  MARCH  15th. 

Our  little  book  on  hcatini;  and  regulating'  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  with  description,  prices  and  il- 
lustrations of  the  best  lamps,  beaters,  thermostats, 
regulators  and  all  incubator  and  brooder  supplies, 
repairs  and  fixtures.  Send  us  rour  address  and 
we'll  mail  you  a  copv  FREE. 

L.  R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Poultry  Do  Have 


These  diseases.  The  first  Is  wht 
n/,|in     human  bciutts,  ami  c 

ROUP,  disease.  Svmpt  

'  cold  ;  slieht  watcrini 
Hiug  at  the  nostriln.  - 
throat,  cankc 


~..:.'zz~. 
Eheamatism,  JJJ, 
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diphtheria  Is  to 
si-l.v  allied  to  that 
e,  sneezing  like  a 
of  the  eyes  ;  run- 
ere  Inflammation 
alien  head  and 


i-uptionsonhead  and  laee.  A  breeder 
of  Oshtillg   fame  fowl   which  from 

their  habits,  are  >  liable  to  roup  than- 

others.   Biv..s  .m  :i    I  K  K  -VTMEXT, 


which  he  says  Li  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  for  the 

Hv  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  giving  his  full  directions  for 
VIGO.  Tend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  mail,/ree.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leu  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  mauie.  Sold  everywhere. 
Frice.  33c.  fi  bottles.  82.1X1.  Express  paid  Pamphlet  free. 
I  s.  JOH.NSO.N  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House.St.,  Boston,  ilass. 


INDIAN  CAME  ECCS.  IS  for  $3.n0.  Crushed 
Oyster  Shells.  (6.5U,  and  Mica  Crystal  Grit,  $7.0j  pel 
ton.         Cleveland  Poultry  Co..  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 

The  Up-to-Date  giipftcV^: 

Can  be  kept  by  any  one.  and  every  fancy  or  market 
poultryman,  great  or  small,  should  possess  one. 


It  contains  twelve  score  sheets,  one  fowls  bought 
sheet,  one  eggs  bought  sheet,  one  teed  sheet,  one 
prize  sheet  and  one  balance  sheet.  This  last  gives 
an  entire  summing  up  of  the  entire  year's  expenses 
and  incomes,  with  their  respective  gains  or  losses. 
Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 

mullet  publishing  go.,  25  winter  St.,  Boston 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


February  ^Bargains.  \ 
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$5.00    F=ER    TRIO    STI  GOES. 

Notwithstanding  the  very-  larg*  sales  during  the  past  four  months  I  have  yet 
on  hand  a  big  lot  of  choice  birds,  and  they  must  go. 

NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

About  150  extra  choice  Leghorns,  S.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  Brown,  of  good  size, 
typical  Leghorn  shape  and  color  and  great  layers.  Cockerels,  pullets  and  yearling 
hens,  all  fully  matured,  pullets  laying  since  October.  I  exhibited  at  Springfield 
show  last  year  and  won  six  regular  prizes  on  my  Leghorns. 

Black  t-angshans— About  50  head  ;  yearlings  and  youngsters,  as  good  as  they 
grow.   Typical  Langshan  shape  and  color. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Empire  strain,  great  big  white  ones,  brown  egg  strain  ; 
100  choice  cockerels  and  pullets. 

S.  C.  Black  JVlinorca.s- 

good  enough  tor  anyone. 


100  grand  birds  for  sale,  old  and  young,  great  layers, 


I  must  dispose  of  this  lot  of  birds  quickly,  and  to  do  so  have  decided  to  extend 
October  Clearance  Sale  prices.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them.  My 
Catalogue  free.  No  more  Brahmas,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  for 
sale  until  October  next.   No  eggs  for  sale  this  season. 

JAS.  A.  LINN,  Box  64,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

TfreeIT 

]Vlor)ey  s  ga^ed  *  is  $  JVIopey  s  Foapd 

lylonev  Saved  toy  Getting  Youf  Poultry  Literature  For 
OffeHTrjirel  Price,  and  lyloney  Found  in  Your  Men 
Mouse  toy  l?eadins>  the 

BIO    FOUR    BLOCK  OF 


Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

50c  a  ^£  :ir. 

Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin,  O. 

50c  a  year. 

Poultry  Culture,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

50c  a  year. 

Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

50c  a  rear. 


I 


PROGRESSIVE  POULTRY  JOURNALS 

Poultry  literature  from  the  best  writers  in  the  world,  and  they  cover  the  whole  field. 
All  four  Journals  one  year  for  §1.00;  just  hilt'  price- 

Free  tO  All  !  Besides  sending  you  the  four  Poultry  Journals  at  half  price,  we  will 
give  you,  absolutely  free,  a  valuable  Poultry  Library— P.  H.  Jacobs' 
four  great  Illustrators,  No-.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  No.  1— Over  one  hundred  illustrations  of  poultry 
bouses  and  appliances.  No.  2 — Artificial  Incubation,  raiding  chicks,  testing  eggs,  etc.  No. 
3 — Diseases  of  Poultry.  No.  4 — Description  of  Breeds.  The  greatest  offer  ever  made. 
Four  Poultry  Journals  and  Four  Poultry  Books  for  only  one  dollar.  If  you  are  al- 
ready a  subscriber  of  any  of  the  poultry  papers  named,  your  subscription  will  be"  advanced 
one  year.  Renew  your  subscriptions  now  and  get  your  friends  to  joiu  you  and  take  advant- 
age of  this  great  offer.  Here  is  the  way  to  order: 
Publishers  Poultry  Keeper.  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Euclosed  is  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me  the  Big  Four  Block  of  four  poultry  paperi 
and  the  four  poultry  books.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 


June  15,  1898 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 
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ECCS— 13  for  SI.  Houdans.  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  W. 
P.  Rocks.   J.  B  SPANCLER,  Mechanicsburg.Pa. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 


If  it's  Buggies,  Harness,  Saddles,  Bicycles,  Sewing 
Machines.  Feed  Cookers.  Cider  Presses,  Spray 
Pumps,  Poultry  ■""maTe"- !  ^»PPIies  or  onV- 
«hins  else,  we  |vnlrR  WANTS|  can  supply  it  di- 
rect from  the  fac-l,uHKv.n^v1:1tory.  >o  matter 
■what  it  is,  or  where  ^^^o££_l  it  is  made,  we  can 
supply  it  «»i<l  save  yon  money  too.  Try  us. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

885  Old  Colony, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Frank  B.  BarkleyMfg.  Co. 


20  Eggs  SI.  45  for  S2, 
100  Eggs,  assorted,  S4, 

White  P.  Rocks.  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White  Coch- 
ins. White  Minorcas  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  Also 25 Barred  P.Rock 
eggs.  51. 100  forSS.  or  200  forjo. 

Besi  stock  at  Lowesi  Prices 

spig     Catalogue  free  if  you  mention 
****     this  paper.. 
Emanuel  Schieber,  -  Brandywine,  Ohio. 


Chicken 
Scratch 


Is  white  limestone 
very  rich  in  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is 
broken  in  fragments 
small  and  fine,  not 
dust.  Fowls  made 
healthful  and  just 
the  elements  wanted. 
Unrivaled  for  the  vard.  300  ft  barrel  for?1.00.  Address. 
THE  N0RR1S  &  CHRISTIAN  LIME  &  STONt  CO.,  MARION,  0. 

FOR  POULTRY. 


Bone  3Ieal 
Granulated  Bone  - 
Ground  Beef  Scraps 
Calcite       -  - 
Crushed  Flint 


PerlOOIbBag,  S2.oO 

"  100  ft  "  2.00 

"  100  ft  "  2.50 

"  200  ft  '*  l.oO 

'  200  ft  "  1.50 


Chicken  Cholera  and  Roup 

are  contagious  Diseases, 

"When  they  are  introduced  into  a  flock 
of  chickens  they  will  kill  them  all.  unless 
proper  remedies  are  promptly  employed. 

GMoro- 
Naptholeum*. 

will  prevent  these  diseases 

and  where  properly  used  will  CURE  THEM 
after  thev  have  taken  hold.    It  is  a  very 
valuable  disinfectant 

and  should  be  used  continually.  It  will  also1 
destroy  the  lice  and  other  vermin  that  trouble 1 
the  hen  house.  It  is  non-poisonous  and  may  be 
used  with  perfect  safety.  AGE\TS  WANTED- 
everywhere,  fioc.  per  quart:  $1. 50  per  gallon,  w 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO..  < 
NEW  YORK.  ) 


THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO" 


CrushedO.vster  Shells      "  2oo  ft  "  1.50 
Price    List  and  Samples  free.   Orders  shipped 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.   Liberal  dis- 
counts on  large  quantities  to  Dealers. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Wear  the  Emblem  of  Your  Country,  J 
BOYS  AND  CIRLS.  Y 

We  are  giving  awav  M  atchea.  ▼ 
Solid  Gold  Kings.  Sporting  Goods.  3Ius-  + 
leal  Instruments,  for  ;  :  _  -  Uncle  A 
Sam  Scarf  Fins  at  10  cts.  each.  X 

Beautifully    enameled  in   j 

National  colors.   We  ask  m 
no  money  —  send  your 
Dameand'address  and  we  j 
willforward  you  IS  Pins  /  11/11  TP  U 
with  premium  list.  When    TO  H  I  U  11 
you  sell  the  Pins  send! 
the  money  to  us  and  se-\ 
lectpreruium.  Wetrust t/on. 
U.  S.  PIN  CO..  Boxl540x 
I  Am  Coming  !  Boston,  Mass. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦»  ♦»»»»♦♦♦»»<»»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


It  will  keep  vour  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
will  make  vourig  pullets  lay  early.  «  orth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  kind  like  it. 


A  new  instrument  in  the  musical  line, 
which  can  be  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  'First  through  the  mouth- 
piece, which  gives  the  sound  of  brass  instru- 
ments and  fine  tones.  Second,  by  sinking  or 
speaking  iuto  the  large  hole  on  the  back, 
which  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  is  suited  to 
imitations  of  reed  instruments,  Bag-pipes, 
Punch  and  July,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
inpromptu  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  will  fur- 
nish music  for  Home,  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each.  Given  free 
for  two  3-month  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


CONDITION  POWDER 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mis 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  eggs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  mail. 
If  you  can't  set  it  send  to  ns,  AsU  first 
One  pack.  25  ets.  five  81.  Large  3-1  b.  can  si  .20.  Six  cans 
Exp  paid.  85.  Sample  of  Best  PorxTRV  Paper  sent  free. 
L  S,  JOHNSON  <£  CO., 22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

Verv  choice  selection  of  this  popular 
breed  now  ready  for  shipment.  Prices 
reasonable.   Stock  can  be  registered. 

POTTS  BROS.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  has  two  blades,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  English 
cast-steel.  The  handle  is  of  tortoise-shell,  entirely" 
surrounded  upon  each  end  with  bolsters  of  German 
silver,  thus  affording  unusual  protection  and  in- 
suring extra  durability.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
knife,  well  made,  substantial,  and  fully  guaran- 
teed for  quality  and  durability.'.  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  thoronjrhly  good,  strong  and  reliable 
knife 

Free  for  onlv  three  3-moDth  subscribers 
at  15  cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper  one  vear  70  cents. 
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Good  Books 

Absolutely  FREE! 


Eggs 

Grow 

More  plentiful  ev- 
ery day  when  hens 
are  not  molested 
by  lice  and  other 
vermin. 

P.  Dm  Qm  Powder 

prevents  this  most 
effectually,  affld  the 
fowls  are  left  unharrassed  by  these 
annoving  pests,  and  are  free  to  derive 
benefit  from  food  and  rest.  In  con- 
sequence thev  will  reward  their  owner 
by  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs 
that  will  more  than  pav  for  the  cost 
of  the  powde*r  used.  Saves  the  lives 
of  chickens. 

P.D.Q.  Powder 

ic  in  no  way  poisonous.    It  could 
even  be  taken  internally  without  do- 
ing harm,  and  it  is  non-explosive. 
Sold  by  all  poultry  supply  and  hardware 
dealers,  sporting  goods  houses,  grocers 
and  druggists.    One-pound  boxes  25c; 
five  pound  bags,  $1,  of  your  dealer. 
Postage  1  ct.  an,  ounce  extra  i{  of  us. 

WORCESTER    COMPOUND  CO., 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Never  has  there  been  offered  by  2. 
responsible  firm  such  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  and  attractive  reading 
matter  on  such  liberal  terms.  This 
wonderful  offer  is  made  in 
order  to  immediately  introduce 
THE  WISCOXSIX  AGRICULTURIST  into  10,000  families-where  it  is  not  now  taken.  THE 
WISCONSIN"  AGRICULTURIST  is  a  large  16  page  weekly  family  paper  with  Farm.  Dairy, 
Live  Stock.  Poultry,  Bee,  Horticultural,  Household,  Good  Roads  and  Forestry  departments  in  each  issue. 
It  publishes  the  best  of  short  and  serial  stories.   Its  Market  Reports  are  unsurpassed. 


THESE 

ARE 

THE 

FORTY 

BOOKS 
tWE 
f9IVE 

AWAY 

FREE 


'•  The  Widow  Bedott  Papers."  By  Frances  31. 
Witcher. 

'•Tale*  of  Adventure."  A  collection  of  graphic 
and  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  on  land  and  sea. 

"Modern  Recitations. "  A  large  collection  of 
the  most  popular  recitations  in  prose  and  verse. 

"  Manner*  and  Custom*  in  Far- Away  Land*.5" 
An  illustrated  book  of  travels,  describing  peculiar 
life,  habits,  manners  and  customs. 

"Grimm's  Fairy  Tale*  lor  the  Young."  The 
most  popular  fairy  tales  ever  written. 

"Bijnh  Beanpoie's  Ad  venture*  in  >  ew  York." 
The  laughable  story  of  a  countryman. 

"  Round  the  Evening  Lamp."  A  book  of  stor- 
ies, pictures,  puzzles  and-games  for  the  little  folks. 

"The  History  and  Mystery  of  Common 
Thing*."  Describes  the  manufacture  of  common 
and  familiar  thfhgs.  Illustrated. 

"  Parlor  Mngic  and  Chemieul  Experiment*." 
Tells  how  to  perforin  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks. 

"Christmas  Stories."  By  Charles  Dickens. 
The  most  famous  holiday  stories  ever  written. 

"Between  Two  Sin*."  Novel.  By  C.  31.  Braeme. 

'•The  Heir  to  Ashley."    Novel.  By  3Irs.  Wood. 

"Valerie**  Fate."  A  Novel.  By  3Irs.  Alexander. 

"Called  Back."    A  Novel.  Bv  Hueh  Conway. 

"Alice.  theFisher-Girl."  Bv'Svlvanus  Cobb.  Jr. 

"A  Golden  Dawn,"   By  Charlotte  31.  Braeme. 


"Mv  Fellow  Laborer."  ANovel.  By  Haggard. 
'•Boris' Fortune."  ANovel.  By  Flor.  Warder.. 
"The  Cuban  Heiress."  Novel.  By  Mary  Dallas. 
"A  Marriage  at  Sen."   By  W.  Clark  RusselL 
"Shadow*  on  the  Snow."    Bv  B.  L.  Far.ieon. 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Holly  Tree."   A  Novel. 
Bv  Charlotte  31.  Braeme. 
"••Mis*  or  Mrs."  A  Novel.  Bv  Wilkie  Collins. 
"David  Hunt."   Bv  31rs.  Ami  S.  Stephens. 
"The  Lost  Bank  >"ote."    ANovel.    By  3Irs. 
Henry  Wood. 

"In  Cupid's  Net."   By  Charlotte  3t.  Braeme. 

"Dudlev  Carleon."  Novel.  Bv  3liss  Braddom 
"Back  to  the  Old  Home."  31arv  Cecil  Hav. 

"The  Grey  Woman."  ANovel.  Mrs. Gaskell. 

"Dark  Days."   ANovel.  By  Hugh  Conway. 

"Anne."   ANovel.   By  3Irs.  Henry  Wood. 

" Ivan,  the  Serf."  ANovel.  Svlvanus  Cobb.  Jr. 

"A*  Old  Man's  Sacrifice."  ANovel.  By  31rs. 
Ann  S.  Stephens. 

"Mv  Sister  Kate."    Bv  Charlotte  31.  Braeme. 

"The  Fatal  Glove."  ANovel.  Clara  Augusta. 

"The  Guiltv  River."  ANovel.  Wilkie  Collins. 

"Florence  Irvington's  Oath."  A  Novel.  By 
3Irs.  3Iarv  A.  Dennison. 

"A  Dark  Inheritance."   3farv  Cecil  Hay. 

"The  Linden  Fnrm  Bride."  3Iargaret  Blount. 

"Bread  I pon  the  Waters."  Miss  3iuloek. 


These  books  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them  handsomely  illustrated.  Printed 
from  clear,  bold,  readable  type  on  good  paper.  Each  book  contains  a  complete,  first-class  novel  or  other 
work  by  a  well-known  and  popular  author,  published  in  the  handiest  and  most  convenient  form  for  reading 
and  preservation.  Xot  a  large  number  of  novels  or  stories  bound  together  in  one  book,  but  Forty 
Separate  and  Distinct  Books.  We  agree  to  send  not  one,  or  five,  or  ten,  but  The  Whole  Forty 
Splendid  Books  by  mail  postpaid. 

These  Books  Are  Absolutely  FREE!  Read  Our  Great  Offer! 

For  25  Cents  we  will  send  THE  WISCOXSIX  AGRICULTURIST  every  week  for  Six 
Months,  and  if  you  w  ill  send  10  Cents  extra  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  postage  and 
packing,  we  will  send  you  every  one  of  these  40  Books  Absolutely  Free. 
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INQUIRIES. 

This  Department  is  "  Replies  to  Inquiries,''  and  is  Open 
to  all 

Sex  of  Mixorcas. — 1.  What  is  the  cause 
nl' chicks  dying  in  the  shell  ?  In  every  batch 
I  make  with  my  incubator  I  generally  get 
one  chick  dead  in  the  shell?  There  are  no 
more  than  one  dead,  and  the  yolk  is  always 
absorbed  and  the  chick  has  the  appearance  of 
getting  ready  to  pip  its  way  out.  2.  Is  there 
any  way  of  telling  the  sex  of  Black  Minorca 
chicks  while  small  i  3.  1  note  there  is  an 
objection  to  let  poultry  have  access  to  the 
manure  pile.  What  is  the  cause/'  Mine 
have  free  access  to  one  and  seem  to  thrive  on 
it.— J.  H.  McF.,  Wilmington.  X.  C. 

1.  It  may  he  due  to  the  one  chick  being 
weaker  than  the  others,  as  some  will  not 
hatch  under  any  conditions.  2.  Not  unless 
one  has  studied  the  matter  carefully  and  is 
an  expert.  3.  It  is  claimed  that  it  breeds  dis- 
ease and  injures  the  flavor  ot  the  eggs  and 
flesh. 


Space  for  Twexty  Hexs. — Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  how  much  yard  or  run  is  nec- 
essary for  twenty  hens?— W.  C.  \Y\,  Dona 
Ana,  New  Mexico. 

The  rule  is  to  allow  a  house  ten  feet  square 
for  a  dozen  fowls,  the  yard  to  be  at  least  ten 
times  the  floor  space  of  the  house. 


Probably  a  Cold.— I  have  a  hen  that 
sniffles  some.  One  side  of  the  crop  seems  to 
be  full.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause  and 
the  remedy  for  the  same. — W.  C.  B.,  Hills- 
boro,  N.  C.  \ 

She  may  have  taken  cold.  Try  a  few  drops 
ofcamphorated  oil  injected  into  each  nostril. 
The  full  crops  indicate  indigestion.  Reduce 
the  food  and  be  careful  to  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  grit. 

Throat  Disease.— My  hens  have  a  pecu- 
liar throat  affliction.  They  open  the  mouth 
and  make  the  peculiar  sound  caused  by 
phlegm  there.  I  gave  red  pepper  in  butter, 
in  their  food,  and  it  relieved  them.  What  is 
the  cause? — W.Shugent,  Youkers,  X.  Y. 

It  is  probably  cold,  due  to  draughts.  They 
may  also  be  very  fat.  Keep  them  in  a  warm 
place  at  night,  free  from  draughts.  If  the 
remedy  tried  by  you  has  proved  effective, con- 
tinue it. 

Yellow  Brahmas.— Will  yon  inform  me 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  yellow  Brahma 
chicks?  Please  state  if  it  is  in  the  Stand- 
ard or  not. — F.  S.  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

There  is  no  such  breed  recognized  in  the 
Standard. 


Cottoxseed  Meal.— What  do  you  think 
of  cottonseed  meal  as  a  poultry  food  ?  I 
think  from  experience  that  it  heads  the  list 
for  laying  in  quantity  and  quality. — X.  E. 
L.,  New  Has'en,  Conn. 

It  is  not  equal  to  linseed  meal,  being  the 
product  of  immature  seed.  It  is  constipating 
in  its  effects.  If  used  twice  a  week,  allowing 
a  gill  at  each  meal  to  six  fowls,  it  may  bo 
safely  fed  with  ground  grain. 


Dark  Eggs. — Which  breed  of  poultry  lays 
the  darkest  brown  egg  and  tire  tin  y  prolific 
layers  ?— W-  R.  H.,  New  York  City. 

The  Cochin  is  claimed  to  lay  eggs  with  the 
darkest  shells.  They  are  excellent  layers 
when  not  overfed. 


Dark  axd  Chalky  Eggs.— I  have  twelve 
White  Plymouth  Kocks,  till  confined  in  the 
same  yard  and  fed  in  the  same  way.  Nine 
of  them  lay  dark  brown  eggs  and  the  other 
three  eggs  with  a  chalk  like  coating.  If  you 
wet  the  surface  it  will  appear  dark  brown  the 
same  as  the  other  egg,  but  as  soon  as  dry  it 
has  the  chalky  appearance  again.  Can  you 
tell  the  cause  and  arc  such  eggs  tit  to  set  for 
stock '.''Do  you  regard  the  preparation  of 
beef  and  ground  bone,  which  cm  be  bi'ught 
ready  for  use,  as  good  as  the  fresh  green  cut 
bone  ?—  Poultry.  Royal  Oak.  Iml. 

It  is  dne  to  excessive  deposit  of  lime  on  the 
shells,  cansed  by  some  disease  of  the  oviduct; 
it  will  soon  disappear  if  feeding  is  reduced. 


The  lean  meat  is  perhaps  hotter  bnt  the  other 
is  good  enough. 

Hens  Die  ox  Xk-t.- What  is  the  matter 
with  hens  that  die  on  the  nest  ?  They  have 
dark  red  combs  with  diarrhoea.  Sometimes 
they  get  weak  in  the  back.  Most  of  them 
want  to  hatch,  and  in  a  day  or  two  they  die 
on  the  roost.  They  have  good  appetites  and 
eat  as  much  as  you  gi  ve  i  hem.  It  seems  like 
cholera  excepting  their  combs  are  of  a  dark 
red  in  place  of  pale— O.  M  -Z-,  Pleasant 
Gap,  Pa. 

It  is  due  to  the  hens  being  very  fat.  Some- 
times, however,  lice  are  at  fault.  Remove 
the  males. 


Frosted  Wattles. — I  have  several  cock- 
erels and  pullets  which  have  large  swollen 
wattles.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  similar  ease  given  in  your  paper. 
Some  of  them  are  soft  and  very  tender,  others 
got  hard,  and  the  fowls  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  pain?— H.  F.  K.,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

The  above  was  written  during  cold  weather. 
The  fowls  have  frosted  wattles,  due  to  the  wat- 
tles getting  wet  when  drinking  and  then  be- 
coming frozen.  It  requires  time  for  them  to 
heal.  Anoint  with  arnica  and  vaseline. 


Holland  Turkeys.— Chicks.— Is  the 
White  Holland  turkey  hardy  and  good  size? 
On  page  255  I  see  young  chicks  just  hatched 
at  eight  cents  each.  Can  I  send  to  Stockton, 
N.  Y.,  and  get  good  and  healthy  chicks,  or 
had  I  hetter  send  for  eggs? — A.  F.,  Concord 
Depot,  Va. 

The  White  Hollands  are  regarded  as  a  hardy 
breed.  It  is  a  matter  ot  preference  whether 
one  procures  chicks  or  eggs.  One  should  be 
prepared  to  raise  the  chicks. 


Sever  al  Questions  in  a  Lump.— In  look- 
ing through  the  inquiries  I  found  a  question 
as  follows  :  1.  Why  would  you  put  tarred 
felt  on  the  outside  in  preference  to  the  in- 
side ?  2.  Why  would  you  give  cabbage  at 
•night  in  preference  to  noon  and  allow  no 
feed  at  noon  ?  3.  What  gives  you  an  idea 
that  Orpingtons  are  a  cross  between  Lang- 
sbans  and  Black  Minorcas?  There  are  several 
other  questions  in  the  list  I  would  like  to  ask, 
but  these  will  answer  my  purpose  this  time. 
— C.T.  K.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

1.  Because  when  tarred  paper  is  put  on  the 
outside  it  protects  the  wood  and  keeps  every- 
thing dry,  but  if  on  the  inside  it  allows  the 
boards  to  get  wet,  and  the  paper  also  con- 
denses moisture.  2.  If  food  is  given  at  noon 
the  hens  will  not  empty  their  crops  fully  and 
will  have  no  inducement  to  scratch  and  work. 
3.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  Mr.  Cook,  of  Eng- 
land, the  originator,  so  stated. 


Scaly  Legs.— My  chickens  have  what  I 
suppose  to  be  scaly  legs.  Their  legs  become 
rough,  t*  en  crack  open  and  bleed,  and  finally 
swell  up  into  the  ankle  joint  and  the  foot 
seems  to  rot,  I  had  a  hen  a  short  time  ago 
that  was  affected  in  the  same  way;  her  foot 
and  ankle  were  swollen  very  badly  when  I 
noticed  her,  and  in  a  few  days  one  foot  came 
entirely  ott'at  the  ankle  joint,  then  I  killed 
her.  I  have  tried  different  remedies  but 
nothing  seems  to  do  much  good.  I  noticed 
that  a  great  many  of  my  chickens  have  rough, 
scaly  legs.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  sore  in 
any'  way  as  yet.  Can  you  give  me  some 
remedy  for  this?— T.  O.  Wilson,  Gravity, 
Iowa. 

It  is  due  to  the  work  of  a  minute  parasite 
that  deposits  scale  on  the  legs.  Anoint 
twice  a  week  with  sulphur  ointment.  It  is 
possible  that  the  severe  cases  are  dne  to  the 
fowls  having  been  frosted  during  the  cold 
spell. 


FERTILITY  OF  EGGS — EXPERIMENTS 
IN  BREEDING. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Edwards,  of  Colorado,  has  been 
cxperiincutingas  to  the  length  of  time  eggsare 
fertilized  after  the  removal  of  the  male  from 
the  pen,  and  relates  his  experience  in  the* 
Poultry  and  Farm  Journal.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond deductions  he  draws,  though  apparently 
against  the  natural  order  of  things,  are,  after- 


all,  in  the  line  of  modern  thought  and  are 
worthy  of  a  trial.    He  says  : 

"In  making  this  experiment  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  Aiot  original  with  me,  as 
many  have  made  the  same  experiments  he- 
fore  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  accounts  of  the  same  in  the 
various  poultry  publications  of  the  country 
some  made  in  private  yards  and  some  in  gov- 
ernment experiment  stations,  but  never  have 
I  seen  an  account  of  one  so  extensive  as  the 
one  I  have  just  completed,  although  there  has 
perhaps  been  such.  I  made  the  "experiment 
for  my  own  knowledge  and  satisfaction-  After 
I  saw  the  result  I  thought  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  others,  so  give  yonr  readers  the  ben- 
efit of  my  work. 

"  In  the  first  place  let  me  state  that  there 
was  no  mistake  made  in  any  way,  as  all  birds 
were  under  lock  and  key*  with  no  possible 
chance  to  mix  with  other  birds. 

"  Hen  No.  1  hatched  and  raised  her  chicks 
to  thirty-three  days  old  without  male  bird  in 
same  yard,  was  then  mated  once,  and  laid  as 
follows  :  Juneo,  6  and  7.  fertile;  8,  unfertile; 
!i  and  10,  fertile.    Mated  May  28. 

"Hen  No.  2  with  chicks  four  weeks,  mated 
one  tread,  laid  eggs  June  23,  24,  25,  20.  fertile; 
27.  unfertile:  28,  fertile;  29  and  30,  unfertile.' 
Mated  about  five  days  before  first  egg  was  laid. 

"  Hen  No.  3  with  chicks  four  weeks,  mated 
to  Golden  Wyandotte  male  thirty-six  hours, 
laid  et'gs  June  27,  28,  29.  30,  July  1,  2,  3,  5,  6, 
7.  8.  10,  11,  all  fertile  ;  July  12,*13,  16/ 16,  is! 
all  unfertile.  Mated  about  one  week  before 
first  egg. 

"  Hen  No.  4,  B.  Plymouth  Rock  hen  with 
White  Leghorn  cock,  changed  to  Golden  Wy- 
andotte cock.  Laid  nine  eggs,  six  to  Leghorn 
cock  and  three  to  Wyandotte  cock.  The  six 
eggs  laid  to  Leghorn  cock  and  the  first  egg 
after  the  change  hatched  white  chicks.  The 
second  and  third  after  the  change,  black 
chicks. 

•'  Hen  No.  5,  R.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  taken  from 
breeding  yard  July  28,  been  with  Leghorn 
cock  all  season,  left  one  day  alone,  then  mated 
with  a  G.  Wyandotte  cock  for  two  days,  July 
30  and  31.  Laid  July  29  and  30,  August  1,  3, 
4,  6.  S,  11,  all  fertile.  Chicks  from  eggs  laid 
July  29.  31,  pure  white.  All  laid  after'  that, 
black  feathers  in  back. 

"  Hen  No.  6,  R.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  from 
breeding  yard,  laid  July  30,  August  1,  3,  fertile; 
afterwards  ail  eggs  unfertile.  This  hen  laid 
the  least  number  of  fertile  eggs  of  any,  her 
eggs  being  the  kind  having  porous  shell,  in- 
stead of  a  smooth  and  solid  shell. 

"  Hen  No.  7,  R.  C.  W.  Leghorn  from  breed- 
ing yard,  laid  July  29,  30,  August  1,  2,  4,  5, 
7,  all  fertile.    No  more  eggs  fertile- 

"  Out  of  all  fertile  eggs  laid,  not  a  single 
one  but  what  hatched  a  strong  healthy  chick; 
the  hens  always  hatching  every  egg  they  had 
under  them. 

"The  conclusions  I  draw  are  these  : 

"  First— A  hen  mated  with  male  bird  once 
every  five  days  at  least  is  sufficient,  and  is 
better  than  running  w  ith  male  all  the  time. 

"Second — Better,  because  of  hen  being  wor- 
ried less  the  chicks  w  ill  batch  stronger.  This 
law  holds  good  in  the  higher  order  of  animals 
and  we  think  it  will  with  the  hen. 

"  Third— As  in  case  of  hens  Nos.  4  and  5,  a 
hen  changed  to  a  different  male,  eggs  will 
hatch  to  the  last  male  from  the  second  or 
third  egg  after  the  change.  But  from  the  fact 
that  No.  3  laid  fertile  eggs  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  13th  egg  from  one  mating,  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  sell  eggs  as  pure-bred  from  a 
hen  that  had  not  been  mated  with  a  pure-bred 
cock  at  least  fifteen  days.  But  right  here  let 
me  say  that  I  remember  a  case  some  four  years 
ago  of  a  C.  I.  Game  hen  that  I  had  shipped 
from  Ohio  that  had  been  running  with  a  B.P. 
Rock  male.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  here  she 
was  mated  with  a  C.  I.  Game  cock.  The 
chicks  from  her  first  two  eggs  laid  after  her 
arrival  here  were  B.  P.  Rock  cross.  No  sign 
of  the  P.  Rock  appeared  in  any  chick  after 
the  first  two-" 


Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  yon  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  any  two 
"Eisher's  Grain  Tables,"  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
(Jacobs);  or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
fur  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Pol  l- 
try  Keeper  and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly.^ 
Bead  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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eggs.  n.  ItKI  forS-:;.  or  200  forsjo. 

I  Best  stocK  at  Lowest  Prices 
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<s£i3*>     this  paper. 
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FOB  CATALOGUE 

ubator  and  Brooder  Company, 

c  10,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

"VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

,  Hntches  Chickens  by  Steam 
5331   Absolutely  xel f'-reenlntinp. 
rr^J   T  h'-  simplest,   most  reliable, 
1  nnil  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
■— °  in  the  market.   Circulars  free. 
EO.  EllTEL  CO.,  Quincy.UI. 

A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

\  if  you  know  how  to  run  the  busi- 
ness 

There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

but  nine  out  of  ten  fail  in  it  oj- 
cause   they   do  not    know  the 
•Uh  Poultry  or  how  to  get  The 
3.    Do  you  know  how  to  get  it  ? 
ok  will  tell  you  how.    It  tells  you 
Explains  why  a  few  are  success- 
,,■  [ail.    This  hook  given  Free  as  a 
it    'arm  and  Poultry  paper  "  Way- 
mos.    for    10  cents.  Address. 
jb.Co.,Clintonville,Conn. 
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ant  in  the  musical  line, 
?il  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
?irst  through  the  mouth- 
the  sound  of  brass  instru- 
es.  Second,  by  singiug  or 
large  hole  on  the  back, 
y  sound  and  is  suited  to 
instruments,  Bag-pipes, 
A.nimal  sounds,  etc.  An 
pa,  with  the  Zobo  will  tur- 
tle, Church,  or  Club  en- 
ety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
et,  not  liable  to  injury, 
>y  anyone  without  prac- 
\s  with  each.  Given  free 
bseribers  to  The  Poul- 
cents  each. 


'ncubators. 

and  Silver  Medals, 
and  Red  Ribbons, 
imas  and  Sweepstakes, 

r   1898  CATALOCUE 

i  you  all  about  the 
ILD'SCREATEST  IN- 
ATORS  and  BROOD- 

Send  for  one.  All 
nines  Warranted. 


roirie 

lOCtibalor  Co., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


BE.infiHTRE,  Chester  White. 
Jersey  Bed  &  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  IIoU 
Stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  FnncyPoultry.  Hunting 
_   and  liouse  Dogs.  Catalocae. 
8.  W.  SWIITHTTSochranville,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

THE  WHOLE  STORY 

fsuccei>--*ful{ncub<ifing  and  brood- 
*g  chirk-.-  t.itold  in  our  time  225  page 
wcutalotr<1-  Full  description  of  the 
best  machines  to  use  for  the  purpose. 
Cuts  and  instructions  for  building 
modi  rn,  crcinomleal  poultry  lioust*.; 
poullrv  supplies  and  oati  and  prices  on 
lending  varieties  of  pedigree  poultry! 
*■  ^sjf  prices  on  t-u**-"*  l<<r  hatching,  ttc.  Full  of 
valuable  information  to  the  man  or  woman  who  keeps  bens. 
We  send  it  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Quincy,  W. 


^CATALOGUE  /r?* 

POULTRY 

^SUPPLIESe.v^ 


A  TRIO  Of  LICE  KILLERS. 

Lambert's  Death  to  Lice 
POWDER  for  fowls,  body 
lice.  OINTMENT  for  head 
lice  on  children  or  chick- 
ens. SPECIAL  for  mites 
and  spicier  lice.  Samples 
10c.  each,  by  mail,  all  three 
for  25c.  Book  with  full  partic- 
ulars free.  D.  J.  LAMBERT, 
Manufacturer,  Apponaug, 
R.  I.  Box  P. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
will  make  young  pullets  lay  early,  north  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hen?:,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
Is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  qunntity 
coats  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  ISo  other  kind  like  it. 

'    ■  I 

LIKE  ,*<, 
CONDITION  POWDER 

Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  epgs 
la  very  hiph.  Itossures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  hi  nlth  ami  form  eggs.  It 
Is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  mall. 
Il'you  can't  sot  it  send  to  us.  Ask  first 
One  pack.  25  cts.  five  81.  Large  Mb.  can  81.20.  Six  cans 
Exp. paid.  |&  Sample  <,f  Best  Poultry  P.\rEE  sent  free. 
L  S,JOtLXS0N&CO..22  Custom  HousuSt.,  Boston.  Mass. 


BODV  LICE 

>n  poultry  killed  insli  illy  with  this  machine. 
No  handling  needed.    Lots  of  epps  with  less 
feed  and  lahor.    Bend  Ktnuip  for  clr* 
culur*.    Agents  w anted.  A.tdress 
CIIAS.  SCllILD  CO.  U 16,  Ionia,  Hico. 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 

j^l  prove  it  if  you  use  it,    Bend  6c  for 
€$9  new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  oar  machines.  Has  vain* 
able  points  onartincial  incubation 
••and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.   Sizes  50  to 
800.   Prices  from  $8.00  to  *70.00. 
DES  MOINES  INC'B.  CO. 
Box  17  DE8  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Testimonials  by 
the  yard, 


THE  DAISY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST    in    the   WORLD.    At  the 

Washington.  D.  I '..  Poultry  show,  held 
In  Jan.  '117.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cullers  took  first  premium.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials 
WILSON  BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 


opiMre> 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

Very  choice  selection  of  this  popular 
breed  now  ready  for  shipment.  Prices 
reasonable.    Stock  can  be  registered. 

POTTS  BROS.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE  COMPASS  WHISTLE. 


Here  is  the  truest  Pocket  Compass  and  the  mofi 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  T:ie 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  ;;lass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
8  points  are'given.  and  with  this  Compass  any  one 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it  I  Such  a  whistle  should  be  In  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lany  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  for  its  pierci' ig 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  one 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  c;in  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
belt,  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Free  for  two  3-month  subscribers  at  1  c 
cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  60  eeuts. 


The  Premier  Green. Bone  Cutter 


is  fitted  with  BALTi  BEARINGS,  which  now  makes  Cuttinc  Green  Ron.-  tor 
fowls  a  very  easy  mutter.  Eltgant  ill  list  ruteil  catalogue,  telling  all  about  it,  for  stamp. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,    .   .   .    Box  20 


CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 


t  Lofce.it  Priced 
t-elas* 
Hatcher  made. 


EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 
'Thousands  in   -urcessful  oper- 
ation.    Guaranteed  to  batch  a 
larger    percentage  of  fertile  engs. 
cost,  thau  any  other  Hatch* 


WITH  THl 


WOODEN  HEN 

Most  efficient  small  incahator  eTer 
invented.  Perfect  In  every  detail, 
.lust  the  thing  for  poultry  raising 
on  a  small  scale,  28  eeg  capacity.    Catalogue  free. 


CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Maaafactarers  *1  1 4  tO  122  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


M  ANN'S  °bone  CUTTERS 

and  MANN'S  Granite  Crystal  GRIT 

Arc*  two  great  egg  makers.  They  prove  the  triumph  of  science 
Dver  guesswork.  Success  is  certain.  Hens  will  lay  twice  as  many 
eggs  when  fed  on  green  bone  and  grit. 

V>I  ANN'S  SWINGING  FEED  Tit  AY  for  ponltry  will  save 
me.    Hens  cannot  scratch  food  ont  of  it,  nor  dirt  into  it,  nor  roost 

or  iustalmcuts.      r  .W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford.  Mass. 


Swinging  FceoTray 
for  Poultry. 

its  cost  in  waste 
on  it.   We  sell  fur  caV 


AN  INCUBATOR  AND   BROODER  EX= 
PERLENCE. 

George  Seltsain  Bridgeport '.Conn 

I  saw  by  the  April  ..cumber  that  yon  pub- 
lished the  letter:!  wrote  you -some  time  ago 
concerning;  "  lameness.'7  You-said  that  I  did 
not  say  what  heat  I  carried.  ,1  wonkl  say.  in 
reply,  that  my  brooders  are  all  side  and  top 
heat,  no  bottom  heat  at  all.  I  found  out  that 
the  lameness  was  caused  by  feeding,  assoon  as 
I  changed  "the  .  food  i  they  alljgot  well  and 
strong.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  boiling  potato 
and  turnip  parings  and  mixing  in  their  regu- 
lar morning  mash,  and  I  lay  all  the  lameness 
to  that.  so'I  got  some  poultry  food  and  a  bag 
of  Pioneer  clover  meal  and  fed  that  and  they 
at  once  felt  the  difference. 

I  said  in  my  letter  that  I  would  tell  yon  all 
about  a  brooder  that  can  be  built  for  about  $5 
or  Sti.  I  have  several  in  use  and  find  them  all 
right,  hut  theyare  used  in  doors  only.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty  inches  in  a  drum,  made  of 
common  black  sheet  iron. six  inches  high  with 
a  partition  in  the  middle, 
so  as  to  throw  the  heat 
on  the  side  of  the  drum, 
the  drum  is  pnt  in  a  box 
about  four  feet  square, 
t.velve  to  fifteen  inches 
deep:  this  bosis  mounted 
on  legs  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  tlo  >r. 
The  lamp  is  -set  under 
this  box  so  as  to  strike 
the  centre  of  the  drum:  a 
piece  of  flannel  is  pnt 
around  the  drum  and  the 
chicks  hug. up  .to  it  just 
the  same  as  they  would 
to  an  old  hen.  On  the  top 
of  the  drum  is  .a  -board 
thirty  -  two  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  curtain 
packed  around  She  side. 
It  is  a  drum  in  a  box  witli 
top  over  the  drum  ;•  the 
box  being  in- a  room  with 
a  run  from  the  box  to  the 
floor  of  room.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  all  plain, 

as  I  have  had  several  letters  in  Teply  to  my 
letters  in  your  last  publication  asking'for  the 
plans,  but  am  no  artist. 

I  will  give.you  my  experience  with-  an  in- 
cubation that  may  prove  beneficial;  to  some 
who  may  be  put  in  the  same  bos  that !  I  found 
myself  in.  I  have  a  Maiilla  hot  water  incu- 
bator of  1S6  egg  capacity,  and  I  have  had  some 
very  good  results  from  it.  About  four  weeks 
ago.  just  as  my  hatch  was  coming  off,  I  dis- 
covered that  the-hot  water  tank  had  several 
small  leaks,  so  I  thought  I  would  sodder  up 
the  hole,  but  when  I-  started,  behold,  instead 
of  closing  them,I  made  them  larger.and  found 
that  the  tank  was  just  full  of  pinholes.ut  being 
made  of  galvanized  iron.  I  had  a  lot  of  eggs 
ready  to  go  right  in  so  I  was  in  a  "  pickle." 
What  to  do  I  did  not,know;  a  lot  of  eggs  on 
hand  and  a  ruined  -incubator.  Well,  I  thought 
to  myself,  will:  the  darn  thing  run  without 
water?  I  thought  I  .would  try  it.  I  might  as 
well  melt  the  thing  if  .it  would  not  work,  so  I 
get  all  of  the  water  out  of  it  (about  five  water 
pails  full ),  started  the  lamp  and  I  set  my  ther- 
mometer. .Imagine  my  surprise  next  morn- 
ing when  I  found  the  thermometer  up-to  100 
degrees.  I  ran  it  .three  days  that  way,  putting 
the  thermometer  in  different  parts  ofrthe  egg 
chamber,  and  found  tint  I  could  hold  an  even 
heat  throughout  the, machine;  by  the.  second 


day  I  had  the  machine  dry  and  good  again  (as 
when  it  began  to  leak  the  egg  chamber  was 
flooded).  I  found  that  I  could  hold  the  heat 
.far  better  and  more  evenly  without  the  water 
than  I  could  when  the  tank  was  full.  1  put 
in  the  eggs  and  found  that  the  machine  never 
worked  better,  keeping  an  even  heat  through- 
out the  hatch  with  less  oil  and  less  trouble 
than  I  had  ever  experic  need.  My  hatch  came 
of  to-day,  Sunday.  Apr.l  :24th.  with  an  eiglity 
per  cent  hatch,  all  good,  strong,  healthy 
chicks;  their  may  be  other  people  who  may 
try  the  same  experiments,  and  perhaps  save  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  worriment.  and  also  a  few 
dollars,  for  if  my  machine  had  failed  I  would 
.have  been  out  a  lot  of  choice  eggs  or  else  have 
had  to  buy  a  new  incubator.  Xow  I  would 
not  part  with  the  old  machine  for  a  good  many 
of  the  so  called  "  first-class  machines  on  the 
market  to-day."  Xow,  Mr  Editor.  I  think  I 
am  using  too  much  of  your  time,  but  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  poultry  business 
and  find  so  much  in  Thk  Poultry  Keeper 
that  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  that  I 


Well  Lighted  House  for  Two  Flocks. 

feel  as  though  I  oughtto  drop  you  a  line  giv- 
ing you  my  experience,  as  this  is  only  my 
second  year  with  poultry.  Last  year  I  made 
them  pay  me  a  nice  little  profit,  and  this  year 
promises  to  be  much  better.  Last  month 
(March)  thirty-eight  birds  gave  me  606  eggs 
and  they  are  always  kept  in  pens,  not  being 
.  allowed  to  run  about,  as  I  have  no  room  for  a 
large  run.  I  get  fair  prices  for  my  eggs  and 
they  are  all  good  fertile  eggs  from  good  strong 
fowls.  Do  yon  consider  this  good  enough  ? 
[Excellent. — Ed.]  My  hens  are  divided  up  in 
four  pens  and  are  as  follows:  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Buff  Bocks.  Light  Brahmas  and 
Andalusians. 

[We  regret  that  we  did  not  have  a  drawing 
sufficient  . to  enable  us  to  illustrate  the  brooder, 
the  one  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Seltsani  being 
unsuitable,  for  the  reason  given  by  him.  His 
letter  is  a  very  interesting  one.  — Ed.] 


BREEDERS'  METHODS. 

Albert  Michler,  Good  Ground,  N.  ¥. 

'I  wish  you  would  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  fancy  breeders  and  their 
trouble.  I  have  read  in  your  paper  a  number 
of.  times  .-where  they  (fancy  breeders)  say  that 


it  is  dangerous  to  sell  eggs  or  fowls  sometimes 
to  inexperienced  people.  They  claim  that  it 
hurts  their  trade  and  reputation,  as  some  of 
them  claim  to  be  honest  breeders  and  to  do 
honest  business.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  of 
them  what  kind  of  a  business  they  would  call 
this  '!  Two  years  this  coming  fall  I  wrote  to 
a  breeder  asking  what  he  would  sell  me  a 
good  trio  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  for.  He 
wrote  back  that  he  would  sell  me 
a  large,  well  marked  and  well  mated 
trio  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  for  $15, 
and  so  he  did.  When  I  received  the  birds  I 
had  them  in  a  run  by  themselves  for  one 
year,  and  I  never  got  one  egg  the  whole  sea- 
son. Last  fall  one  of  the  hens  died,  so  I  made 
np  my  mind  to  put  the  two  with  the  rest  of 
my  fowls.  I  have  them  still  but  I  have  never 
seen  one  egg  ud  to  this  time.  I  have  never 
seen  the  male  bird  mate  with  the  hens  up  to 
this  time  (so  he  was  well  mated).  These  are 
solid  facts,  but  no  matter,  as  the  breeder  can- 
not be  blamed  for  this,  but  what  I  blame  him 
for  is  that  ever  since  he  sent  me  those  birds  I 
have  not  heard  from  him 
He  has  ne%Ter  asked, 
'Have  yon  received  those 
birds?  I'  w  hat  condition 
have  yon  receievd  them  '.' 
Are  they  satisfactory?" 
noranything  of  the  kind. 
He  got  the  815  and  that 
is  all  he  eared  for.  I  want 
to  ask  is  this  what  they 
call  fairdealing.  not  even 
to  ask  a  man  if  they  re- 
ceived those  fowls,  dead 
or  alive  ?  Xo  wonder 
they  do  not  want  to  send 
eggs  or  fowls  until  they 
get  their  money,  but 
they  want  the  public  to 
trust  their  honesty.  I, 
for  myself,  got  served 
just  right,  and  will  say 
this-that  a  person  who 
will  send  S15,  or  whatever 
the  price  may  he.  to  some 
one  he  does  not  know, 
or  what  kind  of  stock 
he  got,  •  what  he  will 
must  lack  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense.  Xow  if  any  so-called  fancy 
breeders  think  that  after  they  got  their 
money  they  can  send  just  what  they  please, 
and  call  the  same  a  good  bird,  whether  it  is 
or  not.  they  are  a  good  ways  from  so-called 
fair  dealing,  and  there  are  people,  if  they  are 
not  fancy  breeders,  that  can  tell  a  good  bird 
from  a  poor  one  just  as  well  as  they  can,  so  I 
think  if  they  only  do  by  people  as  they  want 
to  be  done  by  themselves  they  will  not  have 
any  trouble. 

GOOD  HATCHING. 

W.  E,  Hartman,  Barnard,  Mo. 

I  noticed  in  your  valuable  paper  the  won- 
derful success  in  the  poultry  line  of  some  of 
the  contributors,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  my 
success  with  the  Plymouth  Rock  chickens. 
We  set  128  eggs  from  which  115  chickens 
hatched.  Tbey  were  nice,  large,  healthy 
chickens,  and  they  have  been  doing  well 
since  they  were  hatched.  But  one  thing, 
namely,  the  lice,  seems  to  bother  Us  quite  at 
good  deal.  We  have  tried  almost  everything 
for  them,  but  we  find  that  greasing  them 
with  salty  grease  is  bettei  ffian  anything  else. 
We  have  only  2S  hens,  so  I  think  our  success 
has  been  good.  Success  and  best  wishes  for 
yonr  valuable  j>ap*r. 


get  for  his  money, 


3°4 


ORROCCO  LETTERS 

NO.  42. 

{Continued  f rum  June.) 

In  raising  nliickcns  (or  anything  else)  suc- 
cessfully, we  have  found  it  a  pretty  safe  plan 
to  follow  nature.  Whoever  attempts  to  im- 
prove on  her  methods  or  to  oppose  her,  usu- 
ally gets  floored,  for  she  carries  too  many 
guns  for  us.  As  the  heat  of  summer  ap- 
proaches, we  observe  our  chickens  seeking 
shade.  Even  young  chickens  in  extremely 
hot  weather  will  thrive  in  the  shade  (as  in 
an  orchard)  but  are  very  apt  to  die  if  ex- 
posed to  the  broiling  sun.  What  is  the  les- 
son ?  Furnish  them  witli  shade,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  and  raise  them  at  a  profit, 
or  deny  them  shade  and  lose  both  them  and 
the  labor  and  expense  of  hatching  them.  We 
have  batched  them  from  January  1st  to  Janu- 
ary 1st,  agaiti,  right  through  the  year,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  always  at  a  profit,  al- 
though not  at  the  greatest  profit  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Put  in  the  beat  of  summer,  we 
furnish  them  with  shade,  anil  plenty  of  it. 
It  can  easily  be  done  artificially  by  making  a 
framework  of  poles,  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground  and  covering  it  with  pine  boughs  or 
anything  similar,  which  may  be  convenient. 
True,  it  may  not  be  a  very  ornamental  struc- 
ture but  it  is  not  intended  for  ornament  Your 
chickens  will  appreciate  it,  and  that  is 
enough.  If  visitors  or  anybody  else  happen 
to  dislike  the  looks  of  it,  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  look  the  other  way. 

One  or  two  more  thoughts  occur  to  us. 
First,  if  you  want  your  chickens  to  thrive 
without  interruption  from  the  word  "go" 
without  a  single  pullback,  if  you  wish  them 
to  grow  rapidly,  keep  healthy,  have  bright 
plumage,  cleau  legs,  mature  quickly,  lay 
"  early  and  often  "  (as  a  good  citizen  should 
vote)  and  make  you  profitable  and  valuable 
fowls  which  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
you  and  not  a  grief  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
let  them  out  of  their  houses  into  the  open  air 
and  onto  good  old  mother  earth  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  they  can  see  to  travel.  (We 
now  refer  to  the  beautiful  growing  weather  of 
summer.)  The  difference  between  the  first 
egg  of  a  pullet  thus  treated  and  one  kept 
housed  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  two  months  at  the  least,  even  admitting 
that  the  last  named  pullet  ever  concluded  to 
lay  at  all;  and  the  difference  in  the  wallet, 
(where  most  of  us  live)  between  a  flock  of  400 
pullets,  all  laying  in  full  blast  November 
loth,  when  prices  are  high,  and  another  flock 
not  laying  until  January  15th,  when  prices 
usually  begin  to  decline,  is  a  good  many  dol- 
lars. We  are  told  "the  sluggard  will  not 
plow  by  reason  of  the  cold  ;  he  shall  there- 
fore heg  in  barvestaud  have  nothing."  It  is 
equally  true  if  twisted  a  little  :  The  slug- 
gard will  not  let  his  chickens  out  early  in  the 
morning  by  reason  of  his  laziness  ;  he  shall 
therefore  look  for  eggs  in  December  but  find 
none. 

Secondly,  keep  your  chickens  clean  ;  keep 
their  houses  clean  ;  attend  to  it  every  day, 
otherwise  the  chickens  will  get  lousy,  become 
scurvy,  their  wings  will  droop,  each  individ- 
ual feather  will  point  towards  their  ears  and 
"stand  on  end  like  quills  upon  the  fretful 
porcupine  "  Sift  a  bushel  or  two  of  dry  earth 
into  your  wheelbarrow,  take  the  "  board"  be- 
fore referred  to,  as  fitting  each  coop,  a  hoe 
and  an  old  broom,  and  start  for  your  chicken 
houses.  We  suppose  of  course  they  are  placed 
in  rows  so  that  you  will  know  where  to  begin 
and  when  you  get  through.  Slip  the  board 
through  the  opening  in  coop  No.  1  (as  al- 
ready explained)  and  fasten  the  hen  in  while 
you  tip  her  house  over,  brush  the  platform 
clean,  or  use  the  hoe  if  necessary,  scatter  on  a 
handful  of  dry  dirt,  replace  the  house,  with- 
draw the  board  to  liberate  the  hen,  and  away 
to  the  next  house.  It  may  have  taken  you 
two  minutes,  possibly  three.  We  are  suppos- 
ing the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  bedding 
to  be  unnecessary.  Your  chickens  thus  cared 
for  are  always  (dean  and  thrifty  and  will  pay 
you  a  profit.  You  may  have  thirty  houses, 
containing  400  or  450  chickens,  and  it  will  oc- 
cupy an  hour  and  a  half  to  thus  serve  them 
all.  But  you  say  you  have  not  the  time  ;  you 
must  go  to  the  shop,  or  to  the  store,  or  to  your 
work.  If  you  cannot  give  your  chickens  the 
necessary  care  you  had  much  better  not  have 
them.  .What  is  your  work  ?  How  much 
does  it  pay  you?  A  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day.  Very  fair;  no  lost  time  we  presume. 
Nine  dollars  a  week.  Now  suppose  that 
the  Cruelty  U>  Animals  Society,  or  some  other 
benevolent  association  loan  you,  or  still 
better  give  you  such  sum  that  you  can 
Bail  along  smoothly  and  pay  your  bills  until 
next  January,  and  yon  inform  your  employer 
of  your  intention  to  leave  him  and  try  the 
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poultry  business.  Yon  find  November  1st 
that  you  have  250  laying  pullets,  nearly  or 
quite  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  your  cockerels 
and  which  will  average  yon  at  the  very  least 
calculation  seven  dozen  eggs  per  day  for  the 
next  three  months  at  not  less  than  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  at  that  season  of  the  year,  if 
within  reach  by  railroad  of  the  New  York  or 
Boston  or  any  other  decent  market.  By  ref- 
erence to  the  page  of  market  quotations  in 
our  annual  circular  for  flic  present  year  and 
for  several  years  past,  which  quotations  are 
care  fully  corrected  in  person  from  our  books, 
for  every  edition,  and  the  circular  cheerfully 
given  away  by  thousands  to  anybody  who  is 
interested  enough  to  send  a  two-cent  stamp 
for  postage,  it  will  be  observed  that  these  fig- 
ures are  strictly  within  bounds  for  best  grade 
of  eggs.  If,  however,  you  persist  in  raising 
fowls  which  lay  small  white  eggs  and  which 
are  about  as  valuable  for  poultry  and  early 
spring  chickens  and  as  eagerly  sought  after  as 
so  many  crows  or  blue  jays  would  be,  we 
excuse  ourselves  from  figuring  with  you,  for 
it  is  not  only  out  of  our  line  of  business  but 
we  don't  like  the  looks  of  the  bottom  line  of 
figures.  We  blundered  iuto  that  grade  of 
goods  many  years  ago,  but  were  level  headed 
enough  to  switch  oil'  before  reaching  the 
almshouse.  Calling  your  eggs  $2.10  per  day 
or  §14.70  per  week  ( for  we  are  assuming  your 
fowls  to  be  of  the  "Old  Grimes"  strain, 
which  lay  Sundays)  and  the  expense  of  feed- 
ing your  fowls  say  $5.70  you  still  have  your 
regular  weekly  wages  of':?!),  and  are  therefore 
as  well  off,  to  say  the  least,  as  when  your  la- 
bor was  helping  to  make  another  man  rich. 
But  if  the  "  cruelty  to  animal"  plan  don't 
materialize,  and  you  have  no  visible  means  of 
building  your  poultry  houses  and  keeping 
afloat  until  January,  we  ran  recommend  a 
plan  which  never  yet  failed.  Keep  on  work- 
ing where  you  are,  diligently  and  faithfully. 
Practice  these  two  cardinal  virtues:  Indus- 
try and  economy.  Curtail  a  little  on  your 
tobacco  and  cigars  and  any  other  little  nour- 
ishing things  which  you  erroneously  think 
you  require.  Save  fifty  cents  out  of  every 
dollar-and-a-balt  you  earn,  and  you  will  soon 
not  only  have  the  capital  you  need,  but  hav- 
ing thus  earned  and  saved  it,  you  will  realize 
its  value  and  know  how  to  take  care  of  it. 

He  who  adopts  the  poultry  business  as  his 
principal  employment,  and  depends  upon  it 
for  a  livelihood,  must  not  forget  what  his 
business  is.  If  before  entering  into  it  you  sat 
down  and  carefully  counted  the  cost,  as  any 
wise  person  should  do,  and  decided  that  on 
your  few  acres  of  worn-out  worthless  land, 
you  could  raise  $1,500  worth  of  chickens  more 
easily  than  you  could  raise  500  poundsof  bay 
and  20  bushels  of  potatoes,  don't  forget  the 
conclusion  you  have  thus  carefully  arrived  at. 
Don't  imagine  yourself  a  farmer,  for  you  are 
not.  Don't  leave  your  chickens  to  shift  for 
themselves  while  you  turn  those  few  spears 
of  hay,  or  hoe  those  few  hills  of  potatoes.  Re- 
member your  business  is  to  raise  chickens  and 
fight  hawks  and  crows,  and  not  to  raise  pota- 
toes and  fight  potato  bugs.  If  you  have  time 
to  take  all  necessary  care  of  your  chickens 
and  also  time  to  hoe  potatoes,  and  if  it  is  set- 
tled that  chickens  are  more  profitable  than 
potatoes,  then  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
you  have  not  enough  chickens  toemploy  your 
time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  yon  had  bet- 
ter set  more  bens  as  soon  as  possible.  Don't 
delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  it  is  too 
late.  It  is  never  too  late  to  repent  of  having 
set  too  few  hens,  or  of  anything  else.  It  is 
"  never  too  late  to  mend,"  or  perhaps  a  more 
suitable  quotation  in  your  case  would  be  "bet- 
ter late  than  never."  We  have  hatched  some 
mostrighteonschickens  from  eggs  set  July  5th, 
and  they  did  finely  and  made  superior  exhi- 
bition birds  iu  the  palmy  days  of  long  ago, 
as  the  records  of  early  poultry  magazines  will 
testify.  But  "the  happiest  day  of  all  the 
year"  for  a  Plymouth  Rock  or  similar  breed 
of  chicken  to  be  batched,  so  far  as  speedy 
growth  is  concerned,  is  September  1st.  Com- 
pared with  this  date  all  others  sink  iuto  in- 
significance. If  asked  what  day  to  set  eggs  to 
insure  the  most  rapid  growth  of  chickens,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  reply  August  10th. 
Everything  which  bears  seed  has  aoue.  to  seed 
in  September.  The  fiercest  heat  of  our  New 
England  summer  is  over.  The  chickens,  if 
given  full  liberty  to  roam  with  their  maternal 
ancestor  at  their  own  sweet  will,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  Weather  in  tin:  year,  with 
seeds  enough  at  their  command  to  nearly  fur- 
nish their  entire  living,  and  they  grow  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  that  long  In-fore  cold 
weather  arrives  they  are  past  all  danger,  are 
well  feathered  (if  Plymouth  Rocks),  and  far 
better  prepared  for  winter  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  they  live  in.  We 
have  already  alluded Itoa  Hock  of  134  Plymouth 
Kock  chickens,  which  we  hatched  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  Stated  that  "  we  raised  them 
all ;  at  35  days  old  they  weighed  on  an  aver- 
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age  17  ounces  each.  The  pnllets  commenced' 
laying  when  4  months  and  10  days  old  ;  were 
all  laying  at  less  than  5  months  old,  and  the 
cockerels  when  five  mouths  old  weighed  54 
pounds  alive."  These  were  hatched  Septem- 
ber 1st.  Our  remarkable  success  in  raising 
them  all  was  owing  largely  to  the  favorable- 
season  of  the  year,  as  was  also  their  wonder- 
fully rapid  growth.  To  the  same  cause  is  to 
In- attributed  the  early  laying  of  the  pullets, 
as  a  fall  pullet  will  always  lay  younger  than  a- 
spring  one. 

Now  to  somewhat  digress.  Snppose  that 
instead  of  selling  the  cockerels  when  weigh- 
ing 5j  pounds  each,  as  we  did,  lest  they 
should  become  too  hard  to  bring  the  chicken 
price,  we  had  caponized  them  at  2)i  pounds- 
weight  and  keptthem  until  June,  wnen  they 
might  have  weight  10  pounds,  and  still  been 
soft  enough  to  bring  the  very  highest  price. 
What  investment  could  have  paid  hi  tter  than 
these  134  Plymouth  Kock  chickens  hatched 
September  1st  1  As  it  was,  we  raised  each  of 
the  pullets  for  50  cents  Las  than  nothing,  and 
they  were  our  best  summer  layers.  Their  first 
eggs  were  small,  but  the  second  litter  were 
very  good  size,  and  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  those  laid  by  the  hens.  Such 
pullets,  if  then  mated  with  two-year  old  cocks 
of  good  size  and  shape,  are  likely  to  produce 
tine  chickens,  and  they  thus  become  valuable 
even  as  breeders. 

The  entire  month  of  September  is  a  good 
one  in  which  to  hatch  chickens.  Soalso  is  Oc- 
tober and  lindeed  many  hatch  them  through 
November.  We  frequently  hear  persons  say, 
"Oh,  yes,  you,  can  raise  fall  chickens,  for 
you  have  nice  warm  houses  for  them.  Very 
prue.  We  have  nice  warm  houses,  but  not  for 
tall  chickens  (or  any  other  chickens).  These 
fall  chickens  referred  to  were  raised  in  houses 
thirty  inches  square,  as  recently  described. 
They  were  placed  in  a  partially  sheltered  lo- 
cation,but  were  several  times  almost  buried  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  by  snow.  Any  hoy  14  years 
old,  of  common  ingenuity,  can  construct  one 
at  a  cost  of  SI. 50  or  §2,  and  therefore  no  one 
need  forego  the  advantage  and  profit  of  rais- 
ing fall  chickens  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  suit- 
able accommodations,  i 

W.  H.  FiUDD. 
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HATCHING  DUCKLINGS. 

Beginner. 

I  have  a  home  made  incubator  six  inches 
deep,  the  tank  four  inch  packing,  no  auto- 
matic regulator.  I  hatched  out  seventy-live 
healthy  chicks  from  140  fertile  eggs.  ah. mi  a 
dozen  beside  that  were  weak  or  had  deformed 
one  big  leg.  I  am  just  taking  out  a  batch  Of 
ducks  ;  about  twelve  from  130  fertile  eggs 
died  in  the  shell.  The  incubator  ran  as  well 
as  it  did  for  the  chicks — that  is  to  say,  one- 
third  the  time  just  at  103,  and  the  balance 
back  and  forth  between  100  and  104.  On  the 
25th  day,  that  morning,  it  suddenly  dropped 
to  90,  and  we  could  not  get  it  back  to  103  un- 
til night,  though  the  lamp  ran  at  full  blast. 
Previous  to  this  tithe  we  had.  to  watch  it 
closely  to  keep  the  temperature  down.  Since 
then  it  has  been  bard  to  keep  it  up.  We  put 
in  moisture  on  the  21st  day  ;  the  air  space 
seemed  small,  so  we  delayed.  We  turned 
them  twice  a  day.  Was  the  ventilation  in 
the  temperature  responsible,  or  was  it  the 
eggs?  We  tested  out  fifty  infertile  ones. 
The  dead  ducks  in  the  shells  are  very  moist. 
What  is  the  matter  with  my  old  ducks,  and 
what  is  the  remedy?  I  bad  twenty  ducks 
and  live  drakes.  One  duck  died.  Post-mor- 
tem showed  the  liver  to  be  very  long  ;  it  lay 
along  the  backbone  for  six  or  eight  inches. 
The  duck  was  lame  and  had  a  crooked  and 
bumped  back.  It  was  short  of  breath  also. 
They  have  had  free  range  and  have  been  fed 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  oatmeal  and  bran, 
with  twenty-five  per  cent  bulk,  beef  scraps,  a 
handful  or  two  of  pounded  flint,  and  once  iu 
a  while  cooked  vegetables  when  we  could  get 
them.  I  have  had  the  ducks  about  two 
mouths  ;  one  was  lame  wbeu  I  got  them — 
the  one  that  died.  They  are  white,  supposed 
to  t>e  Pekins.  The  ducks  look  rough  feath- 
ered, and  two  or  three  more  are  lame  and  a 
little  crooked.  One  is  almost  quite  disabled. 
I  am  now  feeding  less;  I  feed  all  they  will 
eat  twicea  day.  They  range  more  and  are 
laying  better  again.  I  how  get  thirteen  or 
fourteen  eggs  a  day  from  them. 

[Overfeeding  injured  the  ducks.  If  the 
temperature  dropped  jnst  when  eggs  were 
hatching  there  was  somethiug  wrong  with 
the  management,  probably  opening  the 
drawer  too  often  or  taking  out  the  ducklings 
before  all  were  hatched.  You  did  not  state 
kind  of  incubator. — Ed.] 
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All  About  Lice." 

We  reproduce  an  article.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  read  about  lice,  and 
save  your  money,  as  we  will  now  give  you  a 
whole  book  on  lice,  with  illustrations.  Every 
animal  has  its  bloodsuckers  to  prey  upon  it, 
not  excepting  even  man,  who  would  succumb 
to  vermin  if  he  rolled  in  filth.  The  cutsmag- 
nify  the  specimens,  the  small  line,  looking 
like  the  letter  I,  showing  the  natural  size. 
Lice  are  divided  into  orders  and  sub-orders, 
and  consequently  classified.  Leaving  out  the 
species  with  which  we  are  not  interested,  we 
begin  with  the  following  : 

OEDEE  PSELTDONEUEOPTEEA. 

SUBOEDEB  SIAIXOPHAGA. 

This  group  embraces  all  the  biting  lice  in- 
festing birds  and  mammals.  They  are  very 
distinct,  indeed,  from  the  preceding  group, 
though  frequently  placed  with  them  under 
such  unnatural  divisions  as  Anoplura,  Pedicu- 
lines,  etc. 

The  bodies  are  usually  hard  and  horny  and 
much  flattened.  They  possess  mandibulate 
mouth  parts  adapted  to  cutting  and  biting  the 
hairs,  feathers,  epidermal  scales,  or  excretions 
on  the  bodies  of  their  hosts.  They  are  said 
also  to  have  a  suctorial  organ  by  means  of 
which  they  may  at  times  draw  blood  Jroin  the 
host  animal.  The  mandibles  are  situated  in 
most  forms  underneath  the  head  and  near  the 
center,  the  clypeus  projecting  and  forming 
the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  head.  The 
labrum  is  present  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are 
prominent  in  a  part  of  the  order.  The  eyes 
when  visible  are  located  back  of  the  antenna-. 
The  antenna?  are  five.jointed  except  iu  Trich- 
odectes.  The  thorax  is  generally  narrow  and 
frequently  but  two  divisions  are  apparent. 
The  legs  are  adapted  to  clasping  (Philvpteridce) 
or  to  running  (Liotheidne),  the  tarsi  in  the  first 
case  being  short  and  fitted  for  clasping  against 
the  tibia?,  and  in  the  second  case  being  long 
and  provided  with  two  claws  well  adapted  to 
ruuning.  The  members  of  the  first  division 
occur  on  both  mammals  and  birds,  those  of 
the  second,  except  Gyropus,  are  limited  to 
birds.  Wings  are  entirely  wanting  and  the 
abdomen  contains  nine  or  ten  segments  and  is 
usually  oval  iu  shape. 

In  life  history  this  group  agrees  with  the 
preceding.  The  eggs  are  glued  to  the  hairs  or 
feathers  of  the  host  animal  and  open  with  a 
circular  cap  or  lid  at  the  free  end.  The  larva? 
are  less  flattened,  shorter  in  proportion,  and 
without  the  hardened  parts  common  to  the 
adults  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  surface. 
The  length  of  life  and  rapidity  of  multiplica- 
tion has  not  been  determined  for  any  species 
so  far  as  we  know,  and  the  habits  of  the  in- 
sects make  any  such  determination  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty. 

The  effect  of  these  upon  the  host  animal 
may  be  less  important  than  that  of  the  sucto- 
rial lice,  but  judging  from  cases  where  serious 
results  follow  from  the  efforts  of  the  animals 
to  rid  themselves,  and  from  the  known  irri- 
tation due  to  the  crawling  of  anything  among 
hairs  and  feathers,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  cause  much  inconvenience  to  the  crea- 
tures which  become  theirinvolnutary  support- 
ers. The  order  may  easily  be  separated  into 
two  families  upon  characters  a  part  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  namely,  the 
structure  of  the  mouth  parts  and  the  feet. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  most  easily  observed, 
can  easily  be  told  from  the  mode  of  locomo- 
tion, the  memlieK  of  the  first  group  being  in- 
capable of  rapid  movement  but  well  adapted 
to  clinging  to  the  hairs  or  feathers,  the  latter 
running  freely  and  swiftly  but  having  less 
power  to  clasp. 

I  -  FAMILY  PHILOPTEEID^:. 

Infesting  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  cats, 
chickens,  turkeys,  pigeons,  ducks,  etc. 

The  members  of  this  family  have  the  mouth 
parts  on  the  under  side  of  the  head.  Mandi- 
bles strong;  maxilla?  wanting  ;  tarsi  short,  of 
one  or  two  joints,  the  claw  meeting  a  tooth  at 
the  apex  of  the  tibia  ;  mesothorax  apparently 
wanting  ;  abdomen  having  nine  segments. 

The  group  is  a  large  one,  the  species  being 
•so  numerous  that  scarcely  a  bird  hut  harbors 
one,  and  sometimes  several  species  of  this 
family. 

The  genera  are.  for  the  most  part,  easily 
separated.  Docophorus  by  the  presence  of  a 
movable  appendage  (trabecula)  in  front  of  the 
antenna?;  jVirmits,  by  the  presence  of  an  im- 
movable tooth  in  front  of  the  antennae  and 
the  generally  entire  terminal  segment  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  female.  Goniocotes  and  Goni- 
odes  are  robust  forms,  nsually  with  large 


heads  strongly  curved  in  front ;  they  differ  by 
the  former  having  simple  antenna?  in  both 
sexes,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  modified 
in  the  male-  The  former  are  also  usually 
much  the  smaller.  In  Lipeuriis  the  body  is 
generally  long  and  slender,  the  antenna?  of 
the  males  large  and  often  with  a  complicated 
structure,  while  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
female  is  bi-lobed.  The  species  of  Ornitho- 
bius  are  white  or  transparent  and  especially 
characterized  by  having  sharp  curved  appen- 
dages meeting  in  front  of  the  clypeus.  Irich- 
odectes  is  at  once  known  by  the  three-jointed 
antennae.  Other  genera  of  the  family  do  not 
contain  species  infesting  domestic  animals, 
and  hence  need  not  be  noticed  here. 

LOUSE  OF  THE  HEX. 

CHICKEX  LIPEUEU5. 

(Lipeurus  variabilis  Nitzsch.)  This  species 
appears  to  have  been  recorded  as  early  as  1668 
by  Redi,  later  by  Frisch,  unless  these  both 
refer  to  Menopon  pallidum,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived a  brief  description  by  Linua?us  (Fauna 
Suecica,  No.  1960)  under  the  name  of  Pediculus 
caponis.  The  name  by  which  it  is  now  uni- 
versally known,  however,  was  given  with  de- 
scription by  Nitzsch  ia  ISIS.  (Germar's 
Mag.,  Ill,  292.)  While  no  very  extensive 
literature  seems  to  have  accumulated  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  species  it  is  of  course 
included  in  the  many  articles  referring  to 
poultry  lice  in  general.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  so 
abundant  as  some  of  the  other 
species  infesting  the  common 
domestic  fowl. 

It  is  about  two  millimetres 
(one-twelfth    of  an  inch)  in 
length,  the  body  elongated,  of 
a  whitish  color,  and  smooth  and 
shining.    The  margins  of  the 
body  are  black  ;  the  head  is 
large,  rounded  on  the  anterior 
1  margin,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance sufficiently  distinct  from 
any  of  the  species  infesting  the 
chicken,  so  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  figure,  there  can  be  no 
vari-  difficulty  iu  distinguishing  it  at 
abilis.    (After  a  <?'ance-   Denny  says:  "  Corn- 
Denny.  J         monon  the  domestic  fowl,  pre- 
ferring the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary feathers    of  the  wings,  among  the 
webs  of  which  they  move  with  great  celerity." 

(Lipeurus  heterogruphus  Nitzsch).  This 
species,  first  recorded  by  Nitzsch,  would  ap- 
pear from  the  writings  of  European  naturalists 
to  be  rather  common,  but  it  has  not  to  our 
knowledge  been  taken  in  this  country,  a  fact 
which  may  be  due  rather  to  the  little  atten- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  collecting  these  in- 
sects in  this  country  than  to  their  absence. 

According  to  the  figures  giveu  by  Piaget,  it 
differs  decidedly  from  the  variabilis,  with 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  confused,  in  hav- 
ing t'he  head  rather  narrowed  in  front  instead 
of  inflated,  and  the  body  is  much  stouter. 

Besides  occurring  upon  the  common  dome- 
stic fowl,  it  is  said  to  occur  upon  pheasants  of 
certain  species. 

THE  CHICKEN  GOXIODES. 

(Goniodes  diss-imilis  Nitzsch. )  Although  this 
species  has  been  known  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  abundant 
enough  to  re- 
ceive frequent 
notice. 

Denny  says: 
"  I  suspect  this 
species  of  being 
of  rare  occur- 
rence, as  the 
only  specimen 
which  I  have 
examined  was 
communica  te  d 
by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son from  Bel- 
fast, and  that 
being  a  female, 
I  am  precluded 
from  describing 
the  characteris- 
tics of  the 
male." 

It  is  a  large  Fig.  22.  —  Geniodes  disxtmilis. 
species,  two  to  (After  Denny.) 
two  and  a  half  millimetres  in  length,  and 
Denny  describes  it  as  tawny  in  color,  smooth, 
fchining  and  pubsecent,  with  large  subquad- 
rate  head,  a  short  transverse  protborax,  and  a 
large  abdomen  with  the  side  markings  conflu- 
ent, and  the  sutures  witli  deep  chestnut  bands. 
It  has  not  as  yet  been  recorded  for  this 
country  that  we  are  aware  of,  though  in  all 
probability  it  occurs  here  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope. 

(Goniocotes  burnettu  Packard.)  A  species  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  (Am.  Nat.  vol. 
IV,  p.  94)  is  apparently  much  less  common 
than  some  of  the  other  species  common  to  the 


sadly  infested  barnyard- 
fowl.  According  to  Dr.  I 
Packard's  description  it 
differs  from  the  G,  hologas- 
ter  of  Europe,  which  lives- 
on  the  same  bird,  in  the- 
short  second  joint  of  the 
antenna?,  which  are  also- 
stouter,  and  in  the  long 
head,  the  clypeus  being 
much  longer  and  more 
acutely  rounded,  while  the- 
Fig.  21. —  Gonio-  head  is  less  hollowed  out 
cotes  burnettii  Pack,  at  the  insertion  of  the  an- 
(After  Packard.)  tenna?.  The  abdomen  is- 
oval  and  one-half  as  wide  as  long,  with  trans- 
verse, broad,  irregu'ar  bands  along  the  edges 
of  the  segments.  The  mandihles  are  short 
and  straight,  two-toothed.  The  body  is 
slightly  yellowish  and  variously  streaked 
and  banded  with  pitchy  black. 

(Goniocotes  hologaster  ~Sitzsch.)  This  com- 
mon species  of  the  domestic  fowl  was  recog- 
nized by  DeGeer  and  by  Nitzsch.  It  has- 
been  generally  confused  with  another  form  or 
rather  another  larger  and  perhaps  more  com- 
mon form  has  been  generally  accepted  by- 
English  and  American  writers  as  the  hologas- 
ter,  this  being  due  to  the  description  and  fig- 
ure given  by  Denny,  who  does  not  seem  to- 
have  seen  the  true  hologaster,  but  described  for 
it,  according  to  Piaget,  an  immature  specimen 
of  the  larger  species  since  described  as  Gonio- 
cotes abdominalis  Piaget. 

The  hologaster  is  only  about  one  millimetre 
in  length,  whereasthe  abdominalis,  or  Denny's, 
hologaster,  is  about  three  millimetres.  In  gen- 
eral form  the  species  is  somewhat  similar,  the 
hologaster  being  less  constricted  at  the  thorax 
and  more  regularly  tapering  to  the  end  of  the- 
abdomen.  The  head  is  more  nearly  quad- 
rate ;  the  abdomen  not  so  conspicuously 
marked,  the  incurved  margins  of  the  seg- 
ments not  extending  so  decidedly  upon  the 
disk  and  presenting  the  distinct  lines  seen  as 
a  border  to  the  fascia?  in  abdominalis. 

(Goniocotes  abdominalis  Piaget.)  This  is 
probably  fully  as  common  as  the  preceding 
species.  As  already  stated,  it  is  the  form 
which  has  been  commonly  referred  to  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  works  as  the  Goniocotes  ho- 
logaster, which  doubtless  accounts  for  its  not 
having  been  described  until  quite  recently. 

It  is  a  large,  conspicuous 
species,  about  three  milli- 
metres in  length,  quite 
broad,  the  head  nearly  cir- 
cular in  front  and  con- 
stricted behind,  the  thorax 
small,  the  abdomen  widen- 
ing to  near  the  end  md 
terminating  abruptly.  The 
head,  thorax  and  legs  are 
yellowish,  with  dark  marg- 
ins and  spots;  the  abdominal 
segments  bearlateral  whit- 
ish fasciae  bordered  with 
black. 

It  appears  to  be  much  less 


Gonoi- 


Fig 

cores  abdorninalis  common  than  some  other 
hologast<  r  of  Den-  spe'  iesof  chicken  lice,  not- 
ny(ArterDeniiy.)  ably  Menopon  pallidum  and 
Lipeurus  variabdis. 

(Menopon  pallidum  Nitzch.)  This  species, 
probably  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  lice  in- 
festing poultry,  has  been  a  familiar  creature 
in  the  writings  of  entomologists  and  also  in 
the  literature  of  poultry  raising. 

It  was  evidently  recognized  by  Redi  (Exper., 
tab.  16,  Fig.  1),  who  figured  it  under  the 
name  ot  Pulex  capi.  Linnaeus  described  it  as 
Pediculus  gallinse  (Syst.  Nat.,  1020,32).  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Panzer  under  the  same 
name.  Olfers  described  it  under  the  name  of 
Xirmue  trigonocephlaus,  and  Nitzsch.  recogniz- 
ing its  true  generic  relations,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Menopon  pallidum.  While  Denny,  Giehel 
and  Piaget  all  agree  in  referring  the  figure  by 
Redi  to  this  species,  Linnaeus  places  it  under 
his  Pediculus  caponis,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Lipeurus  variabilis'S. 

The  annoyance  that 
this  one  species  causes 
poultry  is  probably  equal 
to  that  of  all  the  other 
species  combined,  for  it 
occurs  in  great  abun- 
dance and  almost  every 
towl  examined  will  be 
found  infested.  Then, 
too,  it  passes  readily  to 
other  species  of  birds, 
and  many  instances  are 
recorded  where  horses 
kept  near  henroosts  have 
been  very  seriously,,, 
troubled  bv  them.  Some  b  1  g;  3,.— J/enopou 
of  these  accounts  seem  -Pa""^"»-  <After 
hardly  credible  taken  in  Denny), 
connection  with  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  worst  cases, 
at  least,  may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
itch  mites  on  the  poultry  aud  the  migration 
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■of  them  to  the  horses,  though  in  such  ease  we 
should  expect  the  fowls  themselves  to  show 
more  serious  injury.  It  is.  at  any  rate,  im- 
portant to  keep  lousy  chickens  away  from 
horses. 

The  lonse  is  pretty  easily  distinguished 
from  other  common  species  infesting  the  hen 
by  its  light  color  and  its  great  activity,  run- 
ning with  great  celerity  among  the  feathers 
and  from  them  upon  the  hands  of  persons 
holding  fowls.  It  is  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  millimetres  in  length,  rather  slender, 
and  of  a  light  straw  yellow  colcv. 

Remedies  for  this  species  must  aim  to  reach 
'the  hiding  places  of  the  lice  on  the  roosts  and 
in  the  cracks  of  the  walls  of  the  henhouse  as 
well  as  to  destroy  those  on  the  fowl.  Thor- 
ough fumigation  and  whitewashing,  with 
careful  attention  to  cleanliness,  will  do  much 
to  keep  them  in  check.  Pyrethrum,  kero- 
sene, etc.,  may  he  used  direct  upon  the  fowls, 
and  if  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  ashes 
and  road  dust  they  will  do  much  to  protect 
themselves. 

{Menopon  biseratum  Piaget ;  Menopon  slra- 
mineum  Nitzsch.)  Under  the  ahove  name 
l'iaget  describes  a  species  of  louse  taken  from 
the  Gallophasis  cwneri,  and  which  he  speaks  of 
as  occurring  also  on  the  domestic  fowl,  the 
pheasant  and  other  birds.  He  says  "  Sur  1111- 
Gallophasis  (Eulpocamus)  cuvieri  j'ai  retrouve  le 
meme  parasite  sur  UTa-Gallns  domesticus,  sur  un 
Phasiavus  colcMcus,  sur  un  Paro  spiciferus  male 
et  femelle  en  assez  grand  nombre  et  derniere- 
ment  aussi  sur  une  Meleaeris  gallopavo.  Use 
rapproche  evidemment  du  stramineum  de  N., 
promenant  d'une  Meleagris  gallopavo,  dommage 
que  la  diagnose  de  (jiebel  (Epiz.,  p.  291)  soit 
trop  vague  pour  Pidentifier,  mais  plus  encore 
du  Pedicidm  Meleagridis  de  Panzer  (51  f.  20). 
Peut-etre  est-ce  le  parasite  de  Schrank  No. 
1019,  recueilli  sur  le  meme  oiseau ." 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  description 
•of  Panzer,  Nitzsch,  Giebel  and  Piaget  all  ap- 
ply to  the  same  insect,  and  if  such  is  the  case 
it  would  carry  the  recognition  of  the  species 
back  to  1793  when  it  was  described  by  Panzer 
under  the  name  of  Pediculus  Meleagridis. 

It  would  seem  to  be  confined  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Phasianida?,  and  of  these  to  infest 
particularly  the  peafowls  aud  turkey,  its  oc- 
currence on  the  hen  being  only  occasional. 
It  would  evidently  pass  readily  from  any  of 
these  birds  to  others  in  the  same  family. 

LOUSE  OF  THE  TURKEY. 

(Lipeurus polytrapezius  Nitzsch.)  This,  like 
the  variabilis,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  species  to  receive  recognition,  as  Lin- 
naeus cites  Eedi  (Exper.,t.  II;  fig.  2)  with  the 
name  Pediculus  accipitris,  while  he  himself 
uses  the  name  Pedicu-us  meleagridis,  and  gives 
a  brief  description,  which  probably  refers  to 
this  species.  Authors  have  quite  generally, 
however.followed  the  name  given  by  Nitzsch, 

*as  above.  It  has,  doubtless,  been  common 
wherever  this  fowl  has  been  kept  and  is  one 
of  the  familiar  species. 

It  is  of  rather  large  size,  three  to  three  and 

•one-half  millimetres  (an  eight  of  an  inch)  in 
length,  of  an  elongated  form,  having  a  pale- 
yellowish  white  color,  and  with  a  black  mar- 
gin around  the  body.     The  abdomen  is  long, 

-and  all  the  segments  but  the  last  are  marked 


Fig-  28. — TApitrui  polylrapeziust 
(After  Piaget) 

with  a  grayish  brown  trapezodial  spot  on  each 

side. 

According  to  Denny,  "their  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  rather  singular,  as  well  as  rapid. 
They  slide  as  it  weresidewaysextremcly  quick 
from  one  side  of  the  fiber  of  a  feather  to  the 
•other,  and  move  equally  well  in  a  forward  or 


retrograde  direction. which  togetherwith  their 
fiat  polished  bodies,  renders  them  extremely 
difficult  to  catch  or  hold.  I  have  observed  that 
where  two  or  mote  genera  infest  one  bird, they 
have  each  their  favorite  local  ties;  for.  while 
the  Gonindes  stylijrr  will  be  found  on  the 
breast  and  neck  of  the  bird,  the  Lipeurus  poly- 
trnpi-.ius  will  In-  congregati-d  in  numbers  on 
the  webs  and  shafts  of  the  primary  wing 
feathers." 

LOUSE  OF  THE  BUCK. 

(Lipeurus  squaMdus.  Nitzsch.)  According  to 
Denny  this  species  (squalid  duck  louse)  was 
referred  to  by  Fabricius  under  the  name  of 
Pediculus  anatis,  and  it  seems  extremely  prob- 
able that  it  was  re- 
ferred to  under  other 
names  hy  many  of  the 
early  writers,  since  it  is 
so  common  on  many 
species  1 1  f  ducksthat  it 
is  hardly. possible  that 
it  should  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked.  The 
first  definite  reference 
to  it,  however,  is  the 
description  by  Nitzsch 
in  1818  ;  and,  more  for- 
tunate than  some  of  the 
lated  species,  this  has 
been  allowed  to  hold  in 
all  subsequent  works, 
and  so  far  as  we  know 
there  are  no  synonyms 
for  its  specific  name. 

It  is  a  very  abundant 
and  common  species 
and  occurs  on  a  great 
'  many  species  of  ducks, 
both  wild  and  domesti- 
cated ;  indeed,  so  gen- 
erally does  it  occur  on 
the  different  species  of 
the  genus  Anas  and  re- 
lated genera  that  we 
may  almost  say  that  it 
is  common  to  all  species 
of  the  family,  iuelud- 
Fig.  27. — Lipeurus  ing  the  ducks. 
squalidus.  (Original.)  It  is  quite  character- 
istic in  appearance,  and  not  likely  to  be  con- 
fused with  other  species  on  the  samehirds.  It 
is  about  four  millimetres  lone-sixth  inch)  in 
length,  elongate  in  form  and  of  a  light  yellow- 
ish color,  with  dark  border  to  the  head, 
thorax  and  abdomen.  On  the  latter  this  bor- 
der is  broken  into  a  series  of  quadrate  patches 
corresponding  with  the  segments.  The  young 
lack  the  definite  markings  of  the  adults,  hut 
have  nearly  the  fame  general  outline  of  body. 
The  annexed  figure  will  doubtless  enable  any- 
one to  determine  with  certainty  as  to  speci- 
mens taken  from  ducks. 

( Dacophorus  Icterodes  Nitzsch.)  This  species 
has  been  recorded  from  so  many  different 
members  of  the  order  of  birds  containing  the 
ducks  and  geese  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
common  to  the  order.  It  was  described  by 
Nitzsch  in  1818  and  has  been  mentioned  by 
most  writers  on  parasites  since  that  time.  It 
is  about  one  millimetre  in  length,  and  has  the 
head  and  throax  of  a  bright  reddish  colorwith 
darker  bands.  The  abdomen  is  white  in  the 
center,  with  broad,  dark  reddish, horny  bands 
at  the  sides,  with  a  darker  spot  at  the  margin. 

( 1 Hnotm  luridum  Nitzsch.)  Eedi  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  give  mention  of  this 
very  common  species,  it  being  figured  in  the 
Exper.,  PI.  xii,  as  the  louse  of  the  Teal.  It  is 
also  figured  by  Albion  (PI.  4(>i  under  the  same 
common  name  as  quoted  by  Denny.  Nitzsch 
described  it  in  1818  under  the  name  given 
above,  and  the  species  has  been  fortunate 
enough  not  to  have  received  any  other  desig- 
nation since, although  i 
has  been  mentioned  in 
most  of  the  works  refer- 
ring to  the  parasites  of 
domestic  fowls  or  the 
1  parasites  of  birds.  It  is 
a  very  common  species 
and  occurs  on  a  great 
many  different  species 
of  ducks,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  try  and 
enumerate  the  hosts.  .So 
far  as  we  have  seen  or 
,  can  learn  frcm  record, 
nowever,  it  is  not  known 
to  occur  on  b;rds  ontside 
of  the  duck  family. 
(Anatidrr.) 

I's  nearest  ally  is  the 
goose  loose,  to  be  men- 
tioned next,  and  it  is 
easily  distinguis  h  e  d 
from  that  by  the  differ- 
ence in  size  and  the 
inolon  hir-  more  distinct  markings 
(Original. 1  in  this  species.  The 
markings  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figures  their  distribution  on  the  head,  throax, 


and  abdomen  being  clearly  indicated;  the  ab- 
domen is  a  trifle  narrower  and  the  sides  a 
little  more  parallel  than  in  some  specimens 
observed.  It  is  four  to  five  millimetres  in 
length. 

LOUSE  OF  THE  GOOSE. 

(Trinoton  hluraum  Nitzch.)  This  quite  dis- 
tinct species  of  louse  has  been  known  to  en- 
tomologists since  1818,  wben  it  was  described 
by  Nitzsch.  Denny,  however,  did  not  recog- 
nize the  application  of  the  description  to  this 
form  and  redescribed  it  under  the  name  of 
Trinoton  sipuilidinn.  Eater  writers,  however, 
have  adopted  the  earlier  name  and  there  will 
probably  be  no  further  con  fusion  regarding  it. 

It  is  quite  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  of  Trinoton,  being  considerably 
shorter,  smaller  and  of  a  nearly  white  color. 

It  occurs,  according  to  Denny,  on  Anseualbi- 
f rons,  the  domestic  goose,  and  on  Anasclypeata. 
It  is  also  referred  to  the  Smew,  and  Piaget 


Fig.  39. — Trillion  Uturatum.  (Original). 

stites  that  it  is  has  been  taken  from  Dendro- 
cyjna  arborea  and  Anser  albifrons. 

( Goniodes  stylifer  Nitzsch.) 
Nitzsch  describes  this  species  in  Gernmr's 
Magazine  (iii. 
294.)  and  it 
has  been  fre- 
quently men- 
tioned since 
that  time.  It 

J was    also  de- ' 
scri  bed  by 
Schrauk  un- 


der the  name 
of  Ptdiculus 
in  e  I  e  a  g  r  i  s 
(Faun.  I  n  s. 
Aust.,  504.  I  It 
is  a  large  spe- 
cies,three  mil- 
limet  res  or 
more  in  len- 
gth, and  quite  readily  distinguished  from 
other  common  species  by  the  hind 
angles  of  the  head,  which  are  ex- 
tended backward  into  long  styles  from 
the  ends  of  which  extend  strong  bristles.  The 
throax  is  angular  with  a  black  margin  and 
the  abomen  is  pale  with  transverse  bauds  of 
dark  color. 

The  species  probably  has  a  distribution  equal 
to  that  of  the  turkey  itself,  and  with  the 
other  species  common  to  this  fou  l  render  it 
pretty  thoroughly  infested. 

{Trinoton  conspurcatum  Nitzch.)  This  spe- 
cies was  evidently  recognized  at  an  early  date, 
and  is  said  to  be  mentioned  by  Sulzer  under 
the  namcof  Ped' cuius  mueris.  Nitzch  described 
it  in  1318  under  the  name  which  has  been 
universally  adopted  since,  and  it  has  received 
frequent  mention  since  that  time.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  Trinoton  luridum,  but  may  gen- 
erally be  easily  separated  by  the  more  diffuse 
coloring  and  its  larger  size,  being  six  milli- 
metres (three  lines  according  to  Denny)  in 
length.  The  two  species  are  not  known  to 
infest  the  same  kind  of  birds.  This  species 
occurs  on  a  number  of  species  of  geese  and 
swans  and  on  one  gull  ;  according  to  Denny 
on  the  common  domestic  goose,  on  the  Linus 
canui  and  Cy  inu<  bewkkii  on  Ci/gnus  olor,  ac- 
cording to  Burmeister  on  C  mucus  and  olor. 
according  to  Piaget,  and  on  Anser  ruficoilis,  ac- 
cordion to  Grabe. 

While  the  Trinoton  luridum  we  have  found  to 
be  rather  common  in  America,  the  conspurca- 
tum  has  not  been  met  with,  but  the  opportuni- 
ties  for  examining  geese  have  been  limited. 

(Docophorus  cyqni,  Denny.)  Notwithstand- 
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Fig.  17. — Doiophonis 
cyyni-  (Original. 


ins  the  apparent  abundance  of  this  species,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  before 
1842.  when  it  was  described  and  figured  by 
Denny  (Monog.  Anop.  Brit.,  p.  95,  PI.  1,  Fig. 
1).  but  according  to  this  author  it  was  figured 
by  Redi  (Exper.,  PI.  ix.  fig.  inf.),  which 
would  carry  its  recognition  back  200  years.  It 
is  common  on  both  the  wild  and  domesticated 
swans,  and  Denny  states  that  he  has  received 
it  fro>-'  The  beau  goose, 

It  is  a  millimetre  in 
length,  of  a  robust 
form,  the  head  de- 
cidedly rounded  in 
front,  except  at  the  ex- 
treme tip,  where  it  is 
slightly  excavated.  In 
color  the  head,  thorax 
and  legs  are  bright 
reddish  brown,  while 
the  abdomen  is  white 
in  the  center  and  dark 
brown  at  the  sides,  the 
brown  occupying  hard  plate  like  portions  at 
the  side  of  each  segment. 

The  form  and  the  distribution  of  these  plates' 
are  shown  in  tiie  accompanying  figure. 

(Ornithobius  cyyni.  Denny;  Ornithobius  bu- 
cephalus.  Giebel.)  This  large  and  handsome 
species  was  quite  certainly  recognized  by  Redi 
and  figured  by  him,  and  has  received  frequent 
mention  since.  It  is  a  conspicuous  species, 
and  appears  to  oc- 
cur in  great  abun- 
dance on  different 
species  of  swans, 
so  that  it  is  readily 
obtained.  It  has 
been  recorded  as 
occurring  on  the 
domestic  and  wild 
swan  of  the  old* 
world  as  well  as 
the  musicus  and 
Bewickii.  and  we 
have  taken  it  in 
great  abundance 
from  the  common 
swan  of  thiscoun- 
try.  probably  the 
Trumpeter  Swan. 

The  body  in  this 
species  is  whitish, 
but  so  transparent 
That  all  the  inter- 
nal orgaus  are  eas-  '( 
ily  seen  through 
the  body  walls. 
There  are  black 
points  at  the  outer 
hind  margins  of  about 
four  of  the  abdominal 
segments,  as  shown  in 

the  figure,  and  the  last  segment  is  dusky  or 
nearly  black.  It  is  four  millimetres  (oue-sixth 
of  au  inch)  and  The  body  rather  slender  and 
decidedly  flattened.  Altogether  this  species 
seems  to  be  almost  as  beautiful  and  as  grace- 
ful in  its  movements  as  the  bird  which  har- 
bors it.  Some  of  the  specimens  we  have  se- 
cured appear  to  contain  blood,  and  while  these 
parasites  are  not  supposed  to  extract  blood 
from  their  hosts,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
at  times  burrow  deep  enough  to  secure  access 
to  the  capillaries  or  feed  upon  blood  that  may 
have  exuded  from  wounds  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  bird.  Attacks  the  swan  and 
goose. 

LOUSE  OF  THE  PIGEOX. 

(Goniocotes  eompar  NItzsch.)  A  species  which 
has  been  familiar  for  a  long  time  and  gener- 


Fig.  30.— Ornitho- 
bius cygni.  (Origi- 
nal.) 


Fig.  19.    Goniocotes  Compar.  (Original.) 

ally  common,  along  with  other  lice,  on  do- 
mestic pigeons.    It  is  a  rather  small-sized  spe- 


cies, a  little  more  than  a  millimetre  in  length. 
The  head  is  rounded  in  front,  narrower  be- 
tween the  antenna?,  broadest  near  the  poste- 
rior margin.  The  thorax  is  narrow,  the  ab- 
domen in  the  male  broadest  near  the  posterior 
end  and  squarish  behind,  in  the  female  more 
regular  and  broadest  near  the  middle.  It  is 
whitish, with  a  rather  broad  brownish  margin, 
from  which  prolongations  extend  inward 
upon  the  sutures. 

(Menopon  gihanteum  Denny.)  This  species 
of  louse  infesting  doves  is  described  by  Denny 
(Ahop.  Brit.,  225,  f.  2,  pi.  21.)  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  commonly  observed  since 
that  time.  A  species  is  described  under  the 
name  of  Menopon  latum  (Piaget,  Les  Pedic, 
457),  which  is  probably  the  same  as  Menopon 
giganteum.  As  the  species  is  evidently  not  a 
very  abundant  one,  and  the  habits  and  reme- 
dies for  this  species  are  very  similar  to  those 
for  the  Menopon  pallidum,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  detail  as  to  treatment.  According 
to  Denny,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color, 
shining,  the  head  with  a  small  brown  patch 
on  each  side,  the  prothorax  with  a  cruciform 
depression  and  the  lateral  margin  reelected. 

(Lipeurus  baculus  Xitzsch.)  This  is  another 
of  the  species  that  was  given  a  name  and  fig- 
ure in  the  work  by  Redi  more  than  200  years 
ago.  It  was  also  described  briefly  by  Linne 
under  the  name  of  Pedicnlus  columbae.  but  since 
the  description  by  Nitzseh  in 
1818.nnder  the  name  of  Lipeu- 
rus baculus. this  has  has  been  the 
accepted  name,  and  has  been 
used  by  nearly  all  writers  since 
that  time.  It  is  not  strange 
that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  early  naturalists,  as  it  occurs 
in  wonderful  abundance  on  al- 
most every  pigeon  that  may  be 
examined,  and  its  striking  ap- 
pearance, due  to  the  extreme 
slenderuess  of  the  body,  would 
at  once  catch  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. 

It  is  about  two  millimetres 
in  length,  the  body  very  slen- 
der; the  head  and  throax  are  of 
a  bright  reedish-brown  color; 
g.  26.  Lip.  lir  while  the  abdomen  is  rather 
rus  baculus-    dusky  with  a  series  of  patches 
(.Original.)    0f  a  brown  eolor.correspoudiug 
with  the  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

(Gonoides  damicorinis,  Nitsch.)  According  to- 
Giebel  this  species 
was  described  by 
Xitzsch,  and  his 
reference  is  "Zeit- 
schrift  f.  ges.  Xat- 
urwiss-,  1866,  xvii 
119."  It  is  a 
rather  large  spe- 
cies, a  little  more 
more  than  two 
millimetres  i  n 
length  and  of  al 
bright  brown* 
color.  The  head 
is  very  much 
rounded  in  front 
and  strongly  an- 
gular behind.  It 
occurs  only  on 
pigeons,  but  upon 
these  appears  to  be 
rather  common, 

though  not  yet  met  with  in  our  own  collect- 
ing. 

(Goniodes  minor,  Piaget.  1  Piaget  (Les  Pedi- 
culine*,  p.  256. )  has  described  as  a  distinct  spc« 
cies.  under  the  above  name,  a  form  quite  sim- 
ilar to  the  preceding  but  smaller,  and  present- 
ing some  differences  to  the  anteuna?  and  form 
of  the  head.  According  to  this  author  it  is 
found  on  the  domestic  pigeous  and  also  on  Co- 
lumba  tigrina,  C.  risoria,  and  C.  bitorqitata.  It 
has  not.  to  our  knowledge  been  recorded  in 
this  country  as  yet,  but  is  likely  to  be  lound 
along  with  the  other  forms. 

LOUSE  OF  THE  GUINEA  HEN. 

(Menopon  numise,  G.)  Giebel  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  mentioned  this  species 
and  we  may  infer  that  it  is  usually  not  abun- 
dant. Piaget  speaks  of  it  as  similar  to  the 
Menopon  phcestomum  X. 

We  have  not  had  opportunity  tomake  care- 
ful search  for  it,  but  it  doubtless  occurs  on 
guinea  fowls  in  this  country.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  dittieult  for  an  ordinary  observer  to 
distinguish  between  this  and  the  common  spe- 
cies infesting  hens,  and  even  if  noticed  in. 
abundance  on  guinea  fowls  it  would  very 
likely  escape  mention. 

{Goniodes  vumidianiis  Denny.)  We  have 
only  the  record  given  by  Denny  (Monog. 
Auop.  Brit..  plfi3,  PI.,  xiii.  Fig.  7}as  author- 
ity for  this  species.  His  diagnosis  of  the  spe- 
cies is  as  follows :  "  Pale  straw-yellow,  shin- 
ing and  smooth,  margined  with  black;  head 
suborbicular;  abdomen  acuminate. with  pitchy 
brown,  interrupted  transverse  bands.'f  He 


Fig.  23.  Goniodes  .  amico- 
rinis.  (Original.) 


states  that  "  the  only  specimeno  of  this  spe- 
cies I  have  seen  are  two  males,  which  I  took 
from  off  a  pintado.  (Nutnida  meleagris.).  \>  e 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  search  for 
this  species  and  cannot  say  whether  any  effort 
has  been  made  in  this  country  to  obtain  para- 
sites from  the  guinea  fowl.  It  is  most  likely 
that  a  careful  examination  of  a  number  of  ihe 
fowls  would  furnish  examples  of  these  species 
and  possibly  still  others  not  yet  recognized. 

Lipeurus  niimidx,  Denny.)  Denny  described 
this  species  under  the  name  of  Nirmus  numidse 
but  Piaget  refers  it  to  the  genus  Lipeurus. 

It  is  characterized  by  Denny  as  "'livid  yel- 
low, shining  and  smooth;  head  subpanduri- 
form, lateral  margin  black:  abdomen  with  two 
fuscous  interruped  dorsal  fascice." 

As  he  states  that  he  found  "two  speci- 
mens," it  would  appear  not  to  have  occured  in., 
great  abundance. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  LICE. 

Bowel  disease  in  summer  is  a  sign  of  lice, 
the  sleepy  disease,  in  which  the  chicks  are 
sleepy  or  drowsy,  is  a  sign  ;  refusal  to  eat, 
puny  looking  body,  and  slow  growth  ;  sud- 
den deaths,  gradual  wasting  away,  constant 
crying,  loss  of  feathers  on  the  head,  and  other 
symptoms  that  appear  surprising  or  remark- 
able. Even  in  the  cleanest  of  houses,  \*-hen 
not  a  sign  of  lice  can  be  seen,  look  on  the 
chicks  for  the  large  lice.  Not  only  on  chicks 
but  the  large  body  lice  are  nearly  always  on 
adults.  A  chick  will  never  get  lousy  unless 
the  old  fowls  are  near,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  brooder  chicks  grow  faster  than  those 
under  hens.  The  large  lice  will  kill  ducks 
suddenly.  They  kill  nearly  all  the  young 
turkeys  that  die.  Whenever  you  notice  a 
sick  fowl  dusting  itself,  look  for  lice.  No 
doubt  a  majority  of  our  readers  fully  under- 
stand how  to  get  rid  of  lice,  but  the  fact  is- 
they  will  not  believe  lice  are  present,  and  as- 
cribe the  results  of  the  work  of  lice  to  some 
disease,  thus  doctoring  the  birds  unnecessar- 
ily. First  we  wish  to  say  that  while  you  may 
easily  discover  myriads  of  little  red  mites  in 
the  poultry  house,  yet  the  real  enemy  is  the 
large  grey  body  louse,  which  works  on  the 
heads,  necks  and  vents,  and  which  never 
leaves  the  birds.  To  find  this  louse,  a  very 
close  search  must  be  made,  as  he  lurks  down 
on  the  skin,  at  the  base  of  tiie  feathers,  and 
hides  from  view.  A  single  one  or  these  vo- 
racious fellows  on  the  head  of  throat  of  a. 
young  chick  will  sometimes  cause  the  chick, 
to  droop  aud  die. 

THE  DUST  BATH. 

If  the  house  is  kept  clean,  and  a  dust  bath 
provided,  the  hens  will  drive  the  little  mites 
away,  but  it  is-  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  large 
ones.  Never  use  wood  ashes  for  the  dust  bath 
but  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  or  dry  dirt  is  ex- 
cellent. An  ounce  of  carbolate  of  lime  in  a 
half  bushel  of  dry  fine  earth  makes  an  excel- 
lent dust  bath..  The  hens  must  have  a  dust- 
bath,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

CAUSES  OF  LICE. 

Filth  of  all'  kinds.  The  mites  will  breed 
in  the  droppings-  Rotten  nest,  eggs  are  good 
sources.  They  swarm  in  myriads  where  an 
egg  has  been  broken  in  the  nest.  The  heat 
from  the  body  of  the  hen  on  the  nest  hatches 
them  by  millions.  Every  crack  and  crevice 
contains  them.  They  come  out  on  the  roost 
at  night  like  bed  bugs,  and  prey  on  the  birds. 
But.  bear  in  mind,  the  large  hody  lice  never 
leave  the  body  of  the  fowl.  You  must  look 
on  the  birds  to  tiud  them,  and  you  must  look 
closely. 

LOOK  TWICE. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parker,  gives  a  good  idea  of  how 
indifferent  one  may  be,  as  he  says,  "  In  July 
and  August  especially  (but  also  at  all  times  of 
the  year)  lice  abound  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  chicks  will  become  iufesred  wilh 
Them  unless  great  care  is  Taken.  Many  per- 
sons wonder  why  Their  young  chicks  droop 
and  mope  around  for  a  week  or  two,  all  the 
time  getting  thinner  and  weaker,  finally  be- 
come unable  to  stand,  and  die  -  these  persons 
claiming  all  the  time  that  '  lice  is  not  the 
cause  of  it,'  because  they  have  searched  un- 
der the  wing  for  the  red  or  yeilow  louse,  on 
the  head  for  the  large  head-lice,  and  in  fact 
have  looked  them  from  top  to  bottom  for 
parasites.,  aud  have  found  none.  I  wonder  if 
they  ever  looked  on  the  throat,  or  at  the  side 
below  their  ears,  for  The  large  head-louse.  I 
wonder  if  it  entered  into  the  brain  of  such 
breeders  that  the  head-louse  could  destroy 
the  life  of  chicks  from  two  to  six  weeks  old 
by  sucking  the  life-blood  from  the  throat  and 
under  the  head.  If  it  has  not,  I  can  tell  them 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  I  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  when  the  chick  appears 
weak,  growing  weaker  and  thinner  -  the  skin 
seems  to  shrink  upon  the  body,  and  there  is  a 
thin  or  slimy  discharge  from  the  body — and 
when  the  chick  eats,  it  is  usually  with  diffi- 
culty and  as  the  supposed  disease  advances  it 
(.Continued  on  page  317.) 
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Subscription'  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Single  number,  5  cents.  AH  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  number 
at  time  they  are  received.  No  subscriptions 
dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line, 
(ST  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines 
to  the  inch.  Advertisements  most  be  re- 
ceived by  the  loth  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

'Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor, 

Residence:     -         -     Hammonton,  N.  J. 

■Communications  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
on  business  or  in  relation  to  articles  or 
manuscript  for  publication  must  be  ad- 
dressed to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Only  six  months  and  25  cents  will  convince 
yon  that  this  is  the  best  poultry  paper  on 
earth. 

It  is  a  laborious  effort  to  value  a  fowl  ac- 
cording to  the  score  and  then  affirm  that  the 
score  may  change  a  week  after. 


The  Grand  Ridge, 111.,  Poultry  Association 
lias  fixed  upon  Jan.  3d  to  6th  as  it  dates  for 
the  next  show.  They  had  a  balance  left  over 
from  last  year.  Mr.  F.  E.  McMullen  is 
Secretary. 

Fat  hens  now  bring  good  prices,  but  no 
other  kind  are  wanted  in  market.  It  is  useless 
to  send  roosters  or  poor  fowls.  Chickens 
weighing  about  five  pouuds  per  pair  and  fat 
hens  bring  prices  that  will  pay,  and  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  get  the  hens  fat  now  than  in 
winter.  It  is  also  better  to  sell  hens  that  are 
fat  than  to  keep  them  as  layers. 

Thk  rapid  growth  of  the  ponltry  indnstry 
in  that  vast  region  lying  between  the  Rocky 
find  Cascade  Mountains  his  called  into  exis- 
tence the  Inter- Mount/tin  Poultry  Jonrnnl,a,  neat 
20-page,  up-to-date  publication.  The  progres- 
sive breeder  should  keep  peace  with  the  indus- 
try in  this  favored  region.  The  subscription 
price  is  50c.  Send  to  the  publisher  at  Rock- 
ford,  Wash.,  for  a  free  sample  copy. 

A  German  poultry  paper— Der  Gcljlueyel 
Zii'chter— now  ten  years  old,  is  published  by 
Mr  Henry  G-  Voigt,  at  Hamburg,  Wis., 
at  50  cents  a  year,  and  four  more  pages  have 
been  added  to  it.  Send  to  Mr.  Voigt  for  a 
sample  copy.  It  is  the  only  poultry  paper  in 
tin-  I'n i ted  States  printed  in  German,  and  it 
is  a  live  and  up-to-date  poultry  paper. 

Al  l.  figures  given  as  to  the  great  wealth  de- 
rived from  poultry  are  estimates  only.  The 
government  is  supposed  to  have  made  an  enu- 
meration in  1SS0,  but  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  that  but  few  farmers  can  furnish  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  their  operations  in  poultry 
for  ten  years,  hence  such  figures  as  are  given 
are  not  reliable,  cither  as  to  the  poultry  or 
■egg  production. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 

If  the  hen-yard  is  very  filthy,  and  the 
hens  can  be  changed  to  a  new  location  for 
a  short  time,  spade  or  hoe  the  yard  and  sow 
it  thickly  with  millet-seed.  When  the  young 
millet  is  about  three  inches  high  turn  the 
hens  back  iuto  the  yard.  In  this  manner  not 
only  will  the  yards  be  cleaned,  but  apropor- 
tiou  of  green  food  provided. 


Make  an  incubator  yonrself.  Now  is  the 
time  to  learn  while  eggs  are  cheap.  We  will 
send  you  illustrated  plans  and  directions  for 
operating  free  of  charge.  Address  our  editor, 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  enclosing 
two  stamps  for  postage,  envelope,  printing, 
etc.  Over  a  thousand  of  these  incubators  have 
been  made  and  used.  l\"o  lamp — operated  by 
hot  water. 


The  ponltry  breeders  of  Dowagiac,  Mich., 
have  formed  a  club,  to  be  known  as  the  Cass 
County  Poultry, Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion. They  have  decided  to  hold  their  first 
show  November  29th  to  December  2d.  The 
following  are  the  list  of  hustling  officers  of 
Association:  G.  W-  Southworth,  president; 
F.  B.  Wedow,  vice  president ;  E.  E.  Allger, 
secretary ;  G.  E.  Melvin,  treasurer;  Mr.  C. 
McCleave  will  judge. 


Mr.  Charles  B.  Bristol,  of  North  ville,  Mich., 
has  disposed  of  bis  interest  in  The  Fancier's 
Press  toiMr.  A.  A.  P.  McDowell,  of  Cass  City, 
Mich., who  will  continue  its  publication  at  the 
latter  place.  During  its  seventeen  months  of 
existence  it  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  papers  for  it  price  (25  cents)  published  in 
the  interest  of  poultry.  The  new  editor  is  a 
printer  and  publisher  and  promises  yet  better 
things  for  the  future. 

Cement  floors  are  very  cold  in  winter,  but 
they  prevent  rats.  Board  floors,  however, 
serve  as  harboring  places  for  the  vermin. 
A  cement  floor,  covered  with  dry  earth,  with 
cut  straw  used  liberally  in  the  floor  also,  is  no 
doubt  as  good  as  any.  Earth  floors,  or  sand, 
becomes  filthy  after  awhile,  while  the  whole 
mass  must  lie  dug  out  and  shoveled  away,  and 
a  load  of  new  earth  added.  Cement  or  board 
floors  can  be  daily  swept  off  with  a  broom  if 
they  are  kept  covered  with  dry  earth. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be  found  a  flock 
of  Brown  Leghorns  in  which  there  has  not 
appeared  at  some  time  more  or  less  white  in 
the  plumage,  and  the  birds  having  the  white 
may  have  been  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the 
mother  of  the  first  prize  winners.  Frequently 
the  young  bird  will  show  considerable  white 
the  first  fonr  or  five  months  and  then  it  disap- 
pears. Although  white  is  a  disqualification 
yet  it  is  not  an  evidence  of  impurity,  or  dis- 
honesty in  the  breeder,  as  it  often  appears  in 
the  "  best  regulated  flocks." 


In  summer  the  best  dust  baths  are  made  by 
spading  places  in  the  yard,  each  about  one 
yard  square  and  ten  inches  deep.  If  stones 
are  in  the  dirt,  it  should  be  sifted.  Make  the 
place  where  the  sun  can  shine  on  it.  so  as  to 
keep  the  earth  dry,  and  after  every  rain  the 
dirt  should  be  again  turned  over  with  a  spade 
or  fork,  Care  must  be  used  in  having  the 
dirt  tine  and  free  from  pebbles,  or  the  hens 
will  not  use  it.  If  they  can.  have  such  a  place 
in  which  to  dust  themselves,  they  will  easily 
keep  their  bodies  free  from  lice. 


When  nsing  whitewash,  apply  it  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  applied,  and  have  it  thick  so  as  to 
cover  the  cracks  as  much  as  possible.  White- 
wash will  destroy  lice  if  put  on  the  walls 
properly,  but  the  thin,  watery  whitewash 
usually  applied  does  but  little  service.  In 
addition  to  its  advantages  in  destroying  lice 
it  also  makes  the  interior  of  the  poultry- 
house  light  and  cheerful,  as  well  as  destroy- 
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ing  germs  of  disease.  A  gill  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  to  every  gallon  of  whitewash  will 
render  it  more  efficient  as  a  disinfectant. 

The  Logan  County,  (111.,)  Poultry,  Pigeon 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  hold  their 
next  show  January  10th-13th,  1899.  F.  A. 
Hickman,  Lincoln,  111.,  is  secretary. 


The  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  show  at  Rockford.  111., 
December  26th  to  31st.  They  have  fixed  the 
dates  so  as  to  give  exhibitors  plenty  of  time 
to  exhibit  at  the  three  big  shows  of  the  State 
— Rockford,  State  Show  and  Chicago.  Their 
show  was  the  largest  outside  of  Chicago  in 
the  State  last  year,  and  they  are  going  to 
make  it  still  better  this  year.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Crandall  is  corresponding  secretary,  Rockford, 
111. 


High  fences  are  not  required  for  the 
Brahmas  and  Cochins,  as  they  have  wiugsso 
short  as  to  prevent  them  from  flying  over  a 
fence  four  feet  high.  All  the  hens  of  the  nou- 
sitting  breeds  must  be  kept  within  bounds  by 
high  fences.  A  cheap  fence,  but  which  can 
be  made  six  feet  high,  can  be  constructed  of 
lath.  Lath  are  usually  four  feet  long.  First 
nail  a  row  of  half  laths  to  strips  and  above 
them  nail  a  row  of  whole  laths.  Three  strips, 
from  posts  eight  feet  apart,  will  answer,  and 
if  the  strips  Are  of  2x3  scantling  the  fence  can 
be  made  strong  enough  to  turn  dogs  or  other 
small  animals. 


When  farmers  procure  their  males  from 
one  another  by  exchange  they  may  imbreed 
their  fowls  without  knowing  it,  and  even 
when  males  are  procured  from  a  distance  there 
is  no  certainty  that  kinship  does  not  exist.  It 
should  be  a  rule  not  to  use  the  same  male 
two  years  in  succession  or  use  one  hatched  on 
the  farm.  Avoid  buying  from  the  same 
breeder  in  succession,  and  if  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  cross,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  new 
blood,  nse  males  of  a  different  color,  such  as 
Buff  Cochins  one  year  and  Partridge  Cochins 
the  next,  or  Brown  Leghorns  followed  by 
Buff  Leghorns,  according  to  the  breed  pre- 
ferred, which  permits  of  the  use  of  pare 
beeds  and  avoids  outsro33S3. 


GAPEC. 

A  Frenchman  who  has  been  making  a 
thorough  and  extended  research  into  the 
causes  of  gapes  in  fowls  has  formulated  the 
following  conclusions:  1.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  a  small  vermicular  parasite  (two  of 
which,  the  male  and  female,  cling  together) 
that  infest  the  trachea  or  windpipe  of  the 
young  fowls.  2.  The  larvae  of  the  parasites 
are  usually  introduced  into  the  fowl  by  being 
drank  in  the  water.though  sometimes  healthy 
chicks  get  them  by  eating  the  worms  that  are 
coughed  up  by  those  having  them.  3.  They 
may  be  prevented  by  putting  a  little  salicylic 
acid  in  the  water  the  chickens  drink.  4.  It 
may  be  cured  by  mixing  garlic  or  onions  freely 
in  their  food, or  by  mixing  powdered asafceitdft 
and  powdered  gentiau  with  it. 

GAME  FOWLS. 

The  superiority  of  the  Game  over  all  other 
fowl  ;  is  attested  in  the  skill,  hardihood  and 
courage  whic  h  impels  the  bird  to  give  battle 
to  an  intruder,  large  or  small.  As  mothers 
the  hens  have  no  equals.  Quiet  on  the  nest, 
regular  in  their  coming  off  and  returning, 
they  rarely  foil  to  bring  off  good  broods  and 
to  battle  for  them.  For  the  table  the  Games 
cannot  be  equalled.  Cock-lighting  may  be  a 
reprehensible  practice,  but  man  is  to  blame. 
The  Games  are  deceiving  in  weight.  They 
may  seem  small,  but  are  close  feathered,  and 
when  lifted  up  feel  like  lumps  of  lead.  Some 
!drds  reach  eight  or  nine  pounds.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  breeding  Games  is  for  fighting 
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"them.  They  are  hred  for  their  real  merits, 
and  for  pleasure,  by  those  who  admire  their 
beauty,  and  it  requires  as  much  care  to  breed 
them  true  to  feather  as  for  other  varieties. 

COUNT  THE  CHICKS. 

■  If  there  are  a  large  number  of  young  chicks 
riatched,  and  a  count  of  them  be  made  once  a 
week  oroftener,  it  will  perhaps  create  a  sur- 
prise, as  there  will  be  losses  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for.  Xo  hawks  will  have  been  seen, 
cats, rats  and  dogs  may  apparently  have  done 
no  damage  and  dead  chicks  will  not  be  found, 
but  some  will  he  missing,  and  a  count  will 
convince  the  owner  that  he  is  making  a  mis- 
take somewhere  and  that  more  care  must  be 
.given. 


DRIED  BREWERS'  GRAINS. 

Dried  brewers'  grains  contain  about  four 
pounds  of  ash  (lime,  etc.).  five  pounds  of  fat, 
twenty-five  pounds  of  protein  (flesh  and  albu- 
men formers),  and  about  fifty  pounds  of 
-starchy  matter,  in  100  pounds,  the  balance 
being  water-  This  makes  them  one  of  the 
very  best  materials  known  for  producing  eggs, 
as  the  protein  is  double  that  in  corn.  They 
should  be  fed  once  every  two  days,  allowing 
-one  pound  to  ten  fowls,  of  the  dry  material. 
A  mixture  for  feed  should  be  ten  pounds  of 
brewers'  gTains,  one  pound  linseed  meal,  two 
pounds  corn  meal,  one  pound  bran,  two 
pounds  animal  meal  and  one  pound  ground 
bone,  fed  once  a  day,  one  pound  to  ten  fowls. 
In  summer  this  quantity  should  be  reduced 
■to  one  pound  for  thirty  fowls. 

SITUATIONS. 

Manager  wanted  for  a  large  broiler  ranch 
in  California.  Must  present  highest  testimo- 
nials as  to  experience,  integrity  and  energy. 
2so  one  need  apply  who  is  not  fully  competent 
"to  make  the  ranch  pay.  Address  "C,"  box  IS, 
Soquel,  California. 

A  young  man  of  practical  experience  in 
raising  market  poultry. broilers,  spring  ducks, 
chickens,  breeders,  etc.,  and  who  understands 
the  operating  of  all  the  leading  makes  of  in- 
cubators and  brooders,  hot  water  pipe  system 
brooder  houses,  etc.,  desires  a  position. 
Any  party  desiring  to  enter  the  poulty  busi- 
ness will  find  an  excellent  opportunity  of  se- 
curing the  service  of  a  practical  poultryman, 
who  understands  catering  to  the  wants  of  the 
public.  First-class  reference  given  and  re- 
quired. Address  F.  M.,  Manager  Biverside 
Poultry  Yards,  box  593,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

FEEDING  LEGHORNS  IN  SUMMER. 

A  subscriber  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  asks  us 
how  to  feed  Leghorns  in  summer.  It  is  a 
question  that  interests  many,  and  it  is  asked 
in  a  manner  to  get  at  bottom  facts.    He  says  : 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  what  you  consider 
"the  best  receipt  for  feed  for  Brow  n  Leghorns  for 
summer?  I  have  a  pen  of  nice  full  bloods,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  the  best  of  them.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  much  difference  in  feed  so 
far  as  the  breed  goes,  hut  there  is  some  differ- 
ence and  I  want  the  best.  I  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  poultry  and  I  am  trying  "  my  hand  " 
at  it  with  a  few  hens.  I  am  a  reader  of  your 
paper  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  think  it 
has  more  sound  common  sense  in  it  than  any 
other  poultry  paper  published.  Is  there  a 
sure  cure  for  scaly  legs? 

The  feeding  of  any  kind  of  fowls,  whether 
of  Brahmas  or  Leghorns,  must  be  done  in  a 
mannorsoasto  get  eggs  and  also  avoid  get- 
ting the  hens  fat. 

In  winter  the  hens  need  grain  to  keep  them 
warm.  In  summer  the  use  of  grain  in  large 
-quantities  is  injurious.  If  the  birds  have  a 
range  they  ean  get  all  the  food  they  desire- 
If  in  confine  nent  they  should  have  a  mess  Of 
fin eli/  chopped  green  clover  at  least  once  a  day. 

There  is  no  receipt  for  feeding  fowls,  as  no 
-two  flocks  are  kept  under  the  same  conditions, 
If  the  hens  are  fed  daily  they  will  always  run 
"Cor  food,  whether  hungry  or  not. 


For  a  flock  of  23  hens,  if  they  must  be  fed, 
give  them  at  night  the  following  mixture  : 
Ground  oats  four  parts,  linseed  meal  one  parti 
ground  meat  one  part,  and  bran  two  parts  ; 
mix  with  milk  or  water,  and  give  of  a  some- 
fvhat  dry,  crumbly  condition,  allowing  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  the  mixture,  after  it  is 
moistened,  to  the  25  fowls.  The  mixture  eon. 
tains  all  the  elements  for  producing  eggs. 
During  dry  weather  add  a  teaspoonful  of  sul- 
phur, and  also  add  enough  salt  to  season  the 
food. 

GOBBLERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

Get  rid  of  all  male  turkeys  as  soon  as  the 
market  opens  full  for  that  class  of  stock,  and 
get  a  male  from  some  source  which  will  en. 
sure  against  the  possibility  of  his  being  re- 
lated to  the  hens.  If  a  gobbler  has  a  dash 
of  the  "wild"  blood  in  him,  say  one  fourth, 
it  will  be  an  advantage.  The  use  of  young 
gobblers  should  be  avoided.  One  that  it  is 
two  years  old  should  be  preferred  to  a  year- 
ling. The  hens  may  be  as  young  asone  year 
but  if  older  it  will  be  better.  The  point 
Ehould  be  to  secure  vigor  in  the  young  ones, 
and  as  inbreeding  and  the  use  of  immature 
parents  has  done  much  to  cause  loss  of  the 
young  ones  hatched  in  the  past  it  is  impor- 
tant to  secure  strong  young  turkeys  in  order 
to  be  able  to  raise  a  larger  number  than  "8 
usually  done  every  year.  The  loss  of  a  single 
young  turkey  in  a  brood  is  quite  an  item 
considering  its  value  for  market  when  it  ma" 
tures,  and  the  safest  way  to  prevent  loss  is 
to  begin  with  the  breeding  stock  and  secure 
vigor. 

LIGHT  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS. 

The  Standard  calls  for  one  thing  and  the 
birds  are  something  else.  In  the  case  of 
Plymouth  Eocks  we  have  two  shades  of  color, 
the  cockerels  being  dark  and  the  pullets  light, 
yet  the  Standard  does  not  make  a  distinction. 
Here  is  an  inquiry  on  the  subject : 

Please  tell  me  whether  a  Plymouth  Eock 
cockerel  should  be  of  a  lighter  shade  than  a 
hen.  By  the  Standard  T  should  say  not,  but 
the  majority  of  people  here  think  they 
should.  As  I  have  that  breed  it  is  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  me  to  find  out  just  what 
they  should  be.  Is  it  very  common  to  get  the 
darker  colored  cockerels  ?  Mine  prove  to  be 
nearly  all  of  a  lighter  shade,  although  very 
nicely  barred. 

It  is  well  known  that  even  when  just  out  of 
the  shells  the  cockerels  are  lighter.  It  is 
true  that  rarely  there  is  a  pair — male  and  fe- 
male— very  nearly  alike  in  color,  but  the 
birds  in  a  flock  do  not  run  that  way.  "  Double 
mating"  must  be  used,  which  separates  the 
"  fancy"  from  the  "practical."  There  is  not 
a  flock  of  flymouth  Bocks  in  the  whole  world 
that  does  not  have  the  cockerels  light  and 
the  pullets  dark,  comparatively,  and  if  birds 
are  mated  to  get  dark  cockerels  the  sisters  of 
such  ccckerels  will  be  too  dark. 


DON'T  MAKE  A  BROODER. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  do  not 
advise  home-made  brooders,  but  we  suggest 
that  one  can  make  a  home-made  incubator. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  the  reasons,  but  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  reader  at  Leonardtown, 
Md.,  will  partially  explain.  Observe  that  he 
made  his  incubator  and  it  was  a  grand  sue. 
cess,  but  he  is  not  so  fortunate  with  his 
brooder.    He  says :. 

I  have  just  taken  off  a  hatch  of  123  chick 
ens.  hatched  in  a  hot  water  incubator,  which 
I  made  after  your  plan.  It  is  as  near  perfect 
as  can  he.  I  can  hatch  every  fertile  egg.  I 
put  in  240  eggs  and  tested  out  on  the  ninth 
day  37  clear  eggs.  I  had  not  enough  of  my 
own,  and  I  bought  a  lot  from  the  store  and  I 
found  that  they  were  old  and  rotten,  when  I 
threw  them  out  of  the  incubator  to-day.  I 
have  started  again,  and  1  think  I  now  have 
good  fresh  eggs,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  hatch- 
ing 200  of  them  at  least.  I  have  made  an  out- 
door brooder,  heatedby  alamp.with  a  four-inch 
stove  pipe  going  in  and  returning  out,  with  a 


cap  over  the  elbow,  and  I  cannot  so  construct 
it  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  the  lamp 
out.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause,  and  how  to 
construct  the  lamp  box,  so  that  the  lamp  wilt 
not  blow  out? 

He  hatched  every  fertile  egg  and  has  a 
brooder  of  his  own,  which,  however,  he  can- 
not control,  as  the  wind  blows  the  lamp  out. 
If  it  was  winter,  and  the  lamp  went  out  only 
once,  he  would  lose  his  entire  lot  of  chicks' 
which  would  be  worth  §100  in  market.  Dees 
it  pay  to  Tisk  $100  rather  than  buy  a  brooder? 
■We  think  not. 

He  wishes  to  know  how  to  construct  the 
Tamp  box.  Well,  that  is  the  point.  Some- 
thing depends  on  where  the  brooder  is  located, 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  kind  of  brooder 
(he  does  not  describe  it)  and. the  force  of  the 
wind.  When  an  inexperienced  man  makes 
a  brooder  and  there  is  the  least  mistake  in 
winter,  it  means  a  total  loss.  With  an  incu" 
batora  mistake  may  not  be  fatal. 

We  could  not  state  how  to  make  a  wind- 
proof  box.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and 
especially  as  we  do  not  know  how  the  brooder 
is  made.  The  wind-proof  box  is  one  of  the 
problems  the  Imakers  have  to  contend  with. 
A  lamp  may  burn  correctly  for  weeks,  and  a 
sudden  putf  of  wind  at  night  might  send  it 
out.  Do  not  attempt  to  save  ten  dollars  on  a 
brooder  and  lose  200  chicks. 

We  trust  that  our  correspondent  will  not 
consider  this  reply  abrupt,  as  we  have  no 
such  intention.  We  would  readily  assist  him 
if  we  could. 


A  BEGINNER'S  BROODER. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Littleton,  Adrain,  Mien.,  began 
with  an  incubator  and  was  not  successful  at 
first-  His  letter  below  shows  that  by  experi- 
ence he  is  getting  on  well.  He  made  his  owu 
brooder  and  gives  the  results  as  follows : 

I  am  justa  beginner  in  the  poultry  business, 
this  being  the  first  year.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  business.  .My  sister  and  I  are 
running  an  incubator;  we  set  it  early  in 
March  and  only  got  five  chicks,  two  of  these 
being  cripples.  We  think  the  eggs  were  chilled. 
Our  second  hatch  was  a  little  hetter.it  being  44 
percent  of  fertile  eggs.  Our  third  hatch  was 
a  little  better,  being  54  per  cent,  of  fertile 
eggs.  A  great  many  of  the  chicks  died  after 
the  eggs  were  pipped.  Our  brooder  is  of  my 
own  manufacture  and  it  works  to  perfection. 
The  plans  were  taken  from  your  "  Illustrator 
Xo.  1-"  We  teed  the  chicks  wheat  screenings 
and  a  ground  mixture  of  corn,  oats  and  bar- 
ley, made  into  a  cake,  and  they  are  doing 
fine.  Tbey  have  gTit,  such  as  glass,  crockery, 
etc-  We  are  raising  only  common  chicks  this 
year  but  we  expect  to  get  thoroughbreds.  We 
take  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  we  could 
not  do  without  it.  Is  it  true  that  chicks  and 
turkeys  grow  faster  or  do  better  if  their  wing 
feathers  are  clipped  or  pulled?  We  wish  The 
Poultry  Keeper  the  success  it  deserves. 

Failures  usually  are  due  to  the  eggs.  Be- 
member  that  the  eggs  must  not  be  exposed  to 
olbige  visitors,  and  no  chicks  should  be  taken 
out  until  the  hatch  is  finished.  Mr.  Littleton 
states  that  the  first  hatch  failed  because  the 
eggs  were  chilled,  which  shows  that  care  is 
necessary  at  all  times.  He  deserves  praise, 
however,  for  doing  so  well,  considering  that 
he  is  a  beginner. 

It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  others 
that  to  clip  the  ends  of  the  wing  feathers  of 
chicks  and  turkeys  they  will  grow  faster  than 
if  the  wings  are  not  so  treated. 

FEEDING  GREEN  FOOD. 

If  the  grass  is  of  sufficient  height,  the  hens 
will  require  no  green  food  other  than  what 
they  can  securs,  but  where  they  are  confined 
it  must  be  provided.  The  hens  can  pick  off 
the  ends  of  standing  grass,  but  when  the 
grass  is  fed  to  them  after  being  cut,  it  must 
first  be  chopped.  There  are  now  several 
eheap  cutters  designed  for  the  use  of  poultry- 
men,  and  they  answer  the  purpose  well.  The 
grass  from  the  lawn,  after  the  lawu  mower 
has  been  used,  may  be  given  to  the  hens,  and 
they  will  also  eat  thetops  of  a  great  many  va- 
rieties of  vegetables.  It  is  always  well  to- 
have  a  head  of  cabbage  in  the  poultry  yard 
for  the  kens  to  pick  whenever  they  so  desire. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 
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THE  HAPPIEST  THING. 

The  happiesi  thing  in  the  world  is  a  hen, 
By  the  side  (if  the  bam,  out  oil  the  farm, 
Lolled  up  in  the  dust  where  the  sun  is  warm. 
]  have  wished  sometimes  w  hen  I  saw  the  tut, 
By  the  side  of  tile  Stove  eurled  up  on  the  mat, 
That  I  was  she  with  her  short,  sweet  life. 
And  she  was  me  with  her  toil  and  strife. 

The  old  house  dog  in  his  nest  on  the  hay, 
Takes  his  moments  of  life  in  a  comfortable 
way  : 

And  I  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes  when 
I  see 

That  his  care-free  life  would  be  pleasant  for 
me. 

Hut  the  happiest  thing  is  a  hen  in  the  spring, 
With  a  halo  of  dust  071  her  outspread  wing  ; 
While  she  flutters  and  rolls  in  a  lazy  way, 
In  the  sunny  hank  on  a  warm  spring  day. 

J.  W.  D. 


SOME    EXCELLENT  HINTS  FROM  EX= 
PERIENCE. 

By  Peter  Poultry. 

The  veadevs  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
have  doubtless  forgotten,  long  ere  this,  the 
few  unimportant  letters  of  "  Peter  Poultry,'' 
but  he  has  not.  forgotten  to  read  that  excellent 
paper,  The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  gather  excellent  suggestions  for  the 
management  of  his  small  poultry  yard  from 
its  columns. 

Since  T  began  to  manage  poultry  I  have  al- 
ways set  my  hens  in  box  coops  with  a  wire 
enclosed  run,  say  about  4x10  feet,  the  whole, 
coop  and  run  having  a  tight  board  floor.  In 
the  end  of  the  run  I  keep  a  small  pile  of  ashes 
to  serve  as  a  dust  bath  for  the  hen,  and  I  have 
cracked  corn  and  water  always  supplied,  so 
that  the  hen  may  be  promptly  fed,  watered 
and  dusted,  and  return  quickly  to  her  nest 
wherever  she  may  have  layed.  When 
broody  she  is  immediately  placed  in  one  of 
these  tight  coops,  in  a  movable  box,  in  the 
evening  on  china  eggs,  and  the  regular  eggs 
are  not  placed  under  her  for  twenty-four 
hours,  by  which  time  most  hens  are  fully 
reconciled  to  the  change  of  place.  When  the 
chickens  come  off  they  are  aheidy  in  the 
coop  where  they  are  to  stay  with  their  mother 
some  four,  five  or  six  weeks,  when  they  are 
transferred  without  the  hen  (she  being  turned 
out  to  lay)  to  a  yard  about  ten  feet  by  fifty  or 
sixty,  with  a  warm  tight  house  for  roosting 
and  for  wet  weather  at  one  end.  By  this 
method  I  lose  no  chickens  from  stray  cats, 
raising  those  brought  out. 

For  a  time  rats  troubled  me.  but  about  a 
year  ago  I  bad  kittens  born  in  the  chicken 
yard,  and  one  of  them  had  never  beeu  out  of 
it  to  my  knowledge.  He  made  it  his  home 
day  and  night,  and  the  only  rats  seen  in  the 
yard  of  late  are  rats  occasionally  found  there 
in  the  morning  without  a  head.  The  chick- 
ens old  and  young  are  perfectly  safe  in 
pussy's  keeping. 

One  great  trouble  with  my  careful  system 
of  sitting  has  been  that  my  hatches  were  not 
up  to  standard  in  number,  and  I  found  that  a 
good  many  chicks  failed  to  get  through  the 
tough  skin  around  them  and  the  hard  shell. 
A  friend  suggested  to  me  some  months  since 
that  by  my  method  the  eggs  failed  to  get  the 
moisture  which  in  a  natural  condition  the 
hen  carries  back  to  them  after  her  morning 
ramble  for  feed  in  the  dewy  grass.  I  at  once 
adopted  the  method  of  sprinkling  thoroughly 
the  eggs  with  quite  warm  water  (102  degrees) 
twice  a  week.  I  did  this  without  much  dis- 
turbance to  the  hen,  by  raising  her  gently  in 
front  with  one  hand  and  sprinkling  the  water 
under  her  with  the  other,  from  a  bottle  of 
warm  water  placed  close  to  the  nest  box. 
Since  adopting  this  practice  i  have  good 
hatches,  ten  or  twelve  strong  chicks  coming 
frequently  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  eggs, 

I  continue  to  keep  my  pure  stock,  having 
had  no  mongrels  in  my  flock  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  breeds  which  I  prefer  are  Brown 
Leghorns  (single  comb),  Black  Minorcas, 
Black  Langshans  and  Light  Brahmas.  The 
firel  two  breeds  are  for  laying  ;  the  other  two 
both  for  laying  and  general  purposes.  Al- 
though 1  keep  these  four  kinds  I  do  not  for- 
get that,  with  equal  care  and  attention,  al- 
most all  of  the  breeds  generally  advertised 
are  almost  equally'desirahle. 


BREEDS  AND  HIGH  AVERAGES. 

H..C.  Acker,  Short  Hills,  N.  Y. 

In  my  last  May  issue,  which  you  were  pleased 
to  head  as  valuable  I  thanks). let  me  add  condi- 
ments, as  pepper,  ginger,  etc.,  for  while  they 
may  stimulate,  it  is  something  like  w  hiskey 
drinking  for  men.  leaving  no  ill  effects  after. 
The  only  thing  I  use,  aside  from  natural  food, 
and  for  which  I  thank  you,  for  1  took  it  from 
The  Poultry  Keei'ek  several  years  ago,  is 


mux  vomica  ;  then  only  when  I  see  their  ex- 
crement is  of  white  color,  sofl  and  watery, 
fifteen  drops  in  the  drinking  water  two  or 
three  times  every  other  day.  is,  as  you  stated, 
sufficient.  Even  that  would  hardly  be  needed 
if  they  had  a  field  run,  for,  like  a  dog  out  of 
condition  who  eats  grass,  fowls  know  enough 
to  hunt  for  what  is  beneficial  to  them. 

Since  warmer  weather  I  feed  my  morning 
food  cold,  except  the  clover,  which  I  scald  at 
night,  and  add  ground  grain  enough  to  make 
it  dry  and  crumbly.  Never  feed  sloppy  food 
to  either  chicks  or  mature  fowls.  I  give  no 
milk  now,  as  it  will  soon  sour,  causing  lose- 
liess  of  the  bowels  :  at  night  1  give  dry  who  e 
grain  oats,  which  I  scald  when  fed  to  prevent 
risk  of  crop  binding.  When  the  lawn  iscut 
(and  I  arrange  to  have  some  part  cut  often) 
I  give  that  for  greens  and  save  all  the  thin- 
nings of  raddishs,  beets,  etc-,  for  them.  The 
result  is  that  for  March  a  pen  of  nine  Minor- 
cas layed  200  eggs,  averaging  2234  per  hen; 
for  April,  one  day  less,  200  eggs,  averaging 
22}.  In  March  i  added  ten  Butt'  Leghorns 
aud  acockerel;  they  averaged,  March.  19,  and 
in  April  194  to  a  hen,  while  the  scrubs  aver- 
aged, March,  net  15  .and,  April,  net  13.  All 
were  fed  and  treated  with  the  same  care. 

Isit  notbetterthan  for  those  who  have  fowls 
to  have  them  pure  of  the  breed  they  may 
fancy.  Uniformity  in  a  flock  enhances  the 
beauty  and  all  who  see  them  admire  them. 
To  be  sure,  to  get  them  pore  it  costs  more, 
but  the  difference  in  cost  is  soon  made  up. 
Once  had,  if  taken  care  of.  you  have  them. 
Often,  if  you  are  disposed  to  sell,  you  can  ob- 
tain a  fancy  price  for  some  of  them.  Some 
years  ago  when  I  first  saw  the  Langshans 
they  struck  my  fancy,  I  bought  a  trio  and 
had  quite  a  flock.  A  visitor  saw  them  and  he 
paid  several  dollars  for  a  cockerel  and  six 
pullets  and  then  he  had  to  take  his  pick  after 
I  reserved  the  pen.  I  do  not  expect  such 
things  now,  but  a  raiser  who  knows  how  can 
getthe  price  of  several  scrubs  and  if  he  raises 
them  for  market  he  usually  gets  better  prices 
dressed.  Then  again  hiseggsare  nearly  uni- 
form in  size,  and  such  eggs  always  do,  and 
always  will,  in  a  home  market,  also  city  mar- 
ket, if  the  raiser  has  enough  to  make  a  brand 
of  them,  bring  more  money. 

The  idea  that  a  hen  is  a  hen  should  be  ex- 
ploded, for  it  is  certain  that  the  product  of 
some  hens  is  more  valuable  than  other  hens 
and  bring  more  money,  which  is  what  all  look 
for  but  do  not  go  right  away  to  do  it. 


MORE  ABOUT  HENRY. 

He  Unfortunately  Got  Hold  of  Some  Fowls  with  Anar- 
chist Badges— A  Disgusted  Reader  Who  Retires 
from  the  Business. 

SCOTT  MASOX,  DRY  BRIDGE,  VA, 

I  think  my  new,  cheap  plan  of  raising  poul- 
try by  the  aid  of  a  colored  man  is  not  going 
to  be  a  success.  About  a  month  ago  1  wrote 
you  how  Henry  had  a  hole  made  into  him 
one  night  by  neighbor  Watkins.  The  only 
thing  raised  that  night  was  a  doctor's  bill. 
Two  weeks  later,  having  about  recovered, 
Henry  raised  eighteen  beautiful  fowls  for 
which  I  paid  him  the  next  morning  five  cents 
each,  but  within  two  hours  afterward  neigh- 
bor Baker  drove  up  and  identified  every  one 
of  them  by  a  red  rag  around  the  left  leg, 
which  Henry  had  neglected  to  remove.  The 
idea  that  a  man  would  decorate  his  fowls 
with  red  rags  is  ridiculous.  I  was  hot  and 
gave  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  told  him  if 
he  ever  let  his  chickens  come  over  and  mix 
with  my  o  '.  Is  again  I  would  take  the  law  on 
him.  He  took  his  fowls  and  drove  away. and 
must  have  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  him- 
self. 

A  couple  of  days  after  thai  Henry  took  my 
horse  and  wagon  and  drove  about  sixteen 
miles  west  to  buy  some  fowls  of  a  relative, 
and  expected  to  return  home  about  daylight. 
I  grew  uneasy  as  the  hours  passed,  but  about 
ten  o'clock  he  drove  up  with  a  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen on  the  back  seat  with  shot  guns. 
Henry  wanted  to  stop  but  they  would  not  let 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  drive  on  to  town, 
w  here  they  actually 'put  him  in  jail.  The 
sheriff  came  out  to  see  me  about  my  connec- 
tion with  the  enterprise, bin  1  convinced  every 
one  that  I  was  entirely  innocent  by  going  to 
town  the  next  day  and  lodgings  complaint 
against  Henry  for  stealing  my  horse  and 
wagon.  They  brought  out  a  class  of  ten  pris- 
oners 'and  1  identified  Henry  without  diffi- 
culty. He  was  not  decorated  with  a  red  rag 
around  his  left  leg.  either.  I  could  have 
picked  him  out  of  a  hundred.  We  have  since 
put  him  in  prison  for  two  years. where  I  hope 
lie  w  ill  learn  an  honorable  trade  and  incul- 
cate a  few  of  the  first  principles  of  honesty. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  retire  from  the  poul- 
try business  with  clean  hands.  While  1  will 
admit  that  "  Honesty  being  the  best  policy  " 
has  first  call  I  am  'yet  contentious  that  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  it  had  it  prominently 


in  his  mind  at  the  time,  that  there  were  other  - 
policies  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good,  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  which,  if  properly  worked 
out,  would  prove  a  magnificent  success.  All 
your  readers  probably  know  bow  this  is  them- 
selves. This  is  an  other  valuable  pointer  from 
a  new  poultryman  and  worth  a  whole  year's  ■ 
subscription. 

Fraternally  out  of  the  business. 

Scott  Masox. 
P.  S.— Hens  are  laying  right  lively  now 
and  eggs  are  five  cents  a  dozen.   I  shall  there- 
fore fill  all  my  orders  for  Speckled  Wonder  - 
eggs  next  week,  and  an  extra  shipment  of 
seven  eggs  to  yourself  for  which  you  may 
credit  me  up  another  year's  subscription,  after 
which  I  will  retire  from  the  poultry  business. 

S.  M. 


FEEDING  V0UNG  CHICKS. 

C.  A.  Mack  &  Bro.,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 

At  the  present  time  of  the  year  the  question  ■ 
is  :  "  How  to  raise  young  chicks'.'''  and  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  care  and  feeding.  So  many 
poultry  raisers  claimed  "  rolled  oats "  to  be  a. 
good  food  in  the  May  issue  of  your  valuable 
paper,  while  others  in  the  same  issue  oppose 
it.  However,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  buy 
any  of  these  so-called  "  chicken  foods,"  for 
the  old  method  of  feeding  we  still  claim  to  be 
the  best. 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched  we  first  see 
that  they  can  get  some  grit,  as  young  chicks 
pick  at  anything  and  eat  a  quantity  of  grit, 
which  will  first  clean  their  stomachs,  regulate 
the  1  bowels  and  liver  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  vigorous, .healthy  chicks.  Then  we  give 
them  cracked  corn  and  fresh  water  five  times 
a  day,  as  much  as  they  will  eat  up  clean:  af- 
ter they  are  larger  we  feed  only  three  times  a 
day  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  and  re- 
duce that  much  corn.  This  we  feed  on  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  eat  whole  corn.  To 
this  we  give  them  chopped  onions  about  three 
times  a.  week,  also  crumbs  from  the  table, 
cooked  potatoes,  etc.  By  this  feeding  our 
chicks  are  healthy,  grow  like  colts,  aud  we 
seldom  lose  one  save  through  accident.  It  is 
the  most  simple  way  of  feeding,  is  less  expen- 
sive aud  proves  very  profitable.  We.  however, 
do  not  want  to  run  down  the  parties  who  put 
up  certain  kinds  of  chicken  foods,  but  we 
claim  it  unnecessary  to  buy  said  food  and 
thereby  save  the  money. 

Next  the  lice,  as  chicks  are  very  liable  to  • 
become  lousy,  and  if  the  lice  are  not  de- 
stroyed,.no  matter  what  food  is  fed,  they  be- 
come sick  aud  surely  die;  but  kept  free  from 
lice  the  above  way  of  feeding  will  prove  all 
we  claim  it  to  be. 


GOOD  LAYING  AND  HATCHING. 

J.  R.  Golden,  Lacota,  Mich. 

We  bad  fifteen  pullets  laying  this  winter 
and  during  the  months  of  January,  February 
aud  .March  they  layed  717  eggs  :  ISO  in  Janu- 
ary, 202  in  February  and  335  in  March.  They 
are  graded  Silver  Wyandottes.  I  am  raising 
a  number  this  year  artificially,  and  am  u-ing 
a  home  made  outdoor  brooder.  That  is  the 
best  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  I  would  send 
you  drawings  of  it  but  I  am  laid  up  in  bed  by 
an  accident  and  cannot  do  so.  As  soon  as  I 
am  able  I  will  send  it.  I  hatched  125  chicks 
from  140  fertile  eggs  without  any  moisture  in 
the  machine,  and  I  have  never  had  a  health- 
ier lot  of  chicks.  Only  four  died.  I  am  ex- 
perimenting with  moisture  aud  I  will  let  you 
kuow  what  success  I  have. 


A  LEGHORN  RECORD. 

S.  Easterbrook,  Almond,  N.  V. 

In  the  May  number  of  your  valuable  paper 
1  noticed  an  article  entitled  "The  Minorcas 
Layed.''  1  am  a  breeder  of  Leghorns,  and 
will  give  below  an  honest  egg  record  from 
fpur  of  my  best  pullets  from  May  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 1st — four  mouths.  May.  115  eggs;. 
June,  103  ;  July,  110:  August.  93  :  making  a 
total  of  421  eggs  in  four  months.  My  small 
flock  was  confined  aud  had  a  small  ruu  12x30* 
feet. 
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DON'T  HAVE  TO  FEED. 

C.  S.  Boykin,  Dallas.  Texas. 

Having  never  trespassed  on  your  time  or 
space  before  I  thought  I  would  send  you  my 
experience  in  the  poultry  business  during  the 
past  year  (since  subscribing  to  your  Poultry 
Keeper)  for  the  benefit  of  your  many  read- 
ers, if  they  can  get  any  benefit  therefrom.  I 
commenced  little  experiments  with  chichens 
about  one  year  ago  this  April,  then  keeping 
books  on  the  same,  spending  826.53,  the  cost 
of  the  ouliay  for  chickens  during  the  year. 

I  commenced  with  a  dozen  Single-comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  a  few  dozens  common 
hens  for  setting  purposes.  I  hatched  out  420 
chicks  by  July,  and  then  I  quit  hatching.  I 
have  sold  during  the  year  chickens  and  eggs 
amounting  to  S10S.5S,  having  two  dozens  of 
my  choicest'  young  Brown  Leghorn  hens  on 
hand,  and  two  fine  cockerels  that  I  had  ship- 
ped for  new  blood  in  the  coming  flock,  so  this 
year  I  commenced  with  two  dozens  Brown 
Leghorns  and  two  cockerels  and  an  incubator 
and  brooder.  Having  disposed  of  my  setting 
hens,  and  with  a  year's  experience  and  suc- 
cess, and  having  read  nearly  all  the  poultry 
journals  (sample  copies)  and  incubator  cata- 
logues. I  expect  to  house  500  to  1,000  thorough- 
bred Leghorns  next  year  to  do  business  with 
on  a  twenty-acre  farm  with  unlimited  range 
all  around,  having  water,  shade,  etc. 

So  far  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  lice.mites, 
etc..  though  last  year  my  neighbors  com- 
plained. I  never  doctor,  or  use  any  lice  rem- 
edies or  disinfectants,  consequently  I  have 
had  but  few  diseases,  keeping  my  chickens 
always  hungry  by  not  feeding  them  scarcely  at 
all.  exc  epting  the  little  ones,  and  only  feeding 
them  a  little  and  often  until  they  can  earn 
their  own  living,  so  the  expense  in  feeding 
and  raising  the.  young  chicks  to  quail  size  is 
nominal,  and  after  that  they  can  hustle  for 
themselves. 

We  have  only  a  few  months  altogether  of 
cold  weather  or  winter  here,  but  when  the 
winds  blow  from  the  north  and  we-st  then  my 
liens  keep  "close  house,"  with  a  big  door 
facing  the  southeast  which  I  keep  open  most  of 
the  winter.  In  summer  the  hens  keep  "open 
house  "  all  the  time,  not  only  the  big  doors 
heing  open  always  (and  which  serve  as  win- 
dows) auring  the  day,  but  the  roofs  are  taken 
oif  the  houses  and  carefully  laid  away  until 
next  winter,  and  the  nests  also  taken  out  and 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  in 
the  shade  where  it  is  cool,  and  placed  back  in 
the  hen  house  in  the  winter  when  the  roof  is 
put  on  again.  This  is  about  all  the  trouble  I 
have,  that  of  removing  the  roof  and  uests  in 
the  spring  and  fall. 

Last  season,  when  the  chicks  and  hens  were 
taken  out.  I  poured  kerosene  on  the  nests  and 
set  them  on  fire,  having  buckets  of  water  to 
put  out  the  flames,  and  perhaps  what  vermin 
remained  were  totally  destroyed  :  then  I  put 
about  two  inches  of  wood  ashes  in  the  nests 
again,  covering  the  same  with  fresh  straw  or 
hay.  I  always  set  thirteen  eggs,  getting  from 
ten  to  thirteen  chickens,  more  often  nearer 
the  latter.  In  summer  I  let  it  rain  in  the  hen 
houses  on  the  chickens  (in  fact  they  get  good 
and  wet  whenever  it  rains  in  summer),  but 
have  a  wide  plank  over  the  nests,  may  be 
about  forty-five  degrees  incline. 

My  chickens  always  have  plenty  of  fresh 
wateT,  but  rarely  plenty  to  eat,  but  they  are 
always  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  exception 
proving  the  rule,  and  then  when  a  sick  one 
shows  symptons  of  moping  around  "  oft'  goes 
its  head"  immediately, ending  that  ugly  sight, 
and.  if  possible,  keeping  the  others  from  con- 
tagion, and  as  a  "  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever." the  others  are  beauties  to  behold.  In 
this  way  L  have  but  very  little  trouble  with 
my  chickens,  as  I  try  to  manage  everything 
so  they  will  have  all  the  trouble  and  work  to 
do  themselves. 

I  only  keep  Brown  Leghorns,  finding  them 
most  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  Several 
dozens  of  them  feedingand  drinkingtogether, 
their  pretty  red  combs  look  like  so  many 
large  red  strawberries,  bobbing  up  and  down. 
They  forage  off  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
When  I  first  got  my  Leghorns  they  laid  242 
eggs  the  first  month  (April),  laying  well  ever 
since  summer.  Of  course  1  fed  them  when  I 
kept  them  enclosed,  but  when  running  out 
they  pick  up  the  grain  as  well  as  the  worms, 
grasshoppers,  etc. 

We  have  to  sell  eggs  and  chickens  very 
cheap  here  in  summer.  The  eggs  sell  at  five 
cents  per  dozen  and  the  chickens  at  fifteen 
cents  apiece.  Prices  are  better  in  winter, 
Thanksgiving,  and  winter  up  to  February. 
By  keeping  theexpenses  down  and  savingthe 
eggs,  in  cool  places,  for  November  and  De- 
cember I  manage  to  do  pretty  well  with  them. 

I  feed  millet  seed,  ground,  to  the  young 
chicks  until  one  week  old.  and  then  they  di- 
gest the  whole  seed  all  right.  I  have  not  lost 
one  little  chick  so  far  this  season  since  they 


were  hatched,  but  this  is  big  luck  and  very 
unusual.  I  value  each  copy  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  very  highly,  and  I  keep  yours  and 
think  it  the  most  preferable  to  all  others. 

A  CONFESSION  ON  SCORING. 

The  editor  of  The  Fanciers'  Gazelle,  who  is 
known  as  one  of  the  judges  of  poultry,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  score  card,  hut  he  prob- 
ably did  not  carefully  consider  his  words  when 
he  published  the  following  in  his  May  issue- 
It  is  really  good  reading,  and  is  about  as 
strong  "  logic  "  against  the  score  card  as  can 
be  found.    Here  it  is:  • 

' '  Did  you  ever  try  to  score  a  specimen  care- 
fully by  card,  giving  it  the  discounts  you 
thought  necessary,  and  later  on  score  it  again, 
without  regard  or  recollection  of  your  former 
score.  If  you  have  not  done  so  try  it,  and 
note  the  slight  variations  made,  and  also  note 
how  quickly  you  will  make  one,  two  or  three 
points  variation.  You  will  then  realize  what 
slight  changes  in  position,  light  and  condi- 
tion will  help  you  to  see  how  variations  are 
made.  An  empty  or  full  crop  will  frequently 
change  a  score  one  or  more  points:  and  so  on 
through  a  half  dozen  reasons  or  causes." 

Whetherhe  was  addressing  "  brother  judges" 
or  the  world  at  large  is  not  known,  but  if 
the  score  card  gives  value  to  a  fowl  it  would 
be  well  for  purchasers  who  rely  on  the  score 
card,  according  to  the  above,  to  ask  the  owner 
of  the  bird  a  few  questions,  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  — Was  the  bird  scored  twice  and  the  dis- 
counts compared? 

2.  — What  were  the  variations  in  light,  po- 
sition and  conditions? 

3.  Was  his  crop  full  ? 

At  the  shows  the  exhibitor  cannot  control 
thr  number  of  scores,  light,  feeding,  or  con" 
ditions,  and  as  half  a  point  may  make  the 
winner,  the  value  of  the  score  card  must  de- 
pend on  something  more  than  the  bird.  The 
above  is  also  a  confession  that  what  is  termed 
"scoring  "  is  simply  guessing,  and  it  is  also  a 
confession  that  the  same  judge,  with  the  same 
bird,  and  within  a  few  minutes  time,  cannot 
score  twice  alike,  as  he  states  "  note  how 
quickly  you  will  make  one, two  or  three  points 
variation." 

Awful — and  three  points  variation  is  the 
difference  between  a  §1.00  and  a  S10  bird.  A 
sad  confession,  truly. 


MI ; TAKES—  TOO  MUCH  MOISTURE. 

A  lady  at  Denver  has  but  little  success  with 
her  incubator,  and  as  she  gives  the  details  of 
her  method  of  operating,  we  will  endeavor  to 
assist  her.  Others  should  read  her  letter  for 
information.    She  says  : 

Having  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
for  four  years,  and  being  much  benefitted  by 
the  useful  information  therein,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  writing  for  a  little  information  myself, 
as  I  do  not  see  anything  in  your  paper  which 
exactly  fits  my  case. 

I  have  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  and  I 
have  had  fair  success  with  it.  I  may  say  good 
success  to  what  many  of  my  acquaintances 
have  had  with  their  high  priced  patented  in- 
cubators, hut  I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  last 
hatch  as  I  have  had  as  nearly  as  bad  luck  be- 
fore. I  have  my  incubator  in  the  kitchen, 
about  six  feet  from  the  door  drawer  towards 
the  door.  I  kept  the  heat  at  105  and  104  the 
first  week,  and  103  the  last  two  weeks.  I  put 
an  ordinary  tin  pie  pan  filled  with  water  under 
the  egg  drawer  from  the  first,  and  a  cup  of 
water  in  the  drawer  on  the  fourteenth  day; 
my  incubator  is  100  egg  capacity  and  has  two 
ventilation  tubes,  one  of  which  was  lightly 
corked  during  the  entire  hatch,  the  other  tube 
being  open  during  during  the  hatch.  The  in- 
cubator is  raised  from  the  flooraboutone  inch. 
I  put  9S  eggs  eggs  in  and  tested  out  24.  The 
chicks  began  hatching  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  day.  I  soon  found  that  many  of 
them  could  not  break  the  shells,  and  most  of 
them  I  had  to  help  out  of  the  shells,  as  they 
positively  could  not  get  out  themselves.  I  got 
out  thirty-eight  fine  chickens  and  two  pipped 
the  shells  on  the  under  side  and  died:  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  three,  which  had 
evidently  been  dead  four  or  five  days,  were 
full  grown,  but  they  seemed  unable  to  break 
the  shells.  Now  what  was  the  irouble  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  must  lie  between  the 


moisture  or  ventilation,  as  the  heat  seemed 
about  right.  My  incubator  is  in  good  con- 
dition, as  I  had  a  new  tank  made  for  it  this 
spring  and  it  was  tightly  packed.  I  have  had 
larger  hatches  :  in  fact  I  have  had 
as  high  as  95  per  cent-,  but  I  have  never  had 
as  fine  a  hatch  of  chicks  before.  Not  one  of 
them  were  deformed  or  weak  in  any  way. 

1  have  just  one  fault  to  find  with  The 
Poultry"  Keeper,  and  that  is  that  you  do 
not  add  to  your  printed  communications  the 
date  of  the  same.  For  instance,  someone 
writes  you  their  experience,  mentioning  that 
they  got  so  many  eggs  last  month,  etc.,  and 
we  readers  read  the  article  and  wonder  how 
our  record  compares  with  the  writers,  but 
there  being  no  date,  we  are  unable  to  tell 
whether  last  month  means  February  or  last 
November,  or  when. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  state  that  a  rush 
of  advertisements  has  caused  some  valuable 
letters  to  be  left  out  a  month,  much  to  our 
disapointment. 

Eegarding  the  incubator  no  moisture  at  all 
should  he  given  until  the  17th  day,  and  pie 
pans  should  not  be  used.  The  temperature 
should  be  103  degrees.  Xo  ventilator  tubes 
should  open  from  the  top  direct  to  the  egg 
drawer. 

If  every  reader  would  get  a  copy  of  our  book, 
"  Illustrator,  Xo-  2,"  what  a  world  of  trouble 
they  would  save  in  using  incubators,  as  it  is 
complete  on  such  operation. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  in  the  eggs,  but  we 
believe  that  in  the  above  case  the  cause  is  too 
much  moisture. 


CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

A  Pennsylvania  reader  wishes  to  know 
why  the  chicks  die  in  the  shells  when  he  can 
show  that  the  temperature  was  correct  and  all 
the  conditions  favorable.    Here  is  his  letter  : 

Will  you  explain  to  me  why  there  are  so 
many,  say  about  one-fifth  of  all.  the  eggs  are 
picked  open  but  fail  to  come  out  of  the  shell  ? 
I  have  a  metal  thermometer,  have  now  tried 
the  third  hatching,  always  keep  the  tempera- 
tureat  about  103,  and  the  chicks  commenced 
to  come  out  on  the  20th  day.  Some  of  them 
also  died  in  the  shell  before  the  eggs  were 
picked.  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  the  temp- 
erature at  a  regular  heat.  I  heat  my  incubator 
by  a  coal  oil  lamp.  I  have  read  several  times 
in  the  journal  I  get  from  you  something  con- 
cerning the  matter  but  thought  it  best  to 
write  you.  Trusting  you  will  gife  me  a  so- 
lution of  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  oblige. 

Our  subscriber  leaves  us  to  guess  the  ca»se, 
as  he  does  not  give  any  details  except  tem- 
perature. Nothing  about  the  moisture,  turn- 
ing the  eggs,  or  how  often  he  opened  the  in- 
cubator drawer  when  they  were  hatching  out. 

When  eggs  are  heing  incubated  there  will 
always  be  some  that  do  not  hatch.  If  under 
a  hen  it  seems  to  be  accepted  but  if  in  an  in- 
cubator the  cause  is  demanded.  Chicks  die 
under  hens  as  well  as  in  incubators.  Put  ten 
eggs  under  a  hen  and  at  least  two  (on  an 
average)  will  fail  to  hatch,  the  chicks  dying 
in  the  shells.  This  seems  but  a  slight  loss, 
and  is  not  noticed,  but  in  an  incubator  it  is  20 
chicks  in  every  100  eggs.  Bear  in  mind  that 
no  two  eggs  are  alike.  When  some  of  the 
eggs  hatch  it  proves  clearly  that  the  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  the  incubator  or  hen  may  be 
concerned,  were  correct,  for  unless  so  none  of 
the  eggs  could  possibly  hatch  at  all,  those 
not  hatching  being  inferior  to  the  others  or 
lacking  in  some  essential  requisite  to  success. 

Why  the  eggs  may  not  hatch  and  the  chicks 
die  in  the  shells  must  be  sought  for  where  the 
cause  cannot  easily  be  discovered.  The  hens 
that  layed  the  eggs  may  be  too  fat  (which 
causes  weak  chicks  or  none),  the  males  may 
be  too  young,  the  eggs  may  be  from  immature 
pullets,  or  inbred  fowls,  or  from  hens  that 
may  be  diseased.  The  difficulty  is  not  with 
the  incubator  or  hens  but  with  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  used  are  from  many  different  hens,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  a  surprise  if  one  could 
succeed  in  securing  a  lull  hatch  when  there 
are  so  many  parents  to  the  eggs  and  so 
many  conditions  that  are  unknown  which 
must  be  met. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 
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DUCKS  FALLING  OFF  IN  EGOS. 

From  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  comes  the  following 
inquiry  regiiriling  the  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  layed  by  Pekin  ducks,  which  is 
given  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

In  your  April  issue  I  saw  an  article  about 
ducks  stopping  to  lay.  I  have  thirty  Pekin 
ducks  and  six  drakes.  The  ducks  are  four, 
three,  two  and  one  years  of  age.  The  drakes 
are  new  this  spring  and  I  do  not  know  how  old 
they  are.  How  can  I  tell?  Up  to  within  ten 
days  I  have  been  getting  26,  27  and  28  eggs 
each  morning.  Every  morning.before  letting 
them  out,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  we  feed  them 
a  little  wheat.  Some  ten  days  ago,  fearing 
that  they  might  become  too  fat, I  told  the  man 
not  to  feed  them  any  more,  as  they  have  a 
range  of  forty  acres,  two  good  streams  one  and 
one  half  miles  long, five  acres  of  swamp  land 
and  ten  acres  of  meadow  land.  Now  we  get 
only  six.  seven  and  eight  eggs  per  day  each 
morning.  Why?  Is  it  on  account  of  the 
cold  snap,  the  cutting  off  of  their  feed,  or  to 
lice?  Now  you  know  about  my  ducks,  how 
should  they  be  fed  ? 

As  ducks  are  voracious,  and  can  get  all  the 
food  they  desire  if  on  a  range,  they  should 
not  be  fed  at  all,  grain  especially  to  be  with- 
held, though  a  little  ground  meat  at  night 
may  not  be  unwise  if  they  are  laying.  It 
may  be  stated  that  as  ducks  begin  to  lay  about 
January,  and  lay  very  regularly,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  cease,  as  they  lay  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  eggs  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  year,  and  will  also  lessen  the  number  if 
fat.  They  are  not  as  easily  affected  by  changes 
in  the  weather  as  hens. 


THE  EGG  INDUSTRY. 

Messrs.  D.  Gunu  Brothers  &  Co.,  provision 
merchants,  Toronto,  have  recently  issued 
their  seventh  annual  egg  circular.  It  con- 
tains a  fund  of  valuable  information  of  prac- 
tical value  to  every  poultry  raiser,  says  Farm- 
intj.  The  importance  of  the  egg  is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  No  definite  statistics 
have  been  prepared  as  to  the  extentof  the  egg 
industry  in  Canada.  American  statisticians 
place  the  total  value  of  the  eggs  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  excess  of  that  of  dairy 
products,  cotton,  wheat,  the  mineral  output 
or  other  staple  industries  of  the  country. 
Eggs  are  valuable  as  an  article  of  food.  Their 
value  in  this  respect  is  mure  appreciated  in 
Great  Britain  than  anywhere  else,  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  circular  will  show: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  appre- 
ciate more  than  any  other  people  the  value  ot 
■eggs  as  food.  In  addition  to  the.  enormous 
consumption  of  domestic  laid  eggs  nearly 
?15, 000,000  is  spent  each  year  in  purchasing 
foreign  supplies.  France.  Belgium  and  Den- 
mark contribute  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
supply,  and  the  moneys  received  in  the  trade 
represent  a  great  deal  to  the  farmers  and 
peasants  of  those  countries.  Although  the 
Consumption  of  eggs  in  Canada  is  capable  of 
vast  expansion,  there  will  always  be,  as  there 
is  to-day,  a  surplus  available  for  exportation. 
In  competing  for  the  egg  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  lias  always  to  be  borne'in  mind 
1  hat  scrupulous  care  and  pains  must  be  exer- 
cised if  the  trade  is  to  succeed.  A  fast  steam- 
ship service  and  cold  storage  carrying  facil- 
ities will  do  much  to  offset  the  advantage 
which  continental  producers  have  over  Cana- 
dians. But  something  more  is  required  to 
win  a  good  place  for  Canadian  eggs  in  British 
markets,  viz.,  the  unanimous  co-operation  of 
producers,  merchants  and  exporters  in  mar- 
keting eggs  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  circular  points  out  that  it  is  the  little 
things  that  often  make  or  unmake  an  indus- 
try. By  selecting  the  best  breeds  and  feeding 
the  hens  in  the  proper  way  the  production 
of  eggs  may  be  largely  increased.  It  is  pos- 
sible by  this  means  to  raise  the  egg  produc- 
tion per  hen  from  150  to  250  eggs  per  annnrn. 
The  average  yield  in  Ontario  is  only  about  100 
eggs  per  hen,  so  there  is  room  for  great  im- 
provement along  this  line. 

There  is  a  great  loss  of  eggs  from  improper 
handling,  The  slightest  crack  renders  the 
egg  valueless  for  pickling  or  cold  storage  pur- 
poses, and  causes  a  loss  of  from  two  to  three 
cents  per  dozen.    Proper  egg  carriers  should 


he  used  for  transporting  eggs.  Egg  cases  can 
be  purchased  for,  about  25  cents  for  a  thirty- 
dozen  case.  Then  the  eggs  should  be  kept 
clean. 

In  regard  to  prices  for  the  export  trade  the 
present  season,  Messrs.  Cunn  Brothers  have 
this  to  say  : 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  prophesy  as  to 
thecourseof  the  egg  trade  in  Great  Britain  this 
coming  season.  It,  however,  does  not  require 
any  prophetic  gift  to  make  a  forecast  of  large 
receipts  and  comparatively  low  values  the 
season  tbrongh.  The  prospects  are  that  in 
the  British  Isles  th#produetion  of  eggs  will 
be  larger  than  ever,  while  in  addition  to  the 
usual  supplies  from  France,  Belgium  and 
Denmark,  a  phenomenal  movement  of  eggs 
from  new  sources  in  Russia  is  predicted.  Al- 
though these  eggs  are  in  ferior  to  those  of  Can- 
ada, and  cannot  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain 
under  as  advantageous  conditions,  they  must 
be  counted  as  entering  into  competition 
with  our  product,  and  will,  beyond  doubt, 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  market  values. 
Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Ameri- 
cans made  a  somewhat  spirited  bid  for  tbe  ex- 
port trade,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  sent 
more  than  a  million  dozen  eggs  to  Great 
Britain.  This  year  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
very  large  shipments  from  the  United  States, 
as  last  year's  operations  were  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment.  Egg  dealers  in  that  country 
have  suffered  serious  losses  for  a  number  of 
seasons  by  the  cold  storage  of  eggs,  and  now 
prefer  to  divert  a  portiou  of  stocks  to  British 
markets. 

The  prices  for  eggs  at  New  York  and  To- 
ronto at  the  end  of  March  during  the  past  five 
years  are  given  as  follows  : 

1S94.    1895.    1896.    1S97.  1898. 
Toronto,    16c.     15c.     16c.      11c.  10c- 
New  York,  144c.    12c.     Hie.    104c.  10c. 


RAISING  SQUABS  FOR  MARKET. 

As  to  how  squabs  are  raised  for  market 
we  give  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  P.  B. 
Ketcham,  of  Amity ville,  Long  Island,  as  re- 
lated in  The  Germantown  lelegraph  fifteen 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Ketcham  began  raising  squabs  for  mar- 
ket in  1890  with  700  breeding  pigeons.  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  he  had  2,000.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  these  2,000  pigeons  he  has  built  ten 
pens  of  wire  netting,  each  pen  100  feet  long 
and  12  feet  wide.  They  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  16  feet  and  stand  side  by  side,  and  are 
formed  by  dividing  one  great  wire-roofed  in- 
closure  into  10  parts.  There  are  in  the  pens 
a  few  perches,  placed  at  a  height  of  about 
eight  feet,  for  the  pigeons  to  roost  upon, 
There  are  10  pigeon  houses,  one  for  each  pen. 

In  buying  stock  for  breeding  Mr.  Ketcham 
prefers  Antwerps,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
enough  of  them,  and  so  he  has  crossed  Ant- 
werps with  good,  large  common  birds.  Pigeons 
lay  two  eggs  a  month,  good  birds  laying  10 
months  in  the  year,  from  November  to  Au- 
gust, inclusive.  Then  the  birds  molt,  and  in 
November  the  females  begin  laying  again. 
Where  a  large  number  of  pigeons  are  kept 
there  will  be  some  that  will  molt  a  little  out 
of  ?eison,so  that  there  will  be  some  eggs  and 
some  squabs  the  year  round. 

While  the  pigeon  houses  are  always  kept  as 
clean  as  they  can  be  without  disturbing  the 
pigeons,  only  advantage  is  taken  of  the  molt- 
ing season  for  a  thorough  cleaning.  A  little 
stack  of  tobacco  stems  is  placed  in  the  corner 
of  each  house  for  material,  and  from  this  the 
birds  build  their  nests,  the  male  bird  carrying 
the  material,  straw  by  straw,  to  the  female, 
which  stands  at  the  box  and  arranges  the 
nest. 

When  the  female  has  begun  laying  again  it 
lays  its  two  eggs  on  successive  days,  and  at 
intervals  of  28  days,  or  possibly  less.  On  lay- 
ing the  first  egg  it  begins  sitting  at  once,  the 
male  bird  alternating  with  it.  The  eggs  are 
hatched  in  from  14  to  17  days.  The  squabs 
may  be  two  weeks  or  less  old  when  the  mother 
bird  begins  sitting  on  another  pair  of  eggs. 
The  young  pigeons  would  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  leave  the  nest  to  fly  until 
they  were  four  or  five  weeks  old.  If  it  had 
but  one  nest  the  mother  bird  would  lay  its 
eggs  and  begin  to  hatch  them  in  the  same 
nest  with  its  half-grown  squabs.  At  the  es- 
tablishment described  here  two  boxes,  or 
nests,  are  provided  for  each  pair  of  birds,  so 
that  the  female  that  has  half-grown  squabs  in 
its  nest  may  have  another  nest  in  which  to 
deposit  its  eggs-  By  this  arrangement  there  is 
less  danger  of  the  eggs  being  broken. 

Food  is  provided  in  the  pens  twice  a  day,  in 
troughs  and  on  the  ground,  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  pigeons'  huuger  and  to 


provide  them  with  pickings,  so  that  they  may 
supply  their  young.  Water  is  supplied  in 
small,  shallow  tanks,  The  pigeons  are  great 
drinkers  and  they  bathe  often.  A  pigeon  is 
likely  to  take  a  bath  every  two  days.  The 
principal  food  supplied  to  them  is  cracked 
corn  and  whole  wheat.  In  tbe  fall,  in  the 
molting  season,  plenty  of  hemp  seed  is  given 
to  them,  which  helps  them  to  molt  and  tends 
to  make  them  begin  laying  again  quicker. 
While  these  are  the  principal  articles  of  food, 
there  are  fed  to  the  pigeons  at  intervals,  as 
they  may|requireithem  and  in  limited  quanti- 
ties, other  things  as  a  sort  of  relish  and  to  keep 
the  birds'  appetite  good  and  the  birds  them- 
selves in  good  condition.  What  these  other 
things  are  the  pigeon  breeders  do  not  disclose. 

The  pigeon  grows  rapidly,  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  it  is  ready  to  kill  as  a  squab. 
Squabs  of  good  breed  weigh  seven  or  eight 
pounds  to  the  dozen.  Pigeons  begin  to  lay 
when  they  are  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
and  continue  to  lay  for  twelve  years.  Pigeons 
once  mated,  if  not  separated,  remain  mated 
always. 

In  the  breeding  season  the  pigeon  raiser 
goes  through  the  pigeon  houses  in  winter  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  in  summer  about 
every  day,  and  selects  the  squabs  that  are  of 
the  right  age  and  size  to  kill.  The  number 
varies  from  week  to  week.  There  are  some 
squabs  obtainable  the  year  round.  Mr. 
Ketcham  said  that  in  five  years  he  had  not 
missed  a  week  in  shipping  some,  though  in 
some  months  the  supply  is  very  light.  He 
ships  an  average  of  200  squabs  a  week  for 
eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  alto- 
gether between  7,000  and  8.000  squabs  a  year, 
at  an  average  wholesale  price  of  about  20 cents. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  all  profit.  There  is  to 
be  deducted  the  cost  of  care  and  teed  and  of 
marketing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  original  cost 
of  plant  ill  pens  and  houses  and  of  stock,  but 
when  such  results  as  these  are  obtained  there 
is  in  the  business  what  is  described  as  a  "  good, 
fair  profit." 

A  great  many  more  squabs  than  pigeons  are 
sold.  Prices  are  now  generally  lower  than 
ever  on  account  of  the  extended  facilities  tiir 
carrying  stock  in  cold  storage. 


SOME  MISTAKES   FOR  CORRECTION. 

W  P.  Lyon,  Elghty-four,  Pa. 

I  wrote  you  in  February  about  our  houses, 
poultry  and  feeding.  I  received  a  card  from 
Mr.  Jacobs  saying  we  fed  too  much.  I  re- 
ceived the  April  number  of  The  Pori.TRY 
Keeper  and  in  it  I  saw  a  piece  marked 
'  Awful  Feeding."  It  is  the  piece  which  I 
wrote,  hut  I  do  notthink  I  wrote  it  the  way 
it  was  published.  I  see  that  you  say  I  feed 
the  amount  given  under  "  awful  feeding"  to 
100  head.  Here  is  where  the  mistake  is.  The 
amount  of  feed  is  given  to  100  two-year-old 
birds,  forty  Black  Minorcas  and  sixty  Brown 
Leghorns  and  200  head  of  pullets,  20  head  of 
Plymouth  Bocks,  20  hoad  of  Black  Minorcas 
and  100  bead  of  Brown  Leghorn,  or  300  ill  all. 
The  piece  also  says  we  use  loose  flat  boxes  to 
catch  the  droppings.  We  have  platforms  on 
tressels,  three  feet  high,  and  the  roosts  are 
one  foot  above  the  platform  with  a  board  for 
the  hens  to  walk  up  and  down.  Our  hens 
are  looking  fine.  The  piece  says  "their 
combs  are  looking  pale,  their  earlobes  are 
getting  red."  I  do  not  think  I  put  that  in, 
and  if  I  did  you  should  know  that  it  was  a 
mistake  and  not  put  it  in  print.  You  said  I 
I  do  not  say  anything  about  evening 
feed,  but  still  you  give  evening  feed. 
I  like  the  way  you  give  advise  right 
out,  but  please  rectify  these  mistakes 
next  month  and  oblige  me.  I  received  the 
"Illustrators^  and  I  read  and  read  them  over 
again.  They  are  full  of  useful  things.  Since 
the  weather  has  been  getting  warmer,  we 
cook  our  meat  and  bone  as  soon  as  we  got  it. 
then  we  cut  it  with  the  bone  cutter  and  mix 
about  five  pounds  every  other  morning  in  soft 
feed.  Is  this  as  good  as  to  feed  it  raw '.'  [Yes. — 
Ed.]  We  have  sold  about  75  bead  since  we 
wrote  yon  and  we  has-e  about  225  head  now. 
We  feed,  in  the  morning  mash,  bran  two  and 
one-half  pounds  ;  middlings,  two  and  one-half; 
oats,  ground,  two  and  one-half,  corn  meal 
one  and  one-half ;  every  other  day,  and  we 
put  in  about  five  pounds  of  cooked  cut  butch- 
er's scraps.  We  do  not  feed  at  noon-  \\"e 
feed  now  only  a  few  handfuls  of  screenings 
in  litter,  but  as  the  grass  is  here  we  will  feed 
nothing  at  noon.  How  is  this  morning's 
feed?  Is  it  too  much  or  not  enough?  The 
evening  feed  consists  of  corn,  screenings  and 
oats.  They  have  oue  acre  of  timothy  grass  to 
run  over,  with  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  the  lot. 

[We  apologize  to  Mr.  Lyon  for  the  mistakes, 
as  they  will  happen,  sometimes.  We  suggest 
that  in  summer  no  food  be  given  except  a 
light  meal  of  cut  bone  at  night.— Ed.] 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 
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CARE  OF  CANARIES, 

There  are  few  household  pets  as  popular  §§ 
the  canary  bird,  for  one  or  more  of  these  tiny 
Songsters  may  be  found  in  very  many  of  onr 
homes,  and  a  house  must  indeed  be  gloomy 
when  one  of  these  cheery  little  fellows  fails 
to  brighten  it.  The  home  may  be  a  poor  one, 
destitute  of  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  those 
fcven  in  medium  circumstances,  yet  one  of 
these  little  creatures  will  hop  and  sing  as 
nierrily  in  his  small  wooden  cage  as  in  the 
gilded  cage  of  a  millionaire.  It  takes  so  very 
little  to  keep  a  canary,  that  where  a  person  is 
fond  of  pets,  after  the  first  cost  of  bird  and 
cage,  the  expense  of  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  reason  why  anyone 
could  not  keep  one  of  these  songsters  if  they 
•chose,  although  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  a 
bird  in  the  same  house  with  a  cat.  Though 
the  two  may,  to  all  appearances,  be  the  best 
fr'.ends  in  the  world,  yet  pussy,  unless  an  ex- 
traordinary animal,  is  not  content  with  ordi- 
nary friendship,  but  prefers  birdie  all  to  her- 
self, and  in  the  end  she  generally  succeeds  in 
getting  him. 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  getting  a  bird  i3 
to  see  that  he  is  provided  with  a  suitable  cage. 
This  may  be  of  brass  or  iron  wire,  or  wood, 
and  never  should  any  of  them  be  painted.  If 
you  will  watch  a  bird  in  a  cage  you  will  see 
him  peck  at  the  wires  of  the  cage  often  :  if  it 
is  a  painted  cage  you  will  notice  the  paint  off 
in  little  spots  where  he  has  been  pecking,  and 
it  will  take  but  a  short  while  for  the  white 
lead  to  do  its  work  by  killing  the  bird.  A 
brass  cage  is  also  dangerous  if  not  cleaned 
often,  owing  to  the  verdigris  that  collects  in 
the  crevices.  A  brass  cage  may  be  cleaned  by 
using  ammonia  and  whiting  mixed  to  a  paste. 
Hub  every  part  of  the  cage  witli  this,  using 
an  old  tooth  brush  to  get  into  the  crevices; 
then  wipe  with  a  soft,  dry  cloth,  using  a  dry 
brush  to  remove  all  the  powder  from  the  in- 
terstices. While  cleaning  the  cage  the  bird 
should  be  in  another  cage,  or,  if  tame  enough, 
allowed  to  fly  around  the  room.  Any  bird 
may  be  tamed  e.iough  to  fly  about  the  room 
with  a  Utile  patience,  and  all  birds  should  bo 
allowed  to  exercise  their  wings  a  few  minutes 
each  day  in  this  way. 

The  inside  of  the  cage  should  be  cleaned  out 
every  day.  Always  have  a  layer  of  sand  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cage.  If  a  piece  of  thick 
wrapping  paper  is  cut  out  the  size  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cage,  and  the  sand  placed  on  this,  it 
canine  removed  each  day,  andthebottom  of  the 
cage  be  kept  clean  and  dry.  There  are  sand 
papers  manufactured  for  this  purpose,  which 
can  be  bought  in  any  bird  store,  and  cost  only 
a  few  cents  a  dozen.  After  washing  the  roosts 
be  sure  they  are  thoroughly  dry  ere  replacing 
in  the  cage,  for  if  damp  the  bird  is  in  danger 
of  having  sore  feet.  Give  fresh  drinking  water 
each  day,  and  wash  out  the  drinking  cup. 
Some  birds  will  not  bathe  at  first  and  should 
be  taught,  for  they  can  never  be  kept  healthy 
and  clean  unless  they  bathe  daily.  While  the 
bird  is  in  the  cage  remove  the  bottom  of  cage, 
and  place  the  top  with  bird  on  the  table  over 
the  bathing  dish,  which  should  be  filled  with 
fresh  water.  If  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to 
hathe  sprinkle  a  few  drops  over  him,  and 
when  he  feels  how  good  it  is  it  will  be  only  a 
short;  time  ere  he  bathes  of  his  own  accord. 
In  winter  always  take  the  chill  off  the  water. 

The  plain  canary  seed  is  the  healthiest  kind 
of  food  for  the  bird,  although  a  little  mixed 
seed  occasionally  will  do  no  harm,  but  should 
not  be  adopted  as  a  igeneral  food,  as  there 
is.  a  seed  in  this  mixture  (the  hemp,  we 
think),  which  is  very  fattening,  and  the  con- 
stant use  of  this  seed  in  a  cage  where  the  bird 
has  no  chance  of  exercising  will  in  a  short 
time  result  in  death,  If  the  bird  is  troubled 
with  dizziness  and  falls  from  the  roost. 'take 
away  the  mixed  seed  and  feed  :wholly  on 
plain  canary.  The  practice  of  giving  a  bird 
bits  of  sugar,  candy,  etc.,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  for  aside  from  injuring 
the  voice  the  health  of  the  bird  also  sutlers  in 
•consequence.  Pieces  of  green  are  always 
,good,  such  as  a  bit  of  lettuce  leaf,  chickweed, 
blades  of  grass,  and  if  you  wish  to  delight  the 
little  songster  place  in  the  cage  a  bunch  of 
plantain  seed  bulbs.  Always  keep  a  piece  of 
•  cuttle  fish  in  the  cage,  which  may  be  bought 
•of  any  druggist.  A  piece  of  hard-boiled  egg 
may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

After  buying  a  bird  do  not  keep  it  in  the 
■tiny  wooden  cage  in  which  it  was  brought 
.home  any  longer  than  yoa  can  help,  Don't 
:hang  the  bird-cage  too  near  the  ceiling,  as  the 
'heat  ascends  and  the  bird  may  be  very  un- 
comfortable, particularly  in  warm  weather. 


The  spring  hook  is  an  excellent  thing  tc  B.?S> 
Be  careful  that  the  cage  is  not  hung  in  » 
draft,  and  if  near  a  window  do  not  open  the 
top  of  window  unless  the  cage  is  removed. 
When  hanging  the  cage  outside  do  not  hang 
in  draft  or  sun,  and  in  the  latter  put  some- 
thing over  the  top  of  the  cage  as  a  shade. 
When  carrying  a  bird  in  a  cage  through  the 
streets  for  any  distance  wrap  the  cage  in  a 
newspaper,  to  prevent  the  draft  hurting  the 
bird. — American  Cidlirator. 


AN  AGED  GENTLEMAN'S  EXPERIENCE. 

One  of  our  subscribers  at  Brandon,  Wis., 
states  how  he  built  a  poultry  house,  and  we 
commend  it.  He  also  gives  his  system  of 
feeding  and  asks  us  to  improve  it.  Xow,  here 
is  an  aged  gentleman,  85  years  old,  and  he  i3 
just  beginning,  yet  is  as  enthusiastic  as  a 
younger  person.    He  writes  as  follows  : 

I  have  just  received  The  Poultry  Keepeb 
and  I  am  delighted  with  it.  It  is  like  a  meas- 
ure brimful,  heaped  np,  shaken  down  and 
running  over.  A  little  coarser  print  would 
be  better  for  my  82  year  old  eyes,  but  the 
print  is  very  plain  and  distinct.  Renting  my 
farm  seven  years  ago,  I  procured  a  house  in 
this  village  and  settled  down  to  a  village  life. 
Last  spring  1  sold  my  horse  and  then  spent 
six  weeks  visiting  relatives  in  Illinois.  When 
arriving  home,  my  horse  gone,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  get  up  in  the  morning,  build  a  fire 
and  take  the  world  easy.  What  to  do  was  a 
matter  of  study.  Recollecting  my  son-in-law, 
at  Xorthfield,  Illinois,  had  a  splendid  lot  of 
Plymouth  Rock  hens,  I  wrote  to  him  for  ten 
hens  and  a  rooster. 

I  immediately  commenced  to  build  a  hen 
house,  and  expended  about  $50  in  the  house, 
and  division  wire  fence  around  half  of  the 
village  lot,  which  is  four  rods  square.  The 
house  is  8  by  16  feet,  8  feet  high  on  the  south 
and  5  feet  back,  double  boarded,  with  matched 
ceiling  and  tarred  felt  in  between.  On  the 
rafters  overhead  is  tarred  felt  and  sealed  tight 
and  solid;  on  the  south  double  windows, 
double  w'ndow  high  np  on  thesouth  side,  2x5 
feet,  and  in  the  east  end  a  window  2x2  feet 
and  four  inches,  so  as  to  drop  out  with  a  cord 
attached  on  the  inside  to  shut  it.  Inside  a 
door,  hung  to  swing  in,  with  wire  nettiifg  be- 
tween the  door  and  window  to  prevent  flying 
out  and  opening.  For  that  would  let  them 
out  of  the  yard  ;  the  roost  being  to  raise  and 
to  be  hooked  np  for  cleaning.  I  have  a  drop 
hoard  underneath  the  roost  for  the  hens  to 
drop  down  to  give  free  access  to  the  nests-  My 
house  has  a  dirt  floor  filled  to  the  top  of  the 
si  Us  six  inches.  I  keep  it  littered  with  oid  straw 
and  chaff.  I  clean  it  out  twice  a  week.  I 
have  a  ventilator  in  each  upper  corner,  six 
inch  round  holes,  that  have  slides  over  them 
so  as  to  beshut  tight.  In  the  spring  I  intend 
to  put  an  open  shed  on  the  south  side  for 
scratching  in  rainy  weather.  What  more  can 
1  do  ?  The  house  is  three  feet  east  of  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  barn  and  running  east 
ten  feet. 

I  feed  in  the  morning  oats,  buckwheat, 
wheat  screenings  and  scalded  wheat  bran 
and  shorts,  or  cornmeal  mixed  slightly  and 
salted.  Once  or  twice  a  week  T  feed  bones 
that  I  pound,  and  I  keep  constantly  by  them 
a  dish  of  lime  and  a  pan  of  gravel  and  finely 
pounded  glass.  What  more  can  I  do  in  the 
line  of  feeding  ?  This  is  my  first  attempt  at 
chicken  raising,  excepting  when  I  was  on 
the  farm,  where  I  kept  dunghill  scratchers 
and  garden  destroyers,  and  they  took  more 
delight  in  destroying  the  garden  than  the 
dunghill. 

How  must  f  keep  eggs  fertile  for  hatching  ? 
I  find  in  old  Dr.  Carlin's  a  plan  for  that 
which  is  to  bore  holes  in  boards,  so  as  to 
stand  the  eggs  on  the  big  end  and  exclude 
the  air.  I  am  now  saving  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  in  place  of  the  boaras  I  set  them  in  oats 
with  the  big  end  down.  Is  there  a  better 
■way?  I  subscribe  for  your  paper  and  I  can- 
not understand  how  you  can  furnish  so  much 
knowledge  for  so  little  money. 

The  plan  of  the  poultry  house  is  excellent, 
and  the  only  advice  we  have  to  give  is  to 
suggest  that  in  summer  the  doors  and  win- 
dows be  left  open  and  have  the  ventilator 
closed  in  winter.  Nearly  all  mistakes  and 
failures  in  winter  are  due  to  ventilation, 
which  removes  the  warmth  and  permits 
draughts. 

So  far  as  the  feeding  is  concerned  the  best 
way  is  to  give  the  fowls  anything  that  they 
will  eat  provided  they  are  not  fed  so  as  to  be- 
come too  fat.  If  they  are  on  a  range  in  sum- 
mer give  no  food  except  meat  or  cut  bone  at 
night. 

/ 


TROUBLE  WITH  HAMBURGS. 

Why  one  kind  of  fowls  do  not  lay  while 
another  gives  good  results  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  discussion,  and  we  are  reminded  thereok 
by  a  reader  in  New  Market,  Va.,  who  writes: 

I  have  a  flock  of  Silver-spangled  Hamburg* 
that  do  not  seem  to  matnre  very  fast.  They 
are  now  over  ten  months  old  and  have  never 
layed  an  egg.  Their  combs  have  just  began 
to  put  out.  while  the  cockerels  seem  to  be 
fully  matured  in  every  way.  I  keep  them 
with  other  chickens  of  the  Cochin  variety, 
which  commenced  laying  nearly  three 
months  ago.  They  have  unlimited  range, 
and  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 
Can  you  assign  any  cause  for  their  slow 
growth  ?  What  should  they  weigh  at  matur- 
ity ?  Do  capons  crow  and  do  thei1-  .combs 
grow  the  same  as  cockerels  ? 

First,  we  will  state  that  there  is  no  Stand- 
ard weight  for  Hamburgs.  Cocks  weighing 
six  pounds  and  hens  weighing  four  pounds 
are  quite  large  for  the  breed. 

Second,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  above,  ca- 
pons should  not  crow  nor  should  they  have 
combs. 

Hamburgs  kept  in  the  same  manner  a3 
Cochins,  especially  on  a  «ange,  should  prove 
excellent  layers,  so  when  failure  occurs  it 
makes  the  question — "  which  is  the  best  breed 
of  fowls  " — very  difficult  to  answer.  It  is 
possible  that  Hamburgs  are  more  susceptible 
to  the  effects  of  dampness  or  exposure,  also 
lice  may  have  injured  them  when  young.  If 
they  do  not  seem  to  mature  tne  cause  may  be 
roup  (as  consumption,  catarrh  or  some  other 
form)  with  which  they  may  linger  for 
months,  while  the  hardy  Cochins  may  escape, 
or  some  other  family  of  Hamburgs  may  prove 
hardier,  as  all  birds  of  the  same  breed  are  npt 
alike. 


FANCY  AND  THE  BREEDS. 

Fancy  and  utility  should  go  hand  in  hand, 
but  there  are  some  "fancy"  breeds  that  are 
not  as  suitable  for  the  farmers  as  are  others 
and  it  is  possible  that  extraordinary  claims 
are  made  that  are  not  strictly  true,  not  with 
the  object  of  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
breeder  but  because  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  success  of  the  breed  are  not  considered 
in  detail.  The  breeder  never  overlooks  the 
beauty  of  plumage  of  the  breed.  He  endeav- 
ors to  combine  pleasure  with  profit,  but  fre- 
quently permits  the  color  of  plumage  to  over- 
balance defects  in  other  respects  The  Polish 
fowl  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
known,  especially  the  white-crested  black 
variety,  which  has  been  known  for  over  a  halt 
a  century.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
non-sitter  and  during  the  warm  season  cannot 
be  excelled  as  an  egg-producing  breed.  In- 
deed, any  iperson  who  admires  a  fancy  fowl 
will  give  the  Polish  a  high  position.  Its 
white  crest  and  brilliant  black  plumage  make 
a  contrast  to  be  admired,  but  the  next  con- 
sideration is  will  the  Polish  prove  a  profitable 
fowl  for  the  farmer?  As  a  market  or  table 
fowl  it  does  not  rank  very  high,  and  the  hens 
have  no  reputation  of  superiority  as  winter 
layers.  Their  white  crests  easily  become 
water  soaked  during  rains,  thus  rendering 
them  liable  to  disease,  and  the  crests  also 
serve  as  obstructions  to  the  chicks,  prevent- 
ing them  from  discovering  hawks.  These 
drawbacks  are  such  as  would  not  be  apparent 
to  one  not  familiar  with  breeds,  if  a  fancy 
fowl  was  desired,  yet  they  are  very  important 
from  the  utilitarian  standpoint.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  breed  should  always  be  con- 
sidered. Even  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  which 
are  popular  and  regarded  as  hardy,  will  some- 
times cause  disappointment  if  the  flock  is  not 
well  managed,  and  so  will  the  hardy  Light 
Brahmas  and  Cochins,  for  if  they  are  allowed 
to  become  very  fat  they  will  keep  in  such 
condition  on  a  small  allowance  of  food,  which 
maybe  a  desirable  characrerisLc  in  a  fowl  in- 
tended for  market,  but  not  \n  one  that  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  a  prolific  layer.  It  is  right 
and  proper  to  adhere  to  points  of  plumage, 
but  those  who  embark  in  the  poultry  business 
should  consider  climate,  position  of  the  farm, 
nearness  of  markets,  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  breed  selected  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  purposes  in  view. 
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THE  BEST  KIND  OF  FLOOR. 

Mr.  S.  M.Stowcll,  Aldin,  X.  Y.,  has  tested 
several  kinds  of  floors  for  poultry  houses,  and 
what  he  says  on  the  subject  is  interesting. 
Lack  of  space  delayed  its  publication,  which 
should  have  been  sooner.    He  says: 

"  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  the  readers 
of  Til  K  Poultry  KEEPER  have  had  any  ex- 
perience with  cement  floors  in  their  poultry 
nouses.  I  have  tried  for  years  to  have  warn), 
dry  buildings.  While  1  have  succeeded  in  the 
former  1  have  not  in  the  latter-  I  first  tried 
a  dirt  door,  which  is  all  right  for  a  few  heus, 
say  six  to  eight  in  each  pen,  but  with  more 
the  dirt  soon  gathers  dampness  and  fowls  do 
not  do  well.  Next  I  tried  a  board  floor,  laid 
close  to  the  ground,  without  any  air  space.  I 
found  this  was  worse  than  the  dirt.  1  next 
tried  a  hoard  floor  raised  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  the  ground,  with  a  stone  wall  all  around 
the  building.  This  will  keep  dry  better,  but 
the  buildings  will  be  several  degrees  colder 
than  where  there  is  no  air  space  under  the 
floor.  My  last  experiment  was  last  summer. 
1  built  a  building  12  by  20  feet.  1  first  cov- 
ered the  frame  with  rough  lumber,  then  a 
thickness  of  tarred  felt,  then  matched  pine 
over  that,  and  inside  a  thickness  of  tarred 
felt  on  the  studding;  ,tbe'n  1  sealed  the  top 
and  sides  with  matched  pine.  The  ceiling  is 
live  feet  and  ten  inches.  1  have  a  division  in 
The  centre  and  a  hallway  the.  length  of  the 
building,  with  a  window  3  by  5  feet  in  each 
pen.  I  then  put  in  a  good  cement  floor  over 
the  entire  building.  This  worked  nicely  un- 
til about  January  1st,  when  it  began  to  be 
damp,  and  now  1  am  obliged  to  change  the 
litter  every  day  in  order  to  keep  it  dry  at  all, 
and  if  I  do  not  change  the  litter  for  three 
days  it  will  be  as  wet  as  though  I  had  taken 
a  pail  of  water  and  thrown  it  on  the  floor.  I 
have  15  hens  in  each  pen.  Now  if  anyone 
can  give  me  -my  information  on  the  subject 
of  cement  floors  I  would  be  very  grateful." 

The  walls  and  floor  of  a  poultry  house  are 
sometimes  problems.  If  tarred  paper  is  used 
on  the  inside  of  a  house  it  condenses  moisture 
because  it  is  colder  than  the  surrounding  air 
of  the  poultry  house.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens to  a  cement  floor.  Dirt  floors  cannot  be 
kept  clean  except  by  frequent  renewal  of  the 
earth,  board  floors  become  saturated  with  the 
fluids  of  the  droppings  and  also  assist  in  pro- 
viding harboring  places  for  rats,  the  cement 
floor  being  better  than  any  except  that  it  is 
very  cold  in  winter  and  causes  condensation 
of  moisture.  To  protect  the  fowls  such  floors 
should  be  covered  first  with  an  inch  or  two  ot 
clean  dry  dirt,  and  over  the  dirt  the  use  of 
leaves  or  cut  straw  may  be  resorted  to.  Of 
course  this  means  labor  but  labor  is  essential 
to  success  in  the  poultry  business. 


OPTHALJVWA   AND  DIARRHOEA. 

It  happens  that  sometimes  a  hen  or  two  in 
oock  will  become  blind,  and  without  cause. 
j>owel  disease  may  also  exist,  and  it  seems 
tha,'  when  such  ailments  are  noticed  the  flock 
is  no  cer  in  the  best  condition.  These  symp- 
toms are  described  by  a  subscriber  at  Valley, 
Kebr.,  who  writes  as  follows  : 

I  have  been  annoyed  for  several  years  with 
a  disease  annoying  my  fowls.  Thesymptoms 
are,  di&vrhoea  of  a  yellowish  color,  loss  of  ap- 
petite; they  rarely  die  in  the  acute  stage  of 
The  disease,  but  oftentimes  for  two  or  three 
weeks  or  more,  finally  becoming  emaciated, 
refusing  to  eat  entirely.  There  are  no  head 
symptoms  of  roup.  Among  a  flock  of  fifty 
there  will  he  often  two,  three,  or  more  sick, 
The  rot  appearing  healthy  and  active.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  raise  any  young  chicks. 
1.-  about  ten  days  they  get  the  diarrhoea,  and 
in  addition  they  have  opthalmia  and  become 
bli.vd  and  mostly  die,  so  that  this  year  I  will 
not  Ivy  to  raise  any  at  all.  This  spring  I  had 
abotU  ado/en  mature  fowls  with  symptoms  of 
rheumatism.  They  would  pretty  much  lose 
The  US',  of  their  lens  and  walk  w  ith  difficulty 
and  oui'y  a  tew  steps  at  a  time.  The  worst 
case  wa"  a  large  healthy  cockerel,  which  was 
taken  tXis  way  and  he  would  sit  and  rest  his 
head  on  Abe  ground  the  most  of  the  time  for 
several  \\  x-ks  hut  he  did  not  lose  his  appe- 
tite. He  is  now  getting  better.  My  fowls 
have  more  than  ordinary  care.  Their  house 
is  kept icle'\<n,  no  draughts  in  cold  weather, 
pure  water  ,  rid  good  feed,,  also  grit.  The  dis- 
ease  first  rej  ■ncd  to  appears  to  be  a  germ  dis- 
ease, as  it  continues  from  year  to  year.  I 
have  cured  cises  in  the  first  stages  with  mer- 
curious  table. 1.    I  am  now  moistening  the 


feed  for  all  the  fowls  with  a  very  weak  soln- 
Tion  of  carbolic  acid  Sprinkled  in  a  little  sul- 
phur and  charcoal.  1  am  not  very  well 
versed  in  the  symptoms  or  treatment  of  poul- 
try diseases,  and  1  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  personally,  or  through  THE  Poultry 
Keeper,  your  opinion  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, and  whether  there  is  an  effectual  means 
of  exterminating  the  germ. 

When  any  kind  of  bowel  disease  exists  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  the  food— usually  too 
much— hut  sometimes  too  much  green  bone, 
or  letting  the  birds  out  on  grass  too  early,, 
may  he  the  obstacles.  As  a  rule  overfeeding 
is  the  cause.  The  remedy  is  to  change  the 
food  and  reduce  the  quantity.  The  males 
are  also  fat,  and  if  they  are  removed  from  the 
flock  the  leg  weakness  will  disappear,  as  well 
as  the  blindness,  the  real  difficulty  being 
spinal  affection.  The  medic  ines  used  should 
be  avoided,  as  less  food  and  removal  of  the 
males  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

BROKE  THE  SHELLS  AND  DIED. 

A  reader  at  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  gives  our  sub- 
scribers an  account  of  his  loss  of  chicks,  and 
what  he  says,  with  our  reply,  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  some.    He  writes  as  follows  : 

Some  months  ago  1  purchased  a  lot  of  eggs 
and  started  an  incubator.  All  the  chicks  that 
hatched  out  on  the  20th  day  are  good  and 
healthy.  Those  that  pipped  the  shell  on  the 
21st  day  broke  the  shell  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  around  but  were  unable  to 
get  out  without  help  and  one-third  of  them 
were  ruptured  so  badly  that  they  either  died 
or  we  killed  them.  In  the  eggs  that  did  not 
hatch  we  found  chicks  full-sized,  but  dead. 
Can  you  assign  any  possible  reason  for  this  'i 

I  mentioned  the  fact  of  having  bought  the 
eggs,  because  I  do  not  know  what  results 
have  been  obtained  by  others  from  the  same 
hens.  Would  the  fact  of  the  chicks  being 
ruptured  indicate  anything  wrong  as  to  mois- 
ture or  heat  1  According  to  the  thermometer 
with  the  machine  the  heat  at  no  time  ex- 
ceeded 104  and  nearly  always  was  between 
102  and  103. 

It  is  always  best  to  give  all  the  details  of 
how  an  incubator  is  managed. 

The  cause  of  chicks  failing  to  come  out  of 
the  shells  after  picking  the  eggs  one-half 
around  or  more  may  be  sudden  lowering  of 
temperature,  to  too  much  moisture,  or  to  heat 
being  low  during  the  period  of  hatching,  as 
the  thermometer  may  be  incorrect.  As  a  rule 
but  little  moisture  should  be  used,  and  if  none 
is  given  until  the  17th  day  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage. Again,  the  eggs  may  be  at  fault, 
being  layed  by  fat  hens.  When  chicks  do 
not  break  the  shells  until  the  21st  day  it  indi- 
cates that  the  heat  during  incubation  was 
rather  low,  or  too  much  moisture  was  used. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  all  the  details  to  ar- 
rive at  cause  of  failure. 

A  POINT  FOR  CORRECTION. 

A  writer  at  Falmouth,  Me.,  asks  several 
questions,  and  also  considers  the  advice  given 
in  the  May  issue  as  conflicting.    He  says: 

Being  a  subscriber  of  The  Poultry 
Kkkpeu,  and  being  new  at  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
help  me  on  following  points  iuTHE  Poultry 
Keeper  columns. 

Should  a  hen  house  face  the  southeast,  or 
due  south,  for  the  best  results'.'  I  have  an 
idea  the  former,  on  account  of  the  morning 
sun. 

I  feed  my  chicks  practically  all  that  they 
will  eat,  of  equal  parts  hean  middlings,  corn 
meal,  and  some  clover  meal,  in  combined 
mash  (after  the  first  week).  1  have  been  in 
doubt  about  over-feeding  but  thought  it  set- 
tled in  your  reply  to  "E.  T.,"  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  May  issue,  but  1  am  unsettled 
again  on  seeing  an  editorial  in  the  same  issue 
saying  they  can  he  overfed  and  killed.  Please 
put  me  right  on  this  point.  I  read  that  w  hen 
eggs  are  the  Object  one  should  breed  foreggs 
and  feed  for  eggs.  What  should  chicks  be 
fed  principally  when  being  raised  for  layers  ? 
Wherein  should  the  food  differ  if  raising  for 
broilers ' 

If  the  poultry  house  faces  southeast  it  will 
get  the  warmth  ot  the  sun  much  earlier,  and 
The  southeast  direction  is  the  correct  one. 

Our  reply  to  "R.  H."  was  that  he  could 
keep  grit,  charcoal  and  ground  (not  cut)  boue 


before  his  chicks  all  the  time,  as  they  are  not 
regarded  as  foods  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  Caution  should  be  used  to  not  over- 
feed. 

When  feeding  for  eggs  the  food  should  be 
nitrogenous  (meat,  milk,  clover,  etc.).  and  for 
growing  chicks  food  rich  in  mineral  matter 
to  make  bone,  such  as  cut  boue,  bran,  linseed, 
meal,  etc. 

BOTTOM  HEAT  BROODERS. 

It  is  not  always  that  brooders  fail,  even- 
when  not  constructed  according  to  what  may 
be  supposed  are  the  best  methods,  as  may  be 
noticed  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  D.J.  Knepp, 
of  McYeytown,  Pa.,  who  wriles  as  follows: 

"1  see  so  much  about  bottom  heating 
brooders  and  that  they  are  no  good.  Now 
last  year  I  had  one,  and  1  had  good  luck  with 
it.  I  put  123  chickens  in  it  and  only  Ave 
died.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  any  better 
with  top  heat.  I  feed  nothing  but  cracked 
corn." 

We  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Knepp  was  very 
fortunate,  but  we  have  had  hundreds  to  write 
us  that  they  failed  with  the  same  kind  of 
brooder.  He  did  not  state  the  kind  of  brooder 
or  bow  the  bottom  heat  is  applied.  Further, 
he  crowded  the  brooder,  and  fed  only  cracked 
corn.  He  deserves  credit  for  his  success-  The 
old  hen  gives  heat  from  the  top. 

BORROWING  AND  LENDING. 

Notwithstanding  many  of  the  poultry  show- 
associations  have  a  clause  in  their  rules  and 
regulations  in  their  premium  lists  expressly 
forbidding  exhibitors  from  showing  or  enter- 
ing fowls  they  do  not  own,  the  rule  is  com- 
paratively a  dead  letter.  The  borrowing,  hir- 
ing and  lending  of  birds  for  exhibition  is  a. 
fraud  of  the  rankest  character.  Prizes  won 
on  borrowed  birds  are  often  heralded  through 
the  press,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  de- 
ceive the  public.  Uususpecting  customers 
make  purchases  of  eggs  from  those  who  have 
won  prizes  on  borrowed  poultry,  thinking 
they  will  receive  eggs  from  such  stock.  They 
do  not,  of  course,  know  that  these  prize  birds, 
have  never  seen  the  advertiser's  yards  or 
premises,  and  that  they  were  merely  hired  for 
a  purpose,  which  no  honest  man  would  in- 
dulge in.  No  one  objects  to  a  man's  buying 
stock  good  enough  to  win  at  a  show  if  lie  keeps 
them  and  breeds  from  them.  Any  sales  he 
may  make  from  the  products  of  his  purchase 
are  legitimate.  The  man  who  hires,  borrows 
or  goes  through  the  farce  of  paying  for  fowls 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  are 
to  be  sold  (?)  back  again  to  their  former  owner 
after  the  exhibition  should  never  he  recog- 
nized as  a  fancier.  The  practice  has  no  hon- 
est purpose  in  it,  and  only  one  object  can  be 
the  aim — and  that  aim  any  upright  man 
would  promptly  discountenance. 

This  business  of  gaining  renown  with  bor- 
rowed or  hired  plumes  is  becoming  too  fre- 
quent  for  the  good  of  thepoultry  fraternity.  It 
would  hardly  seem  possible  in  these  days  of 
progress  that  there  are  men  engaged  in  poul- 
try raising  who  make  hiring  or  renting  and 
"sales"  with  a  string  tied  to  them  a  regular 
business,  but  such  seems  to  be  the  case.  Un- 
less there  is  a  remedy  fonnd  that  will  speedily 
eud  the  fake  premium  business  there  will 
soon  be  so  much  discredit  and  doubt  about 
"prizes"  at  the  poultry  shows  that  many 
earnest  and  honest  fanciers  will  inevitably 
have  their  business  injured.  It  would  seem 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  honest  poul- 
trymen  should  combine  for  self-protection  iu 
this  matter. 

It  is  a  question  which  is  worse- — for  a  man 
to  hire,  rent  or  loan  birds  or  make  pretended 
sales,  or  for  a  man  who  embraces  either  of 
these  chalices  to  gain  false  nosition  and  credit 
among  legitimate  prize  winners. 

Cases  may  be  cited  during  the  past  season? 
where  one  fowl  has  won  at  least  three  prizes 
for  as  many  different  exhibitors,  and  was 
{then  returned  to  h.'j  actnal  owner.  A  great 
start  in  this  matter  of  exhibiting  hired  or  bor- 
rowed birds  was  madeat  Chicago  during  the- 
World's  Fair-  The  purchasing  public  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  honest  poultrymen  will 
put  an  end  to  the  dishonest  practices  without 
delay.  It  would  be  none  too  severe  when  a 
man  is  caught  practicing  these  questionable 
methods  for  all  poultry  asMociiuions  to  debat 
him  from  exhibiting  thereafter. — G.  0.  Brown, 
in  Baltimore  Weekly  Sum. 
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A  GOOD   RECORD. — FEEDING  THREE 
TIMES  A  DAY. 

W.P.  Catlio,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  foar  Ulnstratoi-s  and  papers  received 
and  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  with  them. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  is  certainly  a  valu- 
able paper  tor  all  interested  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  I  trust  that  my  subscription 
will  never  be  discontinued.  If  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  take  up  a  little  of  your  valuable 
time  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  little  of  my 
■experience  in  producing  eggs,  and  I  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 

■  my  success.  I  noticed  in  a  poultry  journal  an 
article  on  ''  Egg  Eecords  "  of  different  breeds 
for  four  months,  starting  with  January.  I 
started  February  1st,  189S,  with  twenty-two 
pullets,  White  Leghorns.  In  February  I  re- 
ceived 2D6  eggs:  in  March,  473 eggs,  (one  hen 
sitting  from  the  21st  of  March  on  fifteen  eggs; 
she  hatched  out  fourteen  chicks  all  alive  to 
date.)  In  April  I  received  from  nineteen 
hens  (one  running  with  chicks  mentioned 
above,  and  two  sitting,  one  April  7th,  the 
other  April  9th),  42S  eggs  and  seventeen 
chicks  out  of  twenty -six  eggs,  seven -were  not 
ieitile,  two  dead  in  the  shells;  those  that 
hatched  are  alive  and  well  and  doing  nicely. 
Liuring  February  and  March  the  hens  were 
confined  in  a  barn  12x17  feet,  which  is  very 
cold  on  account  of  being  poorly  built,  the 
drinking  water  was  frozen  every  day  and  the 
hens  never  went  out  of  the  barn  more  than 

■one-hilf  dozen  times  and  then  they  came 
right  in  again.    I  feed  them  three  times  a 

•day,  in  thi  morning  soft  feed  of  bran,  meat, 
vegetables  and  a  little  red  pepper;  st  noon, 
first  class  wheat :  at  nights  whole  corn  ;  the 

■  only  grit  they  had  being  oyster  shells.  Did  I 
make  a  good  start?  I  am  going  into  the 
business  for  my  own  living  and  to  make  it 
fro:n  eggs.  I  give  the  hens  the -very  best  of 
care  ami  1  have  had  no  sickness  among  them. 
I  keep  every  part  of  my  place  thoroughly 
clean  and  I  always  feed  the  first  thing  iu  the 

-morning. 

[Your  hens  may  do  well  for  awhile  but  if 
you  feed  three  times  a  day  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  weeks  when  they  will  be  excessively 
fat  and  will  not  lay  at  all.  Put  them  on 
grass,  giving  only  a  light  meal  at  night,  to 
consist  of  meataud  vegetables  ;. grain  may  be 
fed  iu  winter  only. — Ed.] 

THE  WHITE  WONDER  FOWLS. 

-E.  V.  Stockwell,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

I  would  like  to  contribute  a  few  words  to 
"the  readers  of  your  v  1  luable  paper  of  my  ex- 
perience with  the  White  Wonder  fowls.  I 
sent  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  French,  of  Xew  Haven, 
Vermont,  almost  a  year  ago,  for  a  sitting  of 
White  Wonder  eggs.  She  sent  me  sixteen 
■eggs,  eleven  of  them  hatched,  and. there  were 
only  two  pullets  in  the  lot.  They  were  the 
hardiest  chicks  I  ever  saw  ;  not  one  of  them 
were  ever  sick  a  moment.  The  two  pullets 
•commenced  laying  in  December  and  they 
averaged  15  eggs  apiece  in  December,  25 
apiece  in  January  and  23  in  February.  I  set 
one  of  them  and  she  hatched  nine  out  of 
twelve  eggs,  and  another  hen  hatched  14-out 
of  15  eggs,  and  all  are  well  and  healthy  up  to 
date.  The  White  Wonder  hen  began  laying 
again  when  her  chickens  were  two  weeks  old, 
and  she  layed  an  egg  every  day  fcrr  two 
■weeks,  besides  brooding  her  chicks.  For 
table  use  there  are  none  superior  to  them.  I 
never  saw  such  handsome  dressed  fowls  as 
they  are  and  they  aTe  fine  eating  also.  I 
"  reckon  "  the  reason  they  are  so  nice  is  that 
they  were  originated  in  a  "  Dewey  "  State. 

PRICKLY  CORNFREY  FOR  GREEN  FOOD. 

J.  G.Irwin,  Tioga  Centre,  N.Y. 

I  do  not  think- there  is  any  plan  that  fur- 
nishes so  much  green  food  for  poultry  as 
prickly  corn  frey  for  parties  that  have  no  range 
or  have  to  keep  hens  penned  up ;  31  plants 
the  second  year  will  furnish  green  food  for 
100  hens  sis  or  seven  months  ;  one  plant  gives 
green  food  for  one  day  and  can  be  cut  every 
month.  I  feed  it  to  ducks  as  well  as  to  poul- 
try. 


WHY  THE  HENS  DROOP  AND  DIE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hunt.  Dansville,  Mich.,  states 
that  there  is  a  disease  in  his  section,  which  he 
describes  below,  and  which  may  have  been 
•  experienced  by  others.    Here  is  his  letter: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  hens?  When  they  are  first  taken 
they  stand  with  their  heads  drawn  down  to 
.the*b«y.    After  24  hSurs  they  sit  down  and 


die.  sitting  down  with  their  heads  drawn  un- 
der their  breasts.  The  droppings  are  white 
aud  green,  thin,  but  not  watery.  The  liver 
:is  as  laTge  again  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  soft 
and  o.'agreenkh  brown.  The  gall  is  aiso  as 
large  agaiuas  it  should  be.  The  crop,  when 
first  taken,  seems  all  right,  bat  in  24  hours  it 
contains  a  thin  milky  matter.  The  gizzard 
seems  all  right,  full  of  gravel  and  feed;  it 
looks  all  right  and  healihy.  It  is  all  over 
this  township  that  thousands  of  hens  died  in 
the  last  three  months.  My  hens  have  farm 
run  and  I  hasre  given  them  everything  that  I 
could  think  of,  but  of  no  avail.  They  do  not 
eat  much  after  they  are  taken  sick  and  they 
are  not  very  thirsty. 

Mr.  Hunt  does  not  state  how  he  feeds  nor 
give  any  details  of  management.  Tbey  are 
no  doubt  fat,  and  if  so  the  males  are  also  fat, 
and  should  at  once  be  separated  from  the 
hens.  Jt  is  also  possible  that  the  large  lice  on 
the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks  are  at  fault, 
hence  he  should  try  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil 
on  the  heads  and  necks  once  or  twice.  Give 
no  food  for4S  hours,  keep  the  birds  on  straw 
at  night,  and  remove  the  males.  Then  feed 
lean  meat  once  a  day.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  every  half  gallon  of 
drinking  water  for  a  week. 


WORKING  WITH  ROUP. 

So  many  inquiries  come  in  regard  to  Tonp 
and  how  to  cure  it  that  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  almost  useless  to  give  advice.  Here  is 
a  case,  stated  in  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Iowa, 
which  gives  facts  which  are  fami  iar  to  many, 
and  we  request  readers  to  carefully  look  -over 
this  article.    She  says  : 

My  chickens  seemed  to  be  perfectly  healthy 
until  some  time  in  February,  when  the  melted 
snow,  running  down  the  hill  by  the  hen 
house,  caused  it  to  be  damp  for  them  and  they 
have  been  troubled  with  the  roup  ever  since. 
1  have  been  doctoring  them  as  well  as  I  could 
tinder  the  circumstances  (which  were  not  very 
favorable;,  according  to  directions.  They  have 
not  been  very  bad  any  of  the  time,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  sick  now,  but  so  far 
I  have  failed  to  cure  them.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is  if -I  should  hatch  the  eggs  in  an  incu- 
bator would  my  chicks  be  likely  to  have  the 
roup  or  be  weakly  otherwise.  I  paid  about  fif- 
teen dollars  last  summer  for  eggs  aud  roosters 
and  I  am  anxious  to  save  some  of  the  stock  if 
possible.  The  hens  are  laying  pretty  well  and 
I  think  the  eggs  will  hatch  all  right. 

Thelady  seemsto  have  been  "doctoring"  her 

■  fowls  for  mouths,  and  she  is  still  at  work, 
and  she  cannot  cure  them.  In  such  a  case  is 
it  not  better  to  get  rid  of  them  at  once  than  to 
expend  time  and  labor  on  them  for  mouths? 
In  other  words,  is  any  flock  worth  so  much 
trouble  ? 

-It  is  not  agreeable  to  destroy  a  flock  of  pure- 
bred birds  that  are  valuable,  but  when  roup 
exists  in  a  flock  there  will  be  much  labor  in 
vain.  Eoup  takes  in  many  forms  of  disease — 
scrofula,  consumption,  bronchitis,  etc. — and  if 
it  is  difficult  to  cure  a  human  being  who  is 
given  medicine  in  every  hour,  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  such  diseases 
from  fowls  by  giving  them  kerosene  in  the 
nostrils,  unknown  condition  powders  or  any 
other  substance,  the  dose  being  occasionally. 
Death  is  but  a  matter  of  time,  and  even  if  the 
prospect  of  cure  is  hopeful  such  fowls  do  not 
lay  and  never  will  be  profitable.  Fowls  may 
have  roup  in  a  mild  form,  and  at  times  appear 
apparently  well,  but  they  never  again  Teach 
their  most  useful  stage. 

It  is  a  fact  (for  we  have  tested  the  matter) 

■  that  eggs  from  fowls  afflicted  ,  with  roup 
will  bring  chicks  tint  will  either 
have  some  -form  of  the  disease  or  be 
•very  susceptible  to  it,  and  if  a  single  fowl  is 
attacked  the  disease  spreads  because  the 
ground  becomes  contaminated  and  all  drink 
from  the  same  fountain.  The  remedy  is  _to 
clean  up  the  yards  and  houses  and  then  disin- 
fect two  or  three  times.  The  well-known 
Bordeaux  mixture  is^excellent  and  cheap  for 
that  purpose.  First,  however,  get  rid  of  the 
flock  and  begin  anew,  procuring  birds  only 
from-those  known  to  have  healthy  stock. 


It  may  be  possible  that  some  forms  of  roup 
can  be  cured,  but  it  is  disagreeable  work  hand- 
ling sick  birds,  and  medicine  in  the  food  is 
about  as  efficacious  as  medicine  in  the  food  of 
individuals,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying  diph- 
theria from  the  fowls  into  the  family,  for  in 
some  cases  the  disease  spreads  from  the  fowls 
to  animals  and  human  beings.  It  is  possib  e 
that  eggs  from  such  stock  may  produce  healthy 
chicks,  but  they  should  be  raised  on  a  new  lo- 
cation where  roup  has  never  existed. 


ABOUT    TO    BEGIN.— CAPITAL  RE- 
QUIRED. 

We  have  discussed  how  much  capital  is  re- 
quired, and  what  to  do.  hundreds  of  times, 
and  we  present  the  following  from  a  reader  in 
Chicago,  who  writes: 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  starting  in 
the  poultry  business.  1  have  two  acres  of 
land  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Chicago,  and  I 
would  like  to  start  into  the  poultry  business 
about  October.  I  will  have  to  build  my  own 
poultry  houses.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
breeds  are  the  best  for  profit,  and  what  arti- 
cles I  need  to  start  a  small  poultry  farm,  and 
also  plans  for  houses-  How  much  money 
would  I  have  to  have  for  my  mother  and  my- 
self? What  books  would  you  advise  me  to 
buy? 

The  above  is  short  but  it  would  require  a 
whole  book  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply,  be- 
cause the  writer  would  still  be  in  the  dark  if 
we  attempted  to  explain  all  details. 

To  save  time  we  advise  him  to  get  our  four 
books — "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrators"  aud 
our  book  "  Poultry  for  Profit,"  as  they  an- 
swer the  questions  better  than  could  be  done 
by  us  in  an  article.  One  of  them  has  many 
illustrations  of  poultry  houses.  We  could  not 
pick  out  a  plan  of  a  house  because  all  depends 
on  how  much  he  expects  one  to  cost.  There 
is  no  "best  breed."  We  believe  the  Brahmas, 
Langshans  and  Plymouth  Bocks  will  thrive 
in  that  climate. 

The  articles  would  be  poultry  houses, 
fences,  fowls,  troughs,  roosts,  nests  and  many 
other  things  that  will  be  necessary  as  occasion 
demands. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  start  well  with  less 
than  SI. 000,  but  more  important  is  it  to  begin 
with  a  few  hens  and  gradually  gain  experi- 
ence. 


YELLOW  TINGE  ON  WHITE  FOWLS. 

It  is  probably  noticed  by  many  of  our  read- 
ers that  the  backs  of  white  fowls  gradually 
become  yellow,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.W. 
J.  Wise,  of  Eichmond,  Ya.,  who  wishes  to 
know  the  cause.  ,  He  says  : 

Kindly  let  me  know  through  the  columns 
of  The  Poultry  Keeper  what  feed  (grain) 
is  best  for  pure  white  towls  to  keep  them  from 
having  a  yeilow  tint  on  their  backs.  They 
did  not  have  it  some  time  ago,  but  they  seem 
to  have  it  now.  Is  it  from  feeding  cracked 
corn. which  I  have  been  giving  them, or  what? 
Can  it  be  gotten  Tid  of  in  any  way  ?  I  think 
your  paper  above  the  average  and  I  will  rec- 
ommend it  above  all  others. 

White  fowls  sometimes  lose  their  clear  white 
as  they  get  well  into  summer  or  near  the  close 
of  the  year.  It  is  known  as  "straw  color," 
and  no  white  breed  is  entirely  exempt.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  food  but  is  caused  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  "Where  fowls  are  kept  in  the 
shade  the  straw  color  is  not  so  deep  in  hue. 
It  may  also  partially  disappear  (by  bleaching) 
where  the  birds  are  kept  out  of  the  action  of 
the  sun.  Old  hens  show  the  straw  color  more 
than  pullets.  When  the  fowls  moult  the  new 
feathers  are  white  and  the  birds  again  have 
that  beautiful  clear  white  appearance  so  de- 
sirable, but  the  straw  color  begins  again  and 
gradually  deepens  until  the  tiext  moult.  There 
is  no  remedy  but  to  keeD  the  birds  in  the 
shade. 


W.  H.  SAXE,  Palenville,  N.  Y.,S.  L.  Wyan- 

dottes  a  specialty.    Eggs  St  per  13.   Circular  free. 

White  and  B.  Nlinorcas,  First-class  stock. 
Eggs  $1  per  15.   S.  A.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  EGGS. 

It  has  been  somewhere  laid  clown  that  eggs 
may  be  classified  under  four  varieties— viz., 
new-laid  eggs,  hreakfust  eggs,  cooking  eggs, 
and  eggs  lor  electioneering  purposes  writes 
Dr.  H.  B.  Greeuein  Poultry.  It  seems  rather 
difficult  to  understand  in  whose  interests,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  enterprising  grocer,  this 
somewhat  arbitrary  classification  was  made. 
Moreover,  both  urban  and  suburban  residents 
frequently  find,  at  the  expense  of  their  pal- 
ates, thai  CLjgs  which  can  have  no  pretensions 
to  be  included  ill  any  but  the  last  class,  are 
ticketed  and  retailed  as  "new-laid."  It  is 
far  from  clear  why  such  a  distiuct  line  has 
been  drawn  between  "new-laid"  eggs  and 
"  breakfast  "  eggs,  or  why  the  long-suifering 
purchasershould  be  expected  to  breakfast  ou 
any  but  new-laid  eggs,  in  a  country  where 
farmers  are  constantly  bewailing  their  lack 
of  resource  iu  bad  seasons.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  demand  for  reliable  eggs  exists,  and  if  legis- 
lation, in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
holder,  were  only  directed  towards  a  substan- 
tial abatement  in  the  freightage  charged  by 
our  railways,  we  could  depeud  on  one  class  of 
eggs — new-laid  only — being  supplied  to  the 
consumer,  which,  if  occasion  required,  could 
be  converted,  by  process  of  time,  into  eggs 
for  electioneering  purposes. 

But  to  these  classes  may  be  added  another 
variety,  and  one  which  should  interest  espe- 
cially the  utility  fancier  — viz. .exhibition  eggs. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  the  number 
of  poultry  societies  has  of  recent  years  in- 
creased throughout  this  country,  and  as  each 
society  holds  one  or  more  shows  in  the  year, 
the  fancier  cannot  reasonably  complain  of 
lack  of  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  livestock. 
Apart  from  financial  loss  only  too  often  sus- 
tained by  societies  over  their  show  ventures, 
it  is  questionable  if  this  plethora  of  exhibi- 
tions has  not  been  to  some  extent  a  power  for 
evil  in  tending  to  imbue  the  fancier  with  a 
false  sense  of  the  importance  of  breeding  to 
standard  points  of  comb  and  plumage,  to  the 
total  neglect  of  those  of  utility. 

Iu  the  case  of  the  larger  farm  stock,  such  as 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  the  exhibitor  is  en- 
couraged to  aspire  to  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  standard  of  util- 
ity. The  horse-breeder  devotes  his  energy  to 
turuiug  out, as  the  case  may  be,  the  huuter  or 
the  cart-horse,  the  racer  or  the  cob,  but  when 
exhibited  these  animals  are  judged  by  stand- 
ards which  all,  more  or  less,  aim  at  the  im- 
provement of  the  variety,  iu  speed,  strengtn 
or  stamina,  qualities  which  all  serve  to  make 
it  of  enhanced  value  to  the  community. 
Again,  the  breeder  of  cattle  rears  to  points 
which  will  produce  an  animal  of  the  highest 
possible  value  either  to  the  dairy  or  the 
slaughter-house.  But  what  about  the  poultry 
fancier?  What  is  he  doing  to  make  his  fancy 
one  of  national  benefit  and  to  lilt  it  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  cats  and  the  canaries,  the  mice 
and  the  guinea  pigs? 

The  Poultry  Club  have  done  much  to  pro- 
mote points  of  beauty,  purity  of  breed  and 
size  ;  and  to  some  extent  the  specialist  clubs 
have  been  instrumental  in  differentiating  dis- 
tiuct breeds,  and  in  preventing  them  from 
merging  into  each  other,  as  they  undoubtedly 
would  do  if  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
would-be  inventors  of  so-called  new  breeds. 
The  Poulters'  Company,  some  couuty  coun- 
cils, and  a  few  well-known  and  intlueutial  in- 
dividuals, have  endeavored  to  stimulate  the 
industry  of  poultry  farming  by  giving  lectures 
and  organizing  shows,  more  especially  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  table  poultry. 
But  it  remains  for  the  smaller secieties  to  take 
up  the  other  branch  of  the  utility  question, 
and  see  that  their  show  schedules  contain 
classes  for  the  exhibition  of  eggs,  and  that 
such  classes  have  prizes  attached  to  them  of 
as  great  value  as  thoso  given  for  the  live 
stock.  Those  egg  classes  could  preferably  be 
made  strictly  local,  and  if  judged  by  some 
more  settled  and  definite  standard,  no  doubt 
they  would  bo  more  widely  patronized  thau 
they  are  at  present. 

What  is  the  existing  state  of  affairs  as  re- 
gardsexhibition  of  eggs?  On  walking  tli rough 
a  suburban  or  provincial  show  one  instinct- 
ively pauses  at  some  pen  where  the  number 
of  first  and  special  cards  almost  preeludes  a 
glimpse  ofthe  occupant,  which  is,  perchance, 
some  massive  Plymouth  Kock  or  Brahma 
heu.  After  duly  examining  and  admiring 
the  exhibit,  one  sees,  perliaps.  on  the  floor  of 
the  pen  flu  egg  no  larger  than  a  plover's, 
which  has  been  laid  by  this  immense  and 
wonderful  bird.  It  may  have  taken  the  owner 
of  such  an  exhibit  years  to  perfect  bis  strain  as 
regards  show  points  ;  lie  may  have  crossed 
and  recrossed  iu  order  to  obliterate  some  ir- 
regularity in  comb  or  lobe ;  but  how  many 
times  has  he  done  so  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving the  laying  quality  ofthe  strain  or  the 
size  of  the  egg  ?  On  turning  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  same  show  one  generally  finds  that  if 


there  are  classes  at  all  for  ergs  the  entries  are 
as  meagre  as  the  prize  money,  and  the  prize- 
winners are,  in  all  probability,  not  to  be 
found  among  the  exhibitors  of  the  live  stock. 
And  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  breeders  of  prize  poultry  would  not  breed 
to  points  of  utility  as  well  as  of  beauty  if  they 
were  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  a  desirable 
end  could  be  attained,  not  by  the  formation  of 
utility  clubs  on  different  lines  and  antagonistic 
to  the  specialist  clubs, but  by  infiuencing  socie- 
ties, even  small  ones,  to  offer  more  substantial 
awards  for  egg  and  table  classes. 

Granted  the  classes,  what  should  he  the 
character  of  an  ideal  exhibit  of  eggs?  To  be- 
gin with,  it  is  customary  to  divide  the  classes 
into  two — one  for  white  eggs  and  one  for 
tinted.  Such  a  division  is  perhaps  as  fair  as 
any,  and,  moreover,  is  not  one  of  color  alone  ; 
for  whereas  all  tinted  eggs  can  be  traced  to 
breeds  of  Asiatic  origin,  or  into  the  formation 
of  which  those  of  Asiatic  origin  have  largely 
entered,  white  eggs,  on  the  other  haud,  come 
from  the  fowls  of  the  Mediterranean  or  from 
their  sub-varieties.  Ten  or  twelve  should  be 
the  number  required  for  an  exhibit,  and  in 
choosing  these  attention  should  be  directed 
towards  their  uniformity,  as  well  as  to  color, 
shape  and  size — that  is  to  say,  each  egg,  while 
itself  attaining  to  perfection  in  point  of  its 
color,  shape  and  size,  9hould  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible resemble  its  fellows  in  the  exhibit. 

In  shape  the  egg  should  be  broad  at  one,  end 
and  pointed  at  the  other,  its  surface  should  be 
smooth  and  free  from  lime  excrescences  or 
nodules,  the  shell  being  at  the  same  time 
firm  and  strong.  If  tinted,  the  color  should 
be  evenly  distributed  throughout,  and  if 
wThite  it  should  be  free  from  stains,  blotches, 
or  tendency  to  yellowness.  Eggs  for  exhibi- 
tion ought  to  be  collected  from  nests  which 
are  kept  perfectly  clean  and  in  which  the 
straw  is  frequeutly  replenished.  By  this 
means  the  necessity  for  sponging  the  egg 
with  water  is  avoided,  since  doing  so  gives 
the  shell  a  glazy  appearance. 

More  eggs  should  be  collected  than  are  re- 
quired for  an  entry,  in  order  that  a  uniform 
selection  may  be  made,  and  while  in  process 
of  collection  they  can  be  stored  in  the  dark, 
as  light  will  cause  brown  eggs  to  fade  and 
white  ones  to  become  blotched.  Lastly,  all 
the  eggs  exhibited  should  be  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
judge  were  always  empowered  to  break  one 
egg  at  random  in  every  exhibit  as  a  test  of 
freshness. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
standard  of  judging,  but  were  I  requested  to 
suggest  one  it  would  be  drawn  out  as  follows: 

MAXIMUM — 100  MARKS. 


For  shape  20  marks 

"  color  20  " 

"  size  20  " 

"  uniformity  10  " 

"   even  surface  10  " 

"  weight  of  total  exhibit       5  " 

"  fresh  uess  15  " 

Total   100 


Some  such  standard  would  at  any  rate  give 
the  competitor  an  idea  of  what  was  required 
of  him,  and  if  iu  addition  he  were  encouraged 
with  more  liberal  prize  money  fer  egg  classes, 
we  should  not  only  see  those  classes  better 
filled,  but  should  also  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  another  step  had  been  taken 
towards  making  our  Fancy  an  industrial 
power  in  the  land. 


BORROWING  AND  LENDING. 

Notwithstanding  many  of  the  poultry  show 
associations  have  a  clause  in  their  rules  and 
regulations  in  their  premium  lists  expressly 
forbidding  exhibitors  from  showing  or  enter- 
ing fowls  they  do  not  own,  the  rule  is  com- 
paratively a  dead  letter.  The  borrowing, 
hiring  and  lendiug  of  birds  for  exhibition  is  a 
fraud  of  the  rankest  character.  Prizes  wou 
on  borrowed  birds  are  often  heralded  through 
the  press,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  de- 
ceive the  public.  Unsuspecting  customers 
make  purchases  of  eggs  from  those  who  have 
won  prizes  on  borrowed  poultry,  thinking 
they  will  receive  eggs  from  snch  stock.  They 
do  not,  of  course,  know  that  these  prize  birds 
have  never  seen  the  advertiser's  yards  or 
premises,  and  that  they  were  merely  hired 
lor  a  purpose  which  no  honest  man  would  in- 
dulge iu.  No  one  objects  to  a  man's  buying 
stock  good  enough  to  win  ;it  a  show  if  he 
keeps  them  and  bleeds  from  them.  Any 
sales  he  may  make  from  the  products  of  his 
purchase  are  legitimate.  The  man  who  hires, 
borrows,  or  goes  through  tin:  farce  of  paying 
for  fowls  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  are  to  be  sold  (?)  back  again  to  their 
former  owner  after  the  exhibition,  should 
never  be  recognized  ae  a  fancier.  The  prac- 
tice has  no  honest  purpose  iu  it,  aud  only  one 


object  can  be  the  aim— and  that  aim  any  np- 
right  man  would  promptly  discountenance. 

This  business  of  gaining  renown  with  bor- 
rowed or  hired  plumes  is  becoming  too  fre- 
quent for  the  good  of  the  poultry  fraternity. 
It  would  hardly  seem  possible  in  these  days  of 
progress  that  there  are  men  engaged  in  poul- 
try raising  who  make  hiring  or  renting  and 
"sales  "  with  a  string  tied  to  them  a  Tegular 
business,  but  such  seems  to  be  the  case.  Un- 
less there  is  a  remedy  found  that  will  speed- 
ily end  this  fake  premium  business  there  will 
soon  be  so  much  discredit  aud  doubt  about 
"prizes"  at  the  poultry  shows,  that  many 
earnest  and  honest  fanciers  will  inevitably 
have  their  business  injured.  It  would  seem, 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  honest  poul- 
trymen  should  combine  for  self-protection  ir> 
this  matter. 

It  is  a  question  which  is  worse — for  a  man, 
to  hire,  rent  or  loan  birds  or  make  pretended 
sales,  or  for  a  man  who  embraces  either  of 
these  chances  to  gain  false  position  and  credit 
among  legitimate  prize  winners. 

Cases  may  be  cited  during  the  past  season 
where  one  fowl  has  wou  at  least  three  prizes 
for  as  many  different  exhibitors,  and  was 
then  returned  to  his  actual  owner.  A  great 
start  in  this  matter  of  exhibiting  hired  or 
borrowed  birds  was  made  at  Chicago  during 
the  World's  Fair.  The  purchasing  public/ 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  honest  poultry- 
men  will  put  an  end  to  the  dishonest  prac- 
tices without  delay.  It  would  be  none  too- 
severe  wheu  a  man  is  caught  practicing  these 
questionable  methods  for  all  poultry  associ- 
ations to  debar  him  from  exhibiting  there- 
after.— Geo.  0.  Brown,  in  Baltimore  Hun. 


HATCHING  IN  SUMMER. 

With  a  little  care  in  providing  for  the  sit- 
ting hen,  she  should  bring  off  a  full  brood  in. 
the  summer.  When  she  shows  a  disposition 
to  sit,  it  will  he  an  advantage  to  induce  her 
to  go  on  a  new  nest,  and  in  a  location  away 
from  the  other  hens,  as  a  precaution  and  pre- 
vention of  lice.  The  hen  herself  should  he 
held  up  by  the  legs  and  fresh  insect-powder 
dusted  profusely  through  the  feathers,  while 
a  few  drops  of  melted  lard  should  be  well  rub- 
bed on  her  head,  face  and  neck  ;  or  some  of 
the  advertised  remedies  may  be  used.  The 
nest  should  also  be  dusted  with  insect-powder. 
These  preparations  will  insure  better  hatches,, 
because  the  hen  will  be  more  comfortable, 
and  the  chicks  will  be  free  from  lice  wheiv 
they  are  hatched.  The  eggs  should  be  se- 
lected from  those  that  were  laid  by  hens, 
rather  than  those  from  pullets,  as  the  pullets 
may  not  be  fully  matured,  and  because  chicks 
from  eggs  laid  by  hens  are  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  than  chicks  from  pullets.  During 
the  summer  there  will  usually  be  plenty  of 
eggs  from  which  to  select  a  cluth,  aud  they 
should  be  of  normal  size  and  shape.  Large 
eggs  that  are  rather  round  seldom  produce 
etiicks,  and  it  should  be  tiie  object  not  to 
waste  a  single  egg,  but  aim  to  have  them  alt 
hatch. 


A  CHICKEN=PR00F  FENCE 

I  have  tried  various  modes  of  fencing; 
chicken  yards  with  more  or  less  success,  but 
never  found  anything  that  gave  really  good 
satisfaction  until  recently.  One  of  my  for- 
mer difficulties  was  to  so  arrange  the  posts- 
that  the  fowls  could  not  alight  ou  the  tops- 
and  then  hop  out. 

Two  years  ago  I  built  another  yard  and; 
worked  another  idea  into  my  fence.  I  pro- 
cured somo  short  posts  four  or  five  feet  long; 
and  placed  them  in  the  ground  the  usual 
depth.  I  then  finished  out  the  remaining, 
necessary  height  by  nailing  a  three-inch 
board  to  the  outer  edge  so  that  it  made  the 
post  sis  and  one-half  feet  high.  At  the  bot- 
tom [  placed  two  six-inch  boards  five  inches 
apart.  I  then  nsed  five-foot  wire  netting, 
which  was  put  ou  in  the  usual  way,  making  a 
fence  between  six  and  seveu  feet  high. — 
American  Poultry  Advocate. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  BOWEL  DIS- 
EASE. 

When  the  fowls  have  bowel  disease,  shut  off. 
all  food  and  allow  them  to  fast  or  pick  up- 
their  food.  They  will  recover  sooner  from 
the  difficulty  by  such  treatment  than  when 
medicine  is  given.  A  tablespoon  ful  of  lime- 
water  in  each  pint  of  drinking  water  is  a  sim- 
ple remedy  which  often  serves  as  a  cure  ami 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  mix  vomica  in  one- 
half  pint  of  drinking  water  fora  few  days  will 
often  check  Uiwel  disea-c  when  all  other 
remedies  fail  :  but  the  main  point  is  to  with- 
hold all  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then, 
allow  only  oue  meal  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten. 
days. 
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All  About  Lice. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 
seems  almost  impossible  for  the  chick  to  swal- 
low, finally  refusing  to  eat  ;  when  any  or  all 
of  the  above  symptoms  appear,  then  examine 
the  underpart  of  the  head,  and  the  throat  in 
front  and  at  sides,  for  the  head-louse  and  nine 
times  in  ten  he  will  be  found  snugly  at  home 
amongst  the  down  orsprouting  feathers  ;  then 
apply  two-thirds  glycerine,  one-third  carbolic 
acid,  and  five  times  as  much  water  as  the 
above  mixture." 

SPAULDING'S  LICE  AXD  GAPE  CUKE. 

Dr.  Spalding  says:  "I  promised  yon  a 
specific  against  all  manner  of  mischievous  in- 
sects that  infest  the  poultry  house  and  nests. 
Something  safer  and  surer  and  more  conven- 
ient than  fumigation  or  whitewash,  and  so 
speedy  and  simple  that  when  once  employed 
the  poultiyraan  fastens  his  hold  upon  it  as  an 
entirely  satisfactory  specific.  I  take  for  600 
square  feet  of  house  room,  one-half  bushel  of 
lime,  place  it  in  a  box  in  the  open  air  and 
sprinkle  with  water  and  secure  complete  pul- 
verization, in  other  words,  slake  the  lime 
perfectly,  let  it  get  entirely  cool  and  then  to 
this  half  bushel  of  pulverized  lime  add  ten 
pounds  of  sulphurand  one  ounce  fluid  carbolic 
acid  and  stir  the  whole  with  a  stick  un- 
til well-mixed,  then  it  can  be  safely  handled 
with  the  hand.  After  sweeping  out  thehen 
house  drive  out  all  the  birds,  close  all  the 
donrs  and  windows  and  begin  at  the  further 
end  and  walk  backward,  scattering  the  mix- 
ture freely  all  over  the  floor  and  through  the 
air  onto  the  perches  and  into  the  nests  every- 
where thoroughly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  dense  the  cloud  of  medicated  dust 
that  will  bang  suspended  throughout  the 
whole  interior  of  the  house.  Gradually  it 
settles  everywhere,  in  every  crack  and  crevice 
and  wherever  it  reaches  a  hen  louse  or  other 
insect  he  retires  from  business  permanently. 
It  purifies  as  it  by  fire.  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing on  earth  equal  to  it  for  thoroughness, 
cheapness  and  expedition.  If  the  chicks  have 
roup  leave  them  in  the  house  and  let  them 
stem  the  storm;  it  won't  kill  nor  hurt  them, 
but  the  sneezing  will  be  terrific  and  every 
particle  of  mucous  that  has  accumulated  in 
the  air  passages  and  throat  will  be  expelled 
and  the  medicated  dust  will  reach  every  por- 
tion of  the  membrane  and  cure  it  too.  But 
gapes — that  is  the  deadliest  shot  on  gapes  one 
could  imagine.  It  kills  the  worms  in  the  air 
passages  and  makes  the  chick  cough  them  np 
and  so 'cures  the  case  at  once.  No  horse  hairs 
and  feathers  dipped  in  turpentine  nor  tobacco 
fumigations,  all  of  which  will  endanger  the 
life  of  the  chicks,  but  this  medication  is  not 
only  safer  and  cheaper  but  surer  ;  indeed  it  is 
a  positive  specific.  Now.  .Mr.  Editor,  when 
yju  can  publish  to  the  world  from  positive  ex- 
perience a  remedy  that  is  entirely  harmless 
and  at  the  same  time  a  specific  against  lice 
and  gapes,  you  have  or  should  have  an  influ- 
ence in  the  poultry  yards  of  the  United 
States. 

SURE  REMEDIES. 

The '"Lice  Killers"  sold  for  the  purpose 
are  sure,  and  we  recommend  them,  but  as 
many  readers  will  demand  that  we  give  other 
remedies  also,  we  make  this  special  article 
011  lice  as  complete  as  possible. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  LICE. 

First,  spray  the  poultry  house  thoroughly 
(drench  it)  with  the  emulsion,  then  use  the 
lice  killers  advertised  for  ridding  the  bodies 
of  the  hens. 

How  often  to  spray.  Well,  if  you  have  a 
good  crop  of  lice  do  it  every  day  for  a  week  or 
more  until  you  get  rid  of  them.  Lice  means 
work.  Then,  when  you  are  rid  of  them,  try 
the  coal  oil  once  a  week.  And  grease  the 
heads  of  the  fowls  and  chicks  every  other  day 
until  the  lice  are  gone.  One  application  on 
the  birds,  or  in  the  house,  will  not  do.  You 
must  fight  to  the  bitter  end  or  you  will  be 
conquered.    Yon  must  kill  the  nits  also. 

Dust  lime,  freshly  slaked,  everywhere — in 
the  nests,  on  the  floors,  walls,  and  over  the 
yards.    Here  is  an  excellent  dry  mixture  : 

Lime,  s^ked  1  peck. 

Tobacco  dust,  2  quarts. 

Carbolate  of  lime.'.  1  pound. 

Mix  thoroughly.  If  preferred  use  one  pint 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  (which  is  cheap),  in- 
stead of  the  carbolate  of  lime,  and  an  ounce 
each  of  sassafras  oil  and  oil  of  pennyroyal 
maybe  used.  It  must  be  well  mixed  and 
will  be  found  excellent  for  dusting  into  the 
feathers  of  adult  fowls  also. 

For  the  large  head  lice  melted  lard,  sweet 
oil.  linseed  oil,  or  even  butter  will  auswer. 
Never  use  pure  kerosene  on  the  bodies. 

LICE  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

1.  When  chicks  droop  and  appear  sick  with- 
out cause,  especially  in  summer,  look  for  lice, 
not  the  little  red  mites,  but  the  large  grey 
body  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks. 
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2.  If  you  find  them  use  a  few  drops  of 
gTease  of  any  kind.   Sweet  oil  is  excellent. 

3.  Look  under  the  wings  for  the  red  lice, 
but  use  only  a  few  drops  of  the  lard. 

4.  Never  grease  the  bodies  of  chicks  unless 
lightly,  as  grease  will  often  kill  them. 

5.  Never  use  kerosene  on  chicks,  unless  it 
be  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  to  a  teacup  ot  lard, 
as  it  is  irritating 

6.  Crude  petroleum  is  always  excellent,  and 
serves  as  a  liniment,  but  mix  it  with  twice 
its  quantity  of  lard. 

7.  Keep  the  dust  bath  always  ready.  Use 
dry  dirt  or  sifted  coal,  ashes.  Add  carbolate 
of  lime,  Persian  insect  powder,  or  oil  of  sassa- 
fras to  the  dirt. 

8.  To  rid  the  house  of  lice  saturate  with 
kerosene  (coal  oil),  or  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
everywheri — floor,  walls,  roosts,  yards,  roof,  in- 
side and  outside,  and  repeat  often. 

9.  Dust  insect  powder  in  the  feathers  of 
chicks  and  be  sure  it  is  fresh  and  good. 

10.  Put  insect  powder  and  tobacco  dust  in 
the  nests.  Never  .pour  grease  in  the  nests. 
Clean  them  out  every  week. 

11.  Even  when  no  lice  maybe  present,  use 
kerosene  emulsion  at  least  once  a  week  ;  the 
and  keep  the  roosts  always  saturated. 

12.  No  matter  how  clean  things  may  appear 
look  for  the  large  lice  on  the  heads,  throats 
and  vents. 

13.  Lice  abound  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, but  more  especially  in  summer. 

14.  One-balf  the  chicks  and  young  turkeys 
die  from  lice.  Chieks  or  turkeys  with  hens 
or  turkey  hens  always  have  lice  (either  the 
mites  or  large  lice).   .Remember  that. 

15.  Carbolate  ot  lime  or  slaked  lirne,  dry,  is 
the  cheapest  powder  to  use  for  dusting  over 
the  floors  and  walls. 

16.  Always  aim  to  get  the  solutions  or  pow- 
ders into  the  craeks  and  crevices. 

1".  The  easiest  and  best  way  to  whitewash 
is  with  a  force  pump.  They  are  now  made  to 
force  water  from  a  bucket. 

18.  When  your  chicks  have  bowel  disease 
look  for  the  big  lice. 

10.  No  mites  need  be  present  where  plenty 
of  kerosene  and  carbolic  acid  are  used. 

20.  Lice  mean  work.  Kepeat  these  precau- 
tions and  remedies  frequently. 

21.  The  sleepy  disease  always  means  lice, 
especially  on  the  heads  and  necks. 

22.  Chicks  are  hatched  with  no  lice.  The 
lice  on  them  always  come  from  the  hens. 

23.  To  make  the  kerosene  emulsion  cut  up 
(slice)  half  a  pound  of  hard  soap  in  half  a 
gallon  of  soft  water.  When  the  water  boils, 
and  the  soap  is  dissolved,  remove  it  from  the 
fire,  add  and  half  a  gallon  of  kerosene  (coal 
oil).  Agitate  it  with  a  spray  pump  for  ten 
minutes,  and  a  creamy  mass  will  be  formed, 
which  becomes  a  jelly  when  cold.  Add  two 
ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  the  kerosene 
before  mixing  with  the  soap.  When  you  have 
finished  agitating  the  mixture,  add  five  gal- 
lons of  water,  or  soapsuds  from  the  family 
washing,  and  you  have  the  cheapest  and  best 
mixture  that  can  be  made. 

24.  You  can  make  an  emulsion  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  above  with  crude  carbolic  acid, 
crude  petroleum,  coal  oil,  or  fish  oil. 

25.  The  sprayer  will  force  the  mixture  in 
the  shape  of  a  fine  spray.    See  No.  17  above. 

26.  Air  slacked  lime,  freely  dusted  every- 
where, is  cheap,  and  will  destroy  lice,  gapes 
and  roup. 

27.  The  kerosene  emulsion,  after  it  is  di- 
luted, as  mentioned  in  No.  23,  may  be  used  as 
a  bath  for  dogs,  cats,  oranimal  that  is  infested 
w  ith  lice  or  flees,  but  add  ten  gallons  of  water 
instead  of  five. 

28.  The  odor  of  oil  of  pennyroyal  or  oil  of 
sassafras  is  always  disagreeable  to  vermin. 

29.  Use  only  the  fresh  Dalmation  insect 
powder  which  comes  in  sealed  tin  cans.  It 
costs  about  75  cents  per  pound.  The  Califor- 
nia buhach  is  equally  as  efficacious. 

30.  Do  not  forget  the  advertised  lice  killers. 
At  the  present  day  they  are  greatly  improved 
and  are  very  efficacious. 

31.  In  a  house  10x10  feet  burn  five  pounds 
of  sulphur  once  a  month,  to  destroy  both  lice 
and  disease,  but  be  sure  that  every  hole  and 
crack  is  tight.  Keep  the  house  closed  for  an 
hour  after  burning  the  sulphur. 

This  special  article  on  lice  is  reprinted  and 
improved  from  a  formeT number,  and  contains 
the  latest  ideas.  By  using  this  number  you 
will  know  as  much  about  lice  as  can  be  given. 

This  special  issue  is  a  whole  book 
on  lice,  and  is  alone  worth  the  price  of 
the  paper  for  a  year.  You  will  need  this  issue 
at  some  time,  so  do  not  lose  it.  When  you 
wish  an  answer  to  any  inquiry  on  lice  look 
over  this  number  and  article.  If  you  have  a 
friend  to  whom  you  would  like  a  free  sample 
sent,  drop  us  a  postal  card.  We  aim  to  make 
The  Poultry  Keeper  invaluable  to  you. 
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KEEPING  A  RECORD. 

"  Subscriber." 

I  received  your  paper  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  got  along  in 
the  poultry  business.  I  started  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord with  what  I  had.  I  have  nine  pullets  and 
four  old  hens.  They  are  White  Plymouth 
Pocks.  I  commenced  keeping  a  record  De- 
cember 1st,  1897.  The  number  of  eggs  layed 
in  December  was  33;  eggs  layed  in  January, 
156,  and  in  February, 245;  total,  434.  The  pul- 
lets were  late  hatch.  I  feed  bran  and 
ship  stuff  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening 
corn  and  oats.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
record '.'  I  think  they  will  pay  for  their  feed, 
also  the  pleasure  in  taking  care  of  them. 
Would  you  keep  a  record  still? 

[Yes.— Ed.] 


Rose  C.  B.  Leghorns,  specialty  12  years,  rfarm 
rangel.  S.  C.  Black  Legs.,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs 
from  prize  winners.  »  1.50  per  15,  *2.5o  per  3o. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets ;  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  SI  each.  Eggs  SI  per  15.  Circular 
free.     J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersvil le,  Va. 


YOUNC  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROM  B. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
for  sale,  at  8c.  apiece.  Distance  no  objection. 
Send  for  circular.       Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Stockton,  X.  J. 


STOCK  CHEAP  now. of  finest  strains  Rose 
and  S.  C.  Br.  Leg  .Wh.  Leg..  Bar.  and  Wh. 

Bocks,  W.  Wy.,  Bl.  Langs,  and  Mins..  Bu.  Legs,  and 
Belgian  Hares.   Cir.   W.  W.  KL'LP,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


CUT  CLOVER  (freight  prepaid  on  200  lbs.  lots), 
loo  lbs..  SI. 75.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
S6.5o  and  Mica  Crystal  Crit,S7.oo  perton. 
CLEVELAND  POULTRY  CO.,  Plattsburg, N.Y. 


CUT    PRICES    ON    ALL    VARIETIES  CF 

poultry  and  eggs  remainder  of  season. 

Natural  colored  60-page  book  of  all  poultry,  pigeons 
and  hares,  only  5  cts.     J.  A.  BEBGEY,  Telford,  l  a. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  in  the  lead  as 
best  suited  for  all  purposes.  Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registry.   Prices  low. 

POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Ur->  „„  I  Always  Winners  For 
.  CSranmaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 


S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS,  exclusively,  5  years 
a  breeder.  26  eggs,  SI.  Circular  free. 
Simeon  Tobias,  Cana,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind. 


THE  PERFECTED  I N CU B ATO R. -200  Eggs 

$25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Begulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFC.  CO.,  835  Old 
Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.,  will  sell  you 
Carts,  Wagons,  Buggies,  Carriages  and 
Harness  direct  from  factory. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  voung  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


PUJDf^VA  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
CL/I\CIV/1  STAMPS  FOR  lOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BBOODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  So. 00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys,  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas.  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.W. 
Wyandottes.  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.   D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


KLONDIKES ! 

New  breed;  chickens  can't  fly;  feathers  valuable; 
low  introduction  prices;  cir.  containing  cut  and  de- 
scription free.       WM.  R.  BLACK,  Bolivar,  Ohio. 


NORTHUP'S  1898  MINORCA  CATALOCUE, 

the  most  complete  ever  published  in  descriptions, 
prices,  winnings,  pictures;  contains  much  informa- 
tion, fully  indexed  under  60  headings.  Rose  and 
S.  C.  Minorca  eggs  guaranteed  to  hatch  regardless  of 
distance.   Geo.  H.  Northup,  Raceville,  N.  Y.,Box  K. 


FOR  FANCIERS  OR  FARMERS— Only  Buff 
Leghorns,  pure  bred,  solid  color,  prize 
winners,  five  pens.  Prices  on  eggs  reduced 
May  1st,  $l.5o  per  15,  $2  per  3o.  Young 
chicks  fromone  to  three  dollars  a  dozen, 
according  to  grade.  TERRACE  COTTACE 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  3,  Waverly,  Pa. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 
Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.    Catalogue  free.  Address, 
L.  R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


STANDARD  BRED 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 

Superb  layers  and  prize  winners.  Eggs 
SI. 00  per  13.   Stock  for  sale. 

HOMING  PIGEONS. 

You  ngsters  from  300,  40O,  500  mile  birds. 
$1.50  per  pair. 

C.  HARRY  REED,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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CHICKS  AND  WEAK  LEGS. 

The  fact  that  chicks  become  weak  in  the 
legs  is  not  cause  for  alarm.  It  is  sometimes  a 
good  indication.  Here  is  a  case,  mentioned 
by  one  of  our  Texas  subscribers. 

I  have  twenty-six  Brown  Leghorn  chicks,  sis 
Weeks  old.  I  have  kept  them  free  from  lice 
and  there  has  not  been  a  droopy  one  in  the 
lot.  but  yesterday  morning  I  noticed  one  had 
trouble  in  getting  about;  bis  legs  seemed  to  be 
strong  but  his  toes,  or  rather  its  toes,  doubled 
under  its  foot,  but  when  1  picked  it  up  its 
toes  straightened  out  all  right  and  I  could  dis- 
cover nothing  the  matter.  This  morning  I 
found  another  in  the  same  fix-  Can  you  in- 
form me  what  the  trouble  is  and  how  I  can 
remedy  it  ?  I  am  greasing  their  legs.  The 
chicks  are  with  the  old  hen  and  all  of  them 
seem  to  he  in  the  best  of  health.  Up  to  the 
age  of  two  weeks  I  fed  them  four  times  a  day. 
.Since  then  I  have  fed  them  three  times  daily 
upon  grit,  rolled  oats,  whole  wheat,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes  and  scraps  of  any  sort  of  vege- 
tables that  may  he  left  over  from  our  meals, 
and  three  or  four  times  a  week  I  give  chopped 
meat,  raw  and  cooked. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  feeds  very  often 
and  on  a  variety,  the  climate  also  being  warm 
in  his  State. 

Chicks  will  have  weak  legs  when  kept  on 
damp  ground,  or  when  they  are  on  a  damp 
place  at  night,  as  well  as  when  sulphur  is 
given  (which  is  frequently  an  ingredient  of 
condition  powders),  but  when  chicksare  ap- 
parently healthy,  have  good  appetites,  and 
grow  rapidly,  weak  legs  may  be  eaused  by 
forced  feeding,  their  growth  being  so  rapid 
that  the  legs  are  incapable  of  supporting  the 
bodies.  In  such  cases  no  danger  need  result- 
in  fact,  it  is  a  favorable  indication.  Simply 
feed  less,  giving  bone  meal  and  plenty  of 
finely-chopped  green  food,  using  millet  seed 
in  litter  so  as  to  induce  them  to  scratch. 


HOW  TO  FATTEN  BROILERS. 

It  is  quite  an  undertaking  to  get  a  lot  of 
broilers  fat,  because  the  food  goes  to  growth 
more  than  to  fat,  but  in  this  connection  we 
give  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  from  Depau- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

How  is  the  best  way  to  fatten  broilers  that 
you  wish  to  weigh  about  one  and  one-half  or 
two  pounds?  Is  it  best  to  confine  them  in  a 
park  for  a  week  and  feed  corn,  How  large  a 
park  for  100  chicks.  Ho  you  do  the  same  with 
hens  to  fatten  also.  Would  moth  balls  be  good 
for  lice  in  a  brooder.  Will  it  injure  the  chicks? 
At  present  I  have  1,200  chicks  and  I  have 
more  setting. 

First,  let  us  state  that  100  chicks  in  brood- 
el's  require  but  little  space,  hence  a  square 
6x12  feet  is  ample  if  they  are  to  be  marketed 
before  two  pounds  weight- 
Hens  may  be  fatted  in  the  same  manner  as 
chicks,  but  should  have  more  grain. 

Moth  balls  are  excellent  iu  the  nests  to  pre- 
vent lice,  and  do  not  injure  chicks. 

To  fatten  chicks  do  not  commence  until 
they  are  a  pound  in  weight,  as  it  is  not  best  to 
force  them  when  they  are  very  young.  Give 
them  as  much  food  as  they  will  eat, four  times 
a  day,  in  the  morning  allowing  cracked  corn 
and  wheat,  and  at  night  the  same.  The  other 
two  meals  should  be  of  two  parts  ground  oats 
one  part  bran,  one  part  ground  wheat, scalded, 
adding  a  pound  of  crude  tallow  and  an  ounce 
of  linseed  meal  to  every  two  pounds  of  the 
mixture. 


OLD  SETTIN'  HEN  OUTDONE. 

Science  has  again  smashed  to  smithereens 
theslow,  old  fashioned  ways  of  nature.  The 
latest  smashing  took  place  on  the  farm  of 
Lewis  f.  Baker,  near  Washington's  Crossing, 
a  few  miles  above  this  city- 

Mr.  Baker  is  the  jolly  veteran  who  formerly 
managed  the  Trenton   Almshouse.      He  has 

belli  many  offices  of  hum  I  profit  in  Treil- 

ton,  and  before  he  became  an  amateur  farmer 
be  was  a  local  politician  of  influence.  When 
the  political  complexion  of  the  City  Council 
underwent  a  change  and  the  veteran  was 
ousted  he  retired  from  politics  to  raise  chick- 
ens and  ducks  and  pass  his  remaining  days  on 
his  little  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
River. 

The  old  process  of   hatching  chickens  by 


placing  thirteen  eggs  under  a  lazy  hen  didn't 
strike  Baker  as  up-to-date,  so  he  tried  the  in- 
cubator. He  purchased  the  ordinary  kind  of 
incubator,  and  set  the  machine  to  work  mak- 
ing chickens.  He  had  visions  of  400chickens 
every  three  weeks,  and  In-  saw  the  large  prof- 
its to  be  made  by  selling  spring  fowls  at  35 
cents  a  head  when  the  parcntless birds  reached 
the  age  of  seven  weeks.  Mr.  Baker  once  upon 
a  time  had  a  stand  in  tin  market  place,  and 
he  was  confident  of  finding  customers  for  all 
the  chickens  his  incubator  could  turn  out. 

Pie  got  the  customers  to  prepare  their  pal- 
ates for  the  toothsome  treat,  but  when  the 
three  weeks  had  come  and  gone  there  were  no 
chickens  in  the  ordinary  incubator.  So  beset 
to  work  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  non- 
hatching  ability  of  his  incubator.  Now,  Mr. 
Baker  knew  nothing  about  the  tricky  incu- 
bator, but  he  is  a  mechanic  and  a  student. 

And  his  failure  and  his  lack  of  knowledge 
were  his  success. 

In  trying  to  correct  the  fault  with  the  incu- 
bator Mr.  Baker  changed  the  position  of  the 
coal  oil  lamp,  and,  adding  an  additional  com- 
partment within  the  second  partition  of  the 
incubator  heretofore  in  use.  he  placed  an  addi- 
tional lamp  there,  so  arranging  it  that  he 
could  keep  the  new  compartment  at  an  even 
temperature  by  merely  keeping  the  lamp 
filled  with  oil  and  turning  the  wick  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  Then  he  caulked  up  the  old 
vent  holes  in  the  ordinary  incubator  and  cov- 
ered the  sides  with  a  solution  of  lime,  tar  and 
hemp.  This  done  to  his  satisfaction,  Mr. 
Baker  removed  the  old-style  grooved  wooden 
bottom  whereupon  the  eggs  are  placed  when 
the  ordinary  incubator  is  set  to  work,  replac- 
ing it  with  cut  cork, his  lime  solution  and  raw 
cotton. 

Directly  contrary  to  all  printed  instructions 
on  "  How  to  Bun  an  Incubator,"  which  in- 
structions have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  city  folk  who  thought  they 
saw  a  fortune  in  raising  spring  chickens,  Mr. 
Baker  placed  wet  sponges  in  each  compart- 
ment of  his  modernized  incubator  and  from 
the  centre  of  these  large  sponges  to  the  out- 
side he  run  tin  pipes. 

His  theory  was  that  the  wet  sponges  would 
destroy  the  stench  Irom  the  coal  oil  lamp 
placed  within  and  thereby  remove  that  "  dry, 
tart  taste,"  generally  found  in  the  Heshof  tbo 
spring  delicacy  when  produced  by  the  incu- 
bator through  the  agency  of  the  coal  oil  lamp. 
Twice  daily  he  poured  water  through  the  tin 
pipes,  keeping  the  sponges  wet.  The  top  vent 
holes  he  plugged  up  tight,  and  then  he  gath- 
ered 600  fresh  eggs  in  the  neighborhood  and 
set  the  machine  to  work. 

Now,  ordinarily  it  takes  an  ordinary  hen 
twenty-one  days  to  hatch  a  brood  of  ordinary 
chickens  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  an  extra 
day  or  two  has  always  been  allowed  the  ordi- 
nary incubator  in  which  to  do  the  work.  But 
the  Baker  incubator  knocks  the  ordinary  hen 
out  of  her  job  and  destroys  entirely  the  ordi- 
nary incubator. 

It  was  just  eight  days  on  Friday  since  Mr. 
Baker  placed  his  600  egg<  ;:i  his  incubator.  On 
Friday  he  was  pouring  some  water  down  the 
numerous  tin  pipes  projecting  from  the  top  of 
the  chicken-producing  machine,  when  he  was 
startled  by  hearing  the  familiar  "chirp, 
chirp  !"  Opening  the  incubator  doors  to  turn 
the  eggs,  a  chicken  no  bigger  than  a  humming 
bird  chirped  at  him,  and  not  far  away  was  the 
empty  eggshell.  Mr.  Baker  was  delighted  with 
the  surprise,  for  to  hatch  a  chicken  iu  eight 
days  is  a  feat  never  before  accomplished  by 
incubator  or  hen,  no  matter  how  industrious 
the  hen. 

The  solitary  chick  thrived  ^and  has  been 
joined  by  many  others,  in  fact,  the  eggs  in 
the  Baker  incubator  began  to  pop  as  rapidly  as 
grains  of  corn  held  before  a  glowing  grate, 
and  by  Sunday  320  of  the  600  eggs  had  each 
produced  a  chicken.  By  this  afternoon  Mr. 
Baker  fully  expects  to  have  600  chickens, 
where  ten  days  ago  he  only  had  600  eggs. — N. 
Y.  Evening  Hun. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  New 
Double-track  Line  to  Atlantic  City. — 
With  the  new  schedule  uf  early  summer  trains 
in  effect  May  2Mb,  the  West  Jersey  and  Sea- 
shore Railroad  practically  opens  to  travel  its 
new  double  track  line  from  Camden  and 
Broad  Street  station  to  Atlantic  City.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  tlie  line  from  Camden 
to  Atlantic  City  has  been  actually  rebuilt. 
The  old  light  rails  have  bi  en  replaced  by  new 
Bteel  rails,  weighing  om  hundred  pounds  to 
the  yard,  and  an  entirely  new  road  has  been 
constructed  by  the  grading  necessary  for  the 
double  tracks.  The  grade  crossing  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Jersey  Southern  Railway  at 
Winslow  lias  been  eliminated  by  the  building 
of  an  elevated  roadway  high  above  the  inter- 
secting tracks,  and  thn-  enabling  the  fastest 
trains  to  pass  this  point  without  slackening 
speed.    An  absolutely  new  roadbed  has  been 


constructed  across  the  meadows.  Upon  the 
magnficent  foundation  of  the  old  Camden  and 
Atlantic  roadbed,  which  has  been  building  by 
the  accumulated  work  of  forty  years,  thou- 
sands of  carloads  of  gravel  and  sand  have 
been  placed  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  from  the 
surface  up,  so  that  the  tracks  are  elevated 
above  the  height  of  the  storm  tides.  In  order 
that  the  elevated  tracks  may  the  better  with- 
stand the  action  of  storm  tides,  canals  have 
been  opened  at  intervals  to  carry  the  accumu- 
lated water  beneath  the  roadway  and  the  ex- 
posed sides  of  the  embankment  have  been 
thickly  coated  with  the  heavy  and  adhesive 
soil  dug  from  the  meadows.  The  new  track 
is  as  firm  as  the  old  ever  was,  and  with  these 
protections  and  reinforcements  it  will  stand 
firmly  the  brunt  of  any  ordinary  storm.  The 
new  roadway  has  been  coated  with  an  appli- 
cation of  oil  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  dust  nat- 
urally incident  to  the  new  grading.  Under 
these  improved  conditions  the  West  Jersey 
and  Seashore's  double-tracked  lines  to  Allan- 
tic  City  form  the  finest  and  best  line  of  rail- 
road to  any  summer  resort  in  America.  The 
speed  of  trains  both  from  Broad  Street  Station 
and  Camden  will  be  materially  accelerated 
and  the  time  of  transit  proportionately  re- 
duced. The  rolling  stock  and  equipment 
will  be  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  main- 
tained by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
summer  traveler  to  Atlantic  City  by  this 
popular  route  will  enjoy  the  finest  facilities 
offered  by  any  railroad  in  the  world. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft 
Caps  &  Mails. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

Flit  I.,  Wind  and  H.urT- 
Proof,   sample  free. 

A.F  SWAN,102  Fulton  St,N.Y. 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFC.  CO.,  835  Old 
Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.,  will  sell  you  a 
Bicycle  or  Sewing  Machine  direct  from  factory. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  34  YEARS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Ripley  C0..1  Ind. 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.W.  D  O U  D ,  TURIN,  N.  Y. 

LEADINC  VARIETIES   of  Fancy  Poultry. 

Price  list  free.  Frank  Myers,  Freeport,  111.  Box  1177. 

R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Cames. 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  Wlney,  E.  Salem. I'a. 

CUT  CLOVER  HAY  READY  FOR  USE,  S2 

per  100  lb  sack.   Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo.  X.  Y 

POULTRY  FEEDER  and  Exerciser  keeps 

fowls  at  work.  Circular.   J.  G.  Whiuen.  Genoa.  N.Y. 

B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels  and  Eggs,  Hawkins' 
strain.  Pekin  D'k  eggs.  B.C. Sweet. K.Eddingtou. Me. 

Buff  Leghorns,  true  golden  color.  Egg*  $1  per 
13.   Cir.    Pleasure  Poultry  Yards.  Marysvilie.  Pa. 


BUFF  LECHORNS  - Winners  for  seven  years. 
Circular  free.      Geo.  S.  Barues,  Battle  Cieek.  Mich. 


s 


S A V ED  on  supplies,  books,  papers,  etc.  Cata- 
logue 2a.     Supply  Agency,  Crittenden,  N.  Y. 


CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  $2  per  IOO 
lbs.:  50  lbs.,  SI. 10.  Circular.  WOODHID 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR 

A  very  tine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  being 
shipped  to  all  States.  Potts  Brothers. Parkesburg, Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown, 

S.  L.  YVyandottes.  Tekin  and  Kouen  Duck  eggs  in 
season.  J.  W.  COOK,  Poneto,  Indiana. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Kocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Customers  plea>ed  will)  price*. stock  and  lair 
dealing.    Write      A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

LICE  KILL  more  poultry  than  diseases.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  telling  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
them.   J.  E.  ADAMS,  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 

IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.  Prolific  laying  strains. 
Eggs  SI.50.  G.K.CHALFANT.Hainuionton.N.J. 

ECCS.  -'0  for  $1.  Barred  and  White  P.  Kocks.  B. 
W.  and  Butt  Legs..  AVyans.  and  Mins.  20  other  varie- 
ties cheap.   Cat:i)Cte.   J.  A.  Rubrecht.  Telford.  Pa. 


ECCS  SI  per  15;  S3  per  48:  $5  per  IOO. 
Crass  runs  and  running  water.  Catalogue 

25  varieties  free.    Brookside  Yards,  Nelson.  Pa. 

MAN  ACER  WANTED  lor  a  large  broiler  ranch 
Highest  testimonials  required  as  to  energy, expe- 
rience and  integrity.    C.  Bi>.\  18,  SOQTJEL,  CAL. 


AMERICA'S  FAMOUS  WINNERS,  C.  Ind. 
Cames,  Buff  Legs.,  Buff  P.  Rks.  Cata.  and 
show  record  free.   G.  \V-  Kinzer.  New  Holland.  Pa. 

ROYAL  STRAIN  BLK.  MINORCAS  Winners. 
Bred  in  line  over 20  years,  from  champion  and  im- 
ported stock.  Eggs'  tZJSt 1  per  13.  St.  Bernard 
Dogs  F  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N  Y. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFC.  CO.,  835  Old 
Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.,  will  sell  you 
a  Feed  Cooker  direct  from  factory. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

Sulphur  Preserves  Eggs — Making  Your  Own  Brooder— 
A  Remedy  for  Bowel  Disease. 

The  following  letter  from  a  reader  at 
Bloomington,  111.,  though  containing  several 
questions  which  may  be  interesting  to  many, 
also  has  a  remedy  for  diarrhcea,  which  may 
prove  valuable.    He  says: 

When  you  say  "  not  to  make  your  own 
Tjrooder  "  do  you  mean  to  advise  your  readers 
not  to  make  any  kind,  including  these  illus- 
trated in  the  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator, or  even 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  brooder  ?  Can  chicks 
be  raised  successfully  in  outdoor  brooders  in 
winter  ?  Does  feeding  green  bone  to  hens 
tend  to  harden  the  shell  so  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  chick  to  get  out  ?  Does  the  sul- 
phur process  of  preserving  eggs  discolor  the 
shells  ?  I  sulphured  a  few  early  this  year 
and  they  are  perfectly  preserved,  but  the 
shells  are  very  much  discolored.  Did  I  use 
too  much  sulphur?  For  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  I  wish  to 
say  that  after  losing  a  number  of  'chicks  with 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  searching  for  a 
remedy  in  everything  I  came  across  without 
success,  including  the  \Poyltry  Keeper  Illus- 
trator, that  I  have  at  last  found  an  effectual 
remedy  in  Dulcamara  (Homecepathic),  twenty 
to  thirty  drops  in  a  pint  of  water.  I  have 
tried  this  several  times  and  it  has  cured  every 
time. 

One  reason  why  one  can  make  amincubator 
and  not  make  a  brooder  is  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  chicks  than  to  batch  them.  It  is 
true  that  some  can  make  a  good  brooder  buj 
our  duty  is  to  guard  the  inexperienced,  and  it 
does  not  pay  to  lose  several  dozens  of  chicks 
that  are  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
brooder  made  by  experienced  persons.  Also, 
so  many  get  their  "  improved  ideas"  in  the 
brooder  and  find  out  their  mistake  when  too 
late  to  rectify  it. 

We  doubt  if  feeding  green  bone  will  harden 
the  shells  of  eggs,  as  only  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  lime  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  shell,  but  a  small  proportion  of  silica  in 
certain  gritty  material  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it. 

The  sulphur  process  does  discolor  the  shells 
some  but  sulphur  preserves  the  egg,  however. 

Our  subscriber  gives  his  remedy  for  bowel 
disease,  and  states  that  it  is  better  than  any- 
thing he  has  seen  in  our  publication.  We  ex- 
tend thanks  for  his  remedy  as  we  cheerfully 
accept  anything  that  will  benefit  our  readers, 
whether  it  comes  from  us  or  elsewhere.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  have  other  readers  do  like- 
wise. The  way  to  learn  is  for  all  of  us  to 
work  together.  The  editor  does  not  know  it 
all. 

FOR  SALE.    Eggs  at  $1.50  per  setting  of  15 
of  the  Geo.  Northup  strain  of  Black  Minorcas. 
MRS.  J.  C.  WIRTS,  Delavan,  Wis. 

MADISON  SQUARE  CARD  EN,  NEW  YORK. 

Pri/e-winniner  Butt  Plymouth  Rocks.  Won 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Club's  Sil- 
ver Cup,  February,  1S9S.  for  best  collection. 
To  clear  breeders,  from  SI. 50  each  ;  Eggs 
-S2  per  setting.  Sa  le  is  now  on .  Rush:  Rush: 
J.  D.  WILSON,  Box  B,  Worcester,  N.  Y, 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CH I  CK  ENS,  TU  R- 
KEYS,  DUCKS  AND  CEESE.  A  buyer's 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sale.  Plan  and  view  of  poultry  farm 
finely  illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
-a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  IO  cts.,  giving  many  val- 
uable hints  on  raising  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
Farm, Delavan, Wis.,  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Sr. .Drawer  A 

Maple  Farm  THE  LARC£st  and 

r  FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Duck  Yards  on  this  continent. 

AVe  have  2500  of  these  mammoth  birds  in  our  vards. 
Eggs  in  season,  fertility  guaranteed.  The  new  and 
illustrated  edition  of  our  book,  "  Natural  and  ArtiH- 
cial  Duck  Culture,"  sent  as  a  premium  with  each 
order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price  25  cents.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  ^.meriea's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  C.  White  Legs,  and  W.  Wyandattes. 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 
shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 

TABU'S,  ST.  Y.  P.  O.  BOX  501  . 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


Bone  Meal 
Grannlated  Bone 


CUT  CLOVER  IN  SACKS.  S  1.00  per  100 
Pounds.   J.  C.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.  T. 

LARCE  PENS!  FINE  BIRDS:  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT!  Lt.  Brah.,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Ply. 
Rocks,  Sil.  and  Wh.  Wyan,,  Buff,  Bro.  and 
Wh.  Leg.,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  C.  S.  Ban. 
ECCS  OF  THE  ABOVE,  SI  OO  PER  13:  S2.00 
PER  30.  PEKIN  DUCK  ECCS,  SI. 00  PER  II. 
WHITE  CHINA  COOSE  ECOS,  S2.00  PER 
II.  TURKEY  ECCS,  (H  wild),  S<i.0<J  PER  9. 
SHOOK  BROTHERS,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

FOR  POULTRY. 

Per  100  fi>Bag,  S2.50 

**  iuo  a>  "  2.00 

Uround  Beef  Scraps  "  loo  &  '•  2.oO 
Calcite       -      -  "  200  ft  '•  l.oO 

Crushed  Flint  -  -  "  200  ft  "  1.50 
CruskedOyster  Shells  "  200  ft  ••  1.50 
Price  List  and  Samples  free.  Orders  shipped 
promptly  by  freight.on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  large  quantities  to  Dealers. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARIVJ. 

South   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain).  Persons' interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Illus- 
trated SO  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in  A  DOLLAR 
BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS.  Address, 
W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  49  North  St.,  Boston. 

AN  ECC  PRESERVER. 

The  only  preservative  yet  discovered  that  will 
keep  eggs  in  such  perfect  condition  that  they  can  be 
used  for  all  purposes  with  reliability.  Of  all  the 
methods  and  preservatives  hitherto  discovered  and 
used  for  the  keeping  of  eggs  during  summer  months 
nearly  all  have  proved  valueless.  After  years  of 
laborious  trials,  research  and  experiment  in  pre- 
serving eggs,  we  now  offer  to  the  public  a  recipe  that 
will  do  as  above  stated,  and  one  that  should  be 
owned  by  every  household.  If  you  want  a  copy  of 
this  formula,  and  "The  Western  World,"  a  16-page 
illustrated  familv  paper.one  year. send  50  cents.  Ad. 
Western  World,  S3-92  W.  Jackson  St.,Chicago,Ul. 

Eggs  far  jftatctnpg 

TpOROUGfiBRGD. 

WE  WON  AT  PITTSBURGH  1898 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 

Wyandottes,     ^eVp.  Rocks, 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LECHORNS. 

E.igi)i  Aeres  Demoted  to  Podltry. 


15  ECCS  SI. 50. 
30  ECCS  S2.25 

Belgian  Hares  Si. 00  each 


50  ECCS  S3. 00. 
00  ECCS  S6.00. 


CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa. 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 


Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.    The  first  is  what  diphtheria  is  to 
q  »  I  I  n    human  being-?,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
f\ \J  U  "  m  disease.   Sympto}ns  are,  sneezing  like  a 
*  cold;  slight  watering'  of  the  eyes;  run- 
ning-  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inflammation 
EhfitunatisUL  *n  *ne  tnroatt  canker,  swollen  head  and 
eruptions  on  head  and  face.   A  breeder 
LEa        of  fighting  game  fowl  which  from 

Wt»  4  rvT-pcci    their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
aA^LiS.  others,  gives  us  a  TREATMEXT, 
which  he  says  is  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  for  the 


By  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  giving  his  full  directions  for 
uso.  Cend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  mail,  fi'ee. .  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  magic.  Sold  everywhere. 
Frice.  35c..  6  bottles.  S'2.00.  Express  paid.  Pamphlet  free. 
I  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  MONITOR 

PAPER  PILE 

Binds  securely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c,  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them.  Each  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggre-gating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Lignt  and  handsome. 
PRICE,— All  sizes  12  Inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of, for  "Poultry  Keeper." 
1  or  S  years,  1Q  cents. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
of  this  paper. 


FRANK  B.  E"  ARKLEY  MFC.  CO.,  S35  Olc 
Colony  Bids.,  Chicago,  III,,  will  sell  you 
a  Spray  P<_mp,  Cas  EnginoorCider  f  raes 
cirect  from  fac  iory. 


illfltlllllllHiltl 


•ton  m.WZ*C**r*.rm:mr~m  i 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET 

FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Steel  Gates.  Posts  and  EaU.   Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence  with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Babbit  Fence. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,   8t  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


When  You  Buy 


Buy  the  B@sta.. 

The  demands  of  poultrymen  for 
'/'    ^  something  more   durable  and  more 

't      t      't  lasttner  than  the  old  fashioned  poul- 


1  \  I  lasting1  than,  the  old  fashioned  poul 
'j      0      A  try  netting,  induced  us  to  place  upoi 


H 


a 
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try  netting,  induced  us  to  place  upon 
the  market  this 

KEYSTONE 
POULTRY  FENCE 

It  Is  better  than  any  poultry  net- 

  ting  made.  "Why!  'Cause  it  is  stronger 

%  — being  made  of  heavy  wire — and  will 
last  longer;  because  it  has  horizontal 
wires  and  can.  be  stretched  without 
the  aid  of  top  rails  to  hold  it  up;  can't 
sag  because  it  is  so  constructed  as  to 
take  up  its  own  expansion  and  con- 
traction. Made  in  several  heights  up 
to  6-ft.    Descriptive  circulars  and  prices  on  request. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

65  Bush  Street,  ILL. 


The  Up-to-Date  m*Wc°  efrfVft: 

Can  be  kept  by  any  one,  and  every  fancy  or  market 
poultryman,  great  or  small,  should  possess  one. 


SCORE- CHART. 

^  September 


Egg 


It  contains  twelve  score  sheets,  one  fowls  bought 
sheet,  one  eggs  bought  sheet,  one  feed  sheet,  one 
prize  sheet  and  one  balance  sheet.  This  last  gives 
an  entire  summing  up  of  the  entire  year's  expenses 
and  incomes,  with  their  respective  gains  or  losses. 
Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 

MALLET  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  Winter  SI.,  Boston 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


Grow 

More  plentiful  ev- 
ery day  when  hens 
are  not  molested 
by  lice  and  other 
vermin. 

Pm  D.  Q.  Powder 

prevents  this  most 
effectually,  and  the 
fowls  are  left  unharrassed  by  these 
annoying  pests,  and  are  free  to  derive 
benefit  from  food  and  rest.  In  con- 
sequence they  will  reward  their  owner 
by  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  powder  used.  Saves  the  lives 
of  chickens. 

P.D.Q. 

Powder 

ic  in  no  way  poisonous.  It  could 
even  be  taken  internally  without  do- 
ing harm,  and  it  is  non-explosive. 

Sold  by  all  poultry  supply  and  hardware 
dealers,  sporting  "goods  houses,  grocers 
and  druggists.  One-pound  boxes  25c; 
five  pound  bags,  $1,  of  vour  dealer. 
Postage  1  ct.  an  ounce  extra  if  of  us. 

WORCESTER    COMPOUND  CO., 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


INQUIRIES. 

This  Department  is  "  Replies  to  Inquiries,"  and  is  Open 
to  all 

Sores  on  Heaps.—  What  ails  my  lions? 
Their  eyes  are  filled  with  foam  and  large 
sores  are  on  their  heads  and  under  the  bill. 
They  have  seemed  so  well  and  they  were  at- 
tacked suddenly.— Mrs.  J.  V.,  Inverness, 
Florida. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  may  he  due 
to  insect  pests.  Anoint  once  a  day  with 
equal  parts  vaseline  and  cedar  oil. 


Scoring  and  Marks.— Let,  me  know 
whether  a  judge,  in  scoring,  will  consider  a 
hole  punched  in  the  web  of  the  foot  a  defect 
or  not.  as  I  have  some  chicks  which  I  want 
to  mark,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  any 
from  good  scores  ? — W.  N. 

Such  marks  are  usually  respected,  as  being 
necessary,  and  we  do  not  believe  any  judge 
would  cut  a  bird  that  is  so  marked,  though  in 
the  show  room  bands  are  used. 


Swelled  Heads  on  Turkeys.— Give  me 
a  good  remedy  for  swelled  heads  on  turkeys. 
Out  here  in  Arizona,  abouttwo  orthree  weeks 
after  they  are  hatched,  their  heads  swell,  ac- 
companied by  a  slight  discharge  at  the  nose. 
They  go  around  in  this  condition  for  weeks 
until  finally  they  die  ?— B.  D-,  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona. 

They  have  roup,  probably  due  to  exposure 
and  also  because  it  is  in  the  flock  and  conta- 
gio'ns.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  as  there  is  no 
sure  remedy.  Anoint  heads  and  eyes  once  a 
day  with  vaseline  or  camphorated  oil  and  give 
them  a  few  drops  of  the  oil- 


Substitute  for  Meat.— In  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  on  page  269,  "How  to  Get  Eggs,"  I 
wish  to  ask  if  the  writer  of  the  same  will  al- 
low the  substitute  of  ground  bone  (fresh)  in 
place  of  meat  as  promoting  eoual  or  better  re- 
sults?—C.  L.  F.,Fitehburg,  Mass. 

Ground  bone,  free  from  fat,  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  adhering  meat,  mayserve  nearly  as 
well,  but  there  is  no  complete  substitute  for 
meat. 


Florida — About  Hatching. — 1.  When  is 
the,best  time  to  hatch  chicks  in  Florida?  2. 
What  kind  of  mothers  do  the  White  W  yan- 
dottes  make  ?  3.  Is  it  good  to  set  a  pullet  the 
first  time  she  gets  broody  V— F.  B.  VY  .,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

1.  In  the  Florida  climate  chicks  may  be 
hatched  from  March  to  July.  2.  Excellent. 
3.  Yes,  if  she  desires  to  sit  let  her  do  so. 


Roof  of  Poultry  House. — Will  yon 
kindly  inform  a  subscriber  how  to  construct  a 

roof  of  a  poultry   ..>.  >«un  sheeting  paper 

and' shingles,  so  as  to  have  an  air  space  be- 
tween the  same  as  the  walls  and  oblige? — O. 
L.  C. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  better  to  shingle  the 
roof  and  then  fasten  the  tarred  p^per  to  the 
under  side  of  the  joists,  from  the  inside. 


Impure  Mottled  Javas. — We  purchased 
a  trio  of  Mottled  Javas  from  a  dealer  this 
spring.  We  are  now  hatching  the  eggs,  and 
all  the  chicks  that  are  hatched  have  feathered 
legs.  The  old  birds'  legs  are  unfeathered. 
There  is  no  show  for  the  mixing  of  breeds,  as 
we  keep  only  the  Java  cockerel.  Do  the 
feathers  on  the  legs  show  an  impurity  in  the 
breed,  or  will  they  disappear  with  maturity? 
—P.  H.  T.,  Salesville,  Montana. 

If  there  is  even  the  slightest  trace  of 
feathers  the  birds  are  not  pure-bred  Mottled 
Javas,  nor  will  the  feathers  disappear. 


Loss  of  Ducklings. — I  had  about  50 
young  ducklings  this  spring  and  nearly  all  of 
them  died,  apparently  nothing  being  the 
matter  .  with  them.  I  fed  them  on  corn 
bread  with  poultry  powders  mixed.  I  did 
not  letthem  out  in  the  wet  or  give  them  any 
water.  They  seem  to  he  stopped  up  behind  ? 
J.  W.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Corn  bread  alone  is  unsuitable,  and  yon 
should  not  use  condition  powders  unless  birds 
are  sick.    Change  the  diet,  giving  grass,  po- 


tatoes, or  any  bulky  food,  and  if  on  a  range 
give  no  food  at  all, 


Preserving  Eggs.—  Kkiiosene.— Give  me 
the  directions  for  preserving  eggs  in  vaseline 
and  lime  water.  Where  can  I  obtain  kero- 
sene for  hen  houses.  —  "  -New  Sub.,"  Bunker 
Hill,  W.  Va. 

We  will  have  a  special  number  on  preserv- 
ing eggs  in  our  next  issue.  Kerosene  (coal 
oil)  can  be  bought  of  any  grocer. 

  ii&Si.kii  A 

CROP  BOUND. 

The  great  bags  which  hang  down  from  the 
hens,  that  is,  the  heavy  crops,  are  unsightly. 
A  reader  at  Med  ford.  Ma>s.,  makes  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  in  relation  thereto: 

I  have  a  hen  which  is  crop  bound.  I  think 
the  crop  is  very  large  and  full,  hanging  down 
very  noticeably,  and  every  once  in  a  while 
she  goes  through  some  contortions  to  move  it 
about.  This  morning  I  noticed  Brown  Leg- 
horn hen  which  I  have  open  her  mouth  wide, 
as  if  she  had  something  in  her  throat  that 
bothered  her  and  I  wondered  if  it  might  not 
be  gapes.  I  do  not  know  much  about  poultry 
and  I  am  just  starting  in  to  learn. 

Ordinary  hard  crop  bound  may  require  an 
operation  to  remove  the  contents,  but  the 
"baggy  crop"  which  exists  with  healthy  hens 
is  only  a  distension  due  to  the  fowl  eating 
and  drinking  enormously,  though  sometimes 
indigestion  may  cause  the  food  to  pass  into 
the  gizzard  slowly.  No  remedy  is  required  as 
the  fowl  will  not  be  benefitted  by  treatment. 

Adult  fowls  seldom  have  gapes,  When  a 
hen  gapes  it  is  usually  due  to  a  cold  or  perhaps 
sore  throat. 

It  is  possible  that  our  subscriber  feeds  his 
hens  too  heavily,  as  happens  frequently  with 
beginners. 

MAKING  A  SILO  FOR  POULTRY. 

Farmers  and  pcultrymen  are  partial  to 
green  food  in  winter  and  some  are  interested 
in  ensilage.  The  following  from  a  Florida 
subscriber  is  a  request  for. information  on 
silos : 

"  Please  state  how  to  make  a  silo,  and  how 
to  prepare  green  food  for  fowls  in  winter. 
Will  it  keep  herein  the  South  until  used?" 

We  will  lay  clown  in  brief  form  a  few  rules 
which  will  include  the  whole  subject  in  a  nut- 
shell, as  follows : 

1.  A  silo  is  a  barrel,  tank,  hogshead,  pit, 
box,  or  anything  that  will  hold  green  food. 
They  can  be  bonght  ready  made  of  any  size. 

2.  The  larger  the  silo  the  better,  and  it 
must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  great 
pressure. 

3-  The  more  pressure  on  the  contents  the 
more  perfectly  the  air  is  excluded.  If  pressed 
as  closely  as  tobacco  in  boxes,  so  much  the 
better. 

4.  Corn,  clover,  alfalfa,  grass,  beet  tops, 
pea  vines,  or  anything  may  be  put  in  the  silo, 
but  all  materials  must  be  packed  in  firmly 
and  then  weighted. 

5.  All  materials  must  be  as  near  maturity 
as  possible  ;  that  is  corn  is  used  when  the 
ears  are  about  beginning  to  glaze,  and  clover 
is  cut  when  in  blossom  before  the  blossoms 
turn  brown.  This  is  because  very  young 
plants  contain  too  much  water. 

6.  Everything  that  goes  into  the  silo  must 
be  cut  as  fine  as  possible  so  as  to  pack  well. 
The  material  will  then  be  ready  for  use  for 
poultry  in  the  winter  season. 

7.  The  contents  will  keep  for  a  year  or 
more  provided  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  If  the  air  enters  fermentation 
will  result. 

8.  Cabbage  and  such  watery  substances  are 
not  suitable  for  ensilage. 

9.  A  silo  should  be  about  8x8  and  eight  feet 
deep,  though  it  may  be  smaller.  A  barrel  is 
too  small,  as  the  t«p  and  sides  of  the  ensilage 
spoil  first. 

10.  To  explain  how   to  give  pressure  sup- 


pose that  a  barrel  is  used.  Have  the  head  of 
the  barrel  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  opening. 
Pack  the  contents  into  the  barrel,  put  ou  the 
loose  head,  and  then  put  heavy  stones  on  the 
head,  the  more  weight  the  better-  Keep  on 
filling  in  the  material  until  the  barrel  is  full, 
leave  the  head  on  and  set  a  heavy  stone  on  it. 

11.  A  silo  will  be  just  as  serviceable  in 
Florida  as  elsewhere. 

12.  When  using  the  material  always  re- 
place the  head  (or  top),  and  the  contents 
should  be  so  closely  packed  as  to  require 
picking  out  with  some  instrument. 

13.  A  silo  four  feet  deep  and  4x4  feet  will 
hold  more  material  than  will  be  wanted. 

14.  It  will  prove  the  cheapest  food  that  can 
be  used,  will  provide  a  variety,  and  the  ma- 
terial will  be  succulent  an  1  highly  relished. 
We  have  seen  cats  eat  ensilage  made  from 
green  corn  stalks.  They  will  readily  accept 
the  bulky  food  as  an  agreeable  change  from 
the  dry  grain. 

OVERFEEDING  PREVENTS  LAYING. 

No  flock  of  hens  will  lay  if  they  are  fed 
three  times  a  day.  It  is  tiue  that  for  awhile 
the  heavy  feeding  will  induce  production, 
but  the  hens  will  gradually  accumulate  fat 
until  they  will  cease  work  altogether.  The 
objection  to  the  noon  meal  is  that  the  hens 
will  become  accustomed  to  receiving  their 
food,  running  after  the  attendant  for  more 
whenever  he  appears,  taking  no  interest  in 
scratching  or  seeking  any  portion  of  their 
subsistence,  and  will  always  appear  hungry. 

The  feeding  of  three  meals  a  day  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  have  made  the  Light 
B  rah  mas  appear  to  some  as  unprofitable. 
They  are  well  adopted  for  confinement,  and. 
when  kept  in  yards  must  be  carefully  fed  on 
nourishing  food  rich  in  egg-making  material; 
but  the  confinement  induces  their  owners  to 
fear  that  the  birds  will  not  be  properly  sup- 
plied, hence  they  are  fed  all  they  desire,  and 
they  soon  cease  laying. 

Foraging  is  the  natural  occupation  of  all 
birds  of  the  domestic  kiud,  and  when  de- 
prived of  their  liberty,  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  litter  in  which  to  scratch  during 
the  day  for  small  grains  or  seeds.  Whenever 
the  hens  are  loafing  in  the  yards  and  do  not 
scratch,  withhold  all  food  until  they  find 
that  they  must  work. 


VARIETY  AND  COST. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  hen  will  be  almost  as 
much  when  she  does  not  lay  as  when  she  is 
producing  eggs,  because  the  food  may  be  de- 
voted to  the  storage  of  fat  on  the  body  or  to 
provide  animal  heat  in  winter.  It  is  also 
possible  to  feed  the  hens  on  foods  which  will 
not  provide  the  constituents  of  the  eggs.  The 
failure  to  procure  eggs  maybe  because  one  es- 
sential substance  is  lacking.  An  egg  contains 
everything  that  enters  into  the  body  of  a 
chick,  which  contains  bones,  and  if  the  food 
does  not  contain  sufficient  lime  to  form  the 
bones,  the  eggs  cannot  be  complete. 

To  induce  hens  to  lay,  therefore,  the  food 
must  be  of  the  proper  kind.  Quantity  of  food 
will  have  no  effect  if  the  food  is  unsuitable. 
There  being  a  certain  cost  for  keeping  a  hen, 
it  is  evident  that  the  more  eggs  the  larger  the 
profit  will  be,  because  the  first  cost  always 
must  be  met — that  of  sustaining  the  hen.  A 
dollar  expended  for  proper  food  is  better  than 
fifty  cents  for  food  that  is  not  really  needed, 
as  the  larger  sum  will  at  least  result  in  the 
hens  being  more  productive.  While  the  smaller 
amount  may  be  a  total  loss-  Feed  for  eggs, 
not  for  fat,  and  do  not  attempt  to  be  economi- 
cal by  withholding  foods  that  are  apparently 
costly,  but  essential- 
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E.  R.  CI  BBS,  BREEDER  ana 

dealer  in   Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs. 
Jpe.Lop-0  ired     Himalayas.  Belgian 
-Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Kah- 
Suuubi/aujp  for  circular    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


20  Eggs  $1,  45  for  S2, 
100  Eggs,  assorted,  S4, 

White  1'  Rooks.  White  Wyan  ■ 
dottes.  Single  anil  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  White  Coch- 
ins, White'Minorcasanfl  Pekin 
Ducks  Also25  Barred  I'  Rock 
eggs,  $1. 100  forSS.  or  20(1  for»5 

Best  stock  ai  Lowest  Prices 

Catalogue  tree  if  you  mention 
this  paper. 

Emanuel  Scnieber,   -   Brandywine,  Ohio. 


fte  Star  Mil 


Invention  of 
C.  A.  McFETRIDCE. 


SEND    FOB  CATALOGUE 

Star  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company, 

Box  10,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  self-regulating. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  KltTUL  CO..  ttuincy.  III. 


A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

know  bow  to  run  tbe  busi- 

there's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

but  nine  out  of  ten  fail  in  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the 
Secret  ortiaccess  witii  Poultry  or  how  to  get  The 
Money  in  Hens.  1)0  you  know  how  to  yet  it  v 
Our  new  poultry  book  will  tell  you  how.  It  tells  you 
all  about  Poultry  Explains  why  a  lew  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  fail.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  Farm  and  Poultry  paper  "Way- 
side Gleanings.'  3  mos.  for  1U  cents.  Address, 
P.B.  Wayside  Pub.Co.,Clintonville,Conn. 


THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO' 


A  new  instrument  in  tbe  musical  line, 
which  can  be  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  First  through  the  mouth- 
piece, which  gives  the  sound  of  brass  instru- 
ments a'td  fine  tones.  Second,  by  singing  or 
cpeakiug  into  tbe  large  hole  on  the  back, 
which  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  i*  suited  to 
imitations  of  reel  instruments,  Bag- pipes, 
Puuch  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
inproinptu  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  will  fur- 
nish music  for  Ho  ne  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, v  iriety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  po  'lid,,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each.  Given  free 
for  two  3-month  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


Incubators, 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our  1898  CATALOCUE 
tells  you  all  about  the 
WORLD'S  CREATEST  IN- 
CUBATORS and  BROOD- 
ERS. Sen, I  for  one.  All 
Machines  Warranted. 


prairie  §lale 

Incubator  Qo.. 

\     HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


3.  W.  SMIT 


BESKSHTRE,  Chester  Whits, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Ilol- 
Btein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
v   and  House  Does.  Catalogue. 
;ochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


NEVER  BEATEN 

1  (mt?^-^1        /"^B^ — J  '  "         t'ie  many  shows  in 
'•^nfftRRaB^-B..,,^"  ;|rrj,a  v.l.ifh  it  h;i»  participated,  f 
^SEiiaiflliP1^  there  must  be  something 
...  the  superiority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  6NCUBATCR 
'Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
'  mntic.  yoa  put  in  the  ecgs.  the 
"  eliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
and  many  things  of  value  to 
the  poultry  man  in  our  now  book.  Sond  Klcts.  forit. 
I  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QUINCYJUS 
m  inn  inn  1  mini  1  
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^CATALOGUES?! 

POULTRY* 
.^SUPPLIES^ 


« TRIO  Of  LICE  KILLERS. 

Lambert's  Death  to  Lice 
POWDER  for  fowls,  body 
lice.  OINTMENT  for  head 
lice  on  children  or  chick- 
ens. SPECIAL  for  mites 
and  spider  lice.  Samples 
10c.  each,  by  mail,  all  three 
for  25c.  Book  with  full  partic- 
ree  D.  J.  LAMBERT, 
Manufacturer,  Apponaug, 
R.  I.  Box  P. 


STANDARD  BRED 

s.  c.  brown  Leghorns, 

Superb  layers  and  prize  winners.  Eggs 
Sl.ooperl3.   Stock  for  sale. 

HOMING  PIGEONS. 

Youngsters  from  300,  400.  500  mi  le  birds. 
SI. 50  per  pair.  r 

C.  HARRY  REED,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
■will  make  young  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day,  t>u  other  kind  like  it. 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  It  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  w  ill  h-'  Inst  when  the  price  for  eggs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  In  alt h  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  leed  dealeis  or  by  malt 
If  you  can't  sot  it  *end  to  us.  Ask  first 
One  pack.  25  cts.  live  SI.  Large  2-1  b.  can  31.20.  Six  cans 
Exp.  paid.  85.  Sami  le  .if  Best  I'oi-ltby  Paper  sent  free. 
L  S,  JOHNSON  &  CO.. 22  Custom  llou.sn  St.,  Boston  Marf. 


Incubatorand  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty  Catalogue  free  Address, 
R.  OAKES,  B'oomington,  Indiana 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

raOUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 

0r\  prove*  it  if  you  use  it.    Semi  6c  for 
"    new  128  page  catalog  and  study  th» 
merits  of  our  machines.  Hasvalu* 
fi  at-le  points  on  artificial  incubation 
•and.  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari* 
et>  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.    Sizes  50  to 
800.   Prices  from  **.00  to  *70.0O> 
DES  MOINES  INC'B.  CO. 
Box  -17  DEaMOINES.IOWd 


THEDA1SY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST   in    the   WORLD.    At  the 

Washington.  D  C  ,  Poultry  show,  held 
in  .Ian.  '1)7,  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
g  Cutters  took  first  premium.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  tern  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  arjd  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 
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SEND  2c.  STAMP  FOR 


ORE;  911  FILBERT  ST.  PHILA.PA. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

Very  choice  selection  of  this  popular 
breed  now  ready  for  shipment.  Prices 
reasonable    Stock  can  be  registered. 

POTTS  BROS.,  Parkesburg,  Pa, 

KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S.  C,  White  Legs,  and  IN.  Wyandottss, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
FABIUS,  W.  Y.  I'.  6.  BOX  301  . 

stamp  for  Catalogue. 

THE  COMPASS  WHISTLE. 


Here  is  the  trtust  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  beard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  t>>p  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  need'  points  true  North  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
6  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  i>t:c 
can  readily  Keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
pl>  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  a'nl  powerful 
known.  It  can  bo  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it!  Such  a  whistle  should  be  In  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dug  <>r  a  gun.  fur  its  pierci'ig 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  ono 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  thi>t  it  can  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
belt,  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Free  for  two  3 month  s  inscribe rs  at  15 
cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  (50  cents. 


The  Premier  Green  Bone  Cutter 


Is  fitted  with  BA  E1L1  BE  A  KINGS,  which  now  makes  Cutting  Green  Bones  for 
^  eatatoffue.MMiifloKaI.ouJ  it,  for  stamp. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,     ...    Box  20  ,   .   .  .     CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 


v  ith  TUB  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

simple.  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 

.  ■.ui  i  i  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Guaranteed  to  batch  a 
:rr  percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
t,  than  any  other  Hatcbj 


WITH  TUB 


WOODEN  HEN 


MoHt  efficient  small  incubator  <-Tei 
invented.  Perfect  in  every  detail 
Just  the  thing  for  poultrr  ratting 


on  a  small  scale. 


Catalan?  free. 
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REGULATED  EGGS  AND  SITTING  WITH 
THE  FOOD. 

'  'New  Beginner."  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Having  taken  The  Poultry  Keeper  ever 
.since  February,  and  having  studied  every- 
thing carefully,  even  to  advertisements,!! must 
say  that  I  have  profited  wonderfully  by  it, and 
I  would  not  do  without  it  as  long  as  I  raise 
ipoultry. 

I  have  gone  almost  entirely  by  instructions 
-found  in  its  valuable  columns  ever  since  its 


to  sit  and  that  was  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock. 
About  the  loth  of  May  I  commenced  to  get 
discouraged  for  fear  I  was  going  to  be  too  late 
with  any  but  this  one  hatch  so  then  I  com- 
menced to  feed  a  trifle  heavier,  and  not  scatter 
them,  but  feed  in  a  litter.  The  result  was, 
that  all  the  larger  hens,  in  about  ten  days, 
w  ere  doing  just  as  1  wanted  them  to  do.  They 
got  lazy  and  wanted  to  sit.  Now  with  a  Leg- 
horn I  had  it  was  something  else.  The  heavy 
feeding  fattened  her  too  much  and  she  became 
egg  bound,  as  the  other  three  had,  which  I 


eggs,  and  I  have  up  to  this  date  not  lost  a. 
chick  from  disease  and  I  have  followed  as  close 
as  possible  one  rule,  "not  feed  too  much." 

I  never  feed  clear  corn  meal.  I  use  what  is 
called  chop  feed,— corn  and  oats  equal  one 
parts — and  my  chickens  are  growing  fine,  and; 
act  always  hungry.  When  they  are  fed  they 
look  for  it.  .Now  I  think  this  is  a  good  shew- 
ing for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  an.l  I 
expect  another  spring  to  give  up  railroading 
entirely  and  go  on  a  farm,  for  I  know  I  can 
make  poultry  pay  if  any  one  can  after  my  suc- 


EXHLBITION  GAMES. 


iflrst  arrival,  which  was  the  February  number. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  of  my  success.  I  had 
twelve  hens  and  a  rooster,  of  common  stock, 
or  '■  scrubs,''  as  they  might  be  called,  as  there 
were  all  kinds,  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins,  Minorcas,  and  I  think  in  part 
Black  Langshans.  About  the  time  I  got  my 
first  paper  I  had  three  hens  die  from  what  I 
no  v  know  as  egg-bound.  After  reading  the 
flintpaper  Iro  n  disposed  of  this  difficulty, 
and  have  not  had  but  one  sick  hen  since,  and 
'she  is  getting  better. 

I  fed  as  the  directions  stated  in  the  March 
number,  and  it  was  only  a  week  before  I  was 
getting  from  seven  to  nine  eggs  every  day 
from  my  nine  remaining  hens,  and  when  I 
came  to  set  some,  to  raise  some  chicks  from 
thoroughbred  which  I  sent  away  for,  it  was 
almost  imnossible  to  get  one  to  sit  for  me  np 
to  May  25th.    I  was  unable  to  get  but  one  hen 


lost.  I  at  once  took  her  by  herself  in  a  small 
pen  and  gave  her  nothing  to  eat  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  I  also  oiled  the  vent  with 
sweet  oil.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  T 
went  to  look  after  her  when  I  found  a  soft" 
shelled  egg  in  her  coop.  I  then  gave  her  very 
sparingly  of  wheat  and  in  a  few  days  she  was 
as  bright  as  ever,  and  in  about  a  week  after  I 
put  her  back  in  the  yard.  She  was  laying 
again. 

Now  my  Barred  Plymouth  Bock  that 
hatched  the  first  litter  brought  out  11'  chicks 
from  my  own  eggs,  raising  all  of  them,  and 
she  only  stayed  with  her  chicks  four  weeks 
and  now  she  is  laying  every  day  again.  Asto 
my  other  hens  with  chicks  I  have  one  with 
twenty  White  Cochins,  one  with  seven  Wyau- 
dottes,  one  with  eleven  Buff  Cochins,  one  with 
twelve  ducks,  one  with- eighteen  Buff  Cochins 
and  one  sitting  on  fifteen  Whita  Wyaodottes 


cess-so  far  this  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  what  makes  trie 
bsst  dust  hath  for  chickensas  my  worst  enemy 
is  lice  thus  far,  and  if  I  can  find  something  to 
keep  them  down  I  will  be  all  right. 

[For  a  dust  bathspade  up  a  yard  or  two  of 
ground  after  every  rain,  and  if  necessary  sift 
the  dirt.— Ed.]   

"  Money  ix  Squabs  "  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting book,  published  by  Ceo:  JS.  Howard 
&  Co.,  of  "The  Feather,"  1407  F.  stre.  t,. 
northwest;  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Howard 
is  an  authority  on  pigeons  and  sqnal>=, 
and  the  book  is  the  best*  of  its  kind  ever  is? 
sued.  Its  price  is  50  cents,  which  is  low  (■<  u- 
sidering  thatsnch  books  are  rare  and  have 
not"  a' wide  field  for  sale.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  and  the  hook  will  b»  sent  hv  n*  F«t 
75~centSf  or  we-will  send  the  book  at  50  cents. 
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( Continued  from  July. ) 

While  referring  to  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  chickens  perfectly  clean, 
perhaps  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  rec- 
ommend  giving  them  all  the  liberty  they 
want,  or  at  least,  all  yon  can  afford.  A  brood 
or  ilock  of  chickens  kept  iu  an  enclosure  con- 
taining no  more  signs  of  vegetation  than  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  and  with  uo  more  shelter 
from  the  broiling  sun  than  is  enjoyed  in  that 
gay  and  festive  locality,  and  with  no  living 
thing  within  their  reach  except  each  other, 
would  not  be  likely  to  thrive  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  We  have  heard  and  read  of 
cases  where  chickens  thus  confined  did  rea- 
sonably well  if  fully  supplied  with  green 
food  iu  addition  to  usual  care  ;  but  while  this 
might  possibly  be  the  case  with  fowls,  we  have 
yet  to  be  convinced  that,  as  a  rule,  the  plan 
can  be  made  to  work  equally  well  with  chick- 
ens. We  would  not  crowd  a  yard  with  either 
chickens  or  fowls  so  long  that  the  ground 
would  be  as  bare  and  hard  as  a  mall  on  Bos- 
ton Common.  It  would  be  useless  to  expect 
success  for  it  would  surely  never  come,  and 
"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heartsick."  It 
is  a;,  natural  for  a  fowl  to  eat  grass  as  it  is 
lor  a  cow  or  an  ox,  and  it  has  frequently  been 
stated  that  a  hundred  ordinary  fowls  wilj 
consume  as  much  grass  as  a  cow.  'Where  they 
are  deprived  of  this,  it  is  always  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  wallet,  because  it  is  unnatural. 

The  importance  of  a  constant  supply  of 
clean  water  also,  for  chickens  (as  well  as 
fowls)  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It 
would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
this  matter,  but  we  have  so  often  been  utterly 
astonished  at  the' amazing  indifference  shown 
in  this  direction  that  we  call  attention  to  it- 
When  giving  the  chickens  their  breakfast, 
their  water  dish  is  washed  and  filled;  all  right 
so  far,  but  perhaps  in  an  hour  it  has  become 
filled  with  dirt  ;  or  possibly,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  some  oft<s,  their  "dish  is  op- 
set,"  which  is  no  worse,  however,  than  if 
filled  with  dirty  water  unfit  for  use.  If 
"  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  "  it 
is  equally  so  of  successful  chicken-raising. 
Look  after  your  chickens  a  dozen  or  twenty 
times  a  day.  Go  your  rounds  like  a  watch- 
man if  necessary,  every  hour,if  not  to  do  any- 
thing for  them,  to  see  if  anything  needs  to  be 
done.  The  mother  does  not  always  lay  aside 
her  sewing  or  her  book,  and  go  into  the  nurs- 
ery simply  to  pick  her  babe  off  the  floor  and 
place  it  in  the  bed  again,  from  whence  it  has 
tumbled  out,  but  she  goes  there  to  see  if  it  is 
sleeping  peacefully  and  is  all  rigid.  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise,  oh,  chicken-man  or  woman. 
Go  among  your  charge  frequently,  to  see  if 
Ihey  are  all  right.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
we  admit,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  suc- 
cessful business  that  is  not  attended  with 
more  or  less  trouble.  In  fact,  this  little 
world  is  full  of  trouble,  and  you  must  bear 
your  part  of  it. 

We  have  found  skim-milk  most  excellent 
food  for  somewhat  advanced  chickens  in  sum- 
mer, or  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
their  food  warm.  We  always  mix  it  with 
their  Krain,  using  it  instead  of  water-  We 
prefer  not  to  scald  the  milk,  because  so  doing 
produces  a  constipating  effect  on  the  bowels, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  use  it  for  young 
chickens  except  in  warm  weather.  We  once 
tried  an  experiment  with  about  200  chickens, 
mixing  the  most  of  their  food  with  milk, 
from  the  time  they  weighed  one  and  one-half 
or  two  pounds  until  maturity,  and  think  we 
never  had  a  better  flock.  We  do  not  see  how 
Bkim-milk  can  be  made  to  yield  larger  or 
quicker  returns  than  when  fed  to  poultry, 
end  especially  to  laying  In  ns,  of  which  we 
will  speak  more  at  length  by  and  by. 


When  chickens,  however  reared,  are  large 
enough  to  seek  a  roo.^t  at  night  we  usually  re- 
move the  entire  broods  reared  by  hens,  and  a 
great  portion  of  those  reared  in  brooders,  from 
the  smaller  houses  which  they  have  hitherto 
occupied,  into  more  ample  accommodations, 
not  only  that  they  may  indulge  in  this  roost- 
ing propensity,  which  is  of  very  great  advan- 
tage to  them,  hut  also  to  thin  out  the  occu- 
pants of  the  smaller  houses  and  leave  more  el- 
bow room  and  breathing  space  for  those  re- 
maining in  them.  We  are  notadvocating  the 
total  overthrow  of  all  domestic  arrangements 
and  the  ruthless  sundering  of  the  strongest 
family  ties  ;  but  it  is  true  that  in  natural 
chicken  culture  it  often  occurs  that  Iiarents 
and  children  must  be  remorselessly  torn  from 
each  other's  embrace,  and  while  this  is  heart- 
rending iu  the  extreme,  we  endeavor  to  quiet 
the  floppings  of  conscience  with  the  reflection 
that  it  is  unavoidable  and  "must  be  did" 
and  that,  after  all,  no  great  harm  is  done  to 
either  party.  Both  will  live  through  it,  and 
perhaps  both  be  happier  than  ever-  We  have 
known  cases  where  bipeds  of  much  greater 
pretensions  and  far  more  liberal  endowments 
manifested  much  sorrow  and  sadness  when 
first  leaving  the  parental  roof,  but  after  be- 
coming accustomed  to  their  new  surroundings, 
seeing  new  faces  and  making  new  friends  and 
acquaintances,  seemed  more  happily  situated 
and  more  contented  than  before,  and  if  the 
old  folks  saw  them  once  a  year  they  consid- 
ered themselves  lucky.  By  allowing  such 
thoughts  and  considerations  as  these  to  pos- 
sess the  mind,  and  viewing  the  matter  from 
this  standpoint,  the  separation  of  the  afore- 
said chickens  from  their  parents,  and  the  re- 
moval of  so  many  to  new  quarters,  loses  much 
of  its  sadness,  and  as  they  are  still  near 
neighbors  and  daily  mingle  together  as  be- 
fore,it  is  rather  of  an  advantage  to  them  than 
otherwise,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  talk 
the  matter  over  in  their  little  gatherings,  and 
compare  notes,  which  is  much  better  than 
talking  about  their  neighbors. 

When  chickens  reach  this  stage,  whether 
reared  by  the  natural  or  artificial  method, 
their  future  treatment  is  precisely  the  same, 
the  only  difference  in  their  condition  being 
that  the  former,  having  become  attached  to 
the  mother  hen,  have  to  sutler  the  grievous 
pangs  of  loneliness,  perhaps  akin  to  home- 
sickness, which  pangs  are  of  course  unknown 
to  brooder  chickens. 

Where  immediate  economy  is  important, 
these  larger  quarters  referred  to  can  be  ob- 
tained quite  quickly  and  cheaply,  by  building 
houses  five  or  six  feet  square  (depending  upon 
how  the  boards  will  cut  to  the  bestadvantage) 
in  the  form  of  sheds,  say  five  feet  high  in 
front  and  three  feet  high  in  rear,  boarding 
the  front  down  eighteen  inches  from  the  top 
and  six  inches  up  from  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  opening  three  feet  high,  to  which  a  move- 
able and  self-fastening  front  or  door,  either  of 
tight  boards  for  cool  nights,  or  of  fine  mesh 
poultry  netting  for  hot  nights  can  easily  be 
arranged.  These  houses  can  be  made  of  cheap 
boards  and  the  roof  and  sides  covered  with 
tarred  paper.  The  roosts  should  be  not  less 
thau  three  inches  wide  and  movable,  to  ad- 
mit of  their  frequently  being  taken  out  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  kerosene, and  should 
he  only  high  enough  from  the  floor  to  not  in- 
terfere with  the  chickens,  say  fourteen  or,  at 
most,  eighteen  inches.  The  house  being  so 
open,  and  resting  as  it  should,  on  a  platform, 
admits  of  the  most  thorough  cleaning,  as  it 
can  be  easily  overturned  and  every  part  of  it 
rendered  accessible  to  the  artist  of  the  white- 
wash brush,  and  as  easily  righted  again. 

We  will  resume  and  finish  this  subject  in 
our  September  letter. 

W.  H.  Ecdd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
tiuulh  NaUck,  Mass. 

HOW  TO  CLIP  THE  WINGS. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  clip 
the  wings  of  a  fowl  Mr.  T.  S,  McGilli  vray, 
iu  Farming,  expresses  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject as  follows  : 

"  We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  saying  that, 
if  there  is  a  marked  stupidity  among  the 
fraternity,  it  is  the  usual  way  we  find  fanciers 
clipping  birds'  wings,  including  poultry. 
This  Stupidity  is  not  confined  to  the  novice 
alone,  but  we  find  it  in  old  poultry  fanciers. 
The  old  instruction  solemnly  spoken  was, 
'  (  lip  only  one  wing,  so  that  the  bird  cannot 
balance.    If  you  clip  the  two  it  cau  fly.'  This 


advice  has  gone  from  month  to  ear  for  genera- 
tions given  by  wise  acres  whose  information  is 
all  founded  on  antiquated  hearsay,  and  who 
never  investigate  for  themselves.  The  aver- 
age fancier  clips  the  wing  while  it  is  closed. 
In  this  way  one  cannot  help  not  only  disfig- 
uring the  bird,  but  the  heavy  warm  feathers 
which  grow  on  the  half  of  the  wing  next  the 
body,  and  which  nature  intends  more  as  a 
coverlet  to  keep  the  bird  warm  than  to  assist 
inflight,  are  removed.  Bight  underthis  warm 
coverlet  of  feathers  is  the  lung,  anil  when  this 
part  of  the  wing  has  been  removed,  there  is 
nothing  to  protect  the  lung,  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  there  is  almost  a  bare  spot  so  far 
as  body  feathers  are  concerned.  The  sleet 
and  wet  falling  on  the  unprotected  lung 
causes  pneumonia,  which  is  followed  by  a 
lingering  death  or  a  delicate  bird. 

"  Experience  and  experiments  prove  that 
birds  after  a  little  practice  fly  higher  and 
farther  with  only  one  wing  clipped  than  with 
two.  When  only  one  is  clipped  they  are  apt 
to  injure  themselves  by  going  with  great  force 
against  the  weakened  side. 

HOW  TO  CLIP. 
"Extend  the  wing  fully.  Then  cut  each 
pinion  feather  between  the  shaft  and  quill 
from  the  middle  of  the  wing  to  the  top.  Do 
the  same  with  the  other  wing,  and  all  is 
right.  The  bird  cannot  Hy  ;  he  is  not  disfig- 
ured (in  fact  when  walking  round  you  could 
not  tell  that  the  wings  were  clipped)  ;  and  his 
lungs  are  still  protected  by  nature's  cover- 
lets. 

HOW  TO  PIXIOX. 

"It  is  generally  recommended  to  pinion 
pheasants  at  two  mouths  old.  We  have  per- 
formed the  little  operation  at  all  ages,  and 
never  had  one  die  from  the  effect. 

"The  operation  requires  no  skill.  It 
means  to  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  clip  tho 
wingsott' at  the  first  joint.  The  birds  never 
seem  to  mind  it,  and  in  less  than  a  week  it  is 
all  healed  over.  This,  of  course,  would  not 
do  for  birds  that  were  intended  to  be  let  loose 
in  a  game  preserve,  as  they  can  never  fly 
agaiu.  But  for  breeding  stock,  to  be  fenced 
in  fields,  it  is  much  better  than  running  the 
risk  of  watching  and  clipping  their  wings, 
when  necessary." 


BEWARE  OF  THE  GENTLE  CAT. 

The  enemy  that  really  kills  the  largest: 
number  of  chicks,  and  which  does  the  great- 
est damage,  is  the  family  cat.  We  might  at 
once  say  that  "ourcat"  does  not  kill  them, 
for  that  is  just  what  all  say.  The  cat  that;, 
kills  chicks  goes  on  at  the  work  insidiously. 
She  allows  the  chicks  to  roost  on  her  back, 
eats  out  of  the  same  dish  with  them,  and  ap- 
parently loves  them.  She  well  knows  how- 
important  it  is  to  use  diplomacy.  She  would 
protect  them  if  necessary.  But  at  night  the 
cat  becomes  a  beast  of  prey,  and  even  during 
the  day,  when  she  has  reason  to  believe  no 
eye  is  upon  her,  she  will  slyly  reach  out  a 
paw,  quickly  kill  a  chick,  draw  i.  under  her 
bodys,  pretend  to  he  asleep. ami  watch  her  op- 
portunity for  carrying  it  to  some  secure  place. 
It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  no  cat  ever  lived 
that  will  not  kill  a  chick,  and  yet  we  never- 
saw  a  person  who  ever  ow  ned  a  cat  that  would 
kill  clinks.  Each  frnuh  ballSVfcS  its  own  cat. 
free  from  the  vice,  but  the  cats  live  and  the 
chicks  are  gradually  thinned  out.  They  are 
counted  some  day  and  only  one-half  of  the 
chicks  put  in  an  appearance.  Not  a  dead 
chick  has  been  seen,  but  the  total  number 
hatched  cannot  be  found.  The  hawk  comes 
in  for  condemnation,  and  the  rat  and  mink 
also,  but  the  real  depredator — the  cat — lies- 
quietly  sleeping  with  tlve  remaining  chick 
sitting  on  her  back. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  state  also  that  the 
cat  destroys  more  birds  and  their  eggs  thau 
any  living  creature.  She  can  climb  a  tree  or 
reach  them  on  the  ground.  She  has  the 
patience  to  wait  and  wait,  and  she  finally  ac- 
complishes herobject.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  young  birds  are  destroyed  by  cats,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise,  with  a  cat  or  two  on 
every  farm,  hunting  over  every  portion  of  the 
ground,  and  Up  every  tree  and  bush,  that  our 
birds  are  not  exterminated,  and  as  cats  will 
kill  birds  they  will  kill  chicks.  More  than 
this  the  real  work  of  the  cat — catching  the 
rats — will  be  overlooked  in  her  zeal  for  se- 
curing birds.  She  has  no  occasion  to  catch 
rats  as  long  as  it  is  so  easy  to  live  on  young 
chicks  and  birds,  which  are  ready  hatched  for 
her  use.  ind  the  consequeuce  is  that  the 
friends  of  the  farmers — the  birds— are  de- 
stroyed, while  his  enemy,  the  rat,  revels  in 
luxury  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  guardian 
cat.  And  this  difficulty  is  multiplied  where 
there  are  several  cats  on  the  farm.  We  al- 
lude particularly  to  the  pet  cat,  the  cat  that 
eats  with  the  chicks,  and  the  one  that  is  the 
pet  and  the  pride  of  the  family. 
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THE  SILO— GREEN  FOOD  FOR  WINTER. 

This  is  the  season  for  storing  away  green 
food  for  winter,  and  in  response  to  many  re- 
quests of  readers  we  give  the  following  on  the 
subject,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  rules  that  may 
he  pasted  up  for  reference. 

1.  A  silo  is  a  pit,  box,  barrel,  hogshead,  or 
any  receptacle  for  green  food,  and  is  used 
principally  by  dairymen,  for  preserving  corn- 
stocks  (blades, also)  that  have  been  cut  up  fine 
for  that  purpose. 

2.  NTot  only  corn,  but  clover,  any  of  the 
grasses,  cabbage,  or  green  food  of  any  kind, 
may  be  stored  in  the  silo. 

3.  A  silo  must  be  air  tight  and  strong,  as 
great  pressore  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
press  the  cut  food.  The  materials  in  the  silo 
should  be  pressed  as  closely  together  as  chew- 
ing tobacco  in  a  box. 

4.  The  materials  should  be  as  near  the 
maturing  stage  as  possible,  but  not  fully  ma- 
tured. For  instance,  corn  is  cut  when  the 
ears  begin  to  glaze,  and  clover  is  cut  when 
just  blossoming.  This  is  done  to  arrest  the 
nutritive  matter  in  the  stalks  and  leaves  wbile 
the  sap  is  on  its  way  up  to  fill  out  the  seeds. 

5.  If  cut  too  green  and  young,  the  materials 
will  consist  mostly  of  water,  and  contain  but 
little  nutrition. 

6.  Mow  yonr  grass,  cut  it  very  fine  (half 
inch  lengths  for  fowls)  and  pack  it  closely  in 
your  silo,  which  may  be  a  barrel  or  hogshead. 

7.  Suppose  you  use  a  hogshead.  Take  the 
head  out.  and  nail  strips  across  the  head  to 
hold  it  together.  Trim  the  edges,  so  as  to  al" 
low  the  head  to  sink  into  the  hogshead.  Put 
the  green  material  in  the  hogshead,  ram  it 
down,  put  the  head  down  on  the  green  food, 
and  then  put  heavy  stones  on  the  head,  so  as 
to  get  all  the  pressure  you  can.  This  pressure 
excludes  the  air  from  the  material,  and  pre- 
serves it. 

8.  Yon  can  add  green  material  from  time  to 
time  until  the  hogshead  is  full,  but  always 
keep  it  pressed. 

9.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  must  have  great 
pressure.  A  few  little  stones  will  not  answer. 
When  ready  for  use  in  the  winter  the  ma- 
terials should  be  so  closely  packed  as  to  re- 
quire a  knife  to  cut  off  portions. 

10.  Your  hogshead  or  barrel  must  be  air- 
tight except  at  the  top,  as  the  moveable  head 
must  go  in,  and  the  head  must  go  down  to  the 
materials.  If  the  hogshead  is  only  half  full, 
the  head  will,  of  course,  be  half  way  down  the 
hogshead.  Then  pile  stones  on  it.  The  hogs- 
head must  be  strong  or  it  will  burst.  A  whisky 
barrel,  well  cooped,  is  excellent.  A  strong 
square  box  may  be  made,  if  preferred.  Paper 
may  be  used  on  the  sides  to  exclude  the  air. 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

We  have  always  refrained  from  giving  ad- 
vice that  makes  the  poultry  business  appear 
as  if  one  had  a  lifetime,  with  no  work  to  do, 
to  engage  in  raising  fowls.  The  following 
from  a  poultry  paper  is  a  reminder  that  some 
kinds  of  advice  is  not  easy  to  follow.    It  says: 

Peel  three  or  four  onions  and  chop  them  up 
with  a  cutting  knife  in  a  wooden  bowl  for 
your  fowls.  Onions  are  one  of  the  most 
healthy  vegetables  to  feed  poultry  raw.  Some 
poultrymen  give  each  pen  of  fowls  a  raw 
onion  every  day,  and  say  that  while  they 
practice  this  they  have  never  had  a  sick  fowl. 

As  we  stated  before,  in  discussing  such  rec- 
ommendations, we  will  ask  :  Who  has  time 
to  sit  down  and  "  peel  three  or  four  onions," 
and  then  chop  them  ?  The  cost  of  the  onions, 
and  the  labor,  would  »e  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  eggs.  One  might  as  well  skin  the 
angle  worms  for  the  chicks,  or  sift  the  meal 
for  his  cow.  When  a  poultry  man  has  to  peel 
onions  for  poultry,  parch  the  corn,  or  mash  the 
potatoes,  he  might  as  well  conclude  that  he  is 
fooling  away  his  time.  The  above  also  states 
that  "onions  are  one  of  the  most  healthy 
vegetables  to  feed  poultry  raw,  and  that  a 


"raw  onion  every  day"  given  each  pen,  when 
practiced  by  poultrymen,  lessens  sickness. 
Well,  that  depends  on  the  size  of  the  onion, 
and  even  if  as  large  as  a  pumpkin  we  doubt  if 
it  will  prove  a  safeguard  against  roup  or  over 
feeding  of  grain- 
Why  a  "wooden"  bowl  should  be  used  we 
cannot  surmise.  Some  persons  would  be  fool- 
ish enongh  to  suggest  that  the  onion  need  not 
be  chopped  at  all,  especially  if  it  is  boiled,  and 
a  bill  of  fare  might  be  hung  against  the  fence, 
by  which  onions  might  be  ordered  peeled,  no- 
peeled,  boiled,  fried,  roasted,  or  on  the  half 
shell. 

But  the  recommendation  may  apply  to  a 
small  flock.  The  man  who  has  a  chicken 
farm  would  have  to  employ  a  force  of  peelers' 
and  his  onions  would  be  costly.  In  place  of 
potatoes  he  might  try  Saratoga  chips,  and  on 
Sundays  labor  could  be  saved  by  using  canned 
lobster  or  sardines,  as  peeled  onions  might 
effect  the  eyes  and  bring  tears. 


A  FIST  FULL  OF  QUESTIONS. 

A  subscriber  at  Bipley,  W.  Ya.,  sends  us  a 
hatch  of  questions  which  are  of  importance,  as 
they  are  condensed  but  contain  much  in  a 
small  space.    He  says  : 

As  I  am  in  need  of  a  little  information  in 
the  poultry  lin  e,  I  thought  I  would  write  to 
The  Poultry  Keepee  for  the  same. 

When  would  be  the  best  time  to  hatch 
chickens  so  they  would  begin  laying  about 
the  first  of  next  March  or  April  ? 

Should  Plymouth  Bocks  (full  blooded)  all 
lay  dark  eggs? 

In  whitewashing  a  building  on  the  outside 
can  a  person  do  as  nice  work  with  the  spray 
pump  as  he  can  with  the  brush? 

Can  several  different  kinds  of  chickens  be 
raised  tosether  and  separated  from  two  to  four 
months  after  batching? 

The  best  time  to  hatch  pullets  that  are  tolay 
in  March  or  April'depends  upon  the  breed. 
Plymouth  Bocks  or  other  large  breeds  may  be 
hatched  as  late  as  June  and  small  breeds  in 
July,  for  if  they  are  not  intended  for  winter 
laying  nearly  all  fowls  will  begin  in  March. 

Plymouth  Bocks  do  not  lay  eggs  of  uni- 
form color.  Some  of  them  lay  dark  eggs  and 
some  light  eggs. 

Probably  nicer  work  at  whitewashing  can 
be  done  with  the  brush,  but  the  use  of  the 
sprayer  renders  such  work  easier  and  forces 
the  whitewash  into  the  cracks. 

All  breeds  (hens  or  chicks)  may  run  to- 
gether as  long  as  eggs  are  not  desired  for 
hatching,  and  no  harm,  or  mixing  of  breeds, 
will  result  provided  the  different  breeds  are 
separated  a  month  before  the  eggs  are  used. 
If  separation  is  preferred  the  males  can  be 
kept  together,  away  from  the  hens,  in  a  sep- 
arate yard. 


LOSING  THE  CHICKS. 

It  is  not  often  that  three  and  four  months 
old  chicks  die  off  unless  there  is  something 
radically  wrong.  The  following  letter  from 
a  Jersey  City  subscriber  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  readers: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  young  chicks 
which  are  three  and  four  months  old  ?  I  have 
had  eighty,  and  I  am  losing  them  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  four  per  day  for  the  past  ten 
days.  They  seem  to  be  crop  bound  and  waste 
away  like  a  consumptive.  I  should  judge 
from  your  "  Illustrator"  that  it  is  congestion, 
as  they  have  a  purple  head  and  comb  and  no 
undue  looseness  of  the  bowels.  It  does  not 
affect  the  old  chickens.  What  causes  conges- 
tion ?  I  have  been  feeding  for  the  morning  a 
ground  feed  put  up  by  the  Hopeople  (Buffalo). 
At  noon  I  feed  green  bone  and  at  night  corn 
and  oats.  I  have  a  No.  4  Mann  cutter,  and 
also  a  machine  for  breaking  up  old  crockery, 
of  which  I  always  have  plenty.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  feed  too  heavily,  as  I  always 
keep  my  poultry  hungry,  and  I  have  had  the 
best  of  luck  in  past  years. 

In  the  above  our  subscriber  says  that  he 
does  not  think  that  he  feeds  too  much,  as  he 
always  endeavors  to  keep  the  birds  hungry- 
Perhaps  he  means  just  what  he  says,  but 
overlooks  the  fact  that  no  birds  can  be  hun- 


gry at  any  time  when  fed  three  times  a  day. 
The  fact  that  they  are  crop  bound  indica  es 
indigestion.  In  fact  he  keeps  the  crops  full. 
That  noon  meal  is  the  one  that  does  the  dam- 
age. The  old  fowls  will  sooner  or  later  come- 
to  the  same  condition.  We  may  state,  how- 
ever, that  with  chicks  in  summer  the  large 
grey  lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks- 
may  be  at  fault.  As  a  remedy  we  suggest  that 
the  corn  and  oats  be  left  out,  giving  bone  and 
meat  in  the  morning  and  cooked  grain,  as 
bread,  at  night,  adding  also  some  green  food, 
such  as  chopped  clover.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  every  gallon  of 
drinking  water.  Anoint  heads,  vents  and 
under  the  wings  with  a  little  melted  lard, 
clean  the  poultry  house,  and  dust  well  with- 
insect  powder. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEIGHBORS  SAY. 

More  birds  are  killed  by  what  "  Some  of  the 
neighbors  say  "  than  by  diseases.  A  man  has 
a  flock  of  fowls,  and  they  are  attacked  by  dis- 
eases. Then  some  of  the  neighbors  call  and 
show  their  ignorance  in  advising  him.  Here 
is  a  sample.  A  reader  at  Bockaway,  Ohio, 
writes : 

"  I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for  overa» 
year,  and  see  very  little  about  the  gape-worm. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  no- 
ticed the  chickens  coughing  and  sneezing,, 
sounding  like  matter  in  their  throats.  My 
hens  have  indigestion  and  liver  trouble.  I 
see  very  little  about  this  trouble  in  your  pa- 
per. There  is  lots  written  about  cholera,  and 
some  of  the  neighbors  say  it  is  cholera,  but  I 
think  not,  as  they  mope  around  two  or  three 
weeks  before  they  die.  They  go  coughing, 
and  I  opened  one,  finding  the  liver  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as  it  should  be.  I  gave 
them  some  corn  for  the  first  time  for  over  a 
month,  and  the  corn  remained  in  their  crops." 

We  have  given  so  much  about  gapes  and 
liver  disease  that  we  really  feared  our  readers 
would  object,  yet  the  writer  never  saw  any- 
thing on  the  subject.  The  birds  have  been, 
exposed  and  have  roup,  no  gapes  or  cholera, 
as  both  of  those  diseases  make  short  work, 
and  never  hang  on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  liver  disease  is  due  to  the  hens  being 
too  fat,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  lack  of  sharp 
grit.  If  the  birds  do  not  recover  in  warm 
weather  it  will  be  too  laborious  to  attempt  to 
cure  them  when  winter  comes.  Destroy  all 
of  them  and  begin  anew,  first  disinfecting  the 
premises.  Xever  pay  any  attention  to  what 
the  neighbors  say  unless  they  are  successful 
with  poultry. 


EFFECTS  OF  CROSSES. 

The  crossing  of  breeds  always  goes  wrong. 
The  following  letter  will  show  a  difficulty 
that  is  met  when  crossing  results.  It  is  from 
Boyal  Oak,  Md.  There  are  also  other  inqui- 
ries : 

1.  I  have  a  lot  of  chicks  that  are  a  cross  be- 
tween a  White  Wyandotte  cockerel  on  White 
Plymouth  Bock  pullets.  Some  of  the  chicks 
have  the  rose-comb  and  others  have  the  single 
comb.  Is  there  any  way  to  teJl  the  pullets 
from  the  cockerels  at  two  months  of  age,  and 
will  the  comb  indicate  which  ':  2.  Is  it  sale 
to  throw  oats  with  the  hulls  011  to  two  months 
old  chicks?  3.  How  much  ground  green  Done 
to  twenty-five  chicks  per  day?  4.  Is  sour 
milk  and  clabber  good  to  mix  in  corn  bread, 
for  chicks  ? 

1.  A  cross  destroys  the  breed.  If  a  rose- 
comb  breed  (Wyaudottes)  and  single  comb 
(Plymouth  Bocks!  are  mixed  the  result  will 
be.asi  above — no  uniformity — and  nothing  is 
gained.  It  is  a  downward  road  to  "scrub- 
ism."  There  is  no  method  of  distinguishing 
the  sexes  unless  one  is  an  expert.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  examining  the  combs. 

2.  Oats  are  safe  food  with  the  hulls,  if  the 
chicks  can  eat  them. 

3.  For  two  months'  old  chick  a  half  a 
pound  of  green  bone  daily  is  sufficient. 

4.  Sour  milk  cooked  so  as  to  make  bread  is. 
excellent,  and  will  improve  the  ration. 
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COMMON  PIGEONS  FOR  MARKET. 

Mr.  V.  K.  Josenhaus,  in  The  Pittsburg  Stock- 
man and  Farmer,  an  experienced  man  in  the 
pigeon  line,  gives  the  following  on  "  How  to 
Make  a  Profit  from  Pigeons  for  Market :" 

We  might  divide  the  pigeon  business  into 
three  classes,  viz.,  the  fancy,  the  raising  of 
squabs  I'm-  market,  and  the  raising  of  adult 
birds  for  market.  I  think  a  person  who  likes 
the  business  can- do  well  raising  fancy  birds. 

The  main  advantages  of  raising  squabs  for 
market  over  poultry  are  less  competition,  less 
trouble  in  attending  the  young,  as  the  old 
birds  'hi  all  the  work,  ami  when  a  pair  is 
once  properly  mated  they  will  stay  together 
until  separated  by  death  or  accident. 

From  a  pair  of  first-class  breeders  you  are 
almost  sure  of  raising  from  seven  to  ten  pairs 
of  squabs  a  year,  winch  in  large  cities  can  ho 
marketed  at  the  rate  of  at  least  thirty  cents  a 
pair,  while  the  eost  of  feeding  the  old  birds 
will  not  exceed  Sl-25  to  SI. SO.  The  old  birds 
lay  two  eggs  for  a  setting,  the  incubation 
takes  about  eighteen  days,  and  before  the 
young  are  capable  of  talcing  care  of  them 
selves  the  old  will  have  other  eggs,  so  they 
are  feeding  one  pair  of  young  and  setting  on 
eggs  for  another  pair.  Pigeons  usually  raise 
a  pair,  that  is  a  male  and  a  female,  but  some- 
times will  raise  both  males    or  both  females. 

I  he  young  when  ready  to  fly  out — which 
■will  be  when  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  days 
old — are  marketed.  The  birds  breed  all  the 
year  with  the  exception  of  the  moulting  sea- 
son. 1  think  any  one  not  situated  so  as  to 
handle  and  breed  squabs  could  make  some- 
thing in  raising  common  pigeons  for  market, 
selling  the  adult  birds.  Almost  any  old. 
place  will  do  for  this  class  of  birds,  and  they 
will  not  need  looking  after  at  all  during  the 
season.  In  the  fall  they  can  be  caught  and 
sold  in  almost  every  town  at  from  §1  to  §1.50 
per  dozen.  The  old  birds  will  save  quite  a 
lot,  and  the  first  few  pairs  of  young  will  also 
raise  from  two  to  four  pair  of  young,  so  you 
can  see  they  increase  very  fast.  As  the  rais- 
ing of  common  pigeons  to  market  in  the  fall 
does  not  require  as  good  a  building  this  alone 
is  quite  an  object. 

The  first  thing  necessary  in  raising  squabs 
is  to  have  good,  warm  quarters  so  all  the 
birds  can  breed  all  winter  and  not  have  the 
young  freeze  or  eggs  get  chilled  before  they 
are  incubated.  On  almost  every  farm,  or  I 
might  say  iu  almost  every  barn,  there  is  some 
small  place  or  building  which  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  dove  bouse  with  but  little  cost, 
while  the  owner  would  be  gaining  a  few  dol- 
lars and  be  but  a  very  little  time  or  trouble 
out. 

THE  PIGEON  HOUSE. 
As  pigeons  do  very  well  in  confinement 
those  who  wish  to  keep  them  this  way — or 
those  who  are  troubled  with  hawks  or  the 
good  neighbors  shooting  them — must  have  a 
Hying  room,  besides  the  nesting  department. 
A  frame  say  sixteen  feet  wide,  eighteen  feet 
long  and  six  feet  high,  more  or  less  according 
to  the  number  of  birclsto  he  in  it,  will  answer. 
The  above  can  be  made  of  two  inch  strips 
covered  wholly  with  poultry  netting,  which 
would  not  cose  very  much  and  would  make  a 
fine  place  for  your  birds.  Theabove  described 
frame  should  he  connected  with  the  nesting 
department,  which  should  be  six  feet  high, 
ten  feet  long  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  ;  this 
would  give  room  enough  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  pairs  of  breeders.  Each  pair  should 
have  two  nests,  separated  by  a  board  project- 
ing at  least  tour  inches.  A  neighbor  has  a 
poultry  house  12x24,  six  feet  high  at  the 
eaves.  This  man  just  ceiled  the  bouse,  and 
up  above  he  raises  common  and  fancy  pig- 
eons. 

THE  BREEDING  STOCK. 

We  now  come  to  the  stock,  which  must  be 
good,  strong,  vigorous  birds,  which  are  good 
breeders  and  parents.  We  find  oil  of  these 
good  qualities  in  the  homer — which  derives 
its  name  from  its  love  for  home  — and  which  I 
consider  the  best  breed  for  raising  squabs. 
They  can  also  be  used  to  sell  as  adult  birds  in 
the  fill,  but  I  think  the  common  pigeon  is  as 
good  as  the  bonier  with  the  one  exception, 
they  ure  apt  to  leave  home  where  not  con- 
fined. Now  we  come  to  another  important 
thing — the  mating  of  the  breeders.  For 
squaii  breeding  they  must  be  mated  (and  not 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  mates,  which 
they  w  ill  do  when  about  five  months  of  age). 
For  the  purpose  of  mating  use  a  medium  sized 
box.  with  a  sliding  partition,  which  should 
be  made  of  poultry  netting.  Now  place  the 
cock  on  one  side,  the  hen  on  the  other,  and 
leave  them  in  this  way  a  day  or  two.  when 
tbesliding  partition  can  be  taken  out  anil  let 
the  birds  together.  If  they  do  not  fight  they 
are  most  always  mated,  but  if  they  show 
signsof  fighting  they  should  be  put  separate 
agnii  for  a  few  days.    If  they  have  never  had 


a  mate  a  day  or  two  will  as  a  rule  be  sufficient 
to  mate  them  ;  but  if  they  have  once  been 
mated  it  will  take  a  much  longer  time,  a 
week  or  even  longer.  In  pairing  the  birds 
mate  an  old  cock  with  a  young  lien,  an  old 
hen  with  a  young  cock  ;  tiiis  w  ill  give  much 
larger  and  stronger  birds. 

FEEDING. 

The  birds  when  in  confinement  shonld  be 
fed  three  times  a  day  ;  but  when  at  liberty 
twice  a  day  is  plenty.  The  best  feed  is 
wheat,  corn,  which  should  be  cracked  unless 
very  small  kernels,  buckwheat,  a  few  oats, 
peas,  barley  and  occasionally  a  handful  of 
hemp  seed  and  millet  is  very  beneficial,  espe- 
cially during  moulting  season,  hut  as  it  is 
very  stimulating  it  should  be  feci  with  care. 
Only  as  much  feed  should  be  given  at  a  time 
as  will  be  eaten.  An  abundance  of  fresh 
water  should  always  be  on  hand,  and  a  shal- 
low vessel  for  bathing  should  he  filled  at 
Jeast  twice  a  week,  except  in  very  severe  cold 
weather.  A  lump  of  rock  salt,  or  salted  cod- 
fish, should  be  placed  where  the  birds  will 
have  access  to  it  at  all  times,  and  it  is  sur 
prising  what  a  lot  of  salt  a  lew  pigeons  will 
eat.  Plenty  of  grit  and  some  old  plaster  for 
the  egg  shells,  and  tobacco  stems  placed  on 
the  floor  for  the  birds  to  build  their  nests 
with,  which  will  keep  out  all  vermin,  the 
floor  should  be  covered  with  sand  and  gravel,, 
not  too  coarse,  and  everything  kept  as  clean 
as  possible.  Considering  the  small  amount  of 
capital  invested  I  think  any  one  can  tuak- 
good  profit  raising  pigeons. 


SULPHUR  PROCESS  WITH  EGGS. 

A  subscriber  who  desired  to  preserve  eggs, 
and  also  to  prevent  them  from  hatching,  gave 
it  a  trial  but  it  did  not  give  good  results. 
Here  is  what  ho  did  and  what  he  says 
about  it : 

I  have  just  tried  your  sulphur  process  to 
prevent  eggs  from  hatching.  About  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphur  was  burned  in  the  bottom 
of  a  box  one  foot  deep  :  fitting  exactly  over 
this  place  a  box  with  perforated  bottom,  con- 
taining seventeen  dozen  eggs,  then  on  top  of 
this  in  a  shallow  pan,  I  placed  another  dozen 
for  sitting  as  a  test.  The  pen  was  used  partly 
because  it  separated  one  sitting  of  eggs  from 
the  others  and  to  learn  if  the  position  in  the 
box  would  affect  the  hatch  The  upper  box 
being  securely  closed  the  treatment  was  con- 
tinued for  one-half  hour,  the  fumes  in  that 
time  permeating  the  whole.  Now  as  a  result 
of  this  test  I  raised  ten  chicks,  the  other  two 
eggs  probably  not  being  fertile,  or  they  might 
have  hatched  too.  Did  you  ever  try  this 
method,  and  if  so  what  results  did  you  obtain 
by  it  ?  What  are  the  conditions  under  which 
this  method  works  successfully.  Where  was 
my  mistake  in  the  application  of  it? 

We  have  tried  it  repeatedly  and  success- 
fully. We  fear  that  a  teaspoonfull  of  sulphur 
was  insufficient,  or  that  it  did  not  burn  freely. 
Again,  sulphur  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  and 
sinks,  hence  it  must  be  burned  on  top  of  the 
eggs  and  not  under  them.  The  box  must 
have  a  lid  that  closes  tight.  Put  the  eggs  in 
first,  and  use  a  tablespoon  tul  of  sulphur.  Add 
a  little  kerosene,  or  alcohol,  to  help  it  burn. 
■Sulphur  melts  and  smothers  itself.  We  have 
kept  eggs  for  months  with  its  use,  but  it  dis- 
colors them  some.  In  our  June  issue  we  gave 
the  best  method  of  preserving  eggs  but  the 
sulphur  process  is  better  if  the  object  is  to 
prevent  eggs  from  hatching. 

GROWTH  OF  DUCKLINGS  AND  CHICKS. 

We  made  several  experiments  during  the 
past,  and  as  our  readers  may  he  interested  in 
a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  ducklings  and 
chicks  we  give  the  results  in  order  to  show 
the  different  weights  for  each  week  from  the 
time  they  were  hatched.  Both  ducklings 
and  chicks  were  taken  in  lots  of  ten,  the 
ducklings  being  1'ekins  and  the  chicks 
Plymouth  liocks.  The  following  is  the  record 
of  weight  for  the  ducklings: 

lbs.  oz. 

1st  week  each  duckling  weighed  o  32 
2d     "  "  0  8i 

3d      "  "  "  0  14 

4th     "  "  "  16 

5th     "  "  "  2  0 

6th     "  "  "  2  10 

7th     "  "  3  8 

8th     "  .  "  "  4  4 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gain  was  not 
regular,  the  ducklings  gaining  more  some 


weeks  than  others,  but  there  is  a  marked  in- 
crease of  growth  as  they  advanced  in  age. 
They  did  not  gain  as  rapidly  from  the  sev- 
enth to  eight  week  as  from  the  sixth  to  sev- 
enth, due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  approach- 
ing their  limit  of  "rapid  weight"  as  they 
neared  the  tenth  week,  when,  of  course,  the 
growth  is  slower.  One  or  two  of  the  duck- 
lings gained  a  pound  each  the  seventh  week, 
but  the  above  is  the  whole  weight  divided  by 
ten,  as  there  were  ten  ducklings.  One  of 
them  was  sick  for  a  few  days  and  fell  behind 
in  weight.  Two  others  did  not  seem  to  grow 
as  racidly  as  their  companions.  The  duck- 
lings were  fed  four  times  a  day  on  mashed 
potatoes  thickened  with  bran,  cornmcal  and 
ground  oats,  the  ground  grain  being  added 
when  the  potatoes  were  hot,  they  being 
mashed  as  soon  as  cooked.  Once  a  day  they 
were  given  all  the  chopped  green  grass  and 
clover  they  could  eat.  They  were  kept  in  a 
coop  4x(i  feet,  with  a  box  for  a  house, the  coop 
being  moved  to  fresh  ground  daily  for  clean- 
liness. They  bad  no  water  to  bathe  in,  but 
were  kept  constantly  supplied  with  drinking 
water.  The  ten  ducks  sold  for  twenty-eight 
cents  a  pound.  After  paying  expenses  of 
shipping,  commissions,  etc.,  the  receipts  were 
§9.68.  The  expense  for  food  was  82.313,  leav- 
ing a  profit  on  ten  ducklings,  soid  June  4th, 
of  S7.32.  It  costs  about  fivecents  to  raise  one 
pound  of  duck,  and  about  the  same  to  raise  a 
pound  of  chicken.  The  ten  chicks  were  kept 
in  the  same  kind  of  coop,  treated  in  the  same 
manner  and  given  the  same  kiudof  food  after 
they  were  ten  days  old  as  the  ducklings  re- 
ceived. The  following  is  the  record  of  weight 
of  the  chicks: 

lbs.  oz. 


1st  week  each  chick  weighed  0  2 

2d  "  "  "  0  3j 

3d  "  "  0  6 

4th  "  "  "  0  10 

5th  "  "  "  0  13i 

6th  "  "  "  12 

7th  "  "  "  1  6i 

8th  "  "  "  1  11 


Some  of  the  chicks  weighed  a  pound  and 
fourteen  ounces,  others  as  low  as  a  pound  and 
a  half,  the  lack  of  uniformity  being  due  to 
three  of  them  getting  out  of  the  coop  and  be- 
coming wet  from  a  shower,  which  caused 
them  to  droop  for  a  while.  It  will  be  seen 
that  ducklings  will  increase  twice  as  fast  as 
chicks,  or  more,  and  though  they  eat  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  food  required  for 
chicks,  yet  they  cost  about  the  same  to  raise 
per  pound  of  flesh,  as  they  produce  more  for 
the  food  consumed.  We  have  bad  chicks  to 
weigh  two  pounds  at  nine  weeks,  and  duck- 
lings four  and  three-quarters.  We  give  the 
above,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  order  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  try  the  experiment. 
The  boxes  had  board  floors,  the  ducklings 
were  kept  clean  and  the  food  was  given  at 
six  in  the  morning,  ten  o'clock,  two  o'clock 
and  six  at  night,  the  chopped  grass  being 
given  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  box 
of  it  being  placed    where  they  could    cut  all 

they  desired  After  each  meal  the  troughs 
wi  re  cleaned.  The  chicks  sold  tor  twenty- 
four  cents  per  pound,  the  receipts  being  S3. 74, 
and  the  cost  of  food  being  eighty-two  cents, 
leaving  S2.!)2  as  profit.  They  were  sold  alive, 
but  should  have  been  sold  dressed. 

BEST  BREED  FOR   MARKET  FOWLS. 

Fowls  that  are  plump  and  have  plenty  of 
meat  on  their  breasts  will  always  sell  well  in 
market.  The  carcass,  however,  depends  on 
the  breed.  To  know  which  should  be  pre- 
ferred, it  may  be  stated  that  breeds  that  are 
the  most  active  and  fly  the  highest  have  the 
most  meat  011  the  breast.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained, as  the  ability  to  fly  implies  great 
muscle  power,  and  the  muscles  are  mainly  on 
the  breast.  The  Games,  Dorkings  and  even 
Leghorns  are  plump  on  the  breast,  and  they 
can  fly  over  a  high  fence.  Brahmas  cannot 
fly,  and  they  have  but  little  breast-meat.  The 
Langshans  and  Cochins  are  apparently  of  the 
same  stock,  but  whi  n  a  fow  l  of  both  breeds  is 
dressed  for  market.  Langshans  will  be  found 
much  superior,  as  they  have  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  meat  on  the  breast. 
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SHEDS  FOR  WINTER. 
Scratching  Place  During-  Severe  Weather. 


STARTING  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 

J  A.  Calknis,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

My  financial  experience  in  the  "hen  busi- 
ness "  so  far  has  not  been  very  successful;  but 
I  guess  the  brain  power  has  been  shaken  up 
and  enlarged  some.  One  year  ago,  last  April, 
I  started  with  twelve  Black  Langshans,  hav- 
ing hatched  by  the  hen  125  nice  chicks,  in 
■which  I  took  much  pride,  but  I  was  forced  to 
bury  them  all  but  nine,  which  came  to  ma- 
turity. I  wintered  the  flock  (twenty-one) 
through  until  April,  then  I  sold  all.  and  have 
now  built  an  incubator  of  ISO-egg  capacity 
after  your  plan, which  basso  far  done  its  work 
satisfactory-  I  pot  in, for  the  first  trial, sixty- 
six  eggs,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  the  first 
chick  made  itsapptsarauce-  I  took  out  twenty- 
three  lively  chicks,  six  of  which  died  in  the 
shell,  thirty-seven  eggs  infertile.  I  did  not 
test  them  at  all.  When  these  chicks  were 
three  days  old  I  sold  them  for  five  cents  apiece 
and  I  at  once  renewed  with  135  eggs.  I  shall 
test  this  time  and  I  hope  to  report  a  larger 
hatch  the  next  time.  I  add  two  pails  of  boil- 
ing water  morning  and  evening  and  I  have 
no  trouble  to  keep  the  heat  up  and  no  watch- 
ing. A  neighbor  of  mine  has  five  of  the  high 
grade  incubators,  with  a  patent  regulator 
warranted  to  work  on  a  duck  farm,  but  one 
regulator  failed  to  do  its  work  and  the  eggs 
were  cooked. 

POINTS  WELL  TAKEN. 

H.  G.  Myers,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

I  contribute  my  sharein  an  article  on  how  to 
feed  and  raise  young  chicks  to  maturity,  and 
if  published  in  your  journal  it  would  be  of 
some  profit  to  the  beginner.  In  reading  this 
topic  consider  the  meaning  and  get  an  under- 
standing of  the  'words  "  devoted  and  spar- 
ingly." 

When  raising  poultry  successfully  you  will 
find  it  is  accomplished  only  through  the  read- 
ing ofiai  poultry  paper,  which  is  composed  of 
an  old  fancier's  experience,  and  the  beginner 
should  apply  the  essence  of  the  topic  with  de- 
voted attention,  but  beiit  what  it  may  use  it 
sparingly.  If  hatching  with  an  incubator 
follow  their  directions,  and  not  some  conclu- 
sion of  your  own,  for  you  will  not  profit  by  it, 
and  also  yon  will  say  that  the  manufacturer 
is  a  fraud  aud  a  rascal. 

Never  start  an  incubator  the  first  time  with 
expensive  eggs.  Every  fancier  should  have 
an  incubator,  no  matter  if  he  only  wishes  to 
raise  but  a  few  fowls,  as  the  incubator  is  free 
from  lice,  which  is  one-third  of  the  success. 
If  the  machine  runs  on  an  average  of  105  to 
107  degrees,  the  chicks  will  hatch  a  little 
earlier,  but  n+thing  is  gained  by  this,  as  the 
yonng  chicks  will  be  weak  and  some  will  die 
in  the  shell. 

When  rearing  in  a  brooder  it  is  preferable 
to  heat  from  the  top  and  ventilate  the  oppo- 
site side  the  wind  blows.  In  heating  from 
the  bottom  the  heat  is  not  so  well  regulated, 
or  circulated  as  it  is  from  the  top.  and  if  the 
floor  is  too  warm  weak  legs  and  bowel  trouble 
occur. 

The  feeding  is  the  most  essential  part.  If  a 
man  has  to  leave  every  morning  for  work,  be- 
fore going  he  will  most  likely  take  the 
nearest  feed  he  can  grab  for  the  "peeps," 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  a  quart  of 
corn  for  about  20  or  25  chicks:  the  leavings 
of  the  corn  will  turn  and  create  disease.  He 
will  hustle  off  and  leave  the  rest  for  the  wife 
to  do.  At  noon  the  wife  will  feed,  and  no 
doubt,  if  inexperienced,  she  will  give  the  same 


fatting,  non-egg,  non-blood  (remedy)  corn. 
More  than  likely  a  pail  full  of  water  will  be 
set  in  the  sun,  and  the  little  chicks  will  fly 
up,  overbalance  and  drown.  On  returning 
home  the  husband  learns  of  the  misfortune 
and  becomes  enraged.  Finally  they  drop  off 
one  by  one,  no  doubt  from  feeding  too  much 
solid  food  aud  com.  He  finally  gives  up  the 
fancy,  disheartened,  aud  censures  every  one 
but  himself. 

Whole  corn  is  good  for  a  setting  hen,  as  it 
creates  fat  and  heat,  and  the  heat  gives  the 
body  sufficient  moisture.  Do  not  think  I  am 
acorn  crank,  as  I  think  you  can  now  see  the 
meaning  of  "  feed  sparingly." 

Some  have  a  gift  of  learning  with  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  which  means  money  saved 
and  the  goal  they  struggle  for,  while  others 
learn  through  their  own  blunders  and  have 
nothing.  Too  much  of  either  solid  or  soft 
feed  will  cause  bowel  disease  and  no  eggs. 

In  no  case  be  without  a  boue  cutter, 
as  bone  is  the  proper  elements  of  blood, 
muscle,  boue,  and  adds  to  the  growth.  Xever 
be  without  a  drinking  fountain,  as  the  water 
is  always  shaded  ;  no  d  rt  can  enter  like  the 
use  of  an  old  tin  can,  and  no  drowned  chicks. 

Do  not  feed  chicks  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  as  according  to  nature  the  chick  is  pro- 
vided with  the  food  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg  it 
was  hatched  from,  and  has  sufficient  to  live 
on.  The  following  is  a  list  of  good  foods,  if 
fed  sparingly  and  something  different  each, 
time :  Hard  boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbs, 
scalded  corn  meal,  cream  of  wheat,  wheats, 
oats,  cracked  corn,  potatoes  cooked  and  plenty 
of  green  stuff,  like  boiled  beets  and  turnips, 
cabbage  and  also  plenty  of  grass  and  lots  of 
clover.  If  you  have  a  variety  of  feed  you 
will  have  healthy  chicks  and  enough  eggs. 
But  last,  and  not  least  of  all,  guard  and  watch 
for  lice.  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  not  believe  that 
this  topic  thoroughly  illustrates  the  words 
"  devoted  "  aud  "sparingly"  so  often  used  iu 
poultry  culture. 

RESULT  OF  OVERFEEDING — MENS  TOO 
FAT. 

F.  L.  Tornquist,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

I  have  just  received  your  June  issue,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  for  it  again,  as  it  is  a 
very  valuable  paper  to  me  I  have  now  only 
six  birds  of  each  kind,  White  and  Barred 
Bocks,  and  they  began  to  lay  in  March,  and 
have  done  well;  but  they  began  to  sit,  and  I 
gave  them  eggs  to  sit  on.  so  they  all  have  been 
sitting  but  two  hens,  and  out  of  six  settings  of 
my  own  eggs  only  five  eggs  were  not  fertile. 
I  think  that  is  a  good  showing,  and  every  egg 
otherwise  had  nice  chicks  and  they  are  living. 

I  bought  two  sittings  of  the  Silver  Wyau- 
dottes  and  I  did  not  get  one  chick.  Iu  the 
first  sitting  was  only  one  fertile  egg ;  the 
second  three  fertile  ones,  grown  to  about  two 
weeks  old.  The  two  died  as  soon  as  airstruck 
them.  The  party  from  whom  I  bought  the 
eggs  did  not  know  what  the  trouble  was,  and 
he  has  sold  to  others,  and  all  have  turned  out 
nearly  the  same  way.  My  neighbor  had  a 
sitting  and  she  only  got  four;  last  year  she 
had  a  sitting  from  the  same  party  and  only 
got  two,  and  the  party  we  bought  the  eggs 
from  said  he  got  another  male  last  year  to  see 
if  it  would  make  any  difference,  but  it  did  not. 
Flease  give  me  the  reason  for  this  if  you  can. 
[Hens  too  fat.]  I  bought  a  sitting  of  White 
Wyandottes,  they  all  hatched  out  but  two  and 
they  are  nice.  One  of  my  White  Bocks  one 
week  was  laying  very  peculiar  eggs;  she 
would  lay  a  hard  shelled  egg  on  the  inside  of 


a  soft  shelled  egg  with  the  white  and  yolks  on 
the  inside  of  the  soft  egg  and  the  hard  shell 
on  the  inside.  One  day  she.  layed  oue  as 
large  as  a  goose  egg ;  it  was  the  same  as  the 
above  mentioned,  only  the  outside  egg  shell 
as  nearly  hard  with  yolks  and  white.  I 
asked  a  man  here  who  used  to  be  in  the 
poultry  business  in  Sturgis,  Michigan,  and  he 
said  he  never  knew  or  heard  the  like.  Could 
you  please  give  me  the  cause?  [Too  much 
grain.] 

I  have  not  had  a  sick  bird  since  early  in  the 
spring,  and  that  was  my  Barred  Eoek  male. 
He  had  the  cholera  and  I  soon  cured  him  with 
carbolic  acid.  I  put  him  by  himself  and  made 
him  drink  the  remedy,  one  teaspoonful  of  car- 
bolic acid  to  a  gallon  of  warer,  aud  nothing  to 
eat  for  a  day,  and  one-half  bread  and  milk, 
and  the  second  day  at  night  he  was  a  cured 
bird  aud  healthy  as  ever. 

I  give  my  birds  nothing  but  clean  feed.  I 
have  used  all  kinds  of  feed,  but  uothiugbetter 
than  bran  and  middlings  with  cut  clover  and 
liuseed  meal  mixed  ;  this  I  find  a  cheap  and 
good  morning  mash  with  oyster  shells  in  so  as 
the  hens  will  get  a  share  of  the  shell.  I  find 
it  makes  the  eggs  more  true  toshellbyputting 
it  into  the  feed  ;  the  other  way  by  having  it  in 
boxes.  Some  of  them  will  eat  it  and  others 
will  not;  this  will  make  some  eggs  tight 
shelled  ;  plenty  of  green  feed  at  noon— lettuce 
and  onion  tops — they  love  onion  tops. 

I  see  so  much  talk  about  rolled  oats.  I  have 
never  used  it  for  my  chicks.  The  first  day 
they  get  baked  bread  ;  after  that  corn  meal  or 
cracked  corn,  bran,  also  millet  seed.  I  have 
not  had  any  sick  with  bowel  trouble.  Their 
runs  and  yards  are  well  disinfected  with  car- 
bolic acid  in  their  dust  boxes.  I  put  one 
ounce  of  carbolic  acid  in.  By  next  spring  I 
will  be  able  to  sell  sittings  from  my  stock.  I 
will  close  as  I  am  afraid  of  taking  up  too 
much  room.    [Xever  feed  at  noon.— Ed.] 


CHICKENS  HATCHED  IN  MAY 

A.  J.  Smith,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  giving  my 
experience  with  using  turkeys  as  incubators. 
I  will  now  give  you  my  experience  with 
chickens  hatched  in  May.  I  have  always 
heard  it  said  that  you  could  not  raise  a  late 
chicken.  I  had  73  Barred  Plymouth  chicks 
hatched  out  about  the  10th  of  May.  I  put 
them  with  the  hens  in  a  lot  to  themselves  so 
the  chicks  would  not  be  tramped  upon  by 
older  chicks.  When  they  were  about  36  hours 
old  I  gave  tbem  a  feed  of  corn  bread  baked  as 
though  you  were  going  to  eat  it  yourself  ex- 
cept it  was  made  of  simply  water.  I  fed  them 
nothing  but  bread,  both  corn  aud  wheat 
bread,  (scraps  from  thetable.)  until  they  were 
six  weeks  old.  I  kept  plenty  of  fresh "  water 
before  them  all  the  time,  also  sweet  and  sour 
milk  as  we  happened  to  have  it.  When  they 
were  about  ten  days  old  I  noticed  that  they 
looked  delicate.  1  examined  them  and  found 
that  they  had  head  lice.  I  made  anointment 
composed  of  two  parts  meat  grease  and  one 
part  coal  oil,  with  a  little  tobacco  snuff  iu  it, 
such  as  are  put  on  the  market  and  sold  for 
women  to  dip,  and  I  greased  every  one  of 
their  heads,  rubbing  it  well  with  my  finger  so 
that  all  parts  where  the  lice  were  were  well 
saturated  with  the  ointment.  I  did  not  grease 
the  hens,  as  they  had  no  lice  at  all.  I  had 
made  the  nest  where  the  chicks  were  hatched 
about  one-third  tobacco  stems.  I  now  have 
69  as  fine  chicks  as  I  ever  saw,  only  losiog 
four  chicks  out  of  73.  I  let  a  neighbor  have 
some  chicks  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched, 
which  was  about  the  15th  of  May.  I  asked 
him  how  his  chicks  were  getting  along.  He 
said,  "Ob,  they  are  all  dying  ;  I  never  could 
raise  my  chickens,"  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  feoding  them,  and  he  answered,  "Corn 
dough  is  what  I  always  feed  them."  I  told 
him  to  keep  that  up  and  he  would  lose  the 
rest  of  them.  He  said  they  were  dying  from 
bowel  trouble.  I  then  told  him  to  cook  the 
feed  for  them  and  he  has  not  lost  another 
chick.  I  believechickens  can  be  hatched  and 
raised  any  month  of  the  year  by  feeding 
proper  food  and  keeping  lice  off  of  them.  I 
was  not  careful  to  keep  them  out  of  the  dew, 
and  they  got  wet  several  times  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  hurt  them. 


OVER  THREE  DOLLARS  PER  HEN. 

A  R.Stevens,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

I  like  The  Poultry  Keeper  very  much. 
I  used  to  read  it  several  years  ago  and  it  was 
good  then,  but  I  consider  it  much  better  uow. 
I  have  between  500  and  600 chickens  now  and 
a  hatch  due  to-morrow.  My  gross  income 
per  hen  last  year  was  over  three  dollars.  I 
take  all  the  care  of  the  fowls  and  look  after  a 
farm  of  220  acres,  working  from  four  to  ten 
men  besides  myself. 


Tlie   Poultry  Keeper. 
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INDIAN  GAMES  AND  CRACKER  CRUMBS. 

W.  E.  Nichols,  Platlsburg,  N.  Y. 

A  few  lines  abontmy  experience  with  In- 
dian Games  and  with  cracker  crumbs  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  your  reader's,  and 
it  may  be  of  some  practical  benefit. 

One  year  ago,  on  the  21st  of  March,  my  in- 
cubator brought  me  51  strong,  healthy  chicks 
from  120  eggs.  My,  how  these  birds  did 
thrive  and  grow  from  the  very  first,  for  they 
were  fed  till  we  could  tell  the  pullets  from 
the  roosters  almost  entirely  on  cracker 
Crumbs  moistened  with  butter-milk. 

Soon  as  we  could  pick  out  the  pullets  we 
took  20  of  them  audput  tliem  in  two  pens,  ten 
birds  in  each  pen.  These  pens  were  5x12 
feet  with  scratching  pens  7x12,  for  I  believed 
that  with  proper  care  and  proper  food  these 
birds  would  drop  as  many  eggs  as  the  Brown 
Leghorn.  I  also  believed  that  cracker 
crumbs  as  a  food  would  produce  more  eggs 
than  any  other  kind. 

Pen  No.  1  was  fed,  for  a  morning 
mash,  five  mornings  in  the  week,  cracker 
crumbs  moistened  with  water  till  the  grass  in 
the  run  failed.  Then  they  had  cut  clover 
mixed  with  cracker  crumbs,  as  the  clover  was 
the  best  and  iu  fact  the  only  green  food  that 
was  to  be  had.  The  other  two  mornings  they 
were  fed  pure  beef  and  hone.  For  a  noon-day 
meal  they  had  to  cratch. 

At  night  they  had  some  kind  of  coarse 
grain,  usually  buckwheat,  that  being  the 
cheapest,  but  when  cold  weather  came  they 
were  fed  at  evening,  two  evenings  in  the 
week,  Russian  sunflower  seed. 

At  four  months  and  ten  days  old  the  birds 
in  this  pen  dropped  their  first  egg,  and  till 
the  1st  of  January,  when  I  stopped  keeping 
my  record,  they  averaged  four 
eggs  a  week  for  each  fowl. 

Pen  No.  2  was  fed  pretty 
much  as  pen  No.  1,  with  the 
exception  of  having  H-0  sub- 
stituted for  cracker  crumbs.  I 
choose  H-0  as  that  was  consid- 
ered the  best  poultry  food  in 
the  market.  At  the  age  of  five 
months  and  six  aays  old  these 
birds  dropped  their  first  egg, 
and  up  to  the  1st  of  January 
they  averaged  a  trifle  over 
three  eggs  apiece  a  week  tor 
each  bird. 

Both  pens  had  before  them, 
all  the  time,  mica  crystal  grit, 
crushed  oyster  shells,  and  fresh 
water  twice  a  day,  and  their 
pens  were  cleaned  every  day. 

Von  will  see    at   once  the 
superiority  of  cooked  food  over 
uncooked,  and  the  superiority 
of  cracker  crumbs  over  H-O, 
but  there  is  one  thing  about 
cracker  crumbs — you  cannot 
always  get  them.    I  had  no 
trouble,  ihowever,  as  I  could 
get  them  right  at  home  of  the 
Cleveland    Poultry  Company, 
who  handle  poultry  food  and 
aim  to  keep   the    crumbs   in  j§ 
stock  all  the  time,  and  if  your  ( 
readers  can  not  get  them  nearer  */ifi$t 
home  I    presume    the    above        v  - 
eoncern  can  supply  them. 

The  Indian  Game  is  by  far 
the  most  profitable  for  every- 
body. 

[Probably  it  was  the  meat,  sunflower  seed 
and  buckwheat  that  gave  the  results. — Ed.] 


LICE  OR  NO  LICE— THE  DIFFERENCE. 

Frank  Esmay,  Missoula,  Mont. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper  for  nearly  six  years  and  I  always  read 
every  article  in  it,  as  I  find  it  pays  to  read  the 
"other  fellow's"  experience.  I  have  been 
raising  chickens  for  fifteen  years  with  both 
hens  and  incubators,  and  I  have  learnt  more 
this  summer,  and  have  had  better  success, 
than  ever.  I  lay  it  all  to  the  whitewash  brush 
and  insert  powder.  I  have  found  thatlice  is 
the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  in  the 
poultry  yard,  i  hatched  00  chicksthis  spring 
and  I  have  85 left.  One  was  drowned  and  the 
Other  was  Stepped  upon  by  the  hens.  I  have 
not  had  a  sick  chick  this  spring.  I  feed  corn 
bread  the  first  three  days,  then  wheat  three 
times  a  day.  with  the  table  scraps  from  a 
family  of  four.  I  never  feed  any  sloppy  or 
Soft  food.  The  neighbors  are  all  kicking 
about  poor  hatches,  and  they  wonder  why  the 
old  hen  leaves  the  nest  and  sits  on  the  door. 
The  answer  is  very  simple  to  me  as  I  have 
been  through  the  mill — lice.  I  had  a  lien 
come  off  yesterday  with  fifteen  chicks,  and 
this  is  the  second  hatch.  I  only  have  a  few 
hens,  so  I  set  some  the  second  time.  You 
will  not  find  a  louse  ou  uiy  chicks  or  in  their 


nests.  It  is  a  job  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  I 
tell  you  it  pays.  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  I  did  with  a  trio  of  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  this  spring.  They  arrived 
on  the  17th  of  March  (St.  Patrick's  day).  To- 
day I  have  60  chicks,  and  twelve  eggs  to  hear 
from  Friday.  I  kept  them  in  a  pen  4x10  feet 
( far  too  small)  but  nearly  every  egg  that  I  set 
batched.  The  hens  are  laying  yet.  They  do 
not  know  any  better.  I  wrote  to  you  four 
years  ago,  and  if  you  will  let  me  off  easy  this 
time,  I  will  read  your  paper  and  say  nothing 
for  four  years  to  come. 

[Come  again  soon  ;  letters  always  welcome. 
-Ed.] 


A  GOOD  RECORD  OF  EGGS. 

W.  H.  Davis,  Lancelot,  Pa. 

This  is  my  second  year  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  the  first  time  that  I  have  bad 
anything  to  say  through  its  columns,  and  I 
have  not  much  to  say  now.     I  have  twenty- 


one  and  one-half  eggs.  I  find  the  best  and 
easiest  cleaned  drinking  vessels  to  be  stone 
crocks,  one  gallon  size  for  large  fowls  and 
pint  ones  for  small  chicks.  They  cannot 
easily  get  their  feet  in  them  when  drinking, 
and  they  never  leak,  like  tin,  and  are  much 
easier  to  clean  than  fountains.  In  our  houses 
for  ventilators,  after  the  houses  were  built,  in 
the  south  end  we  sawed  out  a  place  four  feet 
wide  by  four  and  one-half  feet  long;  on  the 
inside  we  placed  one  inch  mesh  wire  netting, 
and  the  boards  sawed  out  were  made  into  two 
shutters,  two  feet  wide  by  four  feet  long, 
opening  in  the  centre.  In  the  winter  we 
close  these  up  very  tight,  and  in  the  summer 
we  open  them  just  as  wide  as  wanted,  leaving 
one  open  or  partly  open.  I  rind  them  nice  011 
bad  days  when  we  wish  to  keep  the  fowls  in 
their  houses  as  they  can  have  fresh  air  and 
still  be  in  the  dry.  Last  summer  I  lost  lots 
of  young  chicks  by  bowel  trouble.  This  sum- 
mer, so  far,  I  have  not  had  one  case.  I  raise 
my  chicks  with  hens.    I  believe  it  is  caused 
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two  Barred  Plymouth  Pock  hens,  and  they 
are  dandies.  We  commenced  to  keep  track  of 
the  numberof  eggs layed  January  1st-  Luring 
January  we  received  106  eggs  and  for  Febru- 
ary 192.  I  wonder  how  many  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  readers  can  beat  that?  I  fed  no 
prepared  chicken  food,  cut  bone,  meat  or  any 
other  fancy  dishes,  nothing  but  corn  and 
oats,  and  middlings  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
my  chicken  home  is  anything  but  an  ideal 
one.  I  use  crude  oil  as  a  preventive  for  lice. 
I  also  use  it  on  my  young  chickens  as  soon 
as  they  are  a  day  old.  1  put  two  or  three 
drops  on  their  heads  and  rub  it  in  well.  If 
there  is  any  lice  on  them  they  make  a  hasty 
retreat  and  the  chicks  are  not  bothered  any 
more  with  them.  I  am  going  to  see  how  many 
chickens  I  can  raise  this  summer  from  my 
twenty-two  hens.  If  we  have  good  luck  you 
may  hear  from  me  again.  Come,  Charlie, 
shut  down  that  old  oil  well  long  enough  to 
tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  poultry 
business. 


by  feeding  more  than  anything  else.  Last 
summer  I  often  fed  wet  feed,  such  as  wetting 
the  cracked  corn  so  the  meal  would  not  be 
lost.  This  summer  I  use  dry  feed  such  as 
millet  seed,  corn  pones  and  cooked  potatoes 
mixed  with  bran,  being  the  only  damp  food. 
I  just  sifted  one  sack  of  cracked  corn  and  I 
lound  one-third  meal  which  if  thrown  on  the 
ground  dry  would  have  been  wasted- 


SOME  GOOD  HINTS, 

MertieW.  Poffcnberger,  Bakersvllle,  Md. 

In  the  June  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  in  the  article  "  Feeding  and  Eggs," 
it  should  read  :  "  1  have  160  hens,  which  in 
March  layed  240  dozen  eggs  instead  of  240 
eggs."  That  would  make  an  average  of  one 
and  one-half  dozen  eggs  per  hen  instead  of 


FAKE  ADVERTISERS. 

W.  H.  Simpson,  Fairmede,  Assa  .Canada. 

Thongh  an  old  breeder  of  poultry,  I  have 
not  so  far  attempted  to  raise  more  than  2(  o  or 
300  a  year  on  the  farm-  Hew  ever.if  1  can  find 
an  incubator  that  1  can  manage  successfully 
I  shall  try  to  extend  the  business,  especially 
in  earlier  hatches.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
use  no  gloves  in  dealing  with  fake  advertis- 
ing in  reference  especially  to  the  incubator 
fraud  in  the  May  issue,  but  I  might  say  to 
you  that  I  have  not  noticed  their  advertise- 
ments in  your  paper.  I  have  found  the  na- 
tural hen  incubator  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  style  of  setting,  hatching  nearly  every 
fertile  egg,  and  doing  away  with  all  the 
troubles  at  feeding  time  or  changing  nests, 
though  I  have  not  used  dummy  eggs  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  settle  the  hens  on.  I 
have  not  had  a  hatch  spoiled  this  season. 


August  15,  1S98 


ROUP  AND  INFLUENZA. 

The  following  article,  written  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Niven,  of  London,  Ontario,  for  the  "  Eeliable 
Poultry  Journal,"  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
worthy  of  preservation.    He  says : 

At  the  very  ontstartl  wish  to  put  myself  on 
record  as  altogether  disagreeing  with  the  most 
of  poultry  keepers  who,  if  they  see  a  fowl 
droopy,  with  some  swelling  and  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  the  nostrils,  pronounce  it 
a  case  of  roup.  I  have  carefully  studied  the 
fiffections  of  fowls  and  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  there  are  either  two  forms  of  roup,  or 
that  one  isroup  and  the  other  something  else, 
find  I  think  that  for  the  better  understanding 
of  this  subject  we  should  consider  the  two  to- 
tally different  diseases, which  should  have  dif- 
ferent names  and  very  different  treatment. 
The  first  I  will  describe,  which  I  think  is  by 
far  the  most  common. 

At  the  outset  the  first  symptom  is  looking 
droopy,  leathers  rough,  slight  discharge  from 
the  eyes  and  nose  and  in  a  few  days  the  face 
may  swell  and  the  discharge  become  offen- 
sive. If  the  mouth  and  throat  are  examined 
they  will  be  found  red  and  inflamed.  The 
microscope  shows  that  this  discharge  is  full  of 
micrococci  and  staphlococci,  which  give  rise 
to  the  offensive  smell.  This  is  a  highly  con- 
tagious disease,  spreads  very  quickly  and 
runs  a  course  of  about  ten  days  under  suitable 
treatment.  From  the  symptoms  as  above 
described  I  would  put  it  down  to  be  catarrhal 
fever  or  influenza.  The  treatment  for  this 
complaint  is  where  all  the  nostrums  that  are 
put  on  the  market  as  sure  roup  cures  have 
their  harvest. 

What  is  needed  is  to  relieve  the  fever  with 
aparients — epsom  salts  is  about  the  best- — and 
to  wash  off  the  head,  eyes  and  throat  with 
some  astringent  which  will  act  on  the  in- 
flamed mucus  membrane  and  clean  off  the  ex- 
udations. The  commonest  are  wine,  vinegar 
and  water  and  kerosene  (coal  oil).  Keep  the 
fowl  in  warm  dry  air  and  feed  with  non- 
stimulating  food.  The  season  of  the  year 
when  this  complaint  is  most  common  is  in  the 
fall  when  the  weather  gets  damp  and  the 
nights  cold.  It  is  also  very  common  after  the 
winter  shows  where  the  birds  are  kept  cooped 
up  in  a  warm  room  and  express  cars  for  six  or 
seven  days  and  then  returned  to  their  much 
cooler  quarters.  If  proper  attention  be  paid 
to  the  disease,  the  mortality  need  not  be 
great. 

TRITE  OR   DIPHTHERITIC  ROUP. 

I  now  come  to  another  form  of  disease 
which  by  poultrymen  is  technically  called 
roup  or  canker.  This  is  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous disease  to  cope  with,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  learned  no  specific  has  yet  been  found 
that  will  cure  it  to  a  certainty,  until  the  dis- 
covery by  my  friend,  Dr.  Hugh  Stevenson, 
who  has  carefully  worked  it  out.  Tbe  symp- 
toms of  this  which  I  will  call  True  or  Dip- 
theritic  Koup  are  as  follews : 

It  is  not  like  tbe  disease  which  I  have  just 
described  in  which  the  symptoms  are  imme- 
diate, if  I  may  say  so.  Fowls  may  have  this 
complaint  for  several  days  before  anything  is 
noticed  with  them  ;  except  that  they  may  be 
a  bit  dumpy  and  not  so  eager  for  their  food. 
There  is  very  little  discharge  at  the  eyes  and 
nose  for  some  days  and  often  none  at  all,  but 
a  person  who  knows  his  chicks  will  soon  no- 
tice that  they  are  not  just  as  they  should  be. 
If  he  will  take  them  up  and  open  their  beaks 
:and  examine  their  mouth,  throat  and  under 
•the  tongue,  he  will  find  minute  yellow  or 
white  spots,  or  specks  sometimes  not  larger 
than  a  pin  head.  This  gradually  grows 
larger  and  the  whole  tongue  and  mouth  may 
be  coated  with  a  dense  yellowish  membrane 
•  extending  to  the  air  passages  in  the  nose  and 
■eyes.  If  the  temperature  is  taken  per  rectum 
it  will  be  found  to  be  107  degrees  or  108,  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  fowls  being  104  to 
106  degrees,  and  the  fowl  will  frequently  give 
a  peculiar  sort  of  "pip"  or  cougli  as  if  some- 
thing were  in  the  throat  which  it  wishes  to 
get  rid  of.  The  eyes  very  often  become  af- 
fected with  tbe  same  yellowish  mucus  which 
seems  to  grow  cn  all  the  mucus  membranes 
about  the  head.  They  have  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  some  of  them  do.  caused  by,  I 
think,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat. 
Of  course  this  is  in  cases  where  the  disease 
lias  had  a  pretty  long  course  and  if  there  is 
.sufficient  strength  to  last  so  long  there  is 
paralysis  of  the  legs,  an  inability  to  get  up. 

This  complaint  which  I  have  just  described 
is  very  infectious  and  will  he  conveyed  from 
fowl  to  fowl  through  the  diinkingand  feeding 
-vessels.  It  attacks  them,  especially  the 
young,  at  anytime  of  the  year,  aud  is  not  de- 
pendent on  atmospheric  changes.  So  far  as  I 
know  and  have  learned  it  is  very  fatal  and  re- 
fuses to  yield  to  any  treatment  unless  in  very 
isolated  instances.  When  it  gets  into  a  large 
poultry  yard  I  shall  say  that  under  the  old 
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treatment  there  was  a  mortality  of  75  per 
cent. 

From  the  manner  in  which  it  comes  on  I 
place  it  as  a  constitutional  disease,  rather 
than  a  local  one,  like  the  one  I  described 
first,  and  consequently  it  requires  constitu- 
tional treatment.  But  before  this  could  be 
got  at  intelligently  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  was  the  cause  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance.  My  friend,  Dr.  H.  A.  Steven- 
son, bacteriologist  to  the  medical  department 
of  the  Western  University  at  London,  Ont. 
(also  a  chicken  crank),  undertook  to  make 
cultivations  of  this  yellowish  membrane,  and 
found  that  it  gave  almost  identical  results 
with  the  diphtheria  membrane  in  the  human 
subject.  Having  determined  this,  what  was 
simplier  than  to  experiment  with  the  great- 
est of  modern  discoveries  in  medicine,  the  an- 
titoxineof  diphtheria,  which  has  reduced  the 
death  rate  in  that  most  fatal  disease  from  60 
per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  Dr.  Stevenson's  ex- 
perimentf  have  now  been  carried  on  for  about 
two  years  and  be  has  yet  to  find  a  single  case 
in  which  it  has  not  proved  successful.  Since 
January,  1898,  he  has  given  over  150  injec- 
tions without  a  single  death, but  in  some  there 
was  some  paralysis  which  gradually  subsided. 
He  has  used  the  serum  in  a  number  of  my 
birds,  both  fowl  and  pheasant,  and  in  every 
case  there  was  perfect  recovery. 

The  serum  which  he  has  used  was  kindly 
donated  by  H.  K-  Mnlford.  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  weak  antitoxin  of  about  100  units.  He 
gives  from  150  to  300  units  to  fowls  weighing 
four  to  five  pounds,  and  as  much  as  300  units 
to  heavier  birds.  It  is  better  to  give  too  much 
than  too  little,  as  it  is  quite  innocuous.  A 
second  injection  in  severe  cases  is  advised  on 
the  second  day  after. 

And  more  than  this.  Dr.  Stevenson  has 
proved  that  by  injecting  fowls  exposed  to  the 
disease,  they  were  immunized  or  protected 
from  taking  the  disease.  I  have  been  led  to 
write  this  article  from  reading  one  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  in  the  Farmers'  Advocate,  published 
in  London,  the  May  number,  and  also  for  the 
further  reason  that  it  has  produced  so  great 
results  in  my  sick  birds,  as  I  had  a  good  op- 
portunity of  watching  the  action,  my  birds 
being  used  for  the  first  experiments.  I  advise 
anyone  interested  in  this  important  subject 
to  get  that  paper  and  he  will  find  just  how  it 
is  doue.  Both  Dr.  Stevenson  and  myself  are 
only  anxious  that  all  breeders  of  poultry 
should  profit  by  our  experiments,  which,  if 
properly  carried  out,  will  almost  revolutionize 
poultry  culture.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  H. 
K.  Mulford  for  supplying  us  with  the  serum. 

Before  ending  this  rather  long  paper  I 
would  like  to  impress  on  all  poultry  breeders 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  these 
two  diseases  which  have  the  head  and  air  pas- 
sages for  their  base.  The  one  is  a  purely 
local  disease,  the  other  is  a  constitutional  one. 
The  first  is  usually  associated  with  some 
change  in  the  climate  or  surroundings,  the 
other  may  come  on  at  any  time  and  does  not 
seem  to  depend  on  atmospheric  change.  It  is 
time  to  give  them  different  names.  Call  one 
"influenza"  (or  grippe),  or  other  "diphthe- 
ritic roup." 

Another  point  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  is  that  fowls  smelling  from  the 
diphtheritic  roup  should  not  be  used  in  any- 
way as  food,  as  the  membrane  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  disease  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
that  disease  which  is  so  dangerous  to  the  hu- 
man family,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
many  of  the  attacks  of  diphtheria  could  be 
traced  to  infected  fowlsif  it  were  investigated, 
just  as  many  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  are 
now  traced  to  infected  w7ater  or  milk. 

So  fowl  should  be  marketed  that  is  suffer- 
inu  from  roup,  nor  until  the  disease  has  dis- 
ease has  disappeared  for  at  least  three  months. 
Great  care  should  be  used  to  cleanse  and  dis- 
infect the  hands  after  handling  birds  that  are 
infected  with  this  disease.  No  doubt  others 
may  claim  the  right  of  priority  in  the  discov- 
ery 'which  Dr.  Stevenson  has  made,  still  his 
work  has  all  been  original  and  he  has  taken 
the  very  earliest  moment  when  he  could 
safely  publish  the  results  of  his  in  vestigations, 
and  that  without  the  idea  of  selling  any  nos- 
trums as  a  sure  cure,  but  gives  his  investiga- 
tion and  discovery  the  widest  possible  public- 
ity in  the  interest  of  poultrymen. 

As  anyone  can  buy  a  hypodermic  syringe 
and  also  the  antitoxine  serum  (Mulford's  or 
others)  for  diphtheria,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  reliable  manufacturers  will  put  on 
the  market  a  weak  serum  for  fowls  which 
would  be  of  little  use  for  human  treatment, 
and  also  at  a  cheaper  rate.  What  I  would 
suggest  is  that  the  old  horses  that  are  taken 
to  the  bone  yard  to  be  destroyed  be  turned 
over  to  the  city  bacteriologists,  who  could  pi  e- 
pare  the  antitoxine  from  them,  and  then 
when  they  are  ready  they  could  be  bled  to 
death  instead  of  shooting  them  as  they  do 
do  now.    In  this  way  antitoxine  could  be 
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prepared  uery  cheap  :  then  the  horses  could 
be  sold  to  the  tallow  factory,  which  would 
nearly  pay  the  expense  of  feeding  them.  If 
these  notes,  badly  put  together,  will  be  of  use 
to  the  poultry  fraternity  and  eud  in  the  cure 
of  this  most'  fatal  disease,  the  object  of  this 
paper  will  be  gained  and  the  writer  repaid. 


CHICKS  WILL  NOT  EAT. 

A  reader  at  Liverpool,  X.  T.,  has  endeav- 
ored to  feed  properly,  but  his  chicks  droop 
and  die.  They  are  hatched  with  the  aid  of 
both  hens  and  incubators.  Here  are  the 
symptoms  as  he  describes  them  : 

My  chicks,  under  three,  weeks  old,  com- 
menced to  droop  around  for  two  or  three  days 
until  they  got  so  weak  they  died.  They  do 
not  want  to  eat,  and  most  of  them  have  noth- 
ing in  their  crops  at  all.  J  have  opened  them, 
and  I  cannot  find  anything  wrong  excepting 
an  empty  crop.  Some  have  a  slight  looseness 
t)f  the  bowels.  They  will  be  taken  three  or 
four  days  after  hatching.  I  hatched  from 
hens  and  incubator.  All  are  sick  alike. 
Those  with  the  hens  have  good  runs  and 
those  in  brooders  run  by  themselves.  I  feed 
Indian  meal,  oatmeal  and  bread  crumbs,  with 
fresh  water  four  times  a  day.  I  tried  boiled 
rice,  but  they  would  not  eat  it.  Please  give 
me  any  information  you  can  that  will  help 
me  out. 

The  drooping  of  chicks  and  their  refusal  to 
eat  may  frequently  be  due  to  lice.  The  large 
grey  lice  come  from  the  heads  of  the  hens  to  the 
chicks.  Experienced  incubator  operators  will 
not  allow  a  heu  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a 
brooder.  The  remedy  is  to  anoint  heads  and 
necks  with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard, dust  well 
with  insect  powder  and  clean  their  quarters. 
Add  a  teaspoon ful  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
to  every  quart  of  drinking  water  for  a  week. 
Give  millet  seed,  cooked  bread  (which  should 
contain  some  finely  chopped  lean  beef),  cooked 
potatoes  and  clover  that  has  been  chopped  very 
fine.  Milk  in  the  bread,  instead  of  water,  is 
also  excellent,  and  fine  grit,  that  is  sharp, 
should  also  be  allowed.  Three  times  a  week 
(during  dry  weather)  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur 
may  be  added  to  the  materials  composing  the 
bread. 


HATCHING  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Questions  in  regard  to  hatching  cannot  be 
answered  unless  readers  give  all  the  details. 
The  following  letter,  from  a  Texas  subscriber, 
is  given  for  the  benefit  of  many  : 

I  want  to  ask  for  a  little  information  in  re- 
gard to  hatching  chickens  with  an  incubator. 
This  is  my  first  season  and  their  is  something 
wrong  about  my  hatches  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand. Each  hatch  works  all  right  until 
hatching  time,  but  they  die  in  the  shell.  If 
an  egg  should  pip  downward  the  chick  will 
die.  They  do  not  seem  to  take  up  the  blood 
enough.  They  begin  to  hatch  the  20th  day 
and  all  that  hatch  that  day  do  better  than 
those  the  21st.  They  are  generally  delicate, 
droop,  and  then  die.  I  have  put  moisture  in 
at  hatching  time  and  have  kept  in  some  from 
the  10th  day. 

When  chicks  do  not  begin  to  hatch  uni- 
formly the  fault  is  with  the  eggs.  Our  cor- 
respondent gives  no  details.  He  simply 
mentions  moisture,  and  says  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  temperature,  turning  the  eggs,  how 
often  he  opens  the  incubator,  or  whether  he 
took  the  chicks  out  as  hatched  or  left  them 
all  in  until  the  hatch  was  finished  ;  in  fact, 
he  leaves  us  to  guess  how  he  worked,  men- 
tioning only  moisture. 

In  summer,  or  in  a  warm  climate,  the 
trouble  in  hatching  is  due  mostly  to  the  eggs 
and  not  to  the  incubator.  If  the  incubator 
hatched  a  dozen  strong  chicks,  why  not  all '? 
The  reason  is  that  eggs  differ,  and  the  chicks 
in  the  shells  are  just  what  their  parents  are — 
weak,  strong,  or  having  some  other  fault.  Old 
hens  may  be  moulting  (so  may  the  males) 
and  the  pullets  may  be  immature.  Chicks 
are  like  babies— no  two  alike — and  some  live 
while  others  die,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  parents,  etc.  In  summer  the  most  oi 
the  eggs  are  from  fat  hens,  and  that  is  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  the  poor  hatches. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  have  her  next  show 
December  12th-17th.  Mr.  Henry  Steiumesch 
is  secretary. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  will  be  held  in  Canada.  It  was 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  next  show  at  Riverpoint,  near  Provi- 
dence, ou  Dec.  14-17th.  Mr.  H.  S.  Babccck  is 
secretary. 

The  Dori  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is 
the  best  paper  of  its  kind  for  the  price — 50 
cents  a  .year.  It  has  just  issued  a  neat  and  il_ 
lustrated  little  book  on  the  Cocker  Spaniel. 
We  club  with  it  and  it  is  well  worth  the  price 
of  subscription. 

Mr.  John  A.  Gamewei.l,  Hackensack, 
K.  J.,  secretary  of  the  Black  Minorca  Club, 
announces  that  the  club  has  issued  a  fine 
catalogue  which  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone 
who  will  write  him  for  a  copy,  aud  enclose  a 
two  cent  stamp. 


Buff  Orpingtons  are  now  becoming  fav 
orites.  Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N'.  Y., 
ordered  24  eggs  from  England  and  18  of  them 
hatched.  The  Orpingtons  are  claimed  to  be 
far  above  the  average  as  layers,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  been  requested  to  act  as  the  American 
agent  for  Abbott  Brothers,  of  England. 


Many  readers  write  us  on  how  to  make 
poultry  pay  ;  that  is,  they  wish  to  know  how 
to  make  a  liviug  ou  .poultry.  It  requires 
long  letters  to  answer  them,  yet  every  month 
W3  are  begging  them  to  get  our  "  Four  Illus- 
trators." which  contain  more  than  we  could 
write  in  a  month,  and  they  cost  so  little. 


M«.  W:  IT.  Brundige,  superintendent  of 
the  Bridgeport  Water  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ala., 
Who  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  will  sell 
his  line  llock  of  Langsbans  at  a  low  price,  ow- 
ing to  being  compelled  to  send  bis  children 
North  to  college,  tints  forcing  him  unwill- 
ingly to  give  up  his  birds.  We  have  Langs- 
bans  from  his  stock  and  have  ne\er  seen  bet- 
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tor.  It  is  a  bargain  for  anyone  wanting 
something  extra  in  Langshaus. 

There  is  nearly  always  a  surplns  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ami  mostly  of  cockerels. 
They  are  as  useless  now  as  so  many  drones  in 
a  hive,  and  every  month  the  prices  for  them 
■will  be  lower.  There  is  nothing  to  gain  by 
retaining  them,  while  they  take  up  a  lot  of 
room  that  is  needed.  The  sooner  they  are 
disposed  of  the  better  lor  the  hens. and  pull- 
ets. 


A  SOAP  box  and  a  lath  run  will  answer  well 
for  young  chicks,  the  object  being  to  protect 
them  by  preventing  them  from  going  too  far 
from  the  hen  the  first  week,  as  they  are  li- 
able to  be  chilled  should  the  weather  not  be 
warm.  The  lath  run  also  serves  as  a  secure 
retreat  against  hawks  and  cats.  The  coop 
and  run  should  be  removed  to  a  new  location 
every  morning,  which  will  serve  to  protect 
against  gapes  and  other  ailments  due  to  filthy 
quarters. 


Some  flocks,  ahdespecially  tnrkeys.will  eat 
potato  beetles,  but  it  is  best  not  to  allow  them 
to  do  so.  If  they  will  (  online  t  heir  work  of 
destruction  on  the  soft  larvae  all  will  he  well, 
and  the  same  if  they  will  kill  the  adult  beetle 
before  forcing  it  into  the  crop,  but  unfortu- 
nately many  fowls  eat  the  adult  beetle  alive, 
which  results  in  the  death  of  the  fowl  from 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
croup,  as  the  beetles  are  not  destroyed  for 
several  days  after  reaching  the  crops. 


The  poultry  and  farm  papers  are  filled 
■with  articleson  the  importance  of  the  "Amer- 
ican hen,"  the  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  be- 
ing placed  above  nearly  all  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  farm.  It  is  possible  that  the 
advocates  of  poultry  farming  are  too  enthusi- 
astic, as  no  reliable  census  has  ever  been 
taken  of  the  amount  of  poultry  and  eggs  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  nor  of  the  value  there- 
of, although  the  government  has  issued  some 
imperfect  statistics  ou  the  subject. 

The  ideal  fowl  is  described  as  one  with  full 
breast,  plump  body,  etc.,  possessing  all  the 
qualifications  for  the  table,  but  such  a  fowl  is 
only  the  ideal  for  a  certain  purpose.  It  may 
not  be  an  ideal  layer,  but  may  be  an  ideal 
flyer,  and  not  easily  confined.  The  ideal 
fowl  is  an  ideal  only  so  long  as  she  fills  the 
purpose  for  which  she  is  intended.  She  can- 
not excel  iu  everything,  for  what  she  gains 
in  one  direction  she  may  lose  in  another,and 
be  valuable  to  oue  person  aud  unserviceable 
to  another. 


Late  in  the  fall,  after  the  grass  is  gone, 
there  will  be  more  cases  of  crop  bound  than 
ever,  due  to  the  lack  of  bulky  food.  The 
farmer  begins  to  feed  grain  and  nothing  else, 
compelling  the  fowls  to  seek  something  more 
bulky,  as  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  con- 
centrated food.  Their  only  source  is  the  dry 
grass,  which  comes  packed  in  the  crop.  To 
avoid  this  give  finely  chopped  clover  bay, 
scalded,  and  as  it  is  the  best  of  all  foods  for 
geese  and  ducks,  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
it  than  to  surfeit  with  grain. 


Instead  of  feeding  wheat  every  day  the 
grain  may  be  varied  by  simply  allowing  one 
kind  of  grain  each  day.  Oats  may  be  given 
the  first  day,  corn  the  next,  and  wheat  the 
next.  The  cost  of  food  will  be,  about  the 
same  as  if  but  oue  kind  is  given,  but  the 
fowls  will  enjoy  the  changes  of  grain,  and 
keep  in  better  health.  If  meat,  milk,  and 
bulky  food  are  also  added  to  the  ration  the 
lu  ns  should  lay,  provided  they  have  warm 
quarters  and  are  not  over-fed.  Variety 
should  always  be  the  rule,  for  even  the  grains 
differ  in  their  corupo»i<-iun. 
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"Councilman"  Boyer  and  "Judge" 
Drevenstedt  are  discussing  "limed  eggs." 
Tin-  "Judge"  opened  his  batteries  on  the 
"  Councilman  "  and  the  latter  came  back  with 
explosive  shells.  The  "  Judge  "  is  now  look- 
ing over  Blackstone  and  other  authorities  to 
confirm  his  views  ou  the  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time the  "Councilman  "  is  receiving  presents 
of  St.  Bernard  dogs  and  is  winking  with  both 
eyes  at  the  ' '  Judge." 

While  farmers  and  those  living  on  subur- 
ban locations  are  struggling  at  times  with  the 
cholera  and  roup  in  their  flocks,  they  are  do- 
ing more  to  cause  disease  than  to  prevent  it 
by  overfeeding  their  fowls.  Overfeeding  is 
the  scourge  of  the  poultry  yard,  for  to  it  may 
be  traced  all  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which 
fowls  are  subject,  and  to  overfeeding  maybe 
ascribed  the  failure  to  get  eggs  and  the  large 
loss  of  chicks.  It  will  be  only  when  poultry 
men  barn  how  to  feed  properly  that  they 
will  have  less  trouble  with  disease  and  fail- 
ure to  receive  profit. 


Frequently  one  or  two  hens  in  a  flock 
will  droop,  and  on  examination  their  crops 
will  be  full,  water  will  run  from  their  beaks 
when  they  are  held  heads  down,  and  an  of- 
fensive odor  will  be  noticed.  It  usually  hap- 
pens when  sour  food  has  been  left  for  the 
hens  to  consume,  indigestion  occurring,  the 
food  fermenting  iu  the  crops.  The  remedy  is 
to  give  only  as  much  food  as  the  hens  can  eat 
at  a  meal  so  as  to  permit  of  none  remaining 
over  to  sour.  Place  the  sick  birds  on  straw 
and  withhold  all  food  for  48  hours,  adding  a 
gill  of  lime  water  to  every  quart  of  the  driuk- 
iug  water-  

Experiments  in  feeding  and  in  comput- 
ing the  value  of  eggs,  show  that  if  110  esti- 
mate is  made  for  labor,  one  dozen  eggs  can  be 
produced  at  a  cost  of  about  sis  cents  for  food, 
or  about  half  a  cent  per  egg-  If  all  of  the  food 
allowed  to  bens  was  converted  into  eggs  the 
profit  on  a  dozen  eggs  would  be  large,  even 
when  prices  are  very  low,  but  much  depends 
on  whether  the  bens  convert  the  food  into 
eggs,  flesh  or  support  of  the  bodies.  It  is  a 
fact  demonstrated,  however,  that  when  a 
dozen  eggs  are  marketed  they  carry  from  the 
farm  but  little  of  the  nutritious  elements  of 
the  soil  iu  proportion  to  their  value  iu  market 
and  ou  that  account  they  are  as  profitable  as 
anything  that  can  be  produced  ou  the  farm. 


The  great  secret  of  securing  eggs  is  really 
no  secret,  for  every  experienced  person  knows 
that  everything  depends  upou  the  conditions. 
It  is  not  always  the  breed  or  the  feed  that 
makes  a  lien  lay.  The  main  point  is  not  to 
make  a  laying  hen  fat.  If  you  have  hens  for 
market  that  are  to  be  fatted,  remove  your 
laying  hens.  Keep  the  market  hens  confined 
closely,  but  keep  your  laying  hens  at  work. 
The  secret  (if  it  is  a  secret)  of  making  hens 
lay  is  to  have  them  always  busy  scratching. 
It  is  something  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  do  from  the  time  they  come  off  the  roost  in 
the  morning  until  they  go  011  again  at  night. 
The  laying  hen  is  a  scratching  ben.  The 
idle,  lazy  heu  never  lays.  Do  not  forget  the 
fact. 


BACK  NUMBERS. 

The  Poultry  Keefkr  is  printed  from 
electro  type  plates,  hence  any  back  number, 
even  to  the  beginning,  can  be  had  of  us  for 
live  cents.   Some  of  tbem  are  worth  a  dollar. 

SITUATIONS. 

A  sober,  industrious  poult ryman,  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  handling  Pekin 
ducks,  incubators,  brooders,  etc..  can  get  em- 
ployment by  addressing  Mr.  Walter  P.  Laird, 
La  Vista,  .Norfolk,  Va.,  giving  reference. 
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THE  LOUISVILLE  SHOW. 

Louisville  is  a  large  city  and  can  tnrn  out 
a  crowd.  The  Lonisrille  Poultry  Show — the 
third  annual  exhihition  of  the  Kentncky 
State  Poultry  .Association— will  he  held  .Janu- 
ary 16th  to  21st,  1899,  with  Mess---..  Bridgs 
and  Etissell  as  judges.  Mr.  W.  J.  Druien  is 
secretary. 


INDIANAPOLIS  AGAIN. 

Indianapolis  will  have  another  exhibit,  the 
dates  being  January  9th  to  14th,  and  the  In- 
diana State  Poultiy  Association  is  one  that 
goes  in  to  win.  Indianapolis  is  a  live  city  and 
her  shows  are  usually  large  and  well  attended. 
Mr.  Thomas  W-  Portage  is  secretary. 

PLAN   OF  H0ME=MADS  INCUBATOR. 

Any  reader  desiring  plans  of  an  incubator, 
parts  all  illustrated,  with  directions  for  oper- 
ating, can  get  them  by  sending  two  stamps 
(for  postage  and  stationery)  to  our  editor,  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Kammonton,  X.  J.  They  are 
sent  free.  The  incubator  is  operated  by  hot 
water  and  hundreds  have  been  used  since 
1SS2. 


HOW  LONG  WILL  LICE  REMAIN? 

A  lady  subscriber  at  Dnloth,  Minn.,  who 
has  had  hard  work  getting  rid  of  lice  iu  the 
poultry  house,  writes  : 

"  How  long  will  lice  live  in  a  ponltry  house 
after  the  fowls  are  taken  out  of  it  ?  I  have 
had  much  trouble  with  lice  this  season." 

We  have  known  lice  to  entirely  disappear  in 
two  weeks  after  the  hens  were  removed,  but 
much  depends  on  the  weather  and  other  con- 
ditions. They  will  remain  as  long  as  tilth  re- 
mains. Clean  out  the  house  and  saturate 
every  portion — walls,  roof,  floor  and  roosts — 
well  with  kerosene  (coal  oil)  and  dash  it  into 
every  crack  and  crevice.  See  our  last  July 
issue  on  lice. 

STATE  AID  TO  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

The  poultry  industry  should  he  encouraged 
by  each  State.  Illinois  made  an  appropriation 
to  the  State  Poultry  Association,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Missouri.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  by  Missouri's  voting  a  small  sum, 
£2,000,  as  premiums,  to  be  ottered  at  the  State 
Poultry  Show,  a  great  step  forward  was  made, 
and  already  it  is  claimed  that  the  returns  are 
twenty  fold,  the  wealth  of  the  State  being  in- 
cicased  over  $400,000  the  first  year  by  the  cn- 
C'Hiragenient  given  the  poultry  industry. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  other  States  to  do  the 
eanic.  Our  State  Fairs  otter  large  premiums 
on  cattle  and  other  stock,  but  to  allow  a  dol- 
lar as  first  prize  on  a  pair  of  prize-winning 
f^wls  is  considered  very  liberal,  when  in  fact 
the  sum  oflered  does  not  pay  expressage  to 
ami  from  the  fair.  Encourage  the  poultry 
interests  and  thus  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
State. 


JUDGING  FOWLS. 

Hsnally  the  b<rds  are  scored  when  judged 
f»t  shows.  The  highest  number  of  points  is 
100,and  as  that  number  constitutes  the  whole, 
it  is  divided  to  suit  every  portion  of  the  body, 
as  back  may  be  7;  wings,  S;  legs,  5  ;  and  so 
oil  until  all  the  members  of  the  body  are  ap- 
portioned. If  the  fowl  is  to  he  scored  the 
judges  will  mark  every  defect,  which  is 
termed  '"cutting."  As  he  may  cut  one  point 
here,  and  another  there,  he  will, after  examin- 
ing every  portion  of  the  body,  have  cntsay 
eight  points.  This  is  deducted  from  the  pos- 
sible 100,  and,  as  it  leaves  92.  that  is  fixed  as 
the  score.  Hence  a  bird  scoring  92  has  been 
cut  S  points  ;and  so  noibird  is  perfect,  though, 
one  that  scores  92  is  a  very  good  one.  It  re- 
quires practice  and  a  keen  eye  to  avoid  omis- 
sions, and  mistakes  often  occur  with  the  best 
of  judges. 


THE  LAND  AND  CAPITAL. 

A  reader  at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  is  desirous 
of  going  into  the  ponltry  business.  He  and 
his  brother  have  eight  acres  of  land  and  -SI. 000 
as  capital.    Here  is  what  lie  proposes  to  do : 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  My  brother 
and  I  have  eight  acres  of  land  and  §1.000  to- 
gether. We  were  raised  on  the  farm. although 
rot  there  now.  but  have  had  some  experience 
in  raising  chicks.  If  we  raise  chicks  for  the 
market,  and  sell  what  eggs  we  can  spare,  in 
your  opinion  would  there  be  enough  money 
in  it  to  pay  us  both  and  to  put  all  of  our  time 
in  caring  for  them?  We  would  do  all  of  our 
own  wotk  around  the  yards,  and  we  wouid 
aim  to  keep  not  more  than  two  breeds  (good 
layers)  to  start  with.  We  have  a  good  chance 
to  supply  the  summer  resort  hotels  around 
here,  as  they  ought  to  use  a  lot  of  poultiy  dur- 
ing the  season. 

We  see  no  reason  why  success  should  not  be 
attained  if  things  are  done  right,  hut  that  is 
the  point.  The  labor  of  the  two  men  is  really 
so  much  additional  capital.  The  difficulty  is 
in  procuring  the  stock.  Disease  and  lice  may 
be  purchased.  We  suggest  that  they  begin 
with  a  hundred  fowls  and  allow  five  years  to 
become  well  established.  Bear  in  mind  that 
an  increase  of  the  flock  every  year  is  an  in- 
crease of  capital.  Do  not  take  any  great 
risks  at  first.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  poor  man 
to  get  §1,000  together,  so  go  slowly,  gradually 
enlarge,  and  look  ahead.  By  not  being  too 
hasty  the  real  progress  will  be  more  rapid. 


PEDDLING  EGGS.— A  PROBLEM. 

Can  a  man  make  a  living  by  buying  and 
selling  eggs?  That  is  a  question  one  of  our 
subscribers  desires  us  to  discuss.  He  explains 
his  programme  and  wishes  us  to  point  out  any 
advantages  or  disadvantages.  Xo  doubt  many 
others  are  interested  in  just  such  a  problem, 
hence  we  give  his  remarks  as  follows: 

Would  it  be  possible  for  a  man  with  plenty 
of  energy  and  pluck  to  make  a  good  living 
for  himself  and  wife  in  the  city  (Pittsbnrg) 
by  peddling  poultry  and  eggs?  My  plan  is  to 
buy  from  none  but  reliable  poultrymen  wlio 
will  guarantee  their  eggs  to  be  strictly  fresh, 
with  a  contract  to  furnish  me  a  certain  num- 
ber each  week  fora  year  (at  sayeighteen  cents 
per  dozen).  I  would  agree  (contract  if  neces- 
sary) to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  eggs  to 
as  many  first-class  hotels  and  restaurants  as  I 
could  obtain,  and  I  would  peddle  the  balance 
to  regular  customers  and  others.  I  would  take 
orders  once  a  week  for  dressed  poultry  and 
get  just  what  I  was  sure  of  selling.  I  would 
agree  to  sell  eggs  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
dozen  the  year  round  and  forfeit  twenty-five 
cents  fur  every  bad  egg  found  among  those  I 
sold.  I  know  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  buy 
a  place  within  driving  distanceof  the  city  and 
furnish  poultry  and  eggs  from  my  own  yards, 
but  that  would  take  more  capital  than  I  have. 

Before  discussing  details  we  call  attention 
to  several  points  in  the  above.  In  the  first 
place  the  writer  has  a  small  family — himself 
and  wife — and  can  therefore  make  a  living 
with  less  difficulty  than  some. 

The  next  point  is  that  he  will  buy  from 
"reliable  poultrymen  "  only,  they  to  contract 
to  furnish  eggs  that  are  "  strictly  fresh,"  and 
a  certain  number  every  week. 

The  third  proposition  is  to  sell  to  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  peddle  the  balance  to  regular 
customers. 

Our  objections  to  the  above  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  The  "reliable"  poultrymen  will  be 
hard  to  find,  and  if  they  know  that  their  eggs 
are  "  strictly  fresh"  can  get  more  than  the 
market  prices.  One  may  search  far  and  wide 
to  find  a  single  "reliable"  poultryman,  for 
no  one  can  guarantee  eggs — that  is  every  egg 
— to  be  "strictly  fresh,"  and  when  a  dozen 
"reliable  poultrymen"  are  to  be  depended 
upon  then  the  task  is  more  difficult. 

So  far  as  hotels  and  restaurants  are  con- 
cerned there  is  an  impression  that  they  use 
the  best,  but  really  the  stewards  go  on  the 
market,  take  limed  eggs,  candle,  them  and 
get  everything  just  as  low  as  possible.  We 
have  known  of  hundreds  who  depended  on 
"supplying  a  hotel  "  but  have  never  yet  scea 


it  done.  The  hotel  steward  has  his  friends, 
wants  a  "slight"  commission  for  himself, 
and  gently  puts  the  applicant  off  by  asking  if 
he  will  "  sign  a  contract "  to  supply  a  certain 
number  every  day,  etc.  The  hotel  proprietor 
endeavors  to  make  it  appear  that  he  wants 
the  best,  but  he  Teally  buys  the  cheapest  stuff 
he  can  get.  His  customers  eat  their  chicken 
and  eggs  with  satisfaction,  being  no  wiser  on 
quality,  and  pay  for  eating  such  at  the  hotel 
table.  Our  advice  to  our  correspondent  is  to 
first  peddle  the  eggs  to  customers  and  sell  the 
balance  to  the  hotel,  but  we  will  mention  in 
advance  that  but  few  hoteis  will  pay  more 
than  rock  bottom  wholesale  prices.  The  ho- 
tel men  know  but  little  about  poultry,  and  we 
here  take  occasion  to  state  that  we  have  such 
fear  of  "  roupy"  chicken  that  we  never  eat 
chicken  in  a  hotel.  If  one  can  ^e<  the  fresh 
eggs  he  can  get  high  prices,  not  from  the  ho- 
tels but  from  customers,  but  it  will  take  a  few 
months  to  build  up  the  custom.  Once  get  the 
confidence  of  the  customers  and  they  will  not 
object  to  prices  and  will  buy  from  no  other 
person.  We  believe  that  our  correspondent 
can  succeed. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  considered 
also.  Go  on  the  farms  where  healthy  fowls  are 
found,  buy  the  poorest  inflesh  a,nA  fatten  them 
for  market,  but  be  careful  not  to  bring  disease 
witii  the  fowls. 

We  do  not  believethere  is  a  man  livingwho 
can  supply  a  large  numberof  "  strictly  fresh  " 
eggs  and  buy  them  to  sell  again. 

The  proper  plan  is  to  get  a  place,  begin 
with  a  few  hens,  and  increase  the  flock  every 
year.  If  oue  has  good  neighbors,  and  goes  to 
their  farms  daily  to  direct  the  management, 
and  kiioics  all  about  the  fowls  and  eggs  on  the 
neighboring  farms,  he  may  succeed  in  getting 
good  eggs,  but  even  then  the  stale  egg  may 
turn  up  when  least  expected.  Even  with  the 
best  of  care  at  home  the  stale  egg,  like  Ban- 
quo's  ghost,  will  not  dowu. 

SUDDEN  LOSS  OF  CHICKS. 

A  reader  at  Waconda,  South  Dakota,  has  a 
difficulty  with  chicks  that  are  being  raised  in 
the  brooder.  They  die  suddenly,  the  symp- 
toms being  described  as  follows : , 

My  chickens  when  about  six  weeks  old  are 
taken  with  something  that  causes  them  to  lie 
down  on  their  sides  and  kick  :  in  fact,  they 
act  like  they  were  taken  sick  with  the  cramps 
or  something  of  that  nature.  I  have  them  in 
a  brooder  at  night. but  they  run  out  in  the  day 
time,  and  when  they  have  a  spell,  as  1  have 
described,  they  die  in  a  few  moments.  I  have 
seen  chickens  that  were  just  as  lively  as  could 
be,  and  almost  in  an  instant  they  would  fall  on 
one  side,  writhe  and  kick,  and  strive  to  get 
up.  but  they  invariably  die  in  a  short  time.  I 
do  not  allow  them  to  get  wet.  and  when  ihey 
do  they  are  sent  into  the  runway  or  brooder 
to  dry.  My  runway  is  covered  with  window 
sash,  and  when  it  rains  they  stay  in  there.  I 
have  seen  chickens  that  never  saw  or  felt  a  drop 
of  rain  or  wet  of  any  kind,  but  just  lay  down 
and  expire  in  a  short  time.  1  buy  my  eggs 
from  the  neighbors  here,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  they  were  from  strong  chickens.  They 
hatch  well.  My  incubator  holds 200 eggs,  and 
as  a  rule  my  chickens  are  well  until  about  a 
week  old  or  two,  and  from  that  to  six  weeks 
of  age  they  fall  over,  and  that  is  the  last  of 
them.  I  feed  corn  meal,  millet  seed,  wheat 
screenings:  when  they  get  big  enough  to  eat 
out  of  the  runway  they  have  plenty  of  range, 
but  if  they  have  rheumatism  or  cramps  listed 
among  chicken  ailments  I  should  say  that 
was  what  ailed  mine.  1  would  like  to  have  a 
remedy  for  the  same. 

The  kind  of  brooder  should  have  been  men- 
tioned. It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  a  cause  with- 
out observation.  It  may  be  due  to  the  chicks 
being  too  close  to  the  heat  at  night,  or  the 
large  head  lice  may  be  at  fault.  It  is  also 
possible  that  they  are  fed  too  much  during 
the  warm  weather,  while  some  poisonous 
plant  may  be  within  their  reach.  The  ease 
is  one  on  which  an  opinion  from  a  distance 
cannot  be  given  with  any  certainty  of  solving; 
the  difficulty.  The  symptoms  arc  slron-rlv 
those  that  pertain  to  the  presence  of  huge  lico 
on  the  heads,  the  remedy  being  to  anoint 
each  head  with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard. 
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PRESERVING  EGGS, 


The  Different  Processes— The  Sulphur 
Method  of  Keeping  Heat  and 
Bonos— The  Whole  List 
'..  of  Receipts. 

We  givo.bejnw  V  ml  left  ion  of  processes 
V.iii'-li  \vr  ffuUislicd  previously,  hut  repeat  at 
the  f>»Hi£st\of  man.y.of  our  new  subscribers. 
We  willsay  thisjrfrueh  in  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, wftjch  jj^nVut  eggs  so  packed  in  a  box  as 
to  permit  XiKm  to  be  itnrned  over  daily  will 
keep  twice  as  long  as  those  not  so  treated.  By 
packing  them  in  a  box  with  onts  as  a  filling, 
and  then  turning  the  box  upside  down,  a  large 
number  can  be  turned  at  once.  Another  point 
is  that  eggs  from  hens  ithat  are  confined  in 
yards  without  theeompanionsbipof  corks  keep 
better  than  under  the  reverse  conditions,  or 
rather,  infertile  eggs  keep  better  than  those 
"that  are  fertile.  Supposing  the  reader  intends 
to  try  one  dozen  eggs  as  an  experiment,  one  of 
■which  is  to  be  broken  each  month  for  a  year 
(of  course  a  larger  number  may  be  used  if  pre- 
ferred) we  will  give 

THE  SULPHUR  PROCESS. 

Take  a  common  starch  box  with  a  sliding 
lid.  Put  the  eggs  in  the  box,  and  upon  an 
oyster  shell  or  other  suitable  substance,  place 
a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur.  Set  fire  to  the  sul- 
phur, and  when  the  fumes  begin  to  rise  brisk- 
ly shut  up  the  lid.  make  the  box  tight,  and  do 
not  disturb  it  for  half  an  hour.  Now  takeout 
the  eggs,  pack  in  oats,  and  the  job  is  done.  If 
the  oats  or  packing  material  be  subjected  to  the 
same  process  i#  will  be  all  the  better.  If  a 
barrel  full  is  to  be  preserved,  place  the  eggs  in 
n  tight  barrel  two-thirds  full,  with  nopacking 
■whatever-  Fire  a  pound  of  sulphur  upon  a 
suitable  substance,  on  top  of  the  eggs  in  the 
vacant  space  over  them,  shut  up  tightly,  let 
stand  an  hour,  and  then  take  out  the  eggs.  As 
the.  gas  is  much  heavier  than  the  air  it  will 
sink  to  the  bottom,  or,  rather,  fill  up  the  bar- 
rel with  the  fumes.  In  another  barrel  or  box 
place  some  oats,  and  treat  in  the  same  way, 
Now  pack  the  eggs  in  the  oats,  head  up  the 
barrel,  and  turn  the  barrel  every  day  to  pre- 
vent falling  of  the  yolks,  using  each  end  al- 
ternately, and  they  will  keep  a  year;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  efficiency  of  the  operation,  a 
shorter,  or  even  a  longer  time. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  process 
is  a  dry  and  neat  one,  and  very  inexpensive, 
sulphur  being  a  very  cheap  article.  The  pro- 
cess was  sold  several  years  ago  by  certain  par- 
ties in  Cincinnati  as  "Ozone,"  but  is  an  old 
one,  and  the  parties  were  exposed,  not  that 
the  process  was  a  fraud,  but  because  they  sold 
a  pound  of  sulphur  for  §2  as  ozone.  To  show 
tbe  wonderful  preserving  qualities  of  sulphur 
our  readers  may  try  a  quicker  process  by  way 
of  experiment,  thus  : 

Take  a  piece  of  fresh  beef,  a  fish,  or  any- 
thing that  will  quickly  decay.  Placeitatone 
end  of  a  close  box  and  burn  a  little  sulphur  at 
the  other  end.  The  beef  or  fish  will  absorb 
ithe  sulphur  fumes.  Keep  the  box  closed  half 
sail  hour,  then  take  out  the  beef  or  fish,  hang 
at  up  somewhere  (cellar,  out  of  doors  or  any- 
vhere)  and  our  word  for  it  you  can  let  it  hang 
aip  a  year  withoutthe  slightest  odor  or  signs  of 
<lecay.  The  first  three  days  there  will  be  a 
slight  odor  of  sulphur,  which  passes  away. 
The  meat  may  dry  up  gradually,  but  will  not 
•spoil .  If  placed  in  a  pot  the  boiling  waier  at 
•once  disengages  the  sulphur,  and  it  passes  oil'. 
It  is  perfectly  harmless.  In  fact  it  is  best  to 
treat  all  the  meats  used  in  the  family  iu  that 
manner,  even  when  wanted  tor  immediate 
use,  as  the  meat,  even  if  from  diseased  animals, 
will  be  purified  from  disease  germs.  Remem- 
ber this  when  the  cholera  comes,  and  also  ask 
yourself  if  you  have  not  received  $100  worth 
of  instruction  from  a  single  number  of  our  lit- 
tle daisy  of  a  POULTRY  Keeper. 

Do  not  forget  that  it  will  only  cost  you  a 
few  cents  to  try  the  process  above.  Do  not 
take  our  word  ;  "prove  all  things."  Cider 
may  be  kept  sweet  for  years  by  burning  sul- 
phur on  a  floating  piece  of  wood  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  dried  fruit  maybe  made  white,  and 
will  keep  better  from  its  use.  A  corpse  may 
be  kept  a  year  by  the  dry  process,  and  the 
clothes  of  small-pox,  yellow  fever  or  cholera 
patients  may  be  worn  with  impunity  after 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 

being  submitted  to  the  ptocdss.  All  forms  of 
fermentation,  germs  ef  disease,  bacteria  or  in- 
visible organisms  yield  in  its  power,  and  if  tbe 
■water  which  has  been  used  to  absorb  sulphur 
gas  be  used  as  a  gargle,  or  drink,  it  will  be 
found  a  splendid  specific  for  diphtheria,  or 
other  contagious  diseases,  besides  being  ex- 
cellent in  case  of  roup  ami  cholera  in  fowls. 
Its  wonderful  powers  of  preservation  entitle  it 
to  be  named  the  destroyer  of  diseases,  for  de- 
cay and  putrefaction  are  the  same  as  diseases. 
Should  you  have  any  difficulty  burning  sul- 
phur melt  it  in  a  small  pot  or  crucible,  and 
then  draw  a  lampwiek  through  it.  When 
wanted  for  use  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  wick. 
The  reason  why  sulphur  does  not  burn  freely 
at  times  is  because  it  melts  and  smothers  the 
ilanies.  Here  is  another  process,  probably  tbe 
"  Per  Algretta."  We  do  not  recommend  it' 
however,  but  it  is  well  known  as 

THE  HAVANA  PROCESS. 

Take  twenty-four  gallons  of  water,  put  in  it 
twelve  pounds  of  uiislacked  lime  and  four 
pounds  of  salt.  St<r  it  well  several  times  a 
day,  and  then  let  it  stand  and  settle  nntil 
perfectly  clear.  Then  draw  off  twenty  gal- 
lons of  the  clear  lime  and  salt  water.  By  put- 
ting a  spigot  in  the  barrel  about  four  inches 
from  the  bottom  you  can  draw  off  the  clear 
water  and  leave  the  settlings.  Then  take  five 
ounces  bakingsoda,  five  ounces  cream  of  tar- 
tar, five  ounces  saltpeter,  five  ounces  boras 
and  one  ounce  alum  ;  pulverize  these,  mix 
and  dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
which  should  be  poured  into  your  twenty  gal- 
lons of  lime  water.  This  will  fill  a  whiskey 
barrel  abont  half  full,  and  a  barrel  holds 
about  159  dozen  eggs.  Let  the  water  stand 
one  inch  above  the  eggs.  Cover  with  an  old 
cloth,  and  put  a  bucket  of  the  settlings  over 
it.  Do  not  let  the  cloth  hang  over  the  barrel. 
After  being  in  the  liquid  thirty  days  the  eggs 
may  be  taken  out  and  pac  ked  in  boxes  and 
shipped.  Do  not  use  the  s:ime  pickle  but  once. 
You  need  not  wait  to  get  a  barrel  full,  but  put 
in  the  eggs at  any  time.  As  the  waterevapo- 
rates  add  more,  as  the  eggs  must  always  be 
cevered  with  the  liquid.  Jt  does  not  hurt  the 
eggs  to  remain  in  the  pickle.  It  is  claimed 
this  process  will  keep  them  a  year. 

The  next  is  one  that  we  believe  to  he  excel- 
lent, and  as  a  credit  to  the  source  from  which 
we  obtained  it  we  term  it 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  PROCESS. 

Having  filled  a  clean  keg  or  barrel  with 
fresh  eggs,  cover  the  eggs  with  cold  salicylic 
water.  The  eggs  must  be  kept  down  by  a 
few  small  boards  floating  on  the  water,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  cloth  to  keep  out 
dust.  It  set  in  a  cool  place  theeggs  so  packed 
will  keep  fresh  for  months,  but  they  must  he 
used  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  brine.  To 
make  the  salicylic  solution  dissolve  salicylic 
acid  (which  cost  about  three  dollars  a  pound) 
in  boiling  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  acid  to 
to  the  gallon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  all 
the  water  as  the  acid  will  dissolve  in  a  less 
quantity,  and  the  rest  may  be  added  to  the 
solution  cold-  The  solution  of  brine  should 
at  no  time  come  in  contact  with  any  metal. 
In  a  clean  airy  cellar  one  brine  is  sufficient 
for  three  monthsor  more,  otherwise  it  should 
be  renewed  oftener.  For  that  purpose  the 
kegs,  etc.,  should  have  a  wooden  spigot  to 
draw  off  liquid  and  replenish  the  vessel.  But- 
ter kneaded  in  the  same  solution  and  packed 
tight  iu  clean  stone  jars  will  keep  fresh  the 
whole  winter,  but  must  be  covered  with  mus- 
lin saturated  in  the  water,  renewing  itsome- 
times.  Cover  the  jars  w  ith  blotting  paper 
saturated  with  glycerine.  Salicylic  acid  is 
harmless  and  yet  one  oft  he  best  and  certainly 
most  pleasant  disinfectants  iu  existence  with 
no  color  nor  taste.  Tbe  water  is  an  excellent 
tooth  wash  and  the  best  gargle  to  prevent 
diphtheritic  contagion. 

The  different  processes  below  are  taken 
from  the  journals  mentioned  in  the  titles  : 

"  THE  BOSTON  GLOT1E  "  PROCESS. 

An  Illinois  correspondent  writes:  "Last 
summer  I  was  induced  to  try  packing  down 
eggs  for  winter  use.  I  had  in  seasons  previ- 
ous limed  them,  but  a  limed  egg  is  not  alto- 
gether to  my  taste.  Last  summer  I  took 
sweet,  clean  kegs,  set  tlicm  iu  a  cool,  dry 
place  with  a  barrel  of  powdered  dried  earth 
near  at  band.  In  the  kegs  I  placed  a  layer 
of  this  earth,  then  a  layer  of  eggs,  small  end 
down,  then  a  layer  of  earth,  and  soon  until 
the  kegs  are  filled.  Thi  ■  kegs  were  quite 
good  six  months  after  packing  down.  By 
placing  the  eggs  small  end  down  the  yolk  is 
prevented  from  dropping  down  on  the  end 
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and  settling  on  the  shell,  while  the  dry,  fine 
earth  keeps  them  from  the  air,  I  suppose  that 
ashes  or  bran  or  any  other  fine,  dry  substance 
is  as  good  as  t lie  baked  earth,  but  1  write  only 
of  what  I  have  actually  experimented  with." 

"THE    FARMERS'    LEDGER  "  EXPERIMENTS. 

There  is  rSi  insensible  gradation  from  a 
perfectly  rresh  egg  to  a  poor  one.  No 
amount  of  skill  will  enable  the  buyer  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  egg  three  days  and  one 
three  weeks  old.  The  newly  laid  egg,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  he  can  most  successfully  pre- 
serve. Success  depends  upon  gathering  the 
eggs  every  day  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
treatment  desired.  During  the  month  lof 
June,  preparations  were  made  to  test  the 
relative  advantages  of  various  methods  al- 
ready known.  Accordingly  the  eggs  were 
gathered  each  day,  and  on  every  egg  was 
marked  in  lead  pencil  the  date  laid.  The 
following  different  ways  were  tested  :  1. 
lline's  Preserving  Compound.  This  is  prob- 
ably largely  lime  and  salicylic  acid.  It  is 
liquid,  in  which  the  eggs  are  dropped  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  readyforuse.  ~.  Vari- 
ous preparations  of  salt  and  water.  3.  Pack- 
ing the  eggs  iu  gypsum,  oats,  salt  and  pulver- 
ized charcoal,  4.  Dipping  in  paraffine.  bees- 
wax and  boiling  Pex  .Magnus.  5.  Dipping  in 
boiling  water  for  five  seconds.    6.  Nothing. 

A  few  observations  are  here  given.  An 
egg  laid  June  18th  and  placed  in  Hine's  Com- 
pound was  examined  duly  17th  and  found 
perfectly  sweet.  An  egg  laid  June  18th  and 
placed  in  a  salt  solution  of  33  per  cent,  salt 
was  examined  July  17th,  and  the  yolk  was 
found  very  hard  and  the  white  in  110  way 
damaged.  An  egg  laid  June  18th  and  treated 
with  beeswax  was  examined  July  17th  and 
found  perfectly  fresh  and  sweet.  There  was 
no  beeswax  smell  imparted  to  the  contents. 
July  17th  examined  an  egg  laid  June  19th  ;  it 
was  taken  from  a  solution  of  salt  and  water, 
containing  eight  per  cent.  salt.  The  yolk 
was  hard,  the  egg  had  an  offensive  smell,  the 
white  was  watery.  Sugar  and  salt  dissolved 
in  water  mould  badly  and  are  of  110  use  in  an 
average  cellar.  September  3d  examined  an 
egg  laid  June  2Sth  and  treated  with  Bex 
Magnus,  and  found  it  perfectly  preserved. 
An  egg  laid  June  15th,  aim  treated  with 
paraffine  was  at  this  time,  September  8th, 
rotten.  An  egg  laid  June  2lith  and  paraffined 
six  days  afterwards  was  good.  September 
29th  examined  an  egg  laid  June  13th;  July 
16th  it  was  placed  in  a  refrigator,  where  the 
temperature  has  since  been  about  55  degrees 
to  o'O  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  had  not  been 
treated  in  any  way,  and  at  the  time  broken 
was  pronounced  by  the  lady  in  charge  of  the 
College  Farm  house  to  be  a  fresh  egg.  At  the 
same  time  examined  one  laid  June  17th.  It 
had  been  treated  with  beeswax.  It  was  per- 
fectly preserved,  but  the  yolk  adhered  to  the 
shell.  This,  of  course,  could  have  been  easily 
prevented.  From  these  observations  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  meritsof  Kex  Magnus,  Hine's 
Compound,  or  any  other  food  preservatives, 
are  not  so  numerous  as  advertisements  at  first 
make  them  appear  to  be.  Before  investing 
money  iu  food  preservatives,  it  would  be  well 
to  investigate  the  properties  of  cold  air. 
THE  POULTRY   YARD  PROCESS. 

To  keep  eggs  the  "year  round."  take  one 
pint  of  salt  and  one  quart  of  fresh  lime,  and 
slake  with  hot  water.  When  slaked,  add  suf- 
ficient water  to  make  four  gallons.  When 
well  settled,  pour  off  the  liquid  gently  into  a 
stone  jar.  Then  with  a  dish  place  the  eggs 
in,  tipping  the  dish  after  it  fills  with  the  li- 
quid, so  they  will  roll  out  without  cracking 
the  shell,  for  if  the  shell  is  cracked  the  egg 
will  spoil.  Put  the  eggs  in  whenever  you 
have  them  fresh.  Keep  them  covered  in  a 
cool  place  and  they  will  keep  fresh  for  one 
year. 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  PROCESS. 

The  keeping  of  eggs  being  almost  wholly  a 
question  of  temperature  and  the  exclusion  of 
air  from  them,  it  follows  that  that  which  will 
do  both  in  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
way  will  be  best.  Hence  eggs  are  kept  iu 
very  great  numbers  by  cold  storage— that  is, 
by  providing  a  steady,  low  temperature  now 
above  35  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But  this  is  ex- 
pensive. When,  however,  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  down  to  75  degrees,  and  below,  if 
eggs  are  packed  in  some  dry,  clean  substances 
which  will  exclude  the  atmospheric  air,  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  comparatively  fresh  state 
for  months.  This  may  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  Provide  clean,  dry  packages,  not 
exceeding  in  capacity  the  quarter  or  third  of 
a  barrel,  and  a  sufficiency  of  common,  finely 
ground  land  plaster,  such  as  is  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Commence  byputtiug  a 
layer  of  tbe  plaster  two  inches  deep  on  the 
bottom  of  the  package,  and  into  this  set  the 
eggs  small  end  down,  so  each  egg  will  be  sepa- 
rate from  every  other.  Whenthe  strata  of  eggs 
is  complete  add  more  plaster,  then  a  second 
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•strata  of  eggs,  till  the  package  is  full.  If  the 
work  is  done  carefully,  all  the  eggs  are  sound 
■when  packed,  and  each  egg  is  separate  from 
each  other,  and  the  temperature  not  allowed 
to  get  above  75  degrees,  the  result  in  every 
■case  will  be  satisfactory. 

THE  FRENCH  FARMER  PROCESS. 

The  plan  of  a  French  chemist  for  preserv- 
ing eggs  is  as  follows  :  "  While  quite  fresh 
they  are  gently  struck  against  each,  other  to 
see  if  they  be  '  sound  ;'  next  they  are  placed 
in  a  kind  of  earthen  pitcher  having  a  very 
narrow  bottom.  When  the  vessel  is  full,  a 
solution  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  quick- 
lime to  one  quart  of  water  is  poured  in.  The 
lime  water  permeates  the  shell  till  it  reaches 
the  first  membrane,  rendering  the  latter  im- 
pervious. The  pitchers  are  then  placed  in  a 
cellar,  from  which  all  light  is  excluded,  but  a 
uniform  temperature  of  forty-four  to  forty-six 
degrees  "Fahrenheit  is  maintained.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  a  pellicle  forms  on  the 
surface  of  water  in  each  pitcher  (carbonate 
•of  lime)  and  that  must  never  be  broken  till 
the  moment  for  withdrawing  the  eggs.  This 
process  enables  the  eggs  to  be  kept  fresh  for 
six  or  eight  months,  and  not  more  than  five 
in  a  thousand  prove  objectionable." 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PROCESS. 

At  the  Birmingham,  England,  show  there 
■was  a  competition  for  the  best  dozen  of  pre- 
served eggs.  The  eggs  had  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  custody  of  the  secretary  prior  to  October 
1st,  so  that  at  the  time  of  examination  by  the 
judges  they  had  to  be  at  least  two  months  old, 
and  it  was  objected  by  many  that  the  time 
was  too  short  and  ought  to  have  covered  six 
months.  The  plan  of  testing  adopted  by  the 
judges  was  as  follows  :  To  break  one  of  each 
set  into  a  clean  saucer,  then  to  bring  the  best 
eight  together  in  the  same  sauce  pan,  putting 
them  into  the  cold  water  and  removing  from 
the  fire  as  soon  as  boiled,  and  allowing  them 
to  remain  one  minute  and  a  half  before  tast- 
ing. Another  set  one  from  each  selected 
dozen  were  boiled  ten  minutes,  and  opened 
when  cold.  Those  preserved  in  lime  water 
were  not  satisfactery,  milk  of  lime  being 
more  highly  recommended.  Others  that  had 
been  coated  with  melted  drippings  or  bees- 
wax were  also  found  wanting,  the  whites 
being- thin  and  watery.  The  best  had  been 
simply  packed  in  common  salt.  These  had 
not  lost  sensibly  by  evaporation,  had  good 
consistent  albumen,  and  tasted  best  when 
boiled.  The  eggs  that  took  the  second  prize 
■were  adjudged  nearly  as  good  as  the  first. 
The  young  lady  who  packed  them  gave  the 
following  as  her  method  : 

.Melt  one  part  of  white  wax  to  two  parts  of 
spermaceti,  boil  and  mix  thoroughly  ;  or  two 
parts  clarified  suet  to  one  of  wax  and  two  of 
spermaceti.  Take  new  laid  eggs,  rub  with 
anticeptie  salt  or  fine  rice  starch.  Wrap  each 
egg  in  fine  tissue  paper,  putting  the  broad  end 
downwards:  screw  the  paper  tightly  at  the 
top,  leaving  an  inch  to  hold  it  by.  Dip  each 
■egg  rapidlv  into  the  fat  heated  to  one  hundred 
degrees.  Withdraw  and  leave  to  cool.  Pack 
broad  end  downwards,  in  dry  white  sand  or 
sawdust. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  had  the  con- 
test covered  a  longer  period  these  would  have 
stood  first.  Another  point  of  superiority  in 
this  last  method  was  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  eggs,  the  shells  being  pure  and  clean  as 
■when  first  laid.  For  home  use  probably  the 
•common  salt  method,  owing  to  its  simplicity, 
■will  be  generally  preferred,  but  for  market, 
doubtless  the  extra  pains  required  by  the  sec- 
ond method  would  pay.  Next  to  good  winter 
laying  hens  for  profit,  comes  a  good  method 
of  preserving  eggs,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
•a  contest  of  this  kind  at  our  Qajj  poultry 
shows  another  season. 

MRS.  MOORE'S  PROCESS. 

Mrs.  N.  H.  Moore,  La  Bette,  Kansas,  at  our 
■special  request,  sends  us  her  method  of  pre- 
serving eggs,  which  she  kindly  does  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  and  to  which  we  call 
■particular  attention.    She  says  : 

I  received  your  card  requesting  me  to  send 
the  readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  the 
method  I  used  in  preserving  eggs.  Should 
have  answered  long  ago,  but  was  ill  when  I 
received  it.  The  way  I  put  up  eggs  is  this:  I 
take  a  new  box  that  will  hold  twenty  dozen 
and  put  a  thick  layer  of  coarse  salt  on  bottom 
of  box;  then  every  day  as  I  gather  in  eggs 
fresh  from  the  nests,  I  take  clean,  sweet  lard 
and  greese  each  egg  carefully  all  over,  then  set 
them  in  the  salt,  small  end  of  egg  down,  un- 
til you  have  a  layer  of  eggs,  set  on  end,  and 
then  you  take  salt  and  put  over  your  layer  of 
•eggs,  being  careful  to  fill  in  between  each  egg, 
■and  fill  up  every  crevice  with  the  salt.  Put 
salt  between  each  layer  of  eggs  thick  enough 
to  set  the  ends  of  your  next  layer  of  eggs  in 


solid,  so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  eggs 
shaking  out  of  their  places  when  you  are 
turning  the  box.  Keep  on  in  this  manner, 
alternate  layers  of  greased  eggs  and  salt,  till 
your  box  is  full,  taking  care  to  put  a  thick 
layer  of  salt  on  top,  next  to  cover  of  box ; 
then  nail  on  your  box  cover  tight,  mark  on 
the  lid  the  number  of  dozens,  date  of  finish- 
ing and  packing,  so  as  to  be  sure.  And  tell 
your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  to  hi  sure  their  eggs 
are  fresh,  and  never  put  in  an  egg  a  week  old, 
or  a  stale  and  doubtful  looking  egg.  I  would 
leave  my  number  incomplete  before  I  would 
put  in  a  doubtful  egg.  I  think  people  are 
careless  about  the  freshness  of  their  eggs  is  the 
Teason  so  many  fail  in  preserving  eggs.  I  find 
the  best  way  is  to  gather,grease  and  pack  each 
day's  laying  of  eggs.  I  put  up  eighteen  dozen 
in  the  above  way,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1S86, 
(finished  my  box  on  the  19th),  and  unpacked 
the  12th  of  January,  1887,  and  sold  the  eggs 
at  a  restaurant  at  twenty  cents  a  dozen .  That 
was  my  experimental  box.  In  the  eighteen 
dozen  there  were  four  spoiled  eggs.  People 
that  came  in  while  I  was  unpacking  the  eggs, 
could  not  tell  which  were  the  preserved  and 
which  the  fresh  eggs,  as  I  broke  a  preserved 
and  a  fresh  egg  in  different  cups,  and  one  old 
gentleman  actually  picked  on  the  preserved 
as  a  fresh  egg.  I  fried  and  boiled  the  pre- 
served eggs.and  I  know  no  one  could  find  fault 
with  the  flavor.  The  lard  prevents  the  salt 
from  hardening  or  cooking  the  egg.  I  turned 
my  box  only  twice  a  week.  I  washed  the 
preserved  eggs  in  warm  soapsuds  and  wiped 
them  dry  with  an  old,  soft  towel.  This  has 
to  be  done  very  carefully.  The  eggs,  after 
washing  and  wiping  dry,  can  be  packed  to 
ship  or  marketed  at  home.  Pack  in  any  way 
most  con  venient,  in  bran,  oats.  etc.  Of  course, 
the  preserving  will  not  keep  them  from  freez- 
ing before  they  are  unpacked  or  after. 
Through  the  summer  they  must  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  place,  turning  twice  a  week.  In 
winter  keep  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  but  not  too 
warm,  turning  twice  a  week.  The  above  is 
just  as  I  did  with  my  eggs,  and  I  had  perfect 
success.  To  sum  up,  the  eggs  must  be  fresh, 
the  lard  sweet,  the  salt  dry;  then  go  ahead. 

miscellaneous  peocesses.' 
Below  are  a  few  processes  that  were  col- 
lected from  sources  to  which  no  credit  prop- 
erly belongs,  or  which  are  unknown: 

preserving  eggs  in  bottles. 

A  woman  living  011  a  ranch  in  the  Washoe 
Valley,  Nev.,  reports  a  novel  method  of  pre- 
serving eggs  for  winter  use.  During  the 
summer  she  breaks  the  eggs,  pours  the  con- 
tents into  bottles  which  are  tightly  corked 
and  sealed,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar, neck  down.  She  claims  the  contents  of 
the  bottles  come  out  as  fresh  as  when  put  in. 

preserving  eggs  with  lime. 

The  best  time  to  preserve  eggs  may  be 
stated  to  he  when  they  are  perfectly  fresh. 
2\o  amount  of  preserving  can  restore  a  stale 
egg,  and  if  it  is  preserved  at  all  the  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  keep  it  as  it  is  and  from  get- 
ting worse.  The  main  point  is  to  put  them 
in  the  preserving  liquor  or  preparation  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  keep  out  all  bad 
ones,  which  would  certainly  infect  the  sound 
eggs.  The  usual  preparation  is  lime  water, 
made  by  slacking  lime  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  then  adding  water  unti  I  it  is  like  common 
whitewash  used  for  buildings.  This  is  left  to 
settle  and  the  clear  liquid  lis  drawn  off  into 
some  convenient  vessel.  The  eggs  are  care- 
fully slipped  into  this  liquor  from  a  tin  dipper 
and  when  the  vessel  is  nearly  filled  a  cloth  is 
laid  over  the  eggs,  and  this  is  covered  with 
two  inches  of  the  thick  lime,  and  then  water 
is  poured  over  it  and  kept  fully  one  inch 
deep. 

AUSTRALIAN  METHOD. 

Mr.  "W.  Battye,  of  Selkirk,  Man.,  Can., 
writes  us  that  in  Australia  eggs  are  preserved 
in  the  following  manner  :  The  vessels  in  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  placed  are  glass  jars  with 
patent  stoppers,  vulcanized  India  rubber 
joints  making  them  perfectly  air-tight.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  have  been  collected  the  jars 
are  stood  in  hot  water  for  some  time,  and  left 
until  the  air  ill  them  has  become  thoroughly 
warm  andrarefied.  The  jars  have  been  heated, 
the  eggs  are  wrapped  up  in  paper  to  prevent 
them  knocking  together,  and  placed  in  warm 
receptacles,  their  pointed  ends  being  upper- 
most. The  jars  are  immediately  closed  up, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  are  removed  from 
the  hot  water.  It  is  said  if  this  process  is 
skillfully  carried  out,  the  eggs  will  be  as  fit 
for  the  breakfast  table  as  the  day  they  were 
laid,  many  months  after  they  were  put  in  the 
jars.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  carrying 
out  this  method  is,  no  doubt,  to  thoroughly 
heat  the  air  in  the  jars.  The  eggs  will  stand 
abetterchance^of  keeping  if  the  paper  in  which 


they  are  packed  is  previously  baked  and  used 
warm.  Patent  stoppered  jars  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  any  stopper  answering  which 
effectually  excludes  the  air. 

THE  WAX  PAPER  PROCESS. 

Says  Mr.  C.  Jordon.  in  Colorado  Farmer  :  "  I 
am  experimenting  tiiis  summer.  I  am  wrap- 
ping eggs  in  wax  paper,  such  as  is  used  for 
wrapping  butter,  popcorn,  etc.  Iz  excludes 
the  air,  is  cheap,  and  I  think  it  will  keep 
eggs  all  right  until  they  are  worth  five  to  ten 
cents  more  per  dozen.  I  opened  some  which 
have  been  packed  forty-five  days,  and  they 
were  in  prime  condition-  So  far  so  good.  I 
wrap  them  the  day  after  they  are  laid.  If  not 
perfectly  clean,  wash  them  before  wrapping." 

THE  BEESWAX  PROCESS. 

A  'French  authority  gives  the  following 
method  :  Melt  four  ounces  of  clear  beeswax  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  stir  in 
eight  ounces  of  olive  oil.  Let  the  resulting 
solution  of  wax  in  oil  cool  somewhat,  then  dip 
the  eggs,  one  by  one  into  it,  so  as  to  coat  every 
part  of  the  shell.  A  momentary  dip  is  suffi- 
cient, all  excesses  of  the  mixture  being  wiped 
off  with  cotton  cloth.  The  oil  is  absorbed  in 
the  shell,  the  wax  hermetically  closing  all 
the  pores.  It  is  claimed  that  eggs  thus  treated, 
and  packed  away  in  powdered  charcoal  in  a 
cool  place,  have  been  found  as  fresh  and  pal- 
atable as  when  newly  laid.  Paraffine,  which 
melts  to  a  thin  liquid  at  a  temperature  below 
the  boiling  water,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  odorless,  tasteless,  harmless  and  cheap, 
can  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  wax 
and  oil,  and  used  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus 
coated  and  put  into  lime  pickle,  it  is  said  that 
the  eggs  may  be  safely  stored  for  many 
months  ;  in  charcoal,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, for  a  year  or  more.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place. 

PRESERVING  WITH  GELATINE. 

Dissolve  one  pound  gelatine  with  one  gallon 
of  milk  at  a  temperature  of  130  to  140  degTee  s. 
It  is  then  sliced  and  dried.  These  slices  will 
jelly  other  gallons  of  milk.  Meats,  fruits  and 
eggs  are  said  to  keep  in  it. 

PRESERVING  WITH  SALICYLIC  ACID. 

Coat  the  eggs  with  butter  containing  a  few 
grains  of  salicylic  acid ;  place  in  sawdust, 
the  eggs  not  touching  each  other. 

PRESERVING  WITH  BORACTC  ACID. 

A  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  borax,  dis- 
solved in  water  (proportions  not  given),  is 
said  to  be  excellent. 

PRESERVING  WITH  WATER  GLASS. 

Coat  the  eggs  with  liquid  silicate  of  soda 
(water  glass)  and  pack  in  bran. 

THE    MAIN  POINTS. 

ALL  DEPENDS  ON  QUALITY. 

What  may  be  possible  for  a  family  may  be 
impossible  lor  a  merchant,  or  for  one  who 
buys  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  storing  them. 
When  the  eggs  are  stored  away  by  the  farnv 
er's  wife  she  uses  only  those  that  are  strictly 
fresh,  discarding  every  egg  that  is  subject  to 
the  least  suspicion, but  when  eggs  are  collected 
from  many  sources  it  is  beyond  the  power  ot 
the  receiver  to  determine  their  quality.  The 
first  consideration  in  the  matter  of  preserving 
eggs  is  the  quality  of  them.  Unless  that  U 
known  the  labor  is  wasted. 

THEY  KEEP  IN  AN  INCUBATOR. 

The  eggs  that  are  laid  by  hens  not  in  com- 
pany of  the  males  will  keep  three  times  as 
long  as  the  eggs  from  hens  that  are  with  the 
males.  It  often  happens  that  eggs  that  con- 
tain no  germs  (known  as  infertile  eggs)  will 
remain  in  the  egg  drawer  of  an  incubator  for 
three  weeks  exposed  to  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  100  to  103  degrees,  and  be  nearly  as 
fresh  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  when  they 
were  put  in,  while  the  eggs  containing  the 
germs  of  chicks  will  be  rotten  in  ten  days 
after  they  are  put  in  the  incubator.  It  is  al- 
most a  sure  sign  that  an  egg  is  fertile  if  it  be- 
comes spoiled  in  less  than  two  weeks.  Hence, 
when  preserving  eggs  for  winter  use,  be  sure 
and  remove  all  the  males  from  the  flock. 

A  MATTER  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

Eggs  keep  best  in  a  cool  place.  If  exposed 
to  too  low  a  temperature  they  will  freeze  and 
crack  open,  but  the  cooler  they  are  kept  above 
this  point,  the  better.  If  not  lower  than  40 
degiees  nor  over  60  degrees,  and  the  eggs  in- 
fertile, they  need  no  packing  material  or  so- 
lutions of  any  kind.  Simply  place  them  on  a 
rack  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  eggs  will  re- 
main perfectly  fresh  for  three  months,  which 
is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit'  of  se- 
curing high  prices.  The  eggs  must  be  turned 
half  over,  about  twice  a  week,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  yolks  adhering  to  the  shells.  On 
these  three  rules,  then,  depend  success  in 
keeping  eggs.  1.  Use  infertile  eggs.  2.  Keep 
them  in  a  cool  place.  3.  Turn  them  twice  a 
week. 
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OXE  BAD  EGG  SPOILS  THE  LOT. 

A  single  spoiled  egg  may  damage  tlie  whole 
lor.  Use  no  stale  egg  as  nest  eggs,  for  they 
will  sorely  find  their  way  in  with  the  rest. 
Do  not  buy  eggs  front  your  neighbor,  as  ho 
may  not  have  removed  the  males  from  his 
flock,  and  may  unintentionally  force  upon 
you  a  stale  egg  or  two  that  will  injure  those 
you  have  been  so  careful  with.  Buying  eggs 
promiscuously,  from  all  sources,  to  preserve 
for  future  sales,  at  an  advance  in  prices,  is 
risky,  and,  as  before?  stated,  we  kuow  of  no 
One  who  has  been  successful  at  it. 

A  FARM  INDUSTRY. 

One  must  keep  his  own  liens  and  aim  to 
have  the  eggs  in  the  best  possible  condition 
by  discarding  the  males,  to  make  this  branch 
of  the  poultry  business  a  success.  It  can  only 
be  properly  done  on  the  farm  under  the  best 
possible  conditions,  bill  it  opens  up  a  paying 
field  to  those  who  will  give  it  their  atten- 
tion. 

ALL  OF  A  SIZE. 

In  preserving  eggs  it  will  pay  to  assort 
them,  having, all  ot' a  lot  the  same  size,  and 
the  dark  eggs  should  be  separated  from  those 
that  are  light  as  uniformity  of  size  and  color 
will  add  to  tbeprices.  This  work  should  bo 
done  when  they  are  placed  on  the  racks. 
Hacks  may  be  constructed  that  will  turn  the 
egg  automatically  and  this  can  be  doue  more 
easily  when  eggs  of  the  same  size  are  to- 
gether. 

THE  EGGS  MUST  BE  CLE  AX. 

Once  an  egg  becomes  discolored  from  filth  it 
will  never  again  appear  clean.  Fresh  eggs 
sell  quickly  because  they  have  a  clean  and 
fresh  appearance,  and  preserved  eggs,  if  they 
are  to  be  sold  as  fresh  eggs,  must  be  above 
suspicion.  They  will  really  be  as  fresh  as 
newly  laid  eggs  if  these  directions  are  fol- 
lowed, but  the  clean  appearance  of  the  eggs 
will  be  the  greatest  factor  in  selling  them. 

WHEELER'S    EXPERIMENTS  "WITH  NO  ROOST- 
ERS. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  has 
completed  another  valuable  experiment,  thus 
adding  more  to  the  light  he  has  given  in  the 
past.  -Mr.  Wheeler  is  one  of  the  most  careful 
ami  industrious  of  experimenters  aud  his 
work  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  poultry- 
men.  The  bulletin  sent  out  by  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  will  enlighten  others,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  notice  that  his  experiments  confirm 
our  own.  No  males  are  required  with  laying 
hens  unless  the  eggs  are  desired  for  hatching 
purposes.  But  here  is  the  bulletin  from  Mr. 
Wheeler  : 

Although  among  experienced  poultrymen 
hardly  any  recommendation  seems  to  be 
more  generally  accepted  than  that  of  keeping 
110  male  birds  except  in  the  breeding  pens, the 
question  is  very  often  asked  whether  hens 
will  lay  well  when  kept  away  from  males. 
Occasional  letters  from  men,  who  have  kept 
and  raised  fowls  for  many  years,  calling  at- 
tention  with  some  surprise  to  the  fact  that 
pens  of  hens  without  a  cock  bad  laid  as  well 
as  those  with  one,  show  also  that  there  is 
considerable  belief  in  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  male  bird  with  laying  hens.  It  is  com- 
mon to  find,  even  where  but  few  hens  are 
confined  in  small  yards  aud  no  eggs  used  for 
hatching,  one  or  more  cocks,  and  some  own- 
ers have  expressed  their  great  annoyance  at 
the  crowing  of  a  cock  kept  with  hens  near  the 
dwelling  but  which  was  endured  for  the  sake 
of  having  fresh  eggs. 

THE  PENS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  orderto  furnish  some  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  question  of  the  relative  egg  pro- 
duction of  hens  kept  without  and  with  miile 
birds  it  is  thought  w:  rth  while  tc  givi,  in  bul- 
letin form  some  results  obtained  in  feeding 
four  pens  of  laying  pullets  during  eight  and 
nine  mouths.  The  pens  for  convenience  were 
numbered  5,  <i.  7  and  8.  Pen  5  contained 
during  most  of  the  time  seven  pullets  and  a 
cockerel,  and  pen  7,  most  of  the  time,  eight 
pullets  without  a  male.  Tens  li  and  8  each 
contained  eight  pullets  part  of  the  time  and 
ten  pullets  most  of  the  time  and  with  pen  H  a 
cockerel  was  also  kept.  The  pullets  in  pens 
5  and  7  Were  Indian  Game — BllffCochin  cross 
and  in  pens  (i  and  8  were  Black  Minorcas 
and  Light  B  rah  mas.  JThe  Light  Brahmasand 
the  pullets  of  Indian  Game — B.  Cochin  cross 
were  selected  from  a  lot  of  chicks  bate  bed 
and  grown  to  supply  cockerels  for  capon iz- 
ing.  The  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas  were 
from  high  grade  stock  so  far  as  "standard" 
requirements  are  concerned  but  were  not  very 
good  layers.    The  egg  yields,  however,  are 


onl*-  comparable  anr  ng  these  four  pens  of 
foi\*i  which  were  in  the  same  house  and  re- 
ceived similar  rations  and  treatment.  The 
somewhat  close  confinement  necessary  in  any 
trial  where  a  careful  account  of  the  food  is 
kept  of  course  always  makes  the  conditions 
more  or  less  unfavorable  for  the  largest  egg 
production.  No  attempt  was  made  to  force 
laying  and  broody  fowls  were  allowed  to  sit 
at  will,  there  being  plenty  of  nest  boxes  in 
each  pen.  About  the  same  number  became 
broody  in  pens  having  male  birds  as  in  those 
without.  Some  from  pens  5  and  7  were  re- 
moved long  enough  to  hatch  eggs  but  were 
fed  while  out  of  the  pen  the  same  as  those  re- 
maining, and  were  returned  to  the  same  pens 
from  which  they  were  taken. 

All  these  pullets  were  separated  from  all 
male  birds  when  immature  and  some  months 
before  any  began  laying.  Those  in  pens 
seven  and  eight  were  kept  away  from  males 
thereafter  and  during  the  time  for  which 
these  records  are  given.  Male  birds  were  put 
with  the  pullets  of  pens  live  and  six  nearly 
two  months  before  any  of  them  began  laying. 
The  pullets  in  pens  5  and  7  were  from  the 
same  iot  of  chicks  and  were  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  selection 
for  this  trial.  Those  in  pen  6  were  also  from 
the  same  lot  of  chicks  as  those  in  pen  8  and 
bad  been  under  the  same  conditions.  Some 
of  the  pullets  in  pen  7  began  laying  about  a 
month  earlier  than  any  in  pen  5  and  some  of 
those  in  pen  8  from  one  to  two  months  sooner 
than  any  in  pen  6.  The  records  given  in  ac- 
companying tables  include  the  larger  part  of 
the  laying  season  and  show  what  difference 
there  were  in  results. 

THE  PULLETS  LAYED  RIGHT  ON. 
The  pullets  in  pen  7  laid  about  twenty-two 
per  cent,  more  eggs  than  those  in  pen  5(34 
per  cent,  more  per  fowl.,  cockerel  in  pen  5 
counted)  and  although  the  consumption  of 
food  was  somewhat  greater  per  fowl  for  pen  7 
the  cost  of  eggs  produced  was  nearly  thirty 
per  cent,  less  than  for  pen  5.  During  the 
first  three  months  for  which  records  are  given 
pen  8  also  produced  thirty-two  per  cent, 
more  eggs  per  fowl  than  pen  6.  After  this 
the  yield  fell  below  that  for  pen  6,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  continued  habit  of  feather- 
eating  which  had  been  purposely  allowed  to 
develop  unchecked  in  pen  8  (reference  to  this 
will  be  found  later).  The  total  yield  for  the 
eight  mouths,  however,  was  about  the  same, 
calculated  to  the  average  per  fowl,  for  pens  6 
and  8,  slightly  in  favor  of  pen  8.  The  con- 
sumption of  food  was  enough  greater  in  pen  8 
to  make  the  cost  of  eggs  produced  slightly  ex- 
ceed that  for  pen  6. 

HOW  THE  LOTS  WERE  FED. 

These  fowls  were  fed  mixed  grain,  wheat, 
fresh  bone,  corn  silage,  and  alfalfa  forage. 
Oyster  shells  were  kept  in  the  pens  and  a  box 
of  dust.  Coal  ashes  were  in  the  yards  and 
fresh  water  at  all  times  available.  The  mixed 
grain  until  June  Kith  consisted  of  two  parts 
corn  meal,  two  parts  ground  oats,  oue  part 
wheat  middlings,  one  part  linseed  meal  (old 
process).  After  June  16th  the  mixed  grain 
was  composed  of  one  part  each  of  corn  meal, 
linseed  meal  (old  process),  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  cotton-seed  meal, 
gluten  meal  and  crude  gluten  (high  grade). 
To  every  twenty  pounds  of  this  mixed  grain, 
one  ouuee  of  salt  was  added  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  This  was  a  very  highly  nitrogenous 
mixture  and  was  fed  so  soon  as  warm  weather 
began,  with  the  expectation  that  it  might  as- 
sist rapid  and  early  moulting,  which  it  prob- 
ably did,  as  most  of  the  fowls  had  new  feath- 
ers by  September.  The  average  per  cent,  of 
moisture  for  each  food  was  mixture  No.  1, 
12.9  per  cent..  No.  2.  10.5  per  cent.,  wheat 
12.0  per  cent.,  corn  silage  70.0  percent.,  al- 
falfa forage  78.2  per  cent.,  and  fresh  cut  bone 
29.7  per  cent.,  up  to  March  24th — 40.3  per 
cent.  March  to  July,  and  32.6  per  ceut.  after 
July. 

THE  FOOD  PER  DAY. 
Although  there  was  a  variation  at  all  times, 
the  following  gives  some  light  on  what  each 


hen  was  allowed  daily. 

Total  food  per  day,  3.65  oz. 

Total  mixed  grain,  1.17  oz. 

Total  wheat,  2.11  oz. 

Total  fresh  bone,  .25  oz. 

( I  reen  food,  .50  oz. 

Total  weight  of  eggs,  7.23  oz. 

Total  number  of  eggs,  3.57 


The  figures  show  percentages.  Hence,  .25 
oz.  bone  means  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  .50 
Of  green  food  is  half  an  ounce,  while  3.05 
ounces  of  total  food  eaten  means  three  ounces 
and  sixty-five  one  hundredths  of  an  ounce. 
We  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of  some  who 
may  not  understand.  The  above,  however,  is 
not  exact,  as  food  varied  tor  each  lot  of  hens. 
COMPARISONS. 

A  pen  of  pullets  kept  without  a  male  pro- 


duced eggs  at  about  30  percent  less  post  than 
an  exactly  similar  pen  with  which  a  cockerel 
was  kept. 

Another  pen  without  a  male  gave  during 
the  first  three  months  about  the  same  propor- 
tionate excess  of  product  over  an  exactly  sim- 
ilar pen  with  which  a  cockerel  was  kept. 
After  the  development  of  the  feather  eating 
habit  the  egg  product  diminished,  but  during 
eight  months  the  total  egg  yields  for  each  pen 
were  very  nearly  alike. 

In  each  of  the  two  pens  without  male  birds 
some  pullets  had  begun  to  lay  from  one  or 
two  months  earlier  than  any  in  the  corre- 
sponding pens  in  which  male  birds  were  kept. 

SUMMARY, 

Now  let  ns  take  a  view  of  all  of  the  pro- 
cesses given  and  condense  the  whole  into  a 
nutshell,  and  also  to  avoid  mistakes  : 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER'S  ADVICE. 

1.  Only  strictly  fresh  eggs  can  be  preserved, 
and  in  packing  them  the  eggsshould  not  touch 
each  other,  as  one  bad  egg  will  spoil  the 
whole. 

2.  Eggs  collected  from  neighbors,  or  at 
stores,  will  not  answer,  as  even  the  most 
obliging  neighbor  may  unintentionally  impose 
a  stale  egg  on  you. 

3.  Eggs  from  hens  not  in  company  with 
cocks  will  keep  three  times  as  long  as  will 
those  from  hens  mated  with  cocks.  Hence, 
after  hatching  is  over,  remove  the  males,  as 
the  hens  will  lay  fully  as  well  without  them, 
as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Wheeler's  experiment, 
given  above. 

4.  Keep  the  eggs  as  near  sixty  degrees  as 
possible,  but  seventy  is  not  too  high.  In  other 
words,  keep  them  in  a  cool  place  in  summer, 
and  do  not  let  them  freeze  in  winter.  The 
cooler  you  keep  them  the  better,  but  do  not  go 
below  40  degrees. 

5.  Be  sure  and  turn  the  eggs  at  least  twice 
a  week,  or  the  yolks  will  adhere  to  the  shells, 
no  matter  how  they  may  be  preserved.  This 
may  be  done  by  putting  the  eggs  in  a  box,  and 
turning  the  box,  or  by  placing  the  eggs  on  a 
rack  or  turning  tray. 

6.  Eggs  will  keep  in  a  cool  place,  if  simply 
turned  often,  without  any  packing  at  all,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  from  hens  not  in  company 
with  cocks. 

7.  Dry,  finely-sifted  coal  ashes,  dry  salt, 
fine,  clean  dry  dirt,  corn,  oats,  chaff,  charcoal 
or  bran,  will  answer  for  packing,  but  ashes  or 
salt  are  preferred. 

8.  Twenty  grains  salicylic  acid  in  one  gill 
of  cottonseed  oil  (or  lard)  may  be  used  for 
greasing  the  eggs  slightly,  in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation,  before  packing. 

9.  The  liquid  processes  are  not  as  conveni- 
ent as  the  dry  processes.  Do  not  trust  any  of 
the  so-called  "Havana,"  "Per  Algretta," 
"New  York,"  or  other  unknown  methods. 

10.  Never  go  into  the  business  of  preserving 
eggs  until  you  have  experimented  with  a 
dozen,  breaking  an  egg  every  mouth,  in  order 
to  make  observation. 

11.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  preserve  eggs 
and  have  them  fresh  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
but  as  three  months  is  long  enough,  eggs 
from  ununited  bens  will  easily  keep  that 
length  of  time.  The  prices  advance  in  three 
months  from  the  time  prices  aie  low.  Bear 
in  mind  that  eggs  decay,  like  meat  or  fish, 
and  one  cannot  keep  them  a  long  time  and 
have  them  "  strictly  fresh." 

12.  Assort  your  eggs  when  taken  out  for 
sale,  putting  dark  ones  together  and  light 
ones  together.  Wash  them  ciean  before  pre- 
serving in  warm  water,  aud  do  the  same 
when  taking  them  out. 

13.  Although  we  have  given  several  meth- 
ods, simply  to  lay  them  before  our  readers, 
we  recommend  only  the  method  of  placing 
eggs  on  racks,  turning  them  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  keeping  them  in  a  cool 
place.    We  term  this  tin-  rack  method. 

14.  Eggs  that  are  fertile  will  not  keep  well 
nnder  any  process,  but  may  be  kept  six  weeks 
for  hatching,  in  a  cool  place,  by  the  rack 
method. 

15.  Limed  eggs,  or  eggs  packed  in  salt,  etc., 
will  not  bring  more  than  one-half  the  price 
of  fresh  eggs  in  market.  1  n  other  words,  you 
will  get  no  more  for  them  after  preserving 
than  when  they  are  fresh  and  cheap,  hence 
such  eggs  do  not  pay.  You  lose  in  price  what 
you  gain  by  keeping  them. 

16.  No  one  can  buy  eggs  and  preserve  them 
with  profit.  You  must  keep  your  mm  hensand 
have  mi  males  with  them.  This  point  is  one 
we  wish  to  impress  on  yon. 

17.  The  sulphur  process  will  enable  you  to- 
preserve  and  keep  ground  bone,  ground  meat, 
fresh  fish,  or  almost  anything,  for  six  months 
or  a  year,  and  not  the  slightest  odor  will  re- 
sult. It  also  destroys  all  germs  of  disease,  or 
impurities,  in  the  meat  or  bone,  and  flies  or 
insects  will  not  attack  the  materials  after 
preserved. 
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IS.  We  do  not  recommend  the  sulphur  pro- 
cess for  eggs,  as  it  discolors  them  some. though 
itis  efficacious.  The  rack  method,  in  a  cool 
place,  is  onr  choice. 

19.  If  you  can  keep  eggs  for  three  months 
only  it  will  he  sufficient  for  a  change  of 
prices. 

20.  To  run  around  the  country  and  buy 
«ggs  to  preserve,  getting  them  here  and  there 
■will  resnlt  in  failure.  Eead  No.  16  of  this 
summary.  The  whole  thing  may  he  summed 
up  thus:  1.  Cool  place.  2.  No  males.  3.  Turn 
the  eggs. 

We  have  given  the  above  in  former  issues, 
but  present  the  processes  again  in  response  to 
requests  from  our  readers-  We  believe  that 
all  tiie  methods  known  are  here  given  "in  a 
u  nip,"  and  we  have  not  relied  upon  our  own 
knowledge  but  collected  from  other  sources. 
You  cannot  procure  any  book,  from  any 
source,  that  contains  so  much  on  the  subject 
as  this  one  issue,  so  take  our  advice  and  file 
it  away  for  reference.  We  aim  to  make  each 
number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  worth  a 
whole  year's  subscription. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THOSE  PRICES? 

A  high  price  for  broilers  is  an  inducement. 
We  often  Teceive  letters  from  readers  asking 
;us  where  to  get  the  higli  prices,  and  why  they 
Teceive  such  low  prices.  Here  is  an  inquiry 
which  we  present  in  order-  to  give  information 
to  all  who  may  be  interested.  The  writer 
says: 

"I  notice  in  your  paper  that  you  get 
-seventy-five  cents  for  broilers.  I  went  last 
winter  to  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  city, 
and  they  told  me  that  they  got  broilers  at  fif- 
teen cents  per  pound  from  a  firm  who  buys 
them  now  in  summer  and  freezes  them,  thus 
keeping  them  all  the  winter.  Now,  will  you 
tell  me  where  I  can  ship  them  East,  or  where 
I  can  get  seventy-five  cents  each  for  them  ? 
One  firm  said  they  would  give  twenty  cents 
per  pound  alive." 

The  above  confirms  what  we  have  often 
stated  about  the  supplying  of  a  hotel.  A 
hotel  is  the  poorest  customer  to  be  found,  for 
no  matter  how  high  the  reputation  of  the  hotel 
may  be  the  proprietor  buys  "  wholesale,"  and 
at  the  lowest  rates,  using  frozen  stuff,  as  is 
mentioned  above.  Now,  as  to  where  to  sell, 
and  who  buys,  we  cannot  answer.  We  do  not 
hunt  up  customers,  nor  do  we  know  anything 
about  commission  men.  We  are  willing  to  as- 
sist you  to  raise  poultry  but  you  must  do  the 
selling  yourself.  We  give  you  the  prices  in 
market  as  quoted  from  the  daily  prices  cur- 
rent, hut  we  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
markets  or  men  in  cities  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  We  suppose  that  there  are  a  thousand 
or  more  commission  merchants  in  New  York, 
but  we  would  not  recommend  one  if  we  could, 
as  it  would  make  us  responsible.  If  you  got 
the  best  prices  you  would  consider  that  you 
were  fortunate,  but  if  you  were  cheated  you 
-woald  fall  upon  us  with  complaint,  hence  we 
never  advise  anyone  where  to  sell. 

IS  THE  SCRUB  HARDY  ? 

Somehow  or  other  there  are  some  who  im- 
agine that  the  common  fowl  is  hardy  and  the 
pure  breeds  tender.  On  this  point  a  reader  at 
Morristown,  Iowa,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  some  that  claim  to  be  thorough- 
ly posted  in  the  poultry  business,  who  say 
that  fancy  stock,  being  tender,  and  subject  to 
diseases,  is  not  beginning  to  be  as  profitable  as 
•scrub  or  mixed  stock  in  the  long  run.  We 
believe  that  diseases  have  taken  our  best  birds, 
when  it  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
poorest  ones,  and  the  same  way  when  the 
yards  were  attacked  with  vermin.  They  were 
sure  to  take  the  best  birds.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
was  it  because  they  were  thoroughbred  fowls, 
or  was  it  management  or  luck?  We  would 
like  for  you  to  give  your  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  if  mixed  stock  is  more  profitable  than 
fancy  stock  we  will  close  out  and  order  mixed 
stock  by  return  express." 

Our  experience  has  been  that  a  majority  of 
•the  pure  breeds  are  superior  to-scrubs  in  every 
respect.  What  may  be  called  <l  mixed  "  stock 
are  crosses  of  choice  birds.  We  admit  that 
those  who  have  the  "hen  fever"  sometimes 
•destroy  the  vitality  of  their  breeding  stock  by 


too  much  kindness,  and  we  also  also  affirm 
that  "good  breeds  require  good  care,'-  hut 
place  the  pure  breed  and  the  scrub  together, 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  the  scrub  will 
not  equal  the  other  in  haidiness  or  prolificacy. 
Of  course,  if  one  buys  pure  breeds,  and  never 
procures  new  blood,  breeding  in  and  feeding 
them  till  they  are  as  fat  as  seals,  while  the 
scrub  has  exercise  and  full  liberty,  the  scrub 
will  have  the  advantage. 

HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED. 

The  following  is  repeated  from  a  former 
issue  in  order  to  reply  to  an  inquiry  sent  us 
in  regard  to  feeding,  and  also  as  to  whether 
400  hens  can  be  kept  on  one  acre  : 

"  Do  you  honestly  believe  400  hens  can  be 
profitably  and  thriftily  kept  on  one  acre? 
Will  you  tell  me  how  much  and  what  to  feed 
50  Light  Brahmas.  which  are  divided  into 
thTee  pens  each,  20  by  125  feet  each  ?  I  want 
to  feed  for  eggs,  as  I  shall  mate  with  White 
Leghorns  (Eose  Comb)  for  broilers." 

We  believe  100  hens  sufficient  for  one  acre, 
but  400  may  be  kept  on  such  a  space  in  winter. 
One  of  the  causes  of  failure  is  overcrowding. 
It  is  estimated  that  100  hens  equal  one  cow, 
and  we  doubt  if  the  most  skilled  dairyman 
will  attempt  to  keep  four  cows  on  an  acre.  As 
to  how  much  to  feed,  the  question  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  answer  as  to  reply  to  how  much  should 
a  man  eat  for  dinner.  If  he  sits  down  to 
meat,  potatoes,  fish,  soup,  pastry,  etc.,  the 
amount  he  would  eat  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  or  estimate  in  advance,  as  he  would 
prefer  certain  kinds,  or  eat  more  one  day  than 
he  would  the  next.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
hens.  It  is  estimated  that  four  ounces  of 
mixed  food  per  day  to  each  hen  is  heavy  feed- 
ing. Less  than  two  ounces  daily  is  the  aver- 
age, as  hens  differ.  Then  again,  two  ounces 
of  one  kind  of  food  does  not  contain  the  same 
elements  as  two  -ounces  of  some  other  food. 
For  summer  we  suggest  one  ounce  of  lean 
meat  in  the  morning  for  Brahmas,  and  an 
ounce  of  scalded  chopped  clover  at  night.  If 
they  have  a  range  give  no  food  at  all,  as  they 
can  pick  up  more  than  they  can  eat. 


WHY  THE  YOUNG  TURKEYS  DIE. 

A  Michigan  reader  has  lost  his  young  tur- 
keys, and,  as  his  difficulty  is  one  that  is  met 
with  by  many  other  readers,  we  give  what  he 
says  as  follows : 

"Why  do  my  young  turkeys  die?  They 
first  start  to  jump  around,  and  keep  their  eyes 
closed  until  they  die.  I  have  them  in  the 
barn,  on  a  dry  floor." 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  large  "  blood- 
sucker" lice,  that  works  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads  and  necks.  These  lice  are  never  seen  un- 
less a  search  is  made  close  to  the  skin,  by 
opening  the  feathers.  They  come  from  the 
hen  to  the  chicks.  Whenever  a  chick  or 
turkey  appears  sleepy  the' cause  may  be  traced 
to  the  large  lice.  In  some  sections  it  is  known 
as  the  "sleepy  disease."  Eub  two  drops  of 
sweet  oil  on  the  heads  twice  a  week.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  use  the  oil  too  freely. 


FEEDING  OF  LEGHORNS. 

Some  breeds  should  be  fed  differently  from 
others,  which  induced  Mr.  E.  O.  Garney  to 
write  us  the  following,  which  serves  as  an  op" 
portunity  of  giving  a  few  hints  on  feeding 
Leghorns.    He  says  : 

"  I  wish  sometime  you  would  have  in  The 
Poultry  Keeper  an  article  on  the  feeding 
of  Leghorn  fowls,  especially  for  eggs  in  the 
winter  months  as  well  as  in  summer." 

The  main  point  to  observe  is  that  the  Leg- 
horn is  an  active  breed,  and  much  of  its  car- 
bonaceous food  .is  converted  into  heat  and 
motion,  while  the  carbon  of  the  food  eaten  by 
'the  more  indolent  breeds  is  stored  in  the  body 
as'fat.  Hence,  to  feed  the  Leghorns  properly 
they  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work. 
They  wi  ll  bear  confinement,  but  not  when  the 
food  is  kept  before  them.  Just  as  soon  as  they 


have  no  work  they  begin  to  learn  vices,  and 
especially  feather  pulling.  The  food  should 
be  the  same  as  for  all  laying  hens,  but  should 
be  given  in  a  manner  to  compel  them  to 
scratch.  If  the  Leghorn  begins  to  incubate 
an  examination  will  show  her  to  be  too  fat, 
which  indicates  either  too  much  grain  or  lack 
of  exercise.  In  summer  they  need  only  a 
feed  of  meat  at  night,  or  none  at  all,  as  they 
are  energetic  foragers,  and  invariably  come 
up  with  full  crops.  Jn  winter  they 
should  have  a  pound  of  meat  for  twenty  hens, 
three  times  a  week,  and  a  good  feed  of  clover, 
chopped  fine  and  scalded  in  the  morning,  the 
meat  to  be  given  at  night.  A  pound  of  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  ground  corn,  oats  and 
bran,  for  twenty  hens,  may  be  added  to  the 
clover  for  the  winter  meals. 


BLACK  COM3. 

The  comb  is  the  indicator  of  disease.  Eed 
comb  indicates  a  healthy  condition,  pale 
comb  a  debilitated  condition,  and  black  comb 
extreme  illness.  An  inquirer  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Three  of  my  neighbors'  have  fowls  sick 
with  black  comb,  drooping  around,  and  I  am 
anxious  for  you  to  write  me  at  once  some 
remedy  so  I  can  give  it  to  them." 

He  informs  us  that  his  neighbors'  fowls  are 
sick  with  "black  comb."  If  he  should  write 
that  a  person  was  pale  in  the  face,  and  a 
remedy  was  required,  he  would  impart  fully 
as-much  information.  There  is  no  such  dis- 
ease as  "black  comb."  A  fowl  may  have  a 
black  comb  and  be  ill  with  any  one  of  the 
numerous  diseases.  He  should  have  described 
the  symptoms.  We  never  care  to  know  the 
color  of  the  comb,  as  we  can  always  safely  as- 
sume that  when  a  bird  is  sick  its  comb  is  pale, 
dark  or  black.  The  change  of  color  of  the 
comb  means  less  blood  or  more  of  it.  circulat- 
ing in  the  comb,  according  to  circumstances. 
No  matter  what  the  disease  may  be,  even  if 
but  a  cold,  the  comb  will  be  black  or  pale. 

MILK  AND  WHEAT. 

One  of  subscribers  wishes  us  to  compare  new 
milk  and  wheat,  as  it  is  more  profitable  in  his 
section  to  use  milk  for  chicks  than  to  attempt 
to  make  butter.    He  says : 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  the  value  of  new  milk 
per  quart  for  fowls,  with  bran  at  SI. 40  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  wheat  at  S2.00  per  hun- 
dred pounds 't  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
butter  here  for  awhile  in  summer,  and  I  can 
only  get  three  cents  a  quart  for  milk.  Will 
coarse  bone  meal  answer  for  grit  to  grind  the 
food  in  the  gizzard  as  well  asshells  or  gravel  ?" 

As  wheat  contains  S5  per  cent  of  dry  matter 
|I5  per  cent  being  water),  we  will  value  the 
S5  pounds  of  dry  matter  at  the  price  (§2. 00), or 
about  two  and  one-third  cents  per  pounds. 
Milk  at  three  cents  a  quart  is  about  one  cens 
and  a  half  a  pound,  hence  100  pounds  of  milk 
would  cost  SI. 50,  of  which  aoout  fifteen  pounds 
(at  the  highest)  would  be  solid  matter.  Milk 
averages  about  twelve  pounds  of  solids  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  grain  is  probably  the 
cheaper,  but  the  milk  solids  are  more  com- 
plete in  the  food  elements.  The  bran  is 
cheaper  than  either,  and  to  economize  in  feed- 
ing the  bran  should  be  given  by  mixing  the 
soft  food  with  milk.  Milk  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated,  hence  the  hens  cannot  drink 
enough  of  it  to  satisfy  them,  so  far  as  solid 
matter  is  concerned. 


NAPHTALENE  FOR  LICE. 

G.  D.  McAllister.  Mansiield,  Mass. 

In  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  July  15th, 
1S96,  the  article  on  "Lice"  caused  me  to 
look  for  some  on  droopy  chicks.  I  could  not 
find  one.  I  was  satisfied  it  was  lice.  I  have 
the  naphthalene  remedy  of  Dr.  Wood.  I 
placed  the  chick  in  a  smajl  box  0x5  and  four 
inches  deep,  and  sprinkled  the  remedy  in  the 
box  for  20  minutes.  I  found  17  dead*  lice  in 
the  box,  some  dead  in  the  feathers.  To-night 
1  put  two  quarts  of  saw  dust  with  one-half  of 
a  teacup  of  naphthalene  remedy  in.  It  will  kill 
every  louse, 
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EXCHANGING  EGGS. 

Here  are  two  questions  which  are  of  im- 
portance, and  we  plac  e-  them  here  in  order  to 
answer  theui  as  fully  as  we  can.  Many  read- 
ers meet  with  similar  experience.  The  letter 
is  from  Morgan,  Utah,  who  writes  as  follows: 

First.  —  A  ami  B  send  for  a  sitting  each  of 
eggs  of  the  same  kind  of  breed.  The  follow- 
ing year  each  breed  from  their  respective 
hatchings,  and  the  next  year  they  exchange 
eggs  for  hatching.  Would  that  be  a  case  of 
inbreeding,  having  gotten  the  original  from 
the  same  breeder? 

Sec  ond. — Out  of  a  sitting  of  thirteen  Silver 
Wyandotte  eggs  I  hatched  eleven  chicks, 
whic  h  are  lively,  and  look  as  if  they  would 
he  fine  fowls.  1  find  two  in  thetiock  have 
single  combs.  Is  that  any  sign  of  imparity 
ill  the  breed  1  The  eggswere  purchased  from 
a  breeder  of  Silver  Wyandottes  exclusively. 

1  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  110  expert 
in  the  chicken  business,  and  I  have  only 
taken  your  valuable  paper  since  February. 
By  answering  the  above  questions  you  will 
greatly  oblige. 

Because  birds  Ithat  are  hatched  from  the 
same  lot  of  eggs  are  in  different  yards  does 
not  destroy  the  fact  that  they  are  akin,  hence 
when  neighbors  exchange  eggs  they  may  be 
iuhreediug,  but  it  will  probably  do  no  harm 
to  do  so  one  year  provided  new  blood  is  pro- 
cured the  next  season  thereafter.  As  males 
are  usually  cheap  in  the  fall  there  is  really  no 
reason,  however,  for  inbreeding. 

Wyandottes  should  have  rose  combs,  the 
spike  turning  down,  following  the  curve  of 
the  head.  They  have  been  so  long  estab- 
lished and  fixed  in  their  characteristics  that 
to  find  single-comb  specimens  among  them  is 
sufficient  cause  to  question  their  purity.  Any 
breeder  who  sends  out  eggs  from  which  sin-; 
gle-comb  chicks  are  hatched  should  .  destroy 
his  birds  and  begin  anew. 


DOES  HE  FEED  TOO  MUCH? 

Frequency  of  feeding  is  more  harmful  than 
quantity.  Many  readers  who  see  in  every  is- 
sue our  caution  not  to  feed  too  much,  and 
never  to  feed  at  noon,  write  us  asking  if  they 
feed  too  much.  The  following  letter  is  a 
sample  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I  feed  too  much? 
I  have  40  hens  in  a  yard  about  50  feet  square. 
Xo  grass  in  it.  In  the  morning  I  feed  a  mash 
of  bran,  corn  chop  and  clover  meal,  and  beef 
scraps,  of  which  I  give  about  two  quarts.  At 
noon  I  give  the  scraps  from  the  table ,  with 
about  a  pint  of  either  oats,  millet,  wheat, 
Kaffir  corn  or  buckwheat.  At  night  I  give 
them  two  quarts  of  eo.-n.  I  also  give  them 
green  food,  grass,  lettuce,  turnip  tops  or  any- 
thing green. 

As  we  understand  the  above  our  correspond- 
ent has  40  hens,  confined,  and  he  feeds  them 
three  times  a  day,  giving  five  quarts,  besides 
table  scraps  and  green  food,  the  night  meal 
being  of  corn.  Even  in  winter  such  feeding 
would  be  heavy.  The  hens  fed  as  above,  hav" 
ing  no  inducement  to  exercise,  with  warm 
weather  to  contend  with,  are  like  hogs  being 
fattened  in  a  pen. 

The  most  profitable  way  to  feed  is  to  have 
the  hens  hungry  so  that  they  will  scratch. 
When  fat  the  flesh  should  be  reduced  by  giv- 
ing no  food  iu  the  morning  at  all.  At  night 
scatter  a  pint  of  wheat  for  40  hens  and  let 
them  work  for  it.  Uo  this  for  a  week,  then 
begin  by  giving  a  pound  of  lean  meat  at  night 
to  20  hens,  for  another  week.  Then  give  all 
that  they  will  eat.  at  night  only,  of  mixed 
food.  .Scatter  a  tablespoouful  of  millet  seed 
every  morning  for  them. 


SOME  DIED  AND  THE  CAUSE. 

Mr.  John  Strain,  a  California  reader,  writes 
on  a  point  of  interest  and  asks  us  to  criticise 
his  letter.  That  is  the  right  way  to  put  it- 
criticise.  It  is  always  understood  by  us  that 
our  readers  desire  us  to  go  right  down  into  a 
matter,  and  all  of  us  must  be  good  natured. 
Mr.  Strain  found  that  chicks  of  some  breeds 
lived  while  chicks  of  other  breeds  died,  and 


he  wishes  to  know  why  such  should  be  the 
case.    He  says: 

"This  spring  I  hate  bed  eleven  out  of  thir- 
teen Dark  Brahmasand  thirteen  outof  fifteen 
Buff  Cochins,  and  I  only  lost  one  Buff.  I  next 
got  three  sittings  of  Pit  Games  and  I  had  a 
splendid  hatch,  but  about  the  twelfth  day 
they  would  have  bowel  disease  and  die.  I 
have  two  left.  After  twe  nty-four  hours  I  fed 
them  one-quarter  hard  eggs  and  three-quar- 
ters cracker  crumbs,  rubbed  together,  for  one 
day,  then  wheat  bre  ad,  corn  and  wheat  bread, 
lean  meat,  millet  seed.  hone.  The  Buff  and 
Brahmas  were  from  old  hens;  the  Pit  Games 
lrom  pullets  and  atwo  year  old  cockerel;  they 
are  all  free  from  lice  (  perfectly).  Please  crit- 
icise.   I  am  puzzled  to  know  the  cure. 

Breeds  that  feather  slowly  are  less  subject  to 
the  drain  on  the  system  by  producing  feath- 
ers. Cochins  and  Brahmas  feather  very 
slowly  and  are  naturally  hardy.  The  Games 
are  like  young  turkeys — tender  when  young 
but  hardy  when  feathered.  The  bowel  disease 
may  have  been  due  to  the  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  to  forcing  the  chicks  by  heavy  feeding, 
hut  as  all  were  fed  alike  we  must  ascribe  the 
cause  to  the  fact  that  one  breed  is  hardier 
than  another.  The  question  of  "'which  is 
the  best  breed"  also  conies  up.  For  the  table 
the  Games  are  better  than  Brahmas,  but  a 
brood  of  live  Brahmas  will  be  appreciated 
more  than  a  brood  of  Games  that  are  tender 
and  which  die  off. 


WARTS  ON  CHICKENS. 

Correspondents  of  our  Home  Journal  give 
the  following  remedies:  "Dissolve  blue 
stone  in  water,  cutthe  wart  off,  and  with  the 
knife  scrape  out  all  the  seed  that  cau  be 
taken  out,  then  with  a  mop  apply  the  liquid 
blue  stone.  If  taken  when  the  wart  first  ap- 
pears the  above  remedy  will  make  a  cure. 
Use  as  often  as  needed,  as  more  than  one  ap- 
plication may  be  necessary."  Another  is: 
"  Bub  carbolic  acid  freely  on  the  warts  of  the 
chickens  about  twice.  Use  clear,  purified 
carbolic  acid,  and  unless  the  warts  are  differ- 
ent from  the  Texas  style,  they  will  not  wait 
to  make  a  statement." 


FRESH  AIR  AND  HATCHING. 

As  bearing  upon  the  important  question  of 
the  need  of  fresh  air  when  eggs  are  being 
hatched,  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter's  "Animal  Physiology,"  first 
published  fifty  years  ago,  will  be  read  with 
great  interest.  It  shows  the  absolute  need  of 
fresh  air,  as  we  have  so  frequently  pointedout 
in  these  columns  : 

The  embryo,  like  the  adult,  has  need  of 
respiration — partly  that  its  own  heat  may  be 
kept  up,  and  partly  that  the  carbonic  acid, 
liberated  in  the  various  processes  of  nutrition, 
may  be  set  free.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  membrane  covering  the  albumen 
and  forming  the  basis  of  the  shell,  the  outer 
air  is  enabled  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  egg ;  and  at  first  its  action  upon  the 
blood,  whilst  circulation  in  the  vascular  area, 
is  sufficient.  In  fishes  no  further  provision  is 
made  for  this  process,  since  by  the  time  it 
would  be  required  the  egg  is  hatched,  the 
young  animal  comes  forth  into  the  medium  it 
is  permanently  to  inhabit,  its  own  gills  come 
into  play,  and  the  air  contained  in  the  water 
can  act  directly  upon  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  vascular  area.  But  in  the  higher  ovipar- 
ous animals,  whose  development  proceeds 
further  before  they  leave  the  egg,  a  special 
provision  is  made  for  this  purpose.  A  bag, 
termed  the  allantois,  sprouts  (as  it  were)  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  intestine  anel  gradually 
enlarges  passing  round  the  embryo  and  be- 
neath its  enveloping  membrane  so  as  almost 
completely  to  enclose  it.  The  surface  of  the 
bag  is  plentifully  supplie  d  with  blood  vessels 
from  the  embryo,  and  as  one  side  of  it  lies  iu 
close  proximity  with  the  membrane  of  the 
shell  it  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  re- 
ceiving the  influence  of  the  air.  It  thus 
serves  as  the  temporary  respiratory  apparatus 
of  the  chick  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  prepar- 
ing to  quit  the  egg-  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bird  then  receives  air  into  its 
lungs  from  the  airspace  formerly  mentioned, 
which  increases  in  size  as  the  contents  of  the 
egg  diminish  in  bulk  ley  Ihe  e  vaporation  of 
their  watery  part.  By  the  increased  vigor 
which  it  thus  acquires  lor  extricating  itself 


from  its  shell,  which  it  does  entirely  by  its 
own  exertions.  When  it  thus  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  the  allantois  the  circulation 
through  the  latter  diminishes,  and  almost  the 
whole  sac  is  separated  from  the  body  by  the 
education  of  the  connecting  footstalk,  w'hich 
at  last  gives  way. 

In  a  foot  note  Dr.  Carpenter  adds :  "If  the 
respiration  of  the  embryo  be  prevented  by 
rendering  the  shell  impermeable  to  air  its  de- 
velopment is  completely  checked." 


SEX  OF  THE  EGGS. 

A  qnerist  just  lately  inquired  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  detect  the  sex  of  the  chicken  by  the 
shape  or  form  of  the  egg.  The  same  question 
has  been  argued  over  and  over  again,  but  still 
I  he  re' are;  those  in  the  world  who  have  either 
forgotten  the  controversies  or  have  never 
heard  of  them,  so  therefore,  perhaps  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  briefly  revert  to  the  subject. 
Some  authorities  have  asserted  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  foretell  the  sex  of  the  future 
chick  by  the  shape  of  the  egg,  and  though 
these  said  authorities  have  proved  their  theory 
correct  in  some  instances,  they  have  been  ail 
at  sea  at  other  times,  and  our  own  opinion  is 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  and  that  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  chance, 
though  there  may  be  some  attending  circum- 
stances that  help  to  confirm  the  selection  of 
eggs  with  a  view  to  producing  whichever  sex 
is  desired,  and  to  these  circumstances  refer- 
ence will  be  made  further  on. 

Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  in  his  "Illustrated 
Book  of  Poultry,"  says  :  "  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  sex  of  the  future  chick  could  be 
foretold  from  the  egg.  The  opinion  is  as  old 
at  least  as  Horace, who  affirms  (Lib.  ii.  Sat.  4.) 
that  the  long  eggs— '  would  produce  cocks 
and  are  sweeter  than  tbe  round  !'  Columella, 
another  old  author,  says  the  same.  Any 
sound  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  egg 
would  present  such  absurdities  from  being  be- 
lieved without  absolute  proof,  which  has 
never  yet  been  obtained." 

Though  certain  individual  species  do  pro- 
duce a  pre-ponderance  of  one  sex  over  an- 
other, there  will  be  found  very  little  difference 
in  the  formation  of  the  eggs. 

It  will  be  generally  found  that  eggs  laid 
early  in  the  season  will  produce  more  cock- 
erels than  pullets,  whilst  later  on  the  result 
will  be  quite  the  opposite.  Again,  if  only  a 
few  hens  are  running  with  a  cock  the  propor- 
tion of  cockerels  will  be  greater. 

The  shape  of  the  eggs  vary  with  the  age  of 
the  hen  ;  for  instance,  eggs  laid  by  pullets  of 
tbe  first  year  will  be  longer  and  more  pointed 
in  shape  than  those  laid  by  the  same  bird 
when  two  years  old,  though  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  second  year's  laying  the  eggs  will 
still  be  a  little  iouger  than  those  laid  subse- 
quently. It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  it  is 
quite  as  impossible  to  foretell  the  future  sex 
of  a  chicken  from  a  certain  egg  as  it  is  to  fore- 
tell the  sex  of  the  progency  of  any  animal  be- 
fore it  is  born.  It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of 
nature  that  is  beyond  man's  comprehension, 
and  those  that  assume  the  self-imposed  otlico 
of  a  diviner  in  such  matters  have-  in  the  end 
to  accept  things  as  they  come,  for  there  has 
never  yet  been  the  man  able  to  count  his 
chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  neither 
anyone  that  could  tell  tor  a  dead  certainty 
the  future  sex  of  a  chicken  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  egg.  Twice  out  of  thrice  luck  may 
favor  the  would-be  prognosticator  ;  the  third 
time  all  his  calculations  and  prognostications 
are  ruthlessly  upset. — London  Fancier?  Gazette. 
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POOR  SELLING  POULTRY. 

The  markets  have  been  crowded  this  sea- 
ion  by  a  great  deal  of  poultry  that  is  un- 
marketable, and  those  who  send  such  birds  to 
market  should  learn  a  lesson  from  their  losses 
of  this  season.  There  must  he  loss  to  the 
shippers,  for  the  small  prices  which  they  have 
received  for  this  bad  poultry  cannot  have  re- 
munerated from  much  for  their  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  raising  tnem.  A  great  deal  of  the 
Western  and  Xew  York  State  poultry  have 
shown  great  signs  of  carelessness  or  ignorance 
in  preparing  the  birds  for  sale,  and  this 
poorly-prepared  stock  has  been  in  a  continual 
state  of  dullness.  Even  when  high  quota- 
tions were  ruling  for  other  birds,  this  inferior 
stoi-k  dragged  along  slowly  at  low  prices. 

These  fowls  are  prepared  in  a  very  slovenly 
way,  and  in  order  that  they  could  be  plucked 
easier  they  have  been  soused  in  hot  water, 
and  then  the  feathers  have  been  pulled  off  in 
handfuls.  The  crops  have  generally  been 
full  of  indigestible  food,  while  such  careless- 
ness has  been  shown  in  removing  the  intes- 
tines that  decided  traces  of  them  have  been 
left  in  the  birds.  Xow  all  this  indigestible 
food  and  unremoved  intestines  have  soaked 
into  the  carcass  of  the  bird,  and  has  discolored 
it  so  that  the  bird  looked  unfit  for  eating  pur- 
poses. The  bad  stuff  decomposes  and  soon 
smells. 

1  hen  the  birds  are  frozen  to  check  further 
decomposition,  and  are  thawed  out  again 
when  placed  upon  exhibition  for  sale.  Again 
it  is  frozen,  and  then  thawed  out,  until  its 
odor  is  so  unsavory  that  the  dealer  must  dis- 
pose of  it  in  the  ask  barrel  to  keep  the  rest  of 
his  meat  from  being  tainted.  A  few  cheap 
boarding  houses  buy  these  chickens  occasion- 
ally, and  sometimes  they  take  them  when  al- 
most too  strong  for  the  sense  to  stand.  But 
the  prices  paid  are  ridiculously  low,  and  the 
returns  to  the  shipper  must  be  very  small. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
poultry,  as  a  rule,  show  better  care  in  hand- 
ling, and  they  have  a  name  that  will  gener- 
ally bring  for  them  several  cents  per  pound 
more.  This  poultry,  as  a  rule,  is  sweet  and 
well  fed.  the  crops  are  taken  out  (but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  shipper,  they  are  torn 
through  the  skin,  and  not  drawn  through  the 
neck,  as  should  be  done),  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  birds  is  attractive. 

A  word  of  advice  to  those  who  have  good 
poultry  to  ship  should  be  heeded.  If  they 
wish  to  command  the  highest  prices  in  the 
market  for  their  dressed  poultry,  they  must 
he  cleanly  prepared.  In  killing,  the  head 
should  not  be  removed  and  the  throttle 
should  be  nearly  cleared  of  blood.  The  birris 
must  be  plucked  dry,  and  without  tearing  the 
skin.  Allot' the  intestines  should  be  removed 
carefully  and  fully,  and  the  inside  should  be 
wiped  dry  with  a  cloth.  The  crop  should  be 
removed  through  the  neck,  and  the  intestines 
removed  by  widening  sufficiently  the  natural 
vent.  These  carcasses  should  then  be  hung 
in  a  chilling  room  for  half  a  day,  and  then 
placed  in  clean  crates  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
refrigerating  car.  In  this  condition  they  will 
reach  the  markets  ready  for  sale,  and  they 
will  keep  nice  for  weeks  and  not  lose  their  at- 
tractive appearance. — American  Cultivator. 


OVERPRODUCTION   OF  POULTRY. 

Over  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  a 
possibility,  but  that  such  has  at  any  time  oc- 
curred is  donbtful.  The  fear  that  the  market 
may  he  overstocked  has  deterred  some  from 
venturing  largely  in  poultry,  but  such  fears 
have  never  been  realized.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  markets  full  at  times,  not  only  of 
poultry  and  eggs  but  of  all  other  kinds  of 
produce,  though  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
quality.  It  has  been  said  of  butter  that  there 
was  no  intermediate  kind,  as  butter  was 
either  good  or  bad.  If  not  of  the  best  quality 
it  was  of  no  value,  and  if  but  little  inferior  to 
the  best  there  was  no  place  for  it  whatever. 
Such  may  be  said  of  eggs  also,  and  it  may  be 
extended  to  poultry. 

Quality  regulates  the  prices.  A  difference 
of  only  "one  cent  a  pound  on  poultry  or  a 
dozen  eggs  seems  insignificant,  but  when  a 
large  business  is  conducted  the  difference  is 
great.  As  long  as  there  are  several  prices  for 
the  products  the  market  is  over-stocked  with 
the  lowest-priced  articles  only.  The  best  will 
be  in  demand  and  will  sell  for  all  that  it  is 
worth;  but  the  term '"best"  means  a  great 
deal,  for  it  includes  everything  pertaining  to 
superiority.  There  is  a  large  field  open  for 
those  who  aim  to  supply  the  market  with  the 
best,  and  every  season  they  will  find  that  they 
have  room  for  improvement  in  order  to  excel. 
There  is  also  much  to  learn  in  order  to  know 
how  to  provide  the  market  with  the  best,  and 
the  market  will  accept  it  readily  at  all  times 
and  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  inferior 
Erades  that  may  have  been  offered  for  sale. 


There  is  something  more  to  look  after  than 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  fowls.  To  produce 
the  best,  the  hens  must  be  of  the  best.  This 
demands  the  usi  f  the  breeds.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  raise  chickens  for  market  from 
the  common  stock,  for  the  reason  that  no  sys- 
tem of  feeding  will  enable  the  inferior  birds 
to  equal  their  superiors.  With  the  breeds  for 
the  purpose  the  market  can  be  supplied  with 
something  choice,  and  there  will  be  little  or 
no  competition.  Overproduction  of  the  best 
is  a  result  not  yet  attained.  It  is  anticipated 
by  many,  and  as  long  as  the  farmers  will  not 
improve  their  flocks,  the  market  will  always 
demand  more. 


SMALL  GAINS  AND  PROFITS. 

The  fowls  are  small  compared  with  the  ani- 
mals, but  they  gain  proportionately  in  weight 
and  pay  for  the  food  consumed.  If  a  fowl 
weighing  six  pounds  makes  a  gain  of  one 
pound,  it  is  exactly  proportionate  to  the  gain 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  a  steer  that  may 
increase  in  weight  from  six  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  pounds,  and  a  steer  will  require 
more  room  than  will  one  hundred  fowls.  By 
the  use  of  a  pure-bred  male  in  a  flock  of  com- 
mon hens  the  farmer  may  add  an  additional 
pound  in  weight  to  all  poultry  hatched  from 
the  cross.  If  he  has  one  hundred  of  such 
birds  he  has  gained  one  hundred  pounds  by 
improvement-  It  is  more  important  to  im- 
prove the  poultry  than  the  animals,  especially 
when  the  flock  is  large,  as  a  gain  of  two  eggs 
only  per  month,  or  even  only  half  pound  of 
weight  in  the  carcass,  may  amount  in  value 
to  a  large  sum  in  a  year.  To  show  what  can 
be  done  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  males  we  se- 
lected twG  medium-sized  common  hens,  full 
sisters,  and  mated  one  of  them  with  a  Plym- 
outh Bock  male  and  the  other  with  a  scrub 
male,  hatching  eggs  from  both  hens  for  com- 
parison, selecting  the  cockerels  (six  of  each) 
for  experiment.  When  they  were  six  months' 
old  they  were  weighed.  The  half-bred  Plym- 
outh Bock  cockerels  averaged  nine  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  each  and  the  others  seven  and 
one-eighth  pounds.  Both  lots  were  fed  alike 
(all  being  together),  and  were  fed  very  heavily 
in  order  to  force  them  in  growth.  There  was 
over  two  pounds  difference  in  weight,  or  25 
cents  gain,  at  \'Z\i  cents  per  pound.  Had  we 
raised  200  of  the  cross-bred  chickens  there 
would  have  been  a  gain  of  850  by  using  the 
pure  bred  Plymouth  Bock,  and  he  did  not  cost 
but  $2.  The  pullets  from  the  cross  were  also 
largerthan  the  others  and  were  much  better  egg 
producers.  Gains  from  poultry  may  appear 
small,  but  they  are  really  large  when  we  take 
the  percentage  of  gain  into  consideration. 


THE  WASTE  OF  POULTRY  MANURE. 

The  amount  of  poultry  manure  lost  annu- 
ally is  enormous.  Not  that  which  is  dropped 
in  the  poultry  house,  but  the  daily  droppings 
on  the  runs.  If  this  could  be  carefully  saved 
and  piled  in  a  heap  so  as  to  be  measured,  the 
quantity  to  be  derived  from  100  hen*  would 
astonish  the  poultryman,  aud  enable  him  to 
realize  his  loss  every  year  by  failing  to  secure 
the  droppings  that  are  voided  on  the  yards 
during  the  day.  To  scrape  the  yards  would 
entail  too  much  labor,  and  the  ground  could 
not  be  well  utilized  except  for  poultry.  To 
get  over  the  difficulty  every  poultry  house 
should  have  two  yards — one  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  hens  and  the  other  for  the  growth  of 
crops  of  some  kind,  changing  the  hens  and 
crops  alternately.  The  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem are  :  1.  The  hen's  will  manure  the  ground 
and  no  hauling  is  necessary.  2.  The  drop- 
pings being  turned  under,  the  yards  will  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  disease.  3.  The 
hens  being  in  alternate  yards,  with  crops 
growing  in  yards  between  each  flock,  the 
males  cannot  fight  through  the  wire  fencing. 

4.  As  the  hens  can  have  only  one  yard  at  a 
time,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  space.  5.  The 
wire  fencing  can  support  Lima  beans,  toma- 
toes or  peas.  6.  The  yard  will  become  more 
fertile  each  year.  7.  The  hens  can  pick  up 
quite  an  amount  of  green  food  when  turned 
on  the  yard  from  which  the  crop  is  removed, 

5.  The  hens  will  enjoy  the  change  of  yards. 


RATS  IN  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

When  a  rat  effects  an  entrance  so  as  to  be 
able  to  come  from  some  secure  place  and  dep- 
redate on  youug  chicks  or  ducks,  it  can  de- 
stroy so  much  as  to  render  the  work  of  a 
whole  season  profitless.  No  matter  where  the 
rat  may  he  it  mud  be  caught  or  killed  Traps 
are  useless  sometimes,  and  the  placing  of 
poisons  or  alkalies  in  the  holes  may  be  of  no 
avail.  If  the  hole  is  found,  plenty  of  boiling 
water  poured  therein  may  cause  the  rat  to  come 
out.  hut  in  that  case  a  good  dog  must  be  ready 
for  him.  and  as  there  are  often  several  holes  of 
egress,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  rat  can  only 


come  out  in  one  direction.  If  the  water  doe3 
not  bring  him  out,  put  plenty  of  ground  caus- 
tic soda  (concentrated  lye)  or  potash  in  all  the 
holes.  Use  it  dry,  as  it  will  readily  absorb 
moisture.  If  poison  is  tried,  first  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  rats  by  feeding  them  at  sev- 
eral places.  They  may  not  touch  the  feed  at 
first,  but  after  awhile  they  will  expect  it. 
Place  the  feed  for  them  regularly  where  they 
can  get  it,  and  continue  it  for  several  weeks,  if 
necessary,  and  when  you  are  satisfied  that 
that  they  are  no  longer  suspicious  then  put 
poison  in  the  food,  and  the  chances  are  that 
all  the  rats  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  killed 
or  those  escaping  death  will  hastily  leave. 


DISINFECTING  FOUL  PLACES. 

The  Boston  Scientific  News  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  at  this  season  of  getting  rid  of 
all  vile  smells  about  dwellings, and  makes  this 
practical  suggestion  :  The  article  commonly 
used  to  disinfect  foul  places  is  chloride  of 
lime,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  of  much  value. 
It  may,  and  generally  does,  remove  bad 
smells,  but  the  cause  still  remains,  as  the 
chloride  simply  destroys  the  gaseous  emana- 
tions. The  much  advertised  disinfectants  are 
usually  catch-penny  nostrums  and  unworthy 
of  notice.  One  of  the  very  best  known  disin- 
fectants is  old  fashioned  "  copperas,'' or  sul- 
phate of  iron,  which  can  be  had  very  cheap. 
A  barrel  of  copperas  would  probably  weigh  300 
pounds,  and  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
price  at  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 
And  every  family  ought,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  to  have  a  supply  of  it  on  hand.  A 
couple  of  handfuls  of  copperas  thrown  into  a 
bucket  of  water  will  soon  dissolve,  and  it  can 
then  be  used  freely,  and  is  a  valuable  disin- 
fectant. The  best  plan  is  to  fill  a  half  barrel 
or  keg  with  water,  and  suspend  within  it  a 
moderate  sized  basketful  of  copperas.  In  this 
way  it  dissolves  more  rapidly  than  when 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  vessel, 
and  thus  a  supply  is  always  at  hand  ready  for 
use. 


SHAPES  OF  EGGS. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  diversity  in  shape  seen  in  eggs. 
A  recent  study  convinces  Dr.  JS'icolsky  that 
the  differences  may  be  all  traced  to  gravity, 
and  he  finds  his  idea  confirmed  by  allthe  eggs 
in  the  zoological  collection  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg University.  He  supposes  that  pressure 
by  the  sides  of  the  ovary  tends  to  elongate  the 
egg  before  the  shell  has  hardened.  In  birds 
which  keep  a  vertical  position  while  at  rest, 
as  do  the  falcon  and  the  owl,  the  soft  egg  is 
made  short  by  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  against  the  ovarian  pressure;  wbi.le  in 
the  birds  that  like  the  grebe,  are  nearly  al- 
ways swimming,  the  egg  is  lengthened  be- 
cause the  bird's  weight  acts  with  the  com 
pression  by  the  ovary.  The  egg  is  made  more 
pointed  at  one  end  than  at  the  other  in  birds 
that,  like  the  gullemot,  are  frequently  chang- 
ing their  position — sometimes  swimming  and 
diving,  sometimes  perching  on  the  rocks,  etc. 
— Scientific  American. 


The  Poultry  Keepeb  is  printed  from 
electrotype  plates,  hence  any  back  number, 
even  to  the  beginning,  can  be  had  of  ns  for 
five  cents.    Some  of  them  are  worth  a  dollar. 


LEADING  VARIETIES   of  Fancy  Poultry, 

Price  list  free.  Frank  Myers,  Freeport.  111.  Box  1177. 


R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Carries. 

Eggs  and  stock  lor  sale.  Ira  A.  Winey,  E.  Salem.Pa. 


CUT  CLOVER  HAY  READY  FOR  USE,  S2 

per  100  lb  sack.   Harrey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


BUFF  LECHORNS— Winners  for  seven  years. 
Circular  free.      Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


$ SAVED  on  supplies,  books,  papers,  etc.  Cata- 
logue 2c.      Supply  Agency,  Crittenden,  X.  Y. 


CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  S2  per  IOO 
lbs.;  50  lbs.,  SI. 10.  Circular.  WOODHID 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PH  I  LA  D  ELPH  I  A,  PA. 


YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR. 

A  very  tine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  being 
shipped  to  all  States.  Potts  Brothers. Parkesburg,Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown, 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Pekin  and  Bouen  Duck  eggs  in 
season.         J,  W.  COOK,  Poneto,  Indiana. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Customers  pleased  with  prices. stock  and  fair 
dealing.   Write      A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 


LICE  KILL  more  poultry  than  diseases.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  telling  hoiv  easv  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
them.   J.  E.  ADAMS.  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 


IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.    Prolific  laying  strains. 

G.E.CHALi'ANT-Hammonton.X.J. 
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CHiCk'S  AND  BOTTOM  HEAT  BROODERS. 

An  Alabama  Mbgeribefi  wJto  sbooW  lo>>« 
ppo  havo  hnd  a  popy  of  "JUnstRJtOi1  No.  9  " 
nn<l  s«vp4  li money  oriel  chick?,  Ims  been 

ifflll?  tllPffl,    He  uses  boltoiil  heat  broou^rf, 

end  writps  as  fsllims : 

"Whftt  slinll  T  do  fdf  tiifl  CbiCtfg?  I  f»f» 
trying  Vo  ffligo  my  chicks  in  a  broodc?  hut  1 
fail  every  time.  Two  weeks  apo  I  liail  ninety 
JRne  looking  chicks  and  now  I  have  only 
f'lVtV.  i  have  a  bottom  heat  brooder.  I  keep 
it  between  ninety  and  ninety-live.  I  feed  on 
ffirn  bread  made  for  the  table,  cracked  corn, 
potatoes  and  other  green  Stuff  (grass  and 
■weeds).  1  keen  broken  glass  before  them  all 
the  time,  also  charcoal.  I  have  been  raisins' 
Chicks  three  years  but  do  not  have  the. success 
1  wish  to  have.  I  have  se  venty-live  hens, and 
frtt'Janunryl  received  2S1  eggs;  February, 
070;  March,  1,088  ;  April,  800  and  May,  811. 
I  have  scrub  hens  and  Buff  Cochin  roosters. 
I  u«e  Lambert's  "  death  to  lice."  I  feed  fivo 
times  a  day.  I  am  raising  chicks  for  tho 
Tuskegee  Normal  School.  I  have  no  way  to 
keep  the  large  chicks  from  the  small  ones.  I 
am  011  an  eistht  hundred  acre  farm,  and  have 
plenty  of  room.'' 

Chicks  cannot  bo  raised  in  bottom  heat 
brooders.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  loss  to 
try  such  a  plan.  ATe  think  that  five  times  a 
<lfly  is  too  often  to  feed  chicks,  as  it  forces 
them  and  may  cause  indigestion.    The  hen 


ttOetcd,  howTYPv,  arctiio^c  which  bavp  some 
difficulty  in  digestion.  Whether  the  skin  is 
filled  with  ens  ov  air  wo  have  never  deter- 
mined, but  we  have  seen  the  skin  swell  np 
immediately  after  being  pricked  and  the  air 
Allowed  to  escape.  The  real  cause  has  never 
been  decided,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  air  or 
gas  is  forced  to  the  skin  in  a  manner  not  pos- 
sible with  animals,  and  is  due  to  some  inter- 
nal disorder  which  may  not  be  the  same  in 
nil  casc3. 


HOW  MUCH  CAPITAL? 

A  reader  at  Lancaster.  Pa.,  sends  ns  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  He  wishes  to  know  bow  much 
capital  is  required  to  enable  hint  to  clear  $500 
per  year : 

I  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  conld 
give  some  idea  of  how  much  capital  it  would 
require  to  go  into  the  poultry  business :  rais- 
ing ducks,  broilers,  turkeys  and  selling  the 
eggs.  The  turkeys  would  have  the  range  of 
the  mountains.  No  fancy  goods.  I  would 
like  to  clear  §500  in  one  year.  Eugene  E. 
Kauffman,  921  North  Prince  street,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  dollars, 
as  buildings,  food,  purchase  of  fowls,  etc.,  must 
be  provided,  and  we  will  add  that  a  thousand 


COMBINED  YARD  AND  HOUSE. 

Roosts  are  in  Second  Story;  the  Lower  Story  Being-  a 
Scratching-  Place. 


■does  not  heat  her  chicks  from  below  and  we 
can  take  lessons  from  her. 

We  were  twenty  years  getting  the  informa- 
tion for  "  Illustrator  No.  2,"  and  there  is  not 
a  question  on  chicks  that  it  does  not  answer. 
We  cannot  understand  why  readers  do  notget 
it.  as  its  cost  is  so  trilling,  instead  of  losing 
their  chicks  and  then  wondering  why  it  hap- 
pened. We  have  time  and  again  warned 
«gainst  bottom  heat  brooders. 


PUFFING  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Many  readers  are  familiar  with  the  puffing 
of  the  skin  of  very  young  chicks.  It  does  not 
seem  to  happen  with  those  of  advanced 
growth.  A  reader  at  Tabor,  Iowa,  refers  to 
bis  case  with  them  as  follows: 

I  have  lost  two  chickens  lately  with  a  dis- 
ease new  to  me.  They  were  about  three  weeks 
old.  They  had  been  fed  on  table,  scraps  and 
bread  made  from  corn  meal,  and  ran  on  a 
clover  pasture  during  the  day  They  seem  to 
<-at  well,  but  had  some  bowel  complaint.  Tho 
left  side  was  most  affected,  which  seemed  to 
puff  up  until  it  was  two  or  three  times  tho 
natural  si/.e.  One  I  left  alone,  but  the  other 
I  opened  the  skin  and  it  seemed  full  of  wind. 
Both  of  them  died.  Can  you  tell  mo  what 
the  trouble  was'/ 

Only  two  were  affected.  Birds  take  air  into 
their  structure,  according  to  the  claims  of 
naturalists,  which  enables  them  to  become 
ijihtcr  when  flying.    The  chicks  that  are 


dollars  will  be  hardly  sufficient.  One  dollar 
per  year  from  each  hen  is  as  much  as  ran  be 
expected  as  profit.  If  the  turkeys  arc  to 
go  on  the  mountains  it  will  be  a  risk,  and 
pure  bred  stock  should  be  used  for  all  kinds. 
One  thousand  dollars  will  not  produce  five 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  but  the  capital  and 
labor  combined  may  do  so.  We  would  not  like 
to  risk  a  thousand  dollars  in  poultry  without 
experience.  One  cannot  begin  by  buying  large 
numbers  of  fowls,  as  lice  and  disease  will  be 
brought  on  the  farm.  Begin  with  a  few  and 
raise  them  from  strong  and  healthy  stock. 


COLOR  AND  FOOD. 

That  the  color  of  the  plumage  may  be  deep- 
ened by  the  character  of  the  food  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  by 
many,  but  for  the  information  of  those  inter- 
ested it  may  be  stated  that  in  1870  Emile  Por- 
den,  a  Frenchman,  opened  an  aviary  in  Paris 
and  made  a  specialty  of  dealing  in  canaries. 
He  had  an  enormous  cage,  which  held  nearly 
a  thousand  of  the  feathered  songsters,  whose 
combined  warbling  must  have  been  something 
terrific.  .Strange  to  say,  every  bird  was  of  a 
deep  red  color,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
attracted  attention.  The  Frenchman  did  not 
hesitate  to  show  the  young  birds  in  their  nat- 
ural feathers,  and  the  old  ones  gradually 
changing  their  color  from  yellow  to  red,  but 


he  refnsed  to  divulge  how  the  change  was 
brought  about.  Red  canaries  became  the 
rage  in  Parisian  society,  and  Porrlen  was  en- 
abled to  retire  in  a  few  years  with  quite  a  re- 
spectable fortune.  In  187S  the  old  French- 
man died,  but  on  bis  death-bed  he  told  how 
he  had  produced  red  canaries,  which  was  sim. 
ply  by  seasoning  their  feed  very  highly  with 
cayenne  pepper  just  before  and  during  the 
molting  season.  When  the  plumage  appears 
it  is  red,  instead  of  yellow.  The  health  of 
the  bird  is  not  injured  in  the  least  unless  too 
much  pepper  is  given  by  the  treatment;  in 
fact,  it  is  improved.  Breeders  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Partridge  Cochins  and  other  breeds  of 
fowls  where  a  bright  red  plumage  is  an  object 
may  probably  practice  the  method  with  ad- 
vantage. 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO.,  335  Old 
Colony  Blclg.,  Chicago,  III.,  will  sell  you 
a  Feed  Cooker  direct  from  factory. 


FRANK  B.  BAR K LEY  MFC.  CO.,  835  Old 
Colony  Bidg.,  Chicago,  III.,  will  sell  you  a 
Bicycle  or  Sewing  Machine  direct  from  factory. 


FOR  SALE.-  Eggs  at  SI. 50  per setiinfe" of  15 
of  the  Geo.  Northup  strain  of  Black  Minorcas. 
MRS.  J.  C.  WIRTS,  Delavan,  Wis, 

S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS,  exclusively,  5  years 
a  breeder.  26  eggs,  $1.  Circular  free. 
Simeon  Tobias,  Cana,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LECHORNS.  Spe- 
cialty 12  years.    AlsoS.  C.  Black  Legs" 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


A    NEW   CAPON   TOOL,  THE  TRIUMPH, 

made  by  the  Allerton  Caponizer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Allerton,  Iowa.  "ST. H'  "  problem  solved. 
Set,  $3.00,  postpaid.   Send  stamp   for  cataloyne. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Ke^ulator  for  anv  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFC.  CO.,  835  Old 
Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.,  will  sell  you 
Carts,  Wagons,  Buggies,  Carriages  and 
Harness  direct  from  factory. 

ROYAL  STRAIN  BLK.  MINORCAS.  Winners. 

Bred  in  line  over  20  years,  from  champion  and  im- 
ported stock.  E«gs  $2.5i  per  13.  St.  Bernard 
Dogs.  F  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  ltock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Kgtis  $1  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va, 

YOUNC  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROM  B. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
for  sale,  at  8c.  apiece.  Distance  no  objection. 
Send  for  circular.       Jos.  D.  Wilson.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

STOCK  CHEAP  now. of  finest  strains  Rose 
and  S.  C.  Br.  Leg  .  Wh.  Leg..  Bar.  and  Wrt. 

Rocks,  W.  Wy.,  Bl.  Lan^s.  and  Mins..  Bu.  T.esrs.  arid 
Belgian  Ilares.   Cir.   W.  W.  KULP,  Pottstown.  Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER  (freight  prepaid  on  200  lbs.  IotsK 
loo  lbs..  Si  75.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
$6.5o  and  Mica  Crystal  Crit,S7.oo  pertorr. 
CLEVELAND  POULTRY  CO.,  Plattsbunr.  X.Y. 


CUT    PRICES    ON    ALL    VARIETIES  OF 

poultry  and  eggs  remainder  of  season. 

Natural  colored  60-pag6  book  of  all  poultry,  pigeons 
and  bares,  only  5  cts.     J.  A.  BE  RGEY,  Telford.  Pa. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  in  tho  lead  as 
best,  suited  for  all  purposes.  Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registry.   Prices  low. 

POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkcsburg,  Pa. 

I  +    D|.»l,m,P  Always  Winners  For 
LI.  DranmaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

P/fDPrJ  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  CR 
L.  U  t\  IZ  I\  Si  STAMPS  FOR  IOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.    This  ad 

is  good  for  $5.0(1  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  7UR- 

keys.  Pucks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Gainos, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.W. 
Wyandottes.  Leys,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.   D.  A.  Mount.  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Poultry  Supplies  of  Every  Description. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free; 
I.  F.  Schott,  New  Pittsburs, Wayne  Co.,  O. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South    Natick    and   Mount  Blue,  Pffcss, 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rcwks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Eittf  Strain).  Persons  interested'  zca 
raising  poultry  tor  protlt.  either  by  natural  or  arri-fl- 
cial  means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual'  Il- 
lustrated so  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  pract,:Kcai 
Information  than  is  often  found  in  A  DOLL.  A 
BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS.  Address, 
W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St»,  Eosson. 
Postals  not  noticed.  ^Qcuculaio;cutttJtli«u,i&tajaj> 
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KEEPING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

In  our  July  issue  we  gave  "All  Aboa* 
lace."    In  the  Augast  issue  is  a  special  article 
on  "How  to  Keep  Eggs."    In  regard  to  egg 
for  hatching  a  subscriber  desires  information, 
and  writes  as  follows  : 

Will  eggs  kept  in  the  cellar  be  destroyed 
for  hatching?  A  lady  told  me  eggs  kept  in 
the  cellar  could  not  hatch,  but  I  thought  she 
did  not  know.  It  would  be  a  nice  cool  place 
to  keep  them.  I  was  about  three  weeks  gath- 
ering eggs  to  fill  an  incubator.  I  kept  them 
in  the  cellar,  wrapped  each  one  in  paper,  and 
set  them  on  the  small  end.  I  only  got  a  little 
better  than  a  third  hatch.  I  broke  the  eggs, 
but  it  was  no  fault  of  the  incubator.  The 
eggs  did  not  even  get  rotten,  so  I  know  some- 
thing destroyed  their  being  fertile.  We  have 
three  Toosters  and  thirty-six  hens.  Please 
reply  through  the  next  issue  of  the  paper 
what  spoiled  the  eggs  and  kept  them  from 
hatching.  I  have  just  filled  the  incubator 
with  the  same  kind  of  eggs.  I  will  quit  the 
cellar  anyway.  We  have  the  incubator  in 
the  cellar.  The  chicks  that  have  hatched  are 
strong  and  all  right.  Our  hens  were  getting 
too  fat,  so  we  have  kept  them  shut  in  the  hen 
house  until  about  10  o'elock  a.  m.  I  give 
them  milk  after  the  stock  is  through  eating. 
We  let  them  range  or  forage  for  themselves  the 
remainder  of  the  day  Most  of  our  hens  are 
two  and  three  years  old  :  not  any  are  over 
three.  Will  eggs  be  all  right  for  hatching  if 
kept  on  the  small  end,  or  ought  they  to  be 
kept  so  they  can  be  turned  every  day.  I 
thought  if  on  the  small  end  they  would  not 
settle  to  damage  them. 

There  is  no  better  place  for  keeping  eggs 
than  in  a  cellar,  and  it  is  a  good  place  for  an 
incubator  also.  The  difficulty  was  not  in  the 
cellar,  but  with  the  hens  -  they  were  too  fat. 
Eggs  from  fat  hens  are  seldom  fertile.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  when  eggs  do  not 
hatch  the  fault  can  invariably  be  traced  to  the 
hens,  and  more  particularly  iu  summer,  when 
the  hens  are  easily  made  too  fat  with  grain. 
Three  meals  a  day  and  grain  in  summer  will 
soon  destroy  any  flock.  Eggs  can  be  kept 
with  advantage  on  either  end,  but  should  be 
turned  twice  a  week. 


GOOD    HATCHES  WITH  HOME-MADE 
INCUBATORS. 

J.  R.  Miller,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
I  noticed  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Dunlap, 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  pertaining  to  his  success  with 
an  incubator  constructed  after  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrator  plans.  Kindly  permit  me 
to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  construction  of home- 
made" incubators,  that  I  built  one  this  spring 
and  followed  the  directions  to  the  letter,  as 
set  forth  in  the  "  Illustrator  "  intending  to 
test  its  merit.  I  used  matched  boards  and 
packed  it  with  fine  sawdust  (hard  wood)  as 
finely  as  it  conld  well  be  packed.  In  March  I 
filled  it,  bought  the  eggs  from  farmers,  and 
hatched  fifty  per  cent.  I  again  filled  it  and 
out  of  ITS)  fertile  eggs  I  got  145  chicks,  which 
is  eighty  per  cent.  I  again  filled  it  and  out 
of  210  eggs  (which  is  its  capacity),  I  am  cal- 
culating on  no  less  than  eighty  or  eighty-five 
per  cent.  AVe  placed  this  machine  in  the 
kitchen  and  have  had  no  cause  to  disturb  its 
peaceful  habitation.  The  top  ventilation 
was  a  mistake.  I  do  not  get  the  heat  up  to 
112  or  115,  as  suggested  in  the  "  Illustrator," 
and  then  place  the  eggs,  but  I  place  them  in 
when  the  beat  is  at  100  and  then  gradually 
raise  it  to  103.  In  fact  the  second  hatch  was 
accomplished  with  the  heat  at  102  degrees 
more  ofteu  than  it  was  at  103. 


A  NEST  BOX. 

0.  T  Causilh.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of 
my  corner-proof  next  box.  Here  is  the  way 
to  make  it.  Use  inch  stuff,  nailed  together, 
but  not  tight ;  now  have  some  tar,  not  gas 
house  tar,  but  tar  such  as  roofers  use,  melt  it 
to  a  boilirfg  point,  pour  it  into  the  corner  of 
the  box,  take  a  red  hot  iron  and  run  it  on  the 
tar  so  that  it  will  run  well  in  the  same.  Now 
drive  the  nails  home,  the  same  on  the  corner 
one  at  a  time,  and  the  corners  are  sealed.  Of 
course  you  do  not  waut  to  use  too  much  tar, 
as  it  will  melt  iu  hot  weather  aud  make  a 
nasty  affair,  but  just  enough  to  seal  the  corn- 
ers. 

[It  should  make  it  objectionable  to  lice.— 
Ed.] 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  M  F  C  ~C  oTT8  3  5  _ 0 12. 
Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  hi.,  will  sell  you 
a  Spray  Pump,  Cas  Engine  or  Cider  Press 
direct  from  factory. 

NORTHUP'S  1898  MINORCA  CAT  "  LO CUE, 

the  most  complete  ever  published  in  descriptions, 
prices,  winnings,  pictures:  contains  much  informa- 
tion, fully  indexed  under  60  headings.  Rose  and 
S.  C.  Minorca  eggs  guaranteed  to  hatch  regardless  of 
distance.   Geo.  H.  Xorthup,  Raceville,  Is'.  r.,Box  K 


f/ADISON  SQUARE  CAR  DEN,  NEW  YORK. 

P( i^e- winnir.  <?  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Won 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Club's  Sil- 
ver Cup,  February.  1S9S.  for  best  collection. 
To  clear  breeders,  from  SI. 50  each  :  Eggs 
S2  rer  setting.  Sale  is  now  on.  Rush!  Rush! 
J.  D.  WILSON,  Box  B,  Worcester,  N.  Y, 

LARCE  PENS!  FINE  BIRDS:  PROMPT 
SHIPMENT!  Lt.  Brah..  Bar.  and  Wh.  Ply. 
Rocks,  Sit.  andWh.  Wyan.,  Buff,  Bro.  and 
Wh.  Leg.,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  C.  S.  Ban. 
ECGSOFTHEABOVE,5IOOPER  13;  S2.00 
PER  30.  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS.  SI. 00  PER  II. 
WHITE  CHINA  COOSE  EGGS,  S2.00  PER 
II.  TURKEY  ECCS,  tU  wildi.  S2.00  PER  9. 
SHOOK  BROTHERS,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CHICKENS,  TUR- 
KEYS, DUCKS  AND  CEE5E.  A  buyer's 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sale.  Plan  and  view  of  poultry  farm 
finely  illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  cts.,  giving  many  val- 
uable hints  on  raising  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
Farm, Delavan. Wis..  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Sr..Drawer  A 


Maple  Farm  TH 

^  FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Duck  Yards  on  this  continent. 

We  have  2500  of  these  mammoth  birds  in  our  yards. 
Eggs  in  season,  fertility  guaranteed.  The  new  and 
illustrated  edition  of  our  book.  "  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Duck  Culture."  sent  as  a  premium  with  each 
order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price  25  cents.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES   RANKIN,   South   Easton,  Mass. 


S2.50 
2.00 
2.. SO 
l.oO 
l.oO 
1.50 

shipped 


Bone  3Ieal  -  .  Per  100  ft>  Bag, 
Granulated  Bane  -  "  100  Jb  " 
Ground  Beef  Scraps  "  lot)  lb  " 
C'alcite  •  -  .  "  2oo  B>  " 
Crushed  Flint  -  -  "  200  ft  " 
OusliedOyster  Shells      "  200  ft  " 

Price    List  and  Samples  tree.  Orders 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  large  quantities  to  Dealers. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

AN  ECC  PRESERVER. 

The  only  preervative  yet  diseoveied  that  will 
keep  eggs  in  such  perfect  condition  that  they  can  be 
used  for  all  purposes  with  reliability.  Of  all  the 
methods  and  pre!ervatives  hitherto  discovered  and 
used  for  the  keeping  of  eggs  during  summer  months 
nearly  all  have  proved  valueless.  After  years  of 
laborious  trials,  lesearch  and  experiment  in  pre- 
serving eggs,  we  now  offer  to  the  public  a  recipe  that 
will  do  as  above  stated,  and  one  that  should  be 
owned  by  every  household.  If  you  want  a  copy  of 
this  formula,  and  "The  Western  World."  a  16- page 
illustrated  family  paper.one  vear.scnd  50  cents.  Ad. 
Western  World,  s3-y>  W.  Jackson  St..Chicago,lll. 


Eggs  far  jleitcl^tpg 

Trior?ouGriBr?eD. 

WE  WON  AT  PITT53U  RCH  1898 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds.  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 

Wyantlottas,  .  K/p.  Rocks, 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LECHORNS. 

rZigl)t  Aeres  Demoted  to  Poalfry. 


15  EGGS  SI. 50. 
30  EGCS  S2.25 


50  ECCS  S3. OO. 
OO  EGGS  S6.00. 
Belgian  Hares  SI. 00  each. 


CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa. 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 

Poultry  Do  Have 


These  diseases.    The  tlrst  is  what  diphtheria  ls  to 
n/m.  .  ■  »    human  beings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
t'4  \tj  ty>  r  ■  disease.   Symjytoms  are,  sneezing"  like  a 
-i>.«,,   '  cold;  slhiht  watering:  of  the  eyes;  run- 
ning  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inflammation 
EhaUinatisnL  *n  tl  e  throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 
^  eruptions  on  head  and  face.    A  breeder 
LE3        of  fighting  came  fowl  which  from 
n-r  a^vip"?    their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
WEAKNESS.  others.  give5  us  a  XREATMEM, 
which  he  says  is  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  for  the 


JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  giving  his  full  directions  for 
ttso.  Cend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  mail,  free.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  magic.  Sold  everywhere. 
Frice,  35c,  6  bottles,  $2.00.  Express  paid.  Pamphlet  free. 
I,  S.  JOHSSO.N  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
Eire  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  iULS.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Gates.  Posts,  etc 

U3blOX  FEKCE  CQ.  DeEatfe.  HI. 


THE  MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c,  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them.  Each  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Vi'ill  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  10C0  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
PRICE, — sizes  12  inches  and 
under  12  cents:  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed bv  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each"  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. For  '-Poultry  Iieeper," 
1  or  2  years,  16  cents, 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
of  this  paper. 


-.  • 


The  Up-to-Date  KEEp(flcP  chSv'rtT 

Can  be  kept  by  any  one.  and  every  fancy  or  market 
poultryman,  great  or  small,  should  possess  one. 


SCORE  CHART. 
September 


FO"v7"  £. 


' '  1 1  uJJliJ  i  I  i  1  li  1 1 1  .in '  i  i  Ujff 


It  contains  twelve  score  sheets,  one  fowls  bought 
sheet,  one  eggs  bought  sheet,  one  feed  sheet,  one 
prize  sheet  and  one  balance  sheet.  This  last  gives 
an  entire  summing  >>p  of  the  entire  year's  expenses 
and  incomes,  with  their  respective  gains  or  losses. 
Sent  to  anv  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 

MALLET  PUBLISHING  CO..  25  Winter  SI..  BOSHM 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


More  plentiful  ev- 
ery day  when  hens 
are  not  molested 
by  lice  and  other 
vermin. 

PB  Dm  Q.  Povjdsp 

prevents  this  most  . 
effectually,  and  the 
fowls  are  left  unharrassed  by  these 
annoying  pests,  and  are  free  to  derive 
benefit  from  food  and  rest.  In  con- 
sequence thev  will  reward  their  owner 
by  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  powder  used.  Saves  the  lives 
of  chickens. 


ic  in  no  way  poisonous.    It  could 
even  be  taken  internally  without  do- 
ing harm,  and  it  is  non-explosive. 
Sold  by  all  poultry  supply  and  hardware 
dealers,  sporting  goods  houses,  grocers 
and  druggists.    One-pound  boxes  25c; 
five  pound  bags,  $1,  of  your  dealer. 
Postage  1  ct.  an  ounce  extra  if  of  us. 

WORCESTER    COMPOUND  CO., 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


INQUIRIES. 

This  Department  is  "  Replies  to  Inquiries,"  and  is  Open 
to  all 

Fret  of  Langshans. — Ducks. —  Should 
the  bottom  of  the  Langshan  chickens'  feet  be 
pink  or  orange?  Arc  they  good  layers?  What 
causes  young  ducks  to  have  diarrhoea  and 
what  remedy  for  it  ?—  Mrs.  T.  M.  P.,  Hall, 
Minn. 

There  should  be  no  orange  color ;  they  are 
excellent  layers.  The  ducks  are  probably  too 
highly  fed.  Let  them  forage,  giving  no  food 
at  all  except  grass  in  summer.  Grain  is  not 
suitable  at  this  season  tor  ducks. 


When  to  Pick  Ducks. — How  can-  I  tell 
when  to  pick  my  ducks  and  how  often  they 
are  to-he  picked?  1  have  Pckins. — J.  C.  C, 
Scio,  Ohio. 

It  is  an  old  remark,  "  Pick  ducks  when  the 
feathers  are  ripe,"  that  is,  when  the  feathers 
begin  to  fall  out  or  pull  out  very  easily.  The 
soft,  downy  feathers  may  be  pulled  every 
three  months  except  during  damp  weather, 
but  the  ducks  must  have  dry  quarters,  on 
straw,  for  being  naked  tbey  cannot  endure 
the  cold  water  on  ponds  or  damp  quarters. 
Do  not  pull  the  feathers  if  they  pull  hard. 


Chicks  and  Lick. — Please  tell  me  what 
ails  my  chicks.  They  stand  around  and  can- 
not walk.  They  eat  well,  seem  to  be  very 
weak  and  their  wings  droop.  I  keep  them 
enclosed.  I  feed  ground  barley  and  table 
scraps.  Would  you  commend  this ?  Please 
give  me  a  good  ration  for  young  chicks  and 
give  a  good  receipt  for  lice. — Subscriber. 

The  trouble  is  probably  lice.  Our  Jnly  is- 
sue is  devoted  exclusively  to  lice— don't  miss 
it.  The  food  used  is  excellent.  Dust  the 
chicks  well  with  insect  powderand  anoint 
their  heads  with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard. 


Cuckoo  Cochin  Bantams.— Kindly  let 
me  know  what  is  the  description  of  the 
Cuckoo  Cochin  Bantams,  and  do  they  breed 
true  to  color?  I  do  not  see  them  rated  as  a 
breed  in  the  Standard.. 

There  is  no  such  recognized  breed.  What 
is  meant  by  cuckoo  color  is  that  of  the  Dom- 
inique or  Plymouth  Eock,  or  similar  thereto. 
We  doubt  if  but  few  of  such  birds  exist,  if 
any. 


Chicks  Dying  in  Shells — Douglass 
Mixture. — 1.  Why  do  incubator  chicks  die 
in  the  shell  and  the  shell  dry  to  them  after 
they  are  half  pipped  out?  2.  Would  you  ad- 
vise the  use  of  Douglas  mixture,  or  do  you 
consider  it  injurious  to  fowls? — W.  P.  R., 
Maggie,  West  Va. 

1.  Chicks  die  in  the  shells  from  heat  being 
too  high  or  too  low,  and  the  shells  dry  on 
them  sometimes  from  too  much  air  flowing  in 
at  time  of  hatching  and  too  little  moisture. 
2.  Douglass  mixture  is  injurious  as  itcontains 
free  sulphuric  acid. 


Cracked  Corn  Kills  Ducks. — T  began 
raising  ducks  this  spring.  I  have  the Pekin 
and  the  little  spotted  breeds.  I  have  always 
fed  three  times  a  day  on  corn  bread  baked  es- 
pecially for  them,  and  I  have  had  splendid 
success.  About  three  weeks  ago  I  began  feed- 
ing cracked  corn  twice  each  day;  now  my 
ducks  get  so  that  they  cannot  walk.  They 
do  not  appear  to  be  sick  but  they  just  get 
weak  in  the  legs,  mostly  in  the  spotted 
breeds.  Sometimes  they  get  down  in  the  hot 
sun  and  die,  but  I  think  the  sun  is  what  kills 
them.  What  canses  the  weakness  and  what 
must  I  do  for  them  ?— D.  F.  H.,  Manilla,  Ind. 

It  is  not  the  suu  but  the  cracked  corn, 
which  is  too  heating,  and  is  about  the  worse 
feed  in  summer  that  can  be  given.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  shut  off  all  food  and  let  the  ducks 
pick  up  their  food  on  grass.  They  are  fat 
and  have  been  fed  off  their  legs- 


Drying  Eggs.— What  is  meat:',  bv  dry'..,? 
eggs  in  an  incubator,  referring  to  dt"si  eggs, 
which  they  claim  require  more  drying  tuan 


chicken  eggs  ?— Mrs.  V.  It.  S.,  Union  City, 
Indiana. 

It  means  not  to  give  any  moisture  ;  that  is, 
not  to  "dry"  them  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  implies,  but  to  allow  some  of  the 
moisture  in  the  eggs  to  evaporate  until  the 
air  sack  at  the  large  end  of  each  egg  enlarges. 


Buff  Plymouth  Bocks.— Can  you  give 
me  instruction  concerning  Butt'  Plymouth 
Bocks?  In  order  to  gain  a  victory  at  any 
prize  show,  must  the  wing  feathers  be  pure 
buffor  can  they  have  dark  spots  at  the  rootof 
them?  Please  let  me  know  all  about  them. — 
L.  L.  D. 

The  Standard  for  buff  fowls  says  "rich 
clear  butt,"  but  we  have  never  seen  such, 
either  in  a  show  room  or  anywhere  else.  The 
males  might  be  said  to  lie  almost  anything 
bnt  buff,  and  it  is  undecided  whether  "  buff" 
means  lemon  or  cinnamon  color. 


Several  Questions.— 1.  I  feed  my  chick- 
ens com  meal  and  wheat  middlings;  also 
cracked  corn  and  scraps  from  the  table;  is 
this  all  right?  2.  What  is  the  best  insect 
powder  for  twenty  chicks?  3.  What  is  a  cure 
for  the  gapes?  4.  Where  can  I  get  French- 
washed  yellow  ochre?— W.  C,  Bensselaerville 

n.  y. 

1.  Yes;  but  do  not  feed  more  than  once  a 
dayand  then  but  little  in  summer;  if  on  a 
range  they  may  need  nothing  at  all.  2.  We 
do  not  know  the  best,  as  we  have  not  tested 
all.  3.  The  only  sure  cure  is  to  remove  the 
worms  from  the  windpipe  with  the  tuft  of  a 
small  feather.  4-  Probably  at  any  drug 
store. 

Fence  for  Leghorns.— How  high  ought  a 
fence  to  he  to  keep  White  Leghorns  from  fly- 
ing out  of  their  pen  'I  Can  you  recommend  a 
good  poultry  printer?— J.  N.  K-,  Warrenton, 
Va. 

Some  Leghorns  can  fly  over  a  house,  but  an 
eight  foot  fence  is  generally  used.  W,  H. 
Hamilton,  Danielsonville,  Conn.,  does  all 
kinds  of  printing  for  poultrymen. 

Regulator  for  Natural  Gas  Burner. — 
Canyon  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  reliable 
regulator  and  burner  for  using  natural  gas  in 
an  incubator  ?  I  live  in  a  natural  gas  belt 
and  would  like  to  use  gas  if  I  can  find  a 
burner.  Will  a  common  jumbo  jet  incased  in 
a  metal  chimney  be  sufficient?— D.  T.Hill, 
Manilla,  Ind. 

We  give  name  in  full.  Can  any  reader  as- 
sist him?  Probably  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  may  have  them,  or  A.  F. 
Cooper,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


THE  HEN  BEATS  THE  COW. 

Mr.  Thomas  Frazer,  manager  of  the  Union 
Cold  Storage  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada,  is  an 
ardent  poultryman,  and  sends  out  a  compari- 
son of  the  results  from  cows  and  hens  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers.    He  figures  it  out  as  fol- 


lows : 

Average  cost  of  cow  one  year,  $30 

She  should  earn,  $30 

Value  of  calf,  5 


Total  gross  revenue  from  cow,  $35 
It  costs  $25  to  raise  a  cow.  To  feed  a  cow 
costs  on  an  average  $20  per  annum.  One  acre 
will  hardly  he  sufficient  for  cow  to  graze  upon. 
A  cow  must  have  stabling.  Cow  has  to  be 
milked  and  then  milk  has  to  be  delivered  to 
factory,  which  means  labor  and  expense. 
Now  let  us  see  what  poultry  will  earn. 


Value  of  100  hens  at  30  cents,  $30 
Each  hen  will  lay  eight  dozen  eggs,  or 

800  dozens,  at  10  cents,  $  go 

Allow  700  chicks  at  15  cents,  105 


Total  gross  revenue,  $135 


The  gross  revenue  from  the  hens  is  overlive 
times  greater  than  from  the  cow.  One  bushel 
of  corn  or  wheat  will  feed  a  hen  12  months. 
One  acre  will  be  sufficient  for  75  or  100  hens 
for  a  run.  Plymouth  Kock  pullets  hatched  in 
April  will  lay  more  eggs  than  if  hatched  in 
May— profit  will  be  1  I-:.'  times  greater.  A 
lean-to  hen  house  will  cost  very  little  and  if 


whitewashed  every  week  will  avoid  trouble 
from  lice.  Two  years  is  old  enough  for  any 
ben.  Dozen  eggs  should  weigh  at  least  1  1-2 
lbs.,  4  month  pullets  should  weigh  at  least  4 
to  5  lbs.    Hen  manure  sells  §25  per  ton. 

We  give  the  above  as  a  low  estimate.  Of 
course  no  allowance  is  made  for  sick  hens,and 
the  "  one  bushel  of  corn"  means  its  equiva 
lent  in  other  food.  There  is  much  truth  in 
the  above.  A  hundred  hens  can  be  kept  on 
an  acre,  and  each  hen  can  be  made  to  give  a 
dollar  profit.  We  do  not  place  as  much  value 
on  the  manure  as  does  Mr.  Frazer. 

Now,  why  do  farmers  keep  cows  and  give 
the  hens  but  little  attention?  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  too  much  trouble  and  care.  Yet  the 
farmer  having  cows  will  get  up  on  a  cold 
morning,  every  day  and  Sunday,  at  4  o'clock, 
milk  his  cows,  drive  a  mile  or  more  to  the 
railroad,  facing  storms  of  all  kinds,  keeping 
teams  and  men  busy.  He  must  clean  out  the 
stalls,  feed  his  cows,  cool  his  milk,  churn, and 
have  all  the  appliances  for  doing  the  work. 
He  also  goes  at  it  again  at  night,  coming  into 
his  house  long  after  dark,  tired  and  worn  out, 
and  sells  his  milk  for  two  cents  a  quart,  while 
the  retailer  gets  eight  cents.  He  must  lose 
time  with  dry  cows,  wade  in  filth  and  manure 
during  inclement  weather,  stanchion  his  cows 
and  have  clean  bedding,  and  even  t.-en  the 
sides  of  the  cows  and  their  udders  will  re- 
quire cleaning  of  the  filth. 

Yet  keeping  poultry  is  too  much  trouble 
and  care.  The  cow  is  not  troublesome  in  fly 
time. 

It  is  a  good  cow  that  will  give  a  clear  profit 
of  $50  a  year.  In  fact,  the  average  is  not  £25- 
per  year.  Fifty  hens  on  an  acre  will  do  more 
than  that,  and  so  far  as  labor  and  "trouble" 
are  concerned  they  can  be  kept  much  easier 
than  can  cows. 

Just  as  soon  as  farmers  learn  that  poultry- 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  thc"wimmir» 
folks,"  and  give  their  time  to  poultry,  they 
will  make  hens  pay,  and  will  not  have  to  sell 
eggs  at  one-fourth  their  retail  value. 


BRAN  AS  POULTRY  FOOD. 

One  advantage  possessed  by  bran  is  that  it 
contains  a  fair  proportion  of  the  phosphates, 
and  for  that  reason  may  be  used  with  the  ra- 
tion in  order  to  render  it  more  complete.  We 
do  not  approve  of  feeding  it  in  the  soft  condi- 
tion if  it  can  be  used  by  sprinkling  it  on  cut 
clover  that  has  been  scalded,  though  a  mess 
of  scalded  bran  and  ground  oats,  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  cold  winter  day,  is  very  invigor- 
ating and  nourishing.  Even  when  the  food 
is  not  varied  some  advantage  maybe  derived, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  omission  of  cer- 
tain foods,  by  ithe  use  of  bran  and  linseed 
meal.  Two  pounds  of  bran  mixed  with  one 
pound  of  linseed  meal  and  a  pound  of  ground 
meat,  fed  to  the  hens  once  a  day,  allowing 
halfapintof  the  mixture  to  ten  hens,  will 
greatly  add  to  the  egg-producing  materials. 
As  a  food  forchickens  bran  should  always  be 
scalped  and  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  or  two 
in  order  to  soften.  As  a  material  ou  the  floor 
of  brooders,  to  absorb  the  moisture,  it  is  excel- 
lent, and  for  packing  eggs  it  serves  as  well  as 
a  protection  against  breakage. 


Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  any  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Tables,"  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
(Jacobs);or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly. 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 


SEPTE/IBER, 
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bits- 


E,R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

'  denier  Ed  Kerrets.  Guinea  Pig*. 
^Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 

 9Hares,  Angora  and  Common  Kai>- 

Sendstuinij  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


ne » incoior 


Invention  of 
C.  A.  McFETRIDCE. 

SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE 

Star  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company, 

Box  10,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

THE  IMPROVED  y  |Q  "^Q|f 
INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
~1    J ;   Absolutely  scl S'-rrciiln finer. 

Ihe  simplest,   most  reliable, 
I  anil  cheapest  first -class  Hatcher 
■   in  the  market.    Circulars  free. 
GEO.  EKTliL,  CO.,  Quiiicy.Ill. 

THE  WHOLE  STORY 

tsfiii  incubating  and  brood- 
'    is  told  inournew  USSjgage 

Full  description  of  the 
bes  t  machines  to  use  forthe  purpose. 
Cuts  and  instructions  for  building 
modern,  economical  poultry  Imiums; 
poultry  suppllesaiidcutsand  priceson. 
JUgp  leading  varieties  of  pedigree  poultry) 
a5s<-'  priceson  eggs  lor  hatching,  etc.  Full  of 
valuable  information  to  the  man  or  woman  who  keeps  In  ns. 
We  send  it  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  in  cents. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Quiney,  III 

A  SURE  WSftSNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 

_  prove  it  if  you  use  it.    Send  6c  for 
|L|  new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu- 
able points  onartificial  incubation 
-•and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.   Sizes  60  to 
800.   Prices  from  $8.00  to  470.00. 
DES  MOINES  BNC'B.  CO. 
Box  -17  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Testimonials  by 
the  yard 


THE  DAIS!  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST    in    the    WORLD.    At  the 

Washington.  D.  C,  Poultry  show,  held 
in  Jan.  nr.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cutters  took  first,  premium.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON   BROS. ,    Easton,  Pa. 

A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

if  you  know  how  to  run  the  busi- 


There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

hut  nine  out  of  ten  fail  in  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the 
Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  or  how  to  get  The 
Money  in  Hens.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  it  ? 
Our  new  poultry  hook  will  tell  you  how.  It  tells  you 
all  about  Poultry.  Explains  why  a  few  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  fail.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  Farm  and  Poultry  paper  "  Way- 
side Gleanings."  3  mos.  for  1(1  cents.  Address. 
P.B.  Wayside  Pu b.  Co. ,  Cli nton v i I  le.Con n. 


Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our   1898  CATALOCUE 

tells  you  all  about  the 
WORLD'S  CREATEST  IN- 
CUBATORS and  BROOD- 
ERS. Send  lor  one.  All 
Machines  Warranted. 


Prairie  SLCl Le 

Incubator  fjo. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Kock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  SI  each.  Eggs  1 1  per  IS.  Circular 
free.      J  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 


iwhwicv; 


SEND  2c.  STAMP  FOR 


flew  Capon  Tool. 


The  Triumph.  Boltei 
•.Hp**  problem 
Rend  *tnojfi  for  Illutlrated  Prlae  Ll§t. 

Alienor.  Caponissr  Mf?.  0o„  Allerton.  la 


ORE,  911  FILBERT  ST.PHILA.PA, 


ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND. 


The  Monitor  Incubator 


M  ^fntfnfllOFL  V 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong:  and  healthy.  Tt 
will  make  young  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  tor  moidtiug  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  I>o  other  kind  like  it. 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  eggs 
is  very  high,  it  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  malL 
If  yon  can't  set  it  send  to  us.  Ask  first 
One  pack.  25  cts.  five  St.  Large  2d b.  can  81.20.  Six  cans 
Exp.  paid.  S3.  Sami  le  of  Bust  Poultry  Paper  sent  f  i  ee, 
L  S.JonxsoN  &  CO. ,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Large  111.  Cat.  for  stamp: 
ells  about  the  profits  ot 
poultry  raising.  Tue  MOXITOH  Co. 

Muodu 


.  Conn. 


6.  W.  SMITH, 


BE.tKSHITtE,  Chester  Whits. 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol- 
Btein   Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
_    and  House  Does.  Catalogue, 
ochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.  Catalogue  free.  Address. 
R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


POULTRY 
rtSUPPUES^ 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

Very  choice  selection  of  this  popular 
breed  now  ready  for  shipment.  Prices 
reasonable.  Stock  can  be  registered. 

POTTS  BROS.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


The  Premier  Green. Bone  Cutter 

is  fitted  with  BALL  BEARINGS,  which  now  makes  Cutting  Green  Bones  for 
fowls  a  very  easy  matter.  Elegant  illustrated  catalogue,  telling  all  about  it,  for  stamp.  • 

P.A.WEBSTER,    .  .   .    Box  20  ,   .   .  .    CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y- 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

WITH  THE 

WOODEN  HEN 


WITH  TBI  MODEL 


EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 
Thousands  in   successful  op^r* 
atioD.     Guaranteed   to  batch  a 
larger    percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
u.L  less  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher, 


Most  efficient  small  incubator  e«r 
invented.  Perfect  in  every  detail. 
Just  the  thing  for  poultrv  raising 
on  a  small  scale,  28  eeg  capacity.    Catalojrue  free 


Hi  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Mannfactare'rs.'l  1  4  tO  122  S.  Sixth  St.y^UINCYt  ILL, 


EVANS  VKMME"  ROOT  CUTTERS 


u 

These  machines  meet  a  long  felt  ■want  among  poultrymen. 
They  make  possible  the  feeding  of  green  and  succulent  feed  in 
t'.ie  dead  of  winter  when  every  spear  of  grass  and  green  thing  is 
illed  by  frost.    They  convert  all  kinds  of  roots  into  fine  par- 
ticles like  angle  worms  that  are  greedily  eaten  by  all 
fowls,  big  and  little.    The  feeding  of  vegetables  thus 
prepared  doubles  the  egg  product  and  saves  fully  50% 
of  the  grain  feed.    It  makes  hens  lay  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  worth  the  most  money.    Endorsed  by  all  lead  • 
ing  poultrymen  of  the  country.    Buy  one  and  make 
money  from  your  fowls  this  winter.  Made  in  four  sizes. 
Price,  §1.  and  up.    AVrite  for  free  circulars. 

EVANS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept.  E,  YPSIUNTI,  MICH. 


ANNS  CREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 


Make  a  complete  success  of  the  poultry  industry.   Thoy  take  cheap 
green  bones  and  convert  them  into  the  most  valuable  poultry  food. 
Green  Cut  Bone  doubles  the  ecus  produced.   It  is  rich  in  all  the  elements  con- 
tained in  eggs.    Our  Cutters  run  easy,  cut  fast  and  fine  and  last  for  years. 
A/laxn^c  Clove*  is  a  strong  durable  machine  that 
BWtsaStWB  5>  Cutter    cuts  rapidly  and  easily  till  kinds  of 
hay,  clover,  etc.,  dry  or  green.   The  single  knife  is  easy  to  keep 
in  order.    No  dangerto  hands  or  fingers  in  feeding.   One  turn  of 
the  wheel  makes  12  cuts— four  times  as  fast  as  others.  Made  with 
orwithoutstand.   Trice.  $8.  andSlO. 

tUB C  Swinging  saves  its  price  in  feed  in  a 
■"**"«*  «  recti  Tray  short  time.  Hens  can't  scratch 
feed  out  ■■lit  <>r  dirt,  into  it  andean  not  wallow  in  it  or  roost  upon 
it.  ALL  IRON— INDESTRUCTIBLE,  LASTS  ALWAVS. 
MaMM'c  Granite  f**m!4  is  the  sharpest  and  hard- 
MWttMftn  J»  Cnwstal  W»«    est  gril  known,  and  is  ab- 


Crystal 

Bolutely  clean,  tree  fr.uu  all  dust,  sand  etc.  It  is  better  and  cheaper 
than  oyster  shell.  (  nt  s  and  grinds  1  lie  hardest  foods,  inducing  perfect 
digestion.    Cash  or  installments.    Illustrated  cataloe^ie  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  57   MILFORD,  MASS. 
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ROW    OF    NESTS    FOR  EGG=EATING 
HENS. 

Two  difficulties — egg  eating  and  feather 
pulling — are  met  with,  and  heing  the  result  of 
habit,  which  is  acquired,  cannot  easily  be 
remedied.  As  soon  as  a  hen  learns  toeateggs 
she  teaches  the  vice  to  the  others.  To  prevent 
the  vice  is  difficult,  unless  specially  contrived 
nests  are  arranged,  or  unless  the  hen  is  so  sit- 


uated that  she  cannot  well  reach  the  eggs.  To 
prevent  the  vice  make  the  nests  dark,  or  put 
them  in  a  dark  place.  The  nest  should  have 
a  top,  so  as  to  compel  the  hen  to  walk  in  in. 
stead  of  jumping  on  it.  It  should  be  high 
enough  off  the  floor  to  prevent  the  hen  from 
standing  on  the  floor  and  eating  out  of  the 
box,  and  the  opening  of  the  box  should  face 
the  wall,  instead  of  the  light,  so  as  to  have  the 
nest  dark.  To  make  such  a  nest,  take  a  soap- 
box and  knock  off  the  front,  leaving  the 
boards  on  the  top,  bottom,  sides  and  back  end. 
At  the  openiug  of  the  nest,  nail  on  a  strip  (at 
the  bottom)  three  inches  high,  to  prevent  the 
hens  from  rolling  the  eggs  out.  The  floor  of 
the  box  should  be  seven  inches  off  the  floor, 
which  (with  tiie  strip  in  front)  will  bring  the 
opening  to  the  nest  ten  inches  from  the  floor 
•of  the  room.  The  hen  will  fly  up  to  the  open- 
ing, lay  her  egg  and  come  off,  as  she  will  not 
have  room  to  eat  the  egg  while  she  is  on  the 
nest,  and  must  come  off,  in  which  case  she 
cannot  reach  it  from  the  floor.  The  nest-box 
should  be  only  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  hen. 

MT.  GRETNA'S  SHOW. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Poultry  Association  was  held  at 
Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  Augnst  18th, 
at  1:30  p.  m. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association,  more  than  50  mem- 
bers being  present  and  every  one  an  enthusi- 
astic poultryman. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  the 
day:  Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, XorrisG.  Temple  ;  address  of  welcome, 
by  M.  B.  Blanch,  Lebanon  ;  routine  business. 

The  following  received  medals  in  the 
•classes  mentioned  ; 

Best  display  of  Barred  Plymouth  Eodks, 
tfm.  H.  Overbough,  Jr.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Best  display  of  White  Plymouth  Eocks, 
W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown.Pa. 

Best  display  of  Buff  Plymouth  Eocks,  F. 
G.  Bean,  Fairview  Village,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  White  Wyandottes,  F.  G. 
Bean,  Fairview  Village,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Buff  "Wyandottes,  D.  L. 
Stauffer,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Light  Brahmas,  J.  E.  Bed- 
cay,  Beading,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Dark  Brahmas,  B.  F.  Euth, 
Beading,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Buff  Cochins,  J.  D.  Xevins. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Black  Langshans,  W.  B. 
Miller,  Douglass vi lie,  P.i. 

Best  display  of  Brown  Leghorns,  W.  W. 
Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  White  Leghorns,  G.  A, 
Gayer,  Florin,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Buff  Leghorns,  Armbrust 
Bros.,  Armbrust,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Polish,  W.  Frank  Spahr, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Hamburgs,  Wm.  G.  Min- 
riich,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Black  Minorcas,  M.  B. 
Blauch,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Game  Bantams,  Chas.  T. 
Cornman,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Cochin  Bantams,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Witmer,  Xeffsville,  Pa. 

Best  display  of  Pekin  Ducks,  M.  B.  Blanch, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  medal  offered  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Treichler 


for  the  test  pair  of  Silver  Sebright  Chicks, 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  E-  H.  Witmer,  Xeffs- 
ville, Pa. 

Addresses  cn  the  following  subjects  were 
made:  '"Does  Fancy  Poultry  Pay?"  By 
Theodore  F.  Witman,  Allentown.  Pa.; 
'"  What  is  the  Best  Utility  Fowl  '."'  by  John. 
Glasgow,  Mahway,  X,  J.;  "Pekin  Ducks," 
by  T.  Fairer  Eackham,  X.  J. 

The  large  number  added  to  the  member- 
ship roll  was  very  encouraging  and  I  trust 
every  one  interested  will  send  their  names 
for  enrollme  nt  at  once  to  the  undersigned. 


POULTRY  HOUSE  WITH  PROTECTED 
ROOST. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  construct  a  poultry 
house  that  serves  for  both  winter  and  sum" 
iner,  but  in  the  illustration  the  object  is  to 
show  a  cheap  and  convenient  mode  ef  pro- 
tecting the  fowls,  when  on  the  roost,  in  win- 
ter, and  also  to  give  them  the  benetit  of  the 
cool  air  in  the  summer.  The  figure  shows  a. 
winter  protection  against  draughts  of  air.  A 
is  the  roost,  which  extends  across  the  poultry 
house,  and  rests  on  the  platform  B.  A  hinged 
door  (or  any  kind  of  arrangement  preferred) 
is  attached  to  the  wall.  This  door,  C,  may  be 
raised  up  and  fastened  to  the  wall,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  or  may  be  lowered  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  post  and  rail,  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform.  This  post  is  shown  at  D. 
The  nests.  E  E  E,  are  under  the  platform. 
The  space  between  the  floor  of  the  platform 
and  the  hinged  door  gives  an  opening  across 
the  house  for  the  fowls  to  go  on  or  ott'  the 
roost.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  cold  it 
is  only  necessary  to  lower  the  door  and  the 
roost  is  ready  for  winter,  the  fowls  being 
warm  and  comfortable.  When  the  warm 
weather  approaches  raise  the  door,  and  the 
work  is  done. 
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FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

HOW  TO  FEED — HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED 
—THE   KIND   OF   FOOD— BONE, 
FLESH,  WARMTH — CONDITION 
POWDERS — A  WHOLE  BOOK 
IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

In  giving  this  article  we  endeavor  to  pre. 
Bent  more  on  the  matter  of  feeding  for  eggs 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  book  or  poul- 
try publication  known.  We  desire  to  call  to 
our  aid  science  and  experience.  We  aim  to 
not  only  make  the  whole  subject  as  plain  as 
possible,  but  also  to  educate  the  reader  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  foods.  If  we  call 
chemistry  to  assist  us  it  will  not  be  to  add 
mystery  to  the  matter,  but  to  render  it  simple 
and  easy.  We  wish  to  show  not  ouly  how  to 
succeed  but  to  point  out  mistakes,  and  we  as- 
sure you  that  so  far  as  a  review  of  feeding  is 
concerned  you  cannot  buy  at  any  price  a  book 
that  will  be  of  as  much  value  to  you  as  this 
article,  and  we  advise  you  to  retain  it  for  ref- 
erence. We  wish  to  give  you,  in  each  issue, 
more  than  the  value  of  your  subscription  for  a 
whole  year,  and  though  this  subject  may  be 
lengthy,  yet  it  is  condensed  nevertheless,  so  a3 
to  place  all  the  facts  before  you. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  THE  EGG. 

Before  striving  to  do  something  you  should 
first  find  out  what  you  seek.  You  desire  the 
hen  to  lay  eggs.  She  cannot  produce  some- 
thing from  nothing,  and  she  cannot  produce 
an  article  different  from  the  elements  or  ma- 
terials on  which  she  works.  A  weaver  makes 
a  woolen  carpet,  but  his  employer  does  not 
supply  cotton  for  that  purpose  but  wool,  and 
lie  works  to  make  a  certain  number  of  yards 
of  carpet,  and  of  a  particular  kind.  His  loom 
must  also  be  in  good  condition  for  the  work.  Be- 
fore we  begin  on  the  carpet  wc  first  determine 
of  what  the  carpet  is  to  be  composed  and  the 
kind  of  material  required.  Just  so  with  the 
egg  ;  so  let  us  find  out  what  is  in  the  egg,  and 
then  we  will  know  how  to  get  to  work  on  it. 
Of  course  all  eggs  are  not  exactly  alike,  but 
we  will  take  one  of  1,000  grains,  so  as  to  give 
the  proportions  in  round  numbers.  We  may 
divide  it  as  follows  : 

The  White  600  grains. 

The  Yolk  300  " 

The  Shell  100  " 

Total  1,000  grains. 

So  far  we  know  that  the  egg  contains  the 
■white,  the  yolk  and  the  shell,  but  what  com- 
poses them  ?  What  constitutes  the  white,  the 
yolk  and  the  shell  ?  We  learn  that  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  are  nitrogen,  carbon  and 
water,  with  certain  proportions  of  mineral 
matter.  Now  keep  the  following  in -view,  as 
it  will  assist  you  further  on  : 

Nitrogen  is  four-fifths  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
but  in  plants  and  other  substances  it  exists  in 
the  shape  of  combinations,  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia (when  decomposition  sets  in),  but  in  the 
food  we  call  it  albumen,  fibrine,  gelatine,  pro- 
tein, etc.,  and  we  allude  to  all  materials  con- 
taining nitrogen  as  nitrogenous  elements  They 
are  the  elements  that  form  flesh,  the  white  of 
eggs,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  cheese  of  milk, 
the  legume  of  clover,  peas  and  beans— all  un- 
der the  classification  of  albuminoids.  Hence 
we  learn  that  when  the  cream  is  taken  from 
milk  we  remove  ouly  the  carbon,  and  the 
flesh-forming  elements  are  left  in  the 
skimmed  milk.  Although  cream  sells  for 
more  than  skimmed  milk,  yet  the  real  value 
of  the  milk,  as  food,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  cream,  because  nitrogen  is  more 
costly  than  carbon.  It  is  the  labor  of  securing 
the  cream  that  makes  it  valuable,  as  it  is  of 
no  value  as  food  except  to  produce  warmth. 

Carbon  is  fat,  oil,  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  and  we 
allude  to  materials  rich  in  carbon  as  carbona- 
ceous. Under  this  head  come  all  elements 
that  produce  fat  or  warmth.  The  starch  of 
feeding  stuffs  are  known  as  carbo-hydrates,  the 
"hydrate"  signifying  water  in  a  crystalline 
state.  During  digestion  all  starch  matter  is 
more  or  less  converted  into  sugar,  and  from 
sugar  into  other  forms,  including  fat. 

Fat  exists  as  oil,  but,  as  stated,  during  di- 
gestion, the  carbo-hydrates  (starch,  etc.,)  are 
also  converted  iuto  fat, 

Mineral  matter  consists  of  lime,  soda,  potash, 
magnesia,  sulphur,  etc.,  and  is  found  by  re- 
ducing the  food  to  ash,  which  permits  the  ni- 
trogen and  carbon  to  fly  oil'  in  the  gaseous 
state,  though  a  portion  of  the  mineral  matter 
is  sometimes  left  in  the  shape  of  carbonates, 
Sulphates,  phosphates,  etc. 


Phosphoric  acid  is  an  acid  and  unites  with 
minerals  or  alkalies.  When  united  to  lime 
we  have  phosphate  of  lime  (bone)  :  when 
united  to  soda  we  have  phosphate  of  soda  ; 
and  when  carbonic  acid  unites  with  lime  wo 
have  carbonate  of  lime  (oyster  shells,  chalk, 
marble,  limestone,  egg  shells,  etc  ).  Theonly 
difference,  therefore,  between  a  bone  and  an 
oyster  shell  is  that  both  have  lime  for  a  base, 
but  the  one  is  phosphate  cf  lime  and  the  other 
carbonate  of  lime. 

We  mention  the  above  because  we  wish  to 
point  out  the  difference  in  the  elements  of 
foods,  and  you  will  find  that  the  explanation 
given  will  enable  you  to  better  understand 
the  matter  of  feeding.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
egg  again.  We  divided  it  into  white, yolk  and 
shell.    Here  is  the  composition  of  the  whi'e. 

The  white  contains  water,  fat,  albumen, 
sugar  and  mineral  matter,  and  100  parts  may 
be  thus  divided  : 

Water  about  84      per  cent 

Albumen...   about  12  1-2  per  cent 

Mineral  matter  about  1  percent 

Sugar,  etc  about  2  1-2  per  cent 

We  use  the  term  "  about"  in  order  to  avoid 
fractions.  We  find  that  100  parts  (grains  or  any 
quantity)  of  the  white  contain  only  16  parts  of 
solid  matter,  but  this  would  make  96  grains  of 
solid  matter  for  each  egg,  which  contains  600 
grains  of  white,  or  75  grains  of  albumen.  We 
also  find  that  the  white  contains  over  500  grains 
of  water. 

Next  we  examine  the  yolk,  and  find  it  to  be 
composed  as  follows,  in  100  parts  : 

Water  abont  52  per  cent. 

<  >il  and  fat  about  45    '*  " 

Albuminoids  about   1  " 

Coloring  matter  about  1    "  " 

Mineral  matter  about  1  " 

As  the  yolk  contains  300  grains  more  than 
one-half  of  it  is  water,  and  nearly  one-half  is 
fat  and  oil,  while  a  portion  is  also  albumin- 
uous.  If  we  put  the  white  and  yolk  together, 
we  find  that  an  egg  is  composed  (deducting 
100  grains  for  the  shell),  in  900  grains,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Water  about  650  grains. 

Albuminoids  about  80  " 

Oil,  fat,  etc  about  135  " 

Mineral  matter  about    9  " 

Sugar,  coloring  matter, 

etc  about  26  " 

900  grains. 

The  shell  contains  about  50  grainsof  salts  of 
lime,  or  about  20  grains  of  pure  uncombined 
lime  (calcium  oxide),  the  remainder being  car- 
bonic acid,  water  of  crystallization,  etc.,  but 
some  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the  white  and 
yolk  is  also  lime,  or  the  chick  could  not  be 
produced,  for  lack  of  bone.  Bear  in  mind  the 
mineral  matter  contains  phosphate  of  lime, 
soda  (derived  from  salt),  sulphur,  potash, mag- 
nesia, etc.  You  must  know  what  to  put  in 
the  egg  before  it  is  complete,  and  the  next  is 
how  to  get  the  materials  for  that  purpose. 

SECURING  EGG  FOOD. 

Having  examined  an  egg,  and  discovered  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  find 
that  we  want  to  make  the  hens  lay.  We  now 
examine  some  of  the  foods  usually  given.  As 
no  two  foods  are  alike  this  is  no  easy  matter. 
First,  we  take  a  dozen  hens  and  begin  to  feed. 
But  stop.  We  forgot  something.  The  first 
point  to  decide  is  to  what  stage  of  reproduc- 
tion has  the  hen  advanced.  Is  she  just  begin- 
ning to  lay  or  has  she  been  laying'.'  Is  she  fat 
or  in  good  condition  Y  Here  we  imagine  the 
reader  to  ask  :  "Why  all  this  about  a  hen, 
Mr.  Editor?  If  I  get  a  dozen  good  hens  to- 
gether what  more  do  you  want?"  Correct, 
reader,  but  did  you  ever  observe  a  dairyman 
when  he  wasabout  to  get  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  ? 
You  did  not  find  him  buying  dry  cows,  cows 
thatweresix  months  in  milk,  old  cows,  and 
lieifers just  coming  in,  but  he  aimed  to  get 
fresh  cows,  and  that  had  given  birth  to  at  least 
two  calves.  So  with  hens.  We  don't  want  to 
mix  pullets  not  laying  with  hens,  nor  do  we 
want  hens  that  are  not  laying,  or  that  are  very 
fat.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  have  a  uni- 
form flock,  but  you  cannot  tell  how  to  feed 
until  you  know  all  about  your  hens.  You 
may  feed  the  right  food  to  one  flock,  and  get 
eggs,  while  the  same  food  to  hens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  may  have  no  effect.  The 
moral  is  to  separate  the  hens  that  are  laying 
from  those  that  do  not  lay.  You  can  easily 
know  the  layers  by  their  showing  the  large, 
bright,  scarlet  combs,  as  the  comb  is  an  excel- 
lent indicator  of  health  and  prolificacy.  The 
first  duty  now  is  to  rind  out  which  of  the  foods 
contain  the  most 

LIME  FOR  THE  SHELL. 

The  foods  richest  in  lime  are  given  in  order, 
and  the  amount  of  lime  is  estimated  for  1,000 


pounds  of  the  food,  and  is  taken  from  "  John- 
son's Agricultural  Chemistry": 

White  clover  hay  33.48  pounds. 

Ked  clover  hay  27.80 

Beans   1.65  " 

Eye   1.22  " 

Barley   1.06  " 

Corn   0.98  " 

Wheat   0.96  '* 

Peas   0.58  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  only  about  one  • 
pound  of  lime  in  1,000  pounds  of  grain.    It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  hens  lay  soft-shell 
eggs  when  they  are  fed  three  times  a  day  on 
nothing  but  grain,  relying  on  such  an  impossi- - 
bility  as  deriving  lima  from  m:;-luble,  indi- 
gestible, unassimilated  oyster  shells.  There 
is  over  three  pounds  of  lime  in  100  pounds  of. 
white  clover  hay,  aud  over  two  and  three- 
quarter  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  red  clover, 
There  are  only  a  small  fraction  over  two 
pounds  of  lime  in  six  tons  of  potatoes,  but  the 
tops  of  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc, ; 
contain   fair  proportions  of  lime.    All  the 
grasses  are  rich  in  lime,  alfalfa  and  lucerne 
especially  so.    Wheat  straw,  bean  straw  and 
all  straws  are  well  provided  with  lime,  but. 
such  foods  are  not  suitable  for  fowls. 

EXAMINING  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

To  produce  the  white  of  an  egg  (albumen) 
we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  give  too 
much  carbonaceous  matter  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  hen  eats  more  of  the  carbo-hydrates 
(carbonaceous)  than  she  requires,  she  will  lay 
on  fat  or  breathe  or  give  it  off.  The  more  ex- 
ercise she  takes  the  more  carbon  is  converted 
into  heat  and  motion,  and  given  off  from  the 
body,  and  the  quicker  she  breathes  the  more 
carbon  is  given  off  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  A 
portion  of  the  carbon  is  thus  utilized  to  pro- 
vide warmth  to  the  hen,  while  the  waste  of 
her  system  is  repaired  from  the  albuminoids, 
lime  and  mineral  matter.  Hence  a  hen  can- 
not produce  eggs  until  she  supplies  her  own 
bodily  wants,  and  like  a  machiue  she  must  be 
given  fuel  (food)  and  water,  her  throat  being 
the  smoke-stack,  while  the  ashes  (voidings) 
are  passed  out  of  the  body.  Like  the  engine, 
much  of  her  fuel  is  slate  (.indigestible  matter) 
and  only  clogs  her  up  instead  of  supplying 
heat  and  motion.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  in  pounds  for  every  100  pounds 
of  food.  The  dry  matter  means  that  the  esti- 
mate is  made  with  the  water  driven  oil'.  For 
instance,  we  find  in  the  table  that  beet  leaves 
have  10.7  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  100  pounds, 
of  which  2.2  pounds  are  protein  (nitrogenous; 
aud  5  pounds  are  heat  or  fat-forming,  or  ex- 
pressed in  plainer  terms  means  10  and  7-10 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  2  aud  2-10  pounds  of 
protein  and  5  pounds  of  heat-forming  ele- 
ments.   We  give  first 

GREEN  FOOD6. 

Dry  Matter.      Flesh.  Heat. 

Beet  leaves  10.7  2.2   5.0 

Cabbage  14.3  2.5   7.8 

Clover,  red  19.8  3.6   9.0 

Clover,  white  19.8  4.0   8.9 

Green  oats  18.2  2.4   7.6 

Oreeu  rye  24.0  3.3  11.0 

Lucerne  24.7  4.5   6.7 

Timothy  31.0  2.7  15.1 

Turnip  leaves  11.6  2.1   5.6 

Corn  ensilage  18.1  1.2   9.9 

In  the  beet  leaves  we  find  only  7  and  2-10 
pounds  of  the  dry  matter  to  consist  of  flesh- 
forruers  and  heat-producers.  The  remainder 
of  the  dry  matter  is  composed  of  crude  fibre, 
ash,  etc.  The  same  is  true  of  the  following 
tables,  the  next  being  the  dry,  cured  hay  of 
different  kiuds : 

DRY  GRASS  FOODS. 
Dry 

Matter.       Flesh.  Heat. 

Red  clover  hay  83.3  11.0  35.0 

Meadow  hay  85.7   7.3  45.2 

Cured  cornfodder  70.0   4.5  38.5 

Timothy  85.7   6.2   44.7 

Salt  marsh  hay  89.3   6.1  41-6 

Now  take  a  look  at  tho  two  tables  above. 
The  clover  hay  has  11  pounds  of  flesh  formers, 
while  the  green  red  clover  has  but  a  fraction 
over  two  pounds.  But  we  find  that  over  80 
pounds  of  the  green  clover  is  xcater,  while  less 
than  17  pounds  of  water  is  in  the  hay.  Hence, 
one  pound  of  clover  hay  contains  as  much  nu- 
triment as  five  pounds  of  green  clover,  but  we 
w  ill  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  green 
foods  are  more  digestible.  It  is  not  the  amount 
consumed  but  the  amount  digested,  from  w  hich 
nutriment  is  obtained.  Of  the  flesh-forming 
elements  SO  per  cent,  of  the  green  clover  is  di- 
gestible and  60  per  cent,  of  the  hay.  Of  the 
heat-producing  elemeuts  70  per  cent,  of  the 
green  clover  is  digestible  ami  68  per  cent,  of 
the  hay.    Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the 
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EOOT  CROPS. 

Dry 

Matter.     Flesh.  Beat. 

Carrots  12.9  1.0   9.3 

Parsnips  11.7  1.6   8.2 

Potatoes  .....24.2  1.8   20.6 

Tnrnips   8.9  1.0   5.8 

Sweet  potatoes  30.3  0.9  26.3 

The  roots  contain  bnt  very  little  fat,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  starch,  however. being  digesti- 
ble. In  the  potato  there  is,  according  to  the 
above,  over  75  per  cent,  of  water,  though  the 
dry  matter  is  rich  in  starch,  but  contains  only 
a  small  proportion  of  flesh-forming  material, 
■while  the  heat-forming  elements  of  the  sweet 
potato  consist  of  starch  and  sugar,  but  its 
flesh- forming  ratio  is  very  low.  We  now  con- 
sider 

GRAINS  AXD  SEEDS. 

Dry  Matter.     Flesh.  Heat. 

Cottonseed  meal  SO  41.2  32.0 

Linseed  meal  78  28.1  42.3 

Beans  86  25.5   46.5 

Peas  86   22.4  54.5 

Middlings  87  18.0  59.1 

Bran  87  14.5  59.6 

Buckwheat  88  11.2    64.3 

Barley  86  10.6  65,7 

Com  -89  10.4  72  6 

Oats  87  12.9  59.8 

Wheat  86  11.3  69.6 

Eye  85  11.4  67  8 

Having  separated  the  various  foods  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  more  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  flesh  and  fat-forming  natures,  we 
will  next  look  into 

MEAT,  MILK  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Dry  Matter.    Flesh.    Fat.  Starch. 

Milk  120  3-2  3.6  4.5 

Milk,  skimmed. ..10.1  3.5  0.7  5.0 

Buttermilk   9.9  3.0  1.0  5.4 

Ground  dried  fish  89.0  64.1  2.3  

Blood,  dried  84.0  58.5  

Sunflower  seed.. ..92.0  13.0  23.6  23.9 

Sorghum  seed  86.9  8.8  3.9  70.4 

Eice  meal  87.6  7-4  0.4  79.1 

To  which  we  may  add  Prof.  Alvord's  table 
of  the  standard  value  of  foods.  In  every  100 
pounds  of  the  following  be  estimates  the  pro- 
portions of  flesh-forming  and  heat  producing 
elements  thus  : 

FLESH.  HEAT. 

Average  cows'  milk   3.41  11.23 

Skimmed  milk   3.06   6.15 

Buttermilk   3.78   5.S9 

Cheese  27.16  55.78 

Beef  21.39   9.08 

Veal  18.88  13.89 

Mutton   14.80  63.73 

Pork  14.54   65.35 

Fowl    18.49  17.54 

Eggs  12.55  21.74 

Dried  codfish  17.90   2.25 

Wheat  flour   8.91  76.12 

Wheat  bread   6.82  53.69 

Oatmeal  15  50  74.37 

Potatoes   1.79  20.84 

Eice   1-81  76.61 

Beans  23.56  52.10 

Peas  22.63   56.95 

Cabbage   2.95   9.24 

Onions   1.6S  10.99 

Apples   0.39  13.74 

Dried  apples   1.06  55.97 

Quite  a  difference  is  shown  in  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  pork  and  fowl,  while  dried  fish  con- 
tains more  flesh  formers,  in  proportion  to  heat 
producers,  than  anything  else.  These  esti- 
mates are  made  after  the  water  is  driven  off. 
The  reason  that  cows'  milk  contains  mo.  e  fat 
than  skimmed  milk  is  due  to  the  cream,  but 
the  skimmed  milk  is  nearly  equal  to  it  for 
forming  flesh.  The  point  to  observe  next  is 
the  bone  forming  elements.  The  table  below 
shows  the  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  each 
100  pounds. 


BONE-FORMING  ELEMENTS. 


Linseed  meal  

Cotton  seed  meal  

Beans  

Peas.... 


Mineral 
Matter. 

 7.00... 

 8.00... 

 4.00.., 

 3.00... 


Phosphate 
of  Lime. 

 4.92 

 7.00 

 2.20 

 1.84 


Corn  meal  1.75  1  13 

Wheat  1-30  1.87 

Barley  2.20  1.35 

Oats  2.85  1.17 

Wheat  bran  6.60  7.95 

Clover  hay  7.50  1.25 

Meadow  hay  6.00  0.S5 

Turnips  0.68  0.11 

Potatoes  100  0.32 

Carrots  0.70  0.13 

The  mineral  matter  (ash)  includes  sulphur- 
Boda,  silica,  magnesia  and  lime.  For  instance- 


though  the  clover  contains  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  phosphate  of  line  (bone)  yet  in  the 
seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  mineral  matter 
there  is  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lime  in 
the  shape  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  etc.  We 
give  a  few  grains  and  plants  below  to  show 
how  this  mineral  matter  is  divided.  In  every 
1.000  pounds  of  the  foods  mentioned  may  be 
found  the  per  cent,  of  inorgauic  (mineral) 
matter,  as  follows : 

MINERAL  MATTER. 

Wheat.    Oats.    Zed  Clover. 

Potash  2.25  1.50  19.95 

Soda  2.40  1.32   5.29 

Lime  0.96  0.S6  27.80 


Magnesia  0.2o  0.60  

Sulphuric  acid  0.40  0  70  

Phosphoric  acid  0.50  0.35  

Chlorine  0.10  0.10  

Oxide  of  iron  0.01  0.40  


3.«3 
7.5  7 
4.47 
3.62 
0.02 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  clover  we  get 
a  large  proportion  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, sulphur  (from  the  sulphuric  acid, which 
exists  as  sulphate  or  sulphite)  phosphoric  acid 
(existing  as  phosphate)  chlorine,  and  a  trace  of 
iron,  while  the  grains  are  very  low  in  mineral 
matter,  so  necessary  to  produce  bone,  egg 
shells,  etc.  Below  we  give  a  table  showing 
the  per  cent,  of  protein  (flesh-formers)  fat, 
heat-formers  (starch,  etc.),  and  mineral  mat- 
ter.   We  give  it  as  a 


REFERENCE  TABLE. 

Flesh.  Fat.  Starch. 

Cabhage   2.5...  0.6...  6.3  

Green  clover,  red..  3.6...  0.7...  8  5  

Green  clover,white  4.0...  0.9...  8.0  

Green  oats   2  4...  0.6...  7.0  

Green  rye   3.3...  0  S...10.4  

Green  timothy        2.7...  0.8... 14.9  

Turnip  leaves           2.1...  0.5...  5.1  

Bed  clover  hay  11  0...  3.2.. .32.9  

Timothy  hay    6.2...  2.0.-44.7  

Salt  marsh  hay        6.1...  2.4.. .41.3  

Carrots   1.1...  0.2...  9.3  

Mangolds   1.2...  0.1...  9  1  

Parsnips   1.6...  0.2...  8.2  

Eutabagas   1.3...  0.2...  9.5  

Potatoes   1.8...  01... 20.6  

Sweet  potatoes        0.9...  0.3... 26.3  

Turuips   1.0...  0.2...  5.8  

Barley  11.2...  2.1...S5.5  

Beans  23  7...  1.6..  .49.3  

Buckwheat  10.6...  2  8.. .55.8  

Flint  corn  10.9...  5.0.. .69.0  

Sweet  corn  12  2...  8.0. ..66  1  

Oats  11.7...  6.0... 55.4  

Peas  22  6...  1.7.. .52.2  

Pumpkins   0.6...  0.1...  6.5  

Eve  1!.4...  1.7. ..67.8  

Su  nflo  wer  seed  13.0....23. 6....23.9  

Wheat  12.0...  2.4... 72.5  

Cotton  seed  meal..43.7... 14.0.. .21.5  

Linseed  meal  29.3.. .11.8.. .34.9  

Bye  bran  14.7...  2.4.. .64.8  

Wheat  bran  14.5...  3.5.. .53.0  

Wheat  middlings. 14  6...  3.0. ..63  8  

Dried  blood  58  5...  0.1...  0.1  

Buttermilk   3.0...  1.0...  5.4  

Milk   3.2...  3.6...  4.5  

Skimmed  milk        3.5  ..  0.7...  5.0  

It  is  estimated  that  a  pound  of  meat  con- 
tains 8  ounces  of  water,  1  1-4  ounces  of  fibrine 
and  albumen,  1  1-8  ounces  of  gelatine  (nearly 
2  1-2  ounces  of  flesh  formers),  4  ounces  of  fat, 
(unless  very  lean),  and  about  half  an  ounce  of 
mineral  matter.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  water  depends  on  condi- 
tions. If  reduced  to-ash,  but  a  small  amount 
of  solids  are  left. 

BALANCING  THE  RATION. 

To  balance  a  ration  means  to  endeavor  to 
equalize  the  flesh-forniers,  heat  producers  and 
mineral  matter  so  as  to  provide  the  hens  with 
food  that  is  in  proportion  for  the  objects  de- 
sired. A  ration  may  be  balanced  for  eggs,  but 
not  for  fattening  the  hen  or  assisting  growth 
of  the  young  stock.  If  you  give  too  much 
starch,  and  not  enough  protein,  you  simply 
waste  the  excess  of  starch,  and  your  food  be- 
.  comes  expensive.  Hence  it  is  economical  to  bal- 
ance the  ration.  But  all  the  food  will  not  be 
digested,  nor  is  all  the  digested  food  assimilated. 

For  example,  as  Armsby  states,  it  has  been 
found  that  with  milch  cows,  the  best  results 
are  obtained,  on  the  average,  when  the  cows 
digest  out  of  their  food  about  2  1-2  pounds  of 
protein,  12  1-2  pounds  of  carbo-hydrates 
(starch,  etc-)  and  half  a  pound  of  fat  (oil),  for 
each  1,000  pounds  of  the  live  weight  of  the 
animal  while  the  total  matter  may  amount  to 
24  pounds.  If  we  give  10.7  pounds  of  protein 
(as  in  corn,)  about  79  per  cent,  ot  this  is  us- 
ually digested,  or  about  S  1-2  pounds.  The 
tables  are  not  to  be  blindly  followed  but  are 
guides  and  indicators,  which  must  be  intelli- 
gently adapted  to  local  and  individual  cir- 
cumstances. 


Mineral. 
...1.4 
...1.5 
...15 
...1.7 
...1.6 
...2.1 
...2.3 
...7.2 
'.'.'.4.2 
...7.6 
...0.9 
...0  8 
...0.7 
...1.0 
...1.0 
...1.0 
...0.8 
,...2.« 
...3  2 
....2.9 
....1.5 
....1.9 
...3.1 
....2.7 
....1.0 
...1.8 
...3  0 
...1.8 
....7.1 
....6.4 
...3.2 
...6.0 
...2.6 
...0.L 
...0.5 
...0.7 
....0.8 


In  balancing  the  ration  the  first  requisite  is 
to  supply  the  support  of  the  animal  or  bird. 
The  frame  is  built  up  of  substances  existing 
ready- formed  in  the  food,  or  produced  by  the 
splitting  up  or  partial  combustion  of  some  of 
the  food  constituents  of  the  body,  as  the  creat- 
ure derives  little  or  no  aid  from  external 
force.  The  temperature  of  an  animal  is  main- 
tained by  the  heat  generated  withinj^rhich 
provides  force.  Every  time  a  breath  of  cold 
air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  it  is  wanned  by 
the  body  and  then  exhaled.  As  breathing  is 
coiutant  the  amount  of  food  used  to  warm  the 
cold  air  is  considerable,  and  the  body  itself 
also  gives  oft*  heat. 

HOW  MITCH  FOOD  FOR  A  FLOCK. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times — 
"  How  much  corn  (or  its  equivalent)  shall  I 
give  daily  to  ten  hens."  It  is  a  question  that, 
we  desire  the  reader  to  attempt  to  answer  for 
himself.  Look  over  the  tables  and  you  will 
notice  how  ditticut  it  is  to  get  at  that  "  equiva- 
lent "  of corn .  If  we  do  not  reply — "  Give  a 
quart  of  corn  to  ten  hens"  the  reader  becomes 
angry.  If  we  reply  he  finds  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  writing.  VV  hy  cannot  we 
fix  upon  a  certain  quantity  ?  For  this  reason. 
Make  up  ten  flocks,  often  hens  to  a  flock,  and 
attempt  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of 
food,  say  one  quart  of  corn  a  day.  Lot  No.  1 
will  eat  two  quarts  if  you  allow  them,  while 
lot  Xo.  5  will  need  only  half  a  quart.  When 
your  each  lot  No.  10  they  will  not  touch  it  at 
all.  Then  you  try  lot  Xo.  1  again,  and  as  a 
quart  of  corn  weighs  about  3J  ounces, each  hen 
is  entitlea  to  three  ounces.  But  that  big 
"boss"  hen  is  greedy,  and  she  eats  six 
ounces,  or  until  her  crop  almost  bursts,  but  the 
little  hen  off  in  the  corner  gets  only  half  an 
ounce.  You  find  that  the  "fixed  quantity" 
system  will  not  work.  Xo  two  flocks  are 
alike,  and  no  two  hens  are  alike. 

Then  you  have  another  difficulty,  for  you 
must  supply  the  food  only  according  to  the  demand 
for  the  kind.  To  explain,  we  go  back  to  lot 
Xo.  1,  and  look  over  the  ten  females-  One  is. 
a  pullet ;  she  has  not  commenced  to  lay  ;  she 
wants  growing  food,  because  she  is  not  ma- 
tured ;  she  does  not  care  for  corn  ;  she  will  not 
commence  to  lay  until  her  system  is  supplied. 
Here  is  another — an  old  hen — that  has  not 
been  well,  and  is  poor.  How  she  goes  for  the 
corn  ;  she  seems  unable  to  pick  it  up  fast 
enough,  she  is  not  laying  yet,  and  corn  satis- 
fies her  to  a  certain  extent,  though  she  would 
much  prefer  a  variety  Xow  a  laying  hen 
comes  up  ;  her  comb  is  red,  and  she  is  giving 
you  a  profit ;  she  eats  some  of  the  corn,  but  she 
looks  anxiously  for  something  else  ;  finally 
she  eats  all  the  corn  she  can  get,  as  she  must 
have  the  prott  in  ;  her  appetite  craves  it;  but 
in  eating  so  much  corn  she  secures  more  yolk 
■matter  than  she  desires,  and  more  heat-pro- 
ducing element  than  is  necessary,  the  result 
being  that  she  stores  up  some  fat,  and  after 
awhile  she  ceases  to  lay  because  she  is  out  of" 
condition.  .Now,  we  ask  the  reader,  how  can 
we  possibly  state  how  much  feed  to  give  a 
flock  of  hens? 

MISTAKES    IN  FEEDING. 

The  greatest  mistakes  made  by  nearly  all 
who  keep  poultry  is  that  of  feeding  grain  as. 
an  exclusive  diet  to  poultry,  and  the  woods 
are  full  of  writers  who  have  been  '"  harping" 
on  whole  grain  at  night,  soft  food  in  the  morn-, 
ing,  and  a  change  of  grain  occasionally,  by  way 
of  variety,  recommending  potatoes  as  an  aid, 
depending  on  oyster  shells  to  furnish  lime  for- 
the  shell  because  they  could  not  tell  why  a 
hen  layed  eggs  with  no  shells  when  fed  on 
"  good,  wholesome  (?)  grain,"  etc.  These 
writers,  were  dumbfounded  when  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  knocked  out  the  oyster  shell 
theory  (for  theory,  only,  it  is)  and  made  a  fee- 
ble resistance,  but  being  unable  to  bring  for- 
ward any  facts  to  upset  our  declaration,  have 
now  yielded  the  point.  Henceforth  grain 
will  become  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  food 
of  poultry. 

Suppose  you  fed  your  horse  or  your  cow  on 
grain  only.  As  the  farmers  say  :  "  You 
would  burn  the  animal  up."  The  animal 
must  have  hay  or  grass  to  dilute  the  grain 
food,  to  divide  it  and  add  to  its  digestibility, 
to  distend  the  stomach,  and  to  balance  the 
elements  of  growth,  production  and  repair  of 
waste.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  yonug  fowl  to 
grow  on  grain?  Where  will  it  get  the  lime  for 
the  bones,  and  the  protein  for  the  flesh?  Xot 
from  oyster  shells,  for  all  deposits  of  bone  for- 
mation pass  to  theirplacesthrough  the  agency 
of  the  blood.  If  you  provide  the  mineral  mat- 
ter in  the  food,  in  the  soluble  condition  as 
compounded  by  nature,  there  will  be  the 
greatest  sufficiency,  as  the  milk  of  the  cow 
provides  the  bone  of  the  calf  because  there  is. 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  mineral 
matter  in  every  100  quarts  of  milk,  and  we  do  . 
not  have  to  feed  oyster  shells  to  the  cow  to- 
get  the  mineral  matter  in  the  milk. 
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FEEDING  FOIl  THE  WHITE. 

If  yon  have,  say  100  liens,  and  20  of  them 
are  laying,  place  the  20  layers  in  a  pen  away 
from  the  others,  as  the  require  different  food 
from  the  non-laying  hens.  Have  no  mixture 
of  pullets  and  hens.  Always  aim  to  have 
birds  together. of  the  same  age,  breed  and  stage 
oj  laying.  As  we  stated  before,  you  don't 
want  heifers,  dry  cows,  free  martins,  fat  cows, 
and  fresh  cows  together  in  order  to  produce 
milk  for  market,  nor  do  yon  want  all  kinds 
of  hens  together  to  produce  eggs.  If  we  take 
the  laying  hens  we  must  become  acquainted 
with  their  Condition,  If  they  are  gradually 
becoming  fat  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
feeding  carbonaceous  food.  They  need  no 
starchy  food,  and  if  we  supply  protein  we  must 
also  supply  lime.  Yon  can  hardly  give  any 
kind  of  food  that  does  not  contain  heat-form- 
ers and  fat,  but  you  can  regulate  the  bulk,  and 
so  proportion  the  food  by  giving  the  birds  all 
they  can  eat  and  yet  not  give  too  much.  In 
summer  green  clover  and  insects,  if  the  hens 
have  a  range,  will  supply  all  that  is  needed, 
and  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  feed  the  fowls 
except  at  night,  and  then  only  the  laying 
hens,  which  may  be  given,  for  every  25  hens, 
one  pound  of  wheat  bran  (mostly  for  the 
phosphates)  and  four  ounces  each  of  cotton- 
seed and  linseed  meal,  mixed,  and  if  forage  is 
extra  good  give 'nothing.  An  industrious  hen 
■should  be  able  to  secure  all  she  desires  in 
summer,  as  she  requires  but  little  carbon  and 
may  become  too  fat. 

In  winter  give  the  laying  hens  nil  the  clover 
4heycan  eat,  twice  a  day.  As  it  is  bulky  they 
•cannot  eat  too  much,  as  with  grain.  Fill  a 
loug  trough  with  it,  so  that  each  ben  can  eat 
all  she  wishes,  and  then  remove  that  which 
is  left,  after  the  last  hen  walks  away.  Cut  the 
clover  into  lengths  of  half  an  inch,  and  scald 
it  with  just  enough  water  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Never  feed  wet  food  to  poultry.  It  may 
be  moist,  but  they  dislike  wet  food-  A  pound 
•of  clover  hay,  chopped  tine,  will  make  about 
a  bucketful,  and  will  suffice  to  satisfy  40 
bens,  so  far  as  bulk  and  succulent  food  is  cou- 
•cerued.  and  it  assists  to  digest  the  grain  that 
may  be  added.  You  can  sprinkle  a  little 
bran  over  the  clover,  to  make  it  more  palat- 
able, and  feed  whole  grain,  or  you  can  give 
-a  mixture  of  one  pound  clover,  one  pound 
bran,  four  ounces  ground  dried  meat  (a  pound 
•of  lean  meat  from  the  butcher,  cooked,  and 
chopped  is  better),  and  four  ounces  of  linseed 
meal.  If  you  prefer  you  can  give  wheat  or 
corn  at  night.  The  object  of  the  above  is  to 
supply  the  white,  yoik,  shell  and  warmth. 
Never  leave  food  in  a  hopper  continually,  but 
if  the  above  is  not  enough  for  all,  give  more, 
■and  then  remove  the  remaining  portions. 
Provide  some  coarse  litter,  and  throw  in  a 
few  grains,  so  as  to  induce  the  hens  to  scratch 
and  work.  Hear  in  mind  we  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  to  give  a  flock  of  hens.  No  one  can 
•do  so.    You  must  find  it  out- 

When  you  notice  that  the  hens  seem  tore- 
fuse  the  food  you  have  been  giving,  but  read- 
ily eat  of  something  else.it  indicates  that 
they  have  an  abundance  of  certain  elements 
and  a  lack  of  others  that  may  he  needed. 
This  is  the  reason  that  hens  will  refuse  corn, 
for  instance,  and  eat  wheat,  yet  after  a  short 
time  refuse  the  wheat  and  again  take 
the  corn.  It  is  the  appetite — the  prompt- 
ings of  nature — the  instinct  of  en- 
deavoring to  balance  their  faod  It  is  always 
well  to  change  the  food  entirely  for  a  few 
•days,  and'  a  variety  is  always  welcome.  A 
■quart  of  beans,  cooked,  and  thickened  with 
bran  and  middlings,  is  an  agreeable  change. 
•  Sunflower  seed,  given  twice  a  day,  for  one 
day  in  the  week,  is  an  excellent  substitute. 
Potatoes  twice  a  week  will  he  accepted.  Bear 
in  mind  that  when  a  hen  is  producing  eggs  she 
is  manufacturing  crude  material  into  a  salable 
article.  Y'ou  cannot  feed  her  too  much  if  she 
is  laying,  uuless  you  allow  a  superabundance 
of  heat  or  fat  formers.  The  laying  ben 
should  have  food  highly  nitrogenous. 

A  good  hen  will  produce  at  least  five  or  six 
times  her  weight  in  eggs  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  The  average  weight  of  an  egg  is  two 
•ounces.  About  twelve  per  cent,  is  shell.  The 
yolk  contains  less  water  than  the  white, 
hence  is  drier,  and  also  contains  nearly  all  of 
the  fat  and  the  larger  proportion  of  ash  (min- 
eral matter).  The  ash  consists  of  lime,  pot- 
ash, soda,  etc.,  and  the  proportions  are  best 
shown  as  follows. 

White.  Yolk. 


Potash   31. 4  9.3 

Soda   31.0  5.9 

Lime  '   2.8  13.0 

Magnesia   2.8  2.1 

Oxide  of  iron   .(i  1.7 

Phosphoric  acid   4.4  05.5 

Sulphuric  acid   2.1   

Silicia   1.1  .9 

Chlorine   28.8  1.0 


The  white  is  thus  rich  in  alkalies,  potash 
:and  soda,  a  part  of  the  latter  being  apparently 


present  as  common  salt.  The  yolk  is  extra- 
ordinarily rich  in  phosphoric  acid  ;  it  con- 
tains also  much  more  lime  than  the  white. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  part  of  the  egg  w  hich  con- 
tributes most  to  the  formation  of  bone. 

Chemists  have  often  figured  out  the  amount 
of  fertility  taken  away  from  the  soil  in  dif- 
ferent crops.  Viewed  in  this  way,  1,000 
pounds,  or  000  dozen  of  hens'  eggs,  shells  in- 
cluded, contain,  of  the  most  important  con- 
stituents, the  following  quantities: 

Pounds. 


Nitrogen   20.00 

Potash   1.75 

Lime   60.82 

Phosphoric  acid   4.22 


In  other  words,  8.000  e<rgs,  worth  at  least 
$160,  take  only  about  §3.50  worth  of  fertility 
from  the  farm-  To  notice  what  little  fertility 
is  taken  from  the  farm  by  eggs,  we  give  be- 
low the  comparative  value  of  the  fertility  sold 
in  $160  worth  of  eggs  : 


Eggs  $  3.50 

Wheat   42.28 

Milk   14  08 

Cheese   11.04 

Live  cattle   18.88 

Timothy  hay   95.84 


These  are  but  illustrations  of  many  crops 
that  take  the  life  of  the  soil  away.  Butter  is 
the  only  crop  that  takes  less  than  eggs,  dollar 
for  dollar.  Think  of  selling  §160  worth  of 
wheat  in  tbe  form  of  grain  !  With  it 
goes  $42.28  worth  of  your  farm.  Feed 
that  wheat  to  hens  and  sell  the  same 
amount  and  the  farm  loses  §3.50  worth  of  its 
fertility.  Can't  you  see  when  you  sell  the 
egg  you  sell  water,  a  substance  that  does  not 
weaken  yonr  soil  a  particle  V  You  cau  also  go 
a  step  further  and  sell  blood  when  you  man- 
age your  flock  of  bens  with  such  skill  and 
care  that  a  continuation  of  their  record  is 
worthy  of  going  down  the  ages,  you  can  get 
blood  prices  for  your  eggs. 

As  to  the  feeding  lessons  learned  from  the 
analysis  of  an  egg,  a  good  cow  may  produce 
in  a  ye»r  six  times  her  weight  of  milk,  with 
a  calf  in  addition.  If  we  take  the  cow  as 
weighing  1.000  pounds,  we  have  in  the  salable 
products  about  800  pounds  of  dry  matter, 
containing  36.8  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Hens  of 
good  laying  breeds,  weighing  1,000  pounds, 
will  yield  in  the  same  time  6,000  pounds  of 
eggs,  the  contents  of  which  will  include  1,404 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  containing  120  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  It  has  been  often  pointed  out 
that  since  cows'  milk  is  much  richer  in  ni- 
trogen than  the  carcass  of  an  animal,  so  the 
food  supplied  to  cows  in  full  milk  should  be 
of  a  specially  nitrogenous  character.  The  ar- 
gument has  still  greater  weight  in  the  case  of 
the  hen,  as  we  have  just  seeu  that  her  pro- 
duce, in  the  same  time,  from  the  same  body 
weight,  contains  three  and  one-quarter  times 
as  much  nitrogen  as  that  of  the  cow.  The  al- 
buminoid ratio  of  eggs  is,  indeed,  as  high  as 
1: 1.82.  Under  natural  conditions,  a  fowl's 
diet  is  in  the  summer  time  of  a  decidedly  ni- 
trogenous character,  the  food  consisting 
largely  of  insects,  worms,  etc.  The  advan- 
tage of  giving  hens  a  good  "run"  is  well 
known  ;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  active  exer- 
cise obtained,  which  is  essential  for  a  contin- 
uance of  tbe  egg-laying  condition,  but  is  also 
in  part  owing  to  the  supply  of  insect  food 
which  the  hens  then  obtain. 

In  the  above  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  yolk  is  nearly  as  nitrogenous  as  the  white, 
yet  poultrymen  feed  corn  and  wheat  in  win- 
ter, which  is  unsuitable  for  the  production  of 
an  egg,  simply  because  too  much  fat  is  thus 
given  and  not  enough  nitrogenous  substance. 
When  our  poultrymen  and  farmers  learn  that 
there  is  a  little  science,  in  keeping  poultry 
they  will  be  better  enabled  to  make  the  busi- 
ness pay.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
poultry  business  but  it  must  be  gotten  out 
only  by  intelligence.  The  old  fashion  method 
of  feeding  hens  on  grain  only  must  be  dis- 
carded. Meat  and  bone  are  substances  that 
must  be  nsed.  Grain  is  excellent  as  a  portion 
of  the  ration,  but  meat  and  bone  are  complete 
foods  that  may  be  used  at  all  seasons. 

GREEN  BONES. 

Green  bones  that  is,  fresh  from  the  bntcher 
— cannot  be  surpassed  as  poultry  food.  They 
are  easily  procured,  are  much  cheaper  than 
meat,  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  composition  of  esigs 
than  any  other  materia),  as  they  are  more 
concent  rated. 

Ground  dry  bones  have  long  been  on  the 
market  as  poultry  food,  and  they  have  served 
the  purpose  intended;  but  w  hile  tbe  poultry- 
men  and  farmers  were  resorting  to  tbe  use  of 
dry  hones  they  also  witnessed  the  waste  of 
much  better  and  far  more  valuable  food  every 
day  in  the  shape  of  more  nutritious,  more  di- 
gestible and  more  highly  relished  fresh  green 


bones,  simply  beoanse  there  was  no  method 
known  by  which  the  tough  green  bones  could 
be  reduced  to  a  condition  to  render  them  ac- 
ceptable to  poultry. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  mill  for  cutting 
green  bones  all  of  this  valuable  material  is 
now  made  ito  form  a  portiou  of  the  food  for 
poultry.  The  bone  mill  grinds  the  hard,  dry, 
brittle  bones,  but  it  is  unserviceable  in  re- 
ducing green,  fresh  bones,  as  green  bones  can- 
not be  ground.  Only  the  bone  cutter  is  ca- 
pable of  converting  the  green  bones  into  poul- 
try feed.  Tbe  bone  cutter  and  the  clover 
cutter  have  revolutionized  the  method  of 
poultry  management. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  green, 
fresh  bones  from  the  butcher  and  those  that 
have  become  hard  and  dry  ?  Though  a  com- 
parison of  a  green  bone  with  a  dry  bone,  side 
by  side,  will  show  there  is  a  difference,  yet  an 
explanation  is  not  out  of  place  here.  The 
green  bone  contains  the  natural  juices  (the 
water  being  a  sol  vent)  and  upon  evaporation 
the  bone  becomes  very  light  By  weighing  a 
fresh  bone  and  weighing  it  again  when  it  is 
dry  the  difference  will  be  found  astonishingly 
great.  The  green  bone  contains  meat,  blood, 
gristle,  oil  and  mineral  matter  in  soluble  con- 
dition. Upon  exposure  to  the  air  not  only 
does  decomposition  occur,  but  the  chemical 
changes  are  such  as  to  re-arrange  the  particles 
of  the  bone  itself.  All  animal  substances, 
upon  decomposition,  are  finally  converted 
into  ammonia,  which  is  volatile,  while  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  not  only  liberates  all 
gaseous  formations  but  permits  of  chemical 
changes  which  convert  much  of  the  soluble 
material  into  that  which  is  insoluble.  The 
green  bone,  though  tough,  is  soft  compared 
with  the  hard,  dry  bone.  Insects  also  clear 
away  from  the  hones  all  that  is  unaffected  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  in  place  of  the  juicy, 
succulent  green  bone,  rich  in  phosphates,  ni- 
trogen and  carbon,  we  have  the  hard,  dry,  in- 
soluble bone,  brittle  and  bleached,  and  com- 
posed of  but  little  more  than  phosphate  of 
lime  and  earthly  matter,  all  of  its  real,  nu- 
tritious matter  having  passed  away. 

The  natural  solvent  cannot  be  regained  or 
replaced.  As  stated  above,  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  green  bone  and  the  dry 
bone  is  caused  principally  by  water.  This 
water  is  in  the  blood,  in  the  adhering  meat, 
and  renders  the  hone  soluble  to  that  extent. 
Y'ou  can  never  restore  this  solvent  after  the 
bone  is  dry.  The  natural  solvent  may  be  re- 
moved, but  during  the  process  a  chemical 
change  occurs.  When  we  mow  green  grass 
and  convert  it  into  hay  we  simply  evaporate 
the  water,  apparently,  but  the  solid  matter  is 
also  affected  ;  for  if  we  again  wet  the  hay  we 
can  soften  it,  but  not  change  it  again  to  the 
green  grass  condition.  We  have,  in  curing 
the  hay,  changed  its  texture,  re-arranged  its 
particles,  and  much  of  it  that  was  entirely 
soluble  and  digestible  in  the  shape  ef  green 
grass  now  abounds  in  indigestible  w  oody  fibre. 
The  natural  solvent, therefore, when  removed, 
changes  the  whole  physical  structure  of  the 
substance,  and  this  is  what  occurs  when  a 
green  bone  becomes  dry. 

The  value  of  all  foods  depends  upon  their 
digestibility.  The  green  bone,  containing  its 
natural  juices,  is  digestible,  especially  by 
birds,  and  when  in  a  very  line  condition  it  is 
also  digested  by  animals  because  its  particles 
are  less  dense;  but  the  dry  bone  having  loss 
its  solvent  agent,  has  become  harder,  its  part- 
icles re  arranging  closer  together,  and  is  only 
slowly  digestible,  if  at  all.  Bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  the  amount  of  food  eaten  that  gives 
the  best  results,  but  the  amount  digested. 
Nothing  will  make  a  chick  grow  as  rapidly  as 
will  green  bone — in  fact  the  growth  seems 
marvelous.  There  are  several  bone  cutters 
now  in  the  market,  and  they  are  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
impress  upon  all  who  keep  poultry  tbe  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  utilizing  the  waste 
materials.  Eggs  are  always  cash  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  especially  in  winter.  Bones  are  more 
plentiful  in  winter  than  are  some  other  valu- 
able materials.  The  bone  cutters  are  labor 
saving  ;  they  permit  the  uscot  valuable  bone, 
and  they  pay  back  their  cost  in  short  time. 

There  are  many  things  which  cannot  be 
explained,  hut  which  present  themselves  as 
facts.  Take  a  bone,  fresh  from  the  butcher, 
go  in  your  hen  yard,  pound  the  bone  with  a 
hammer  on  a  stone,  and  although  you  may 
have  fed  your  hens  on  dry  ground  bone  and 
have  filled  their  troughs  with  grain,  each  will 
take  the  risk  of  a  blow  on  toe  head  with  a 
hammer  to  secure  a  hit  of  fresh  bone,  and 
they  will  swallow  pieces  so  ltrge  as  to  occa- 
sion surprise.  The  fresh  hone  serves  a  special 
purpose,  for  it  contains  the  materials  for  the 
white  of  the  egg,  the  yelk  and  the  shell,  all 
in  a  concentrated  form,  and  in  a  partially  sol- 
uble condition,  while  the  dry  bones  will  re- 
main untouched — that  is,  as  loug  as  fresh 
bone  is  supplied.    Thus  we  have  uot  only  egg 
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food,  but  also  grit  for  grinding  the  grain  food 
in  the  gizzard. 

The  cheapness  of  bone  is  another  factor  to 
be  considered — many  batchers  give  them 
away,  or  will  sell  them  for  a  small  sum.  Bat 
the  bone  cutter  is  the  agent  that  renders  them 
valuable  and  converts  them  into  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  foods.  With  bone  and  cut  clover 
but  very  little  other  food  will  be  required,  and 
hence  there  is  not  only  a  gain  in  nutritious 
matter,  but  a  saving  of  grain  also. 

CLOVER  AS  A  SPECIAL  FOOD. 

The  man  who  would  feed  his  cow  grain, 
with  no  bay,  and  expect  her  to  yield  largely 
of  milk,  would  be  considered  as  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  necessaiy  to  secure  from  his 
cow  all  that  she  is  capable  of  giving.  The 
blunders  of  poultrymen  are  worse,  for  they 
require  the  hen  to  perform  more  service,  pro- 
portionately, than  the  cow,  and  allow  her 
fewer  opportunities  for  fulfilling  that  expec- 
tation. 

At  this  enlightened  day  the  farmer  feeds 
his  soil  with  special  fertilizers  for  particular 
crops,  and  separates  his  beef-producing  breeds 
from  those  that  yield  largely  of  milk,  and 
even  draws  a  distinct  line  between  the  wool- 
producing  and  mutton  breeds  of  sheep.  He 
feeds  his  soil  and  his  stock  for  special  pur- 
poses, but  he  leaves  his  hens  to  derive  from 
grain  that  which  is  not  in  the  grain, and  with- 
out which  his  hens  are  unprofitable. 

But  the  Doultryman  progressed  to  a  certain 
extent  when  he  made  use  of  the  bee-mill, 
and  his  profits  were  further  increa...  u  when 
the  hens  were  recognized  as  entitled  to  com- 
fortable quarters  in  winter.  Now  the  poul- 
tryman  has  discovered  that  he  can  no  more 
feed  his  hen  on  grain  alone  than  he  should 
his  cow,  and  he  also  finds  that  it  will  be  only 
one-half  the  expense  to  feed  hay  and  grain  to 
hens  than  grain  alone,  with  more  eggs  as  the 
result,  and  the  hens  keep  in  better  condition. 

The  hens  can  secure  a  large  quantity  of 
green  food  in  summer,  if  they  have  range, 
but  when  there  is  no  longer  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so,  we  must  supply  them  some- 
thing for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  hulk,  the 
material  for  reducing  the  concentrated  form 
of  grain  food,  that  is  required.  Grain  con- 
tains some  elements  that  are  essential,  and 
the  use  of  grain  should  be  continued,  but  in 
feeding  grain  itshould  be  used  to  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  bulky  food,  and  to  balance 
the  ration,  so  as  to  render  it  a  complete  egg- 
food.  To  be  plain,  you  should  feed  for  eggs, 
and  not  for  fat. 

The  hens  often  fail  in  providing  the  shells 
for  their  eggs,  especially  if  fed  on  grain. 
Why  is  this  V  Simply  because  over  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  lime  are  needed  for  each  egg,in 
order  to  produce  the  shell,  the  bones  of  the 
chick,  etc.,  and  as  1,000  pounds  of  wheat  or 
corn  contains  less  than  a  pound  of  lime,  the 
hen  cannot  secure  the  lime.  Just  think  of 
it !  One  must  feed  a  ton  of  wheat  in  order  to 
furnish  the  lime  for  ten  dozen  eggs.  Yet, 
with  this  deficiency,  the  hens  are  condemned 
because  they  cannot  produce  something  from 
nothing.  Fortunately,  we  have  learned  that 
the  best  food  for  hens  is  hay.  Clover  (red  or 
white)  is  best,  but  we  can  feed  corn-fodder, 
meadow  hay,  timothy.or  any  kind,  but  clover 
is  preferred.  While  half  a  ton  of  corn  or 
wheat  produces  less  than  a  pound  of  lime, 
white  clover  contains  over  30  times  as  much, 
and  red  clover  about  28 times  asmuch.  Clover 
will  supply  all  the  lime  the  hen  requires,  and 
as  a  fiesh  formerand  albumen  producer  clover 
contains  11  per  cent,  and  corn  a  fraction  over 
10  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  equal  to  corn  or 
wheat,  pound  for  pound,  as  a  flesh-forming, 
nitrogenous  food.  Corn,  however,  contains 
86  per  cent,  of  heat  elements,  aud  clover  35 
percent.  Of  the  phosphates,  clover  contains 
seven  times  as  much  as  corn,  ten  times  as 
much  sulpher,  ten  times  as  much  magnesia, 
four  times  as  much  soda,  and  fully  as  much 
dry  matter.  With  so  complete  a  food  as 
clover  hay  (one  especially  adapted  for  produc- 
ing eggs),  is  it  not  plain  that  for  years  back 
the  farmers  have  been  feeding  hens  in  tbe 
most  expensive  manner,  and  depriving  them 
of  the  very  .food  most  essential  to  their  suc- 
cess? 

Unfortunately  for  the  hen,  she  pulls  her 
food  from  plants.  Give  a  hen  a  mess  of  clover 
hay,  thrown  into  her  yard  loosely,  and  she 
cannot  eat  it.  She  must  have  one  end  of  t  he 
stalk  fastened  to  the  ground,  as  she  cannot 
pull  off  the  leaves  if  the  stalk  yields  to  her 
efforts.  She  can  go  into  the  field  and  pull 
from  the  standing  grass,  but  after  it  is  cut 
she  cannot  eat  it,  except  at  the  risk  of  swal- 
lowing pieces  several  inches  long,  which  may 
cause  her  to  become  crop-bound;  but  if  the 
hay  is  cut  into  short  lengths  she  can  pick  it 
Bp  the  same  as  she  does  corn  or  wheat. 

Clover  hay  may  be  cut  fine  and  fed  dry, 
but  the  proper  way  to  prepare  it  is  to  cut  it  in 
the  afternoon.   At  night  scald  it  in  a  tub  or 


bucket,  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it, 
throw  a  cover  (old  carpet  or  anything)  over 
the  tub,  allow  it  to  stand  all  night  and  in  the 
morning  will  be  still  warm,  and  possess  a 
savory  odor  that  will  almost  tempt  you  to  eat 
it  yourself.  To  every  bucketful  of  dry  cut 
hay,  add  one  quart  of  the  following  mixture  : 
Ground  corn,  ground  oats  and  bran,  ten 
pounds;  linseed  meal,  one  pound  ;  salt,  one 
ounce ;  mix  well.  Feed  in  a  trough,  and 
give  the  hens  all  they  will  eat,  twice  a  day. 
Each  hen  will  walk  away  when  she  has  eaten 
all  she  wishes.  The  bucket  of  dry  food 
(scalded  at  night,  as  mentioned)  will  feed 
about  thirty  hens  and  perhaps  more,  and  they 
will  relish  it  highly.  No  other  greeu  food 
will  be  necessary.  A  gill  of  wheat  may  be 
scattered  in  the  litter,  so  as  to  induce  the  hens 
to  hunt  and  scratch. 

Then  comes  the  cutting  of  the  clover. 
Those  who  keep  stock  and  have  the  regular 
fodder  cutters,  will  find  it  difficult  to  use 
them  tor  cutting  the  hay  for  fowls,  as  it 
should  be  cut  in  half-inch  lengths.  If  too 
long,  as  stated,  the  result  may  be  crop  bound. 
Fortunately,  the  discovery  that  chopped  hay 
was  the  best  food  for  laying  hens  has  led  to 
the  invention  cf  one  of  the  neatest,  handiest 
little  hay  cutters  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is 
so  small  that  it  can  be  almost  carried  in  an 
overcoat  pocket ;  can  be  attached  to  a  table  or 
beuch  in  two  minutes  (only  two  screws  used), 
and  it  feeds  itself.  By  simply  giving  it  the 
hay,  the  cutter  draws  it  in,  chops  it  and  pours 
it  into  a  bucket  or  other  receptacle.  It  is  not 
only  convenient  for  farmers  (as  one  cannot 
cut.the  hay  longer  than  half  an  inch),  but 
just  the  thing  for  poultrymen  and  those  who 
live  on  the  suburbs  who  do  not  keep  other 
stock.  The  cost  of  the  little  machine  is  al- 
most nothing  compared  with  its  usefulness, 
as  it  will  save  the  cost  in  food  in  a  short  time, 
and  save  labor  also.  It  is  easier  to  chop  the 
clover  than  to  mix  grain,  and  the  machine  is 
so  strong  and  simple  that  it  is  almost;impos- 
sible  to  get  it  out  of  order.  It  is  self-sharpen- 
ing, and  cuts  all  kinds  of  hay. 

Green  grass,  being  watery,  is  not  cut  so 
easily,  as  grass  sometimes  clogs,  but  even 
green  grass  can  be  cut  in  the  machine  if  the 
accumulations  are  swept  off.  As  a  labor  sav- 
ing, cheap,  handy,  useful  little  machine  the 
hay  cutter  is  a  valuable  discovery.  Everyone 
who  keeps  fowls  should  have  one,  and  after 
you  have  it  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever 
got  along  without  it. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  chopped  hay.  It 
is  not  only  rich  in  nitrogen,  lime,  sulphur, 
phosphoric  acid,  magnesia  and  soda,  but.  also 
abounds  in  potash  and  carbon.  Balanced 
with  a  small  quantity  or  grain,  the  heat  and 
warmth  of  the  body  is  secured  and  the  ele- 
ments of  egg  production  provided.  Being 
bulky,  it  is  easily  digested  and  assimilated, 
and  thus  hy  diluting  the  concentrated  ground 
grain,  renders  the  grain  itself  more  digest- 
ible and  of  greater  value  furnishes  all  the 
miueral  matter  desired,  avoidso  ver-fatteniug 
(as  from  grain  alone),  the  great  scourge  of 
the  poultryman,  as  excessively  fat  hens  will 
not  lay,  and  soon  become  worthless. 

Lime  for  the  shell  cannot  be  secured  from 
ground  oyster  shells,  chalk,  marble,  etc.,  (all 
carbonates  of  lime),  as  such  minerals  are  in- 
soluble, and  only  serve  as  grit.  The  lime  in 
clover  hay  has  already  been  prepared,  ready 
for  assimilation  by  the  heu,  through  its  com- 
bination with  vegetable  acids,  and  every  one 
hundred  pounds  of  clover  that  is  digested 
provides  three  pounds  of  soluble  lime,  that 
has  been  prepared  by  nature  herself  for  im- 
mediate use.  No  material  will  serve  as  food 
that  caunot  be  dissolved  and  passed  into  the 
blood,  and  through  the  blood  to  the  egg. 

Buy  a  cutter.  It  means  cheaper  food,  more 
eggs — eggs  that  will  hatch  strong  chicks — 
healthy  hens,  vigorous  males,  less  labor, 
smaller  loss  and  larger  profits.  The  cutter  is 
now  an  essential  portion  of  your  outfit.  If 
you  cannot  buy  one,  borrow  the  money  to  do 
so.  It  will  save  its  cost  with  a  large  flock  in 
less  than  a  month. 

FEEDING     EGG=MAKING  ELEMENTS. 

No  one  cares  what  the  cost  may  be  if  there 
is  a  proportionate  profit.  When  there  are  no 
results  from  the  hens  to  pay  for  it,  any  kind 
of  food  is  expensive.  If  certain  foods  are 
used  because  they  can  be  purchased  for  less 
than  other  kinds,  and  no  benefit  is  derived, 
there  is  certainly  no  economy  in  the  use  of 
them.  That  fowls  are  fed  mostly  on  grain  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  grain  is  more  easily  pro- 
cured than  other  foods.  But,  unless  the  hens 
lay  eggs,  all  foods  are  wasted  on  them.  It  is 
better  to  have  no  iiens  at  all  than  to  feed 
them  grain  which  may  be  more  profitably 
disposed  of  in  some  other  way. 

ALL  NEEDED  ELEMENTS  IN  IT. 

A  small  flock,  which  receives  the  scraps 
from  the  table,  produces  eggs  when  larger 


flocks  are  unprofitable.  The  fact  is  plain 
that  the  smaller  flock  receives  better  feeding. 
Table  scraps  are  not  grains.  They  contain  a 
variety  not  found  in  the  rations  of  a  large 
flock.  Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and  cooked  veg- 
etables of  several  kinds,  as  well  as  the  sour 
milk  and  even  cake  and  pie  are  included,  to 
say  nothing  of  peas  and  beans,  which  are  the 
best  of  all  egg-producing  vegetables.  This 
variety  not  only  provides  the  hens  with  the 
elements  needed  for  egg  production,  but  it 
promotes  digestion  and  prevents  disease. 
This  kind  of  food  would  be  costly  if  it  were 
not  the  waste  of  the  table,  for  it  requires  labor 
to  prepare  it.  But  as  the  result  of  feeding 
scraps  is  a  production  ot  eggs  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  same  food,  labor  and  care  could  be 
bestowed  on  a  thousand  hens,  as  a  small  flock 
receives,  the  profits  would  be  proportionately 
larger.  This  may  appear  like  going  too  far 
with  feeding  methods,  but  facts  prove  the 
theory.  The  small  flock,  fed  from  the  table, 
found  on  every  farm  demonstrate  what  may 
be  done. 

SCRAPS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

The  difficulty  with  a  large  number  of  fowls 
would  be  to  learn  the  sources  from  which  to 
procure  food  other  than  grain.  To  prepare  a 
large  amount  of  "table  scraps"  requires  a 
building  and  utensils  in  which  to  cook  the 
food.  These  preparations  mean  an  outlay 
which  the  farmer  is  not  willing  to  incur. 
The  table  scraps  consumed  by  the  small  flock 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  or  fed  in  some 
less  profitable  way.  For  a  large  flock  this 
food  must  be  prepared,  aud  this  costs  extra 
labor  at  least.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  as  labor 
is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense,  a  hen  that  is 
a  member  of  a  large  flock,  although  she  may 
lay  the  same  number  of  eggs  every  year,  can 
never  give  as  large  a  profit  as  when  she  is  a 
mem  ber  of  a  small  flock. 

ELEVATE  THE  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  one 
must  begin  to  cook  and  prepare  feasts  for 
large  numbers.  If  farmers  can  be  convinced 
that  by  feeding  their  hens  on  foods  that  will 
give  all  the  advantages  of  table  scraps  without 
so  many  of  the  attendant  disadvantages,  they 
can  be  encouraged  to  make  poultry  a  branch 
of  farming  and  elevate  the  industry  to  the 
same  plane  with  dairying,  for  instance.  Less 
capital  is  required  and  a  smaller  area  of  land  is 
necessaryfor  poultry  than  for  cattle,  while  the 
profits  are  "all  the  year  round"  in  the  daily 
receipts  of  eggs.  But  to  make  such  a  business 
pay  t  he  farmer  must  abandon  the  belief  that 
a  hen  can  subsist  and  give  a  profit  on  corn. 
He  must  also  accept  the  fact  that  poultry 
raising  is  not  a  work  for  women.  There  is 
too  much  work— hard  work — cleaning  the 
honses  and  grounds,  feeding,  watering,  re- 
pairing, dressing  and  shipping  to  market  for 
a  woman  to  do  unaided. 

BETTER  BUY  BONES  THAN  BRAN. 

Instead  of  buying  bran,  shorts  or  other  grain 
food  the  farmer  who  keeps  large  numbers  of 
fowls  should  se'ek  to  buy  the  bones — fresh 
bones— from  butchers,  and  should  have  a 
bone-cutter  to  reduce  these  to  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  feeding.  Meat  or  bone,  at  three 
cents  per  pound,  is  cheaper  than  any  kind  of 
grain.  The  bones  supply  the  albumen,  lime 
aud  grit,  aud  also  les=en  the  liability  of  mak- 
ing the  hens  too  fat.  The  droppings  will  be 
twice  as  valuable  as  before.  If  fresh  bones 
cannot  be  obtained,  then  dessicated  fish, 
which  is  cooked  and  the  oil  pressed  out  of  it, 
or  ground  meat  and  bone  or  steamed  meat 
may  be  used.  These  articles  seldom  cost  to 
exceed  two  cents  per  pound.  A  pound  of 
meat  and  bone,  or  fish,  may  be  allowed  to 
sixteen  hens  once  a  day,  or  one  ounce  to 
each  hen. 

WHAT  IS  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST. 

Grain  is  cheaper,  apparently,  but  lean  meat 
contains  three  times  as  much  flesh-forming 
matter  as  grain,  and  many  times  more  lime, 
as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  lean  matter  should  always  be 
used.  Meat,  being  three  times  more  valuable 
than  wheat  for  producing  eggs,  is  much 
cheaper,  and  in  fact,  as  meat  makes  the  hens 
lay,  while  wheat  cannot  be  relied  upon,  it  is 
really  the  cheapest  of  all  foods.  The  food 
must  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  hen  for 
egg  material.  If  a  hen  was  allowed  a  whole 
bushel  of  grain  a  day  she  could  not  eat 
enough  of  it  to  provide  the  lime  for  the  shells 
or  the  nitrogen  for  the  white  of  the  egg.  and 
she  would  soon  be  too  fat  to  lay  at  all. 

THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  FOWL. 

Feed  may  be  given  liberally  without  filling 
the  egg  basket.  The  effects  of  the  food  de- 
pend upon  its  kind.  The  profit  depends  more 
upon  the  kind  than  upon  the  quantity.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  nature  provides 
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wild  birds  with  a  great  variety  of  food.  They 
have  the  privilege  of  selection.  Some  birds 
live  entirely  upon  animal  food,  but  the  birds 
•which  lay  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  are 
those  which  subsist  onl  seeds  and  plants,  as 
well  as  upon  insects. 

MUCH  MODIFIED. 

One  fact  -which  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  poultry  keeper  is  that  no  bii-ds  in  their 
natural  condition  will  lay  and  hatch  in  win- 
ter, excepting  a  few  varieties  that  frequent 
the  Arctic  regions.  Even  the  wild  turkey, 
which  raisesi  a  large  brood,  performs  that 
duty  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  then  ceases 
from  egg  production.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  jungle  fowl,  from  which  it  is  claimed 
the  domestic  kinds  descended,  although  it  is 
favored  with  a  mild  climate,  being  a  native  of 
India.  Domestication  changed  the  conditions 
■of  reproduction,  so  far  as  climate,  food  and 
advantages  are  concerned,  but  the  natural 
laws  cannot  be  disregarded,  however. 

MAN  MOLDS  THEM  IN  A  MEASURE. 

The  birds  known  by  us  as  Leghorns,  Brah. 
mas,  Plymouth  Kocks.  etc.,  are  really  mon. 
strosities.  compared  with  their  ancestors.  Al 
though  man  cannot  himself  make  a  living 
creature,  yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  fact 
of  his  ability  to  make  alterations  and  changes 
to  suit  his  convenience.  He  divides  the  cattle 
into  beef,  milk  or  butter  breeds,  and  marks 
«ach  variety  with  color,  form  and  size.  He 
places  fine  wool  on  the  back  of  one  sheep  and 
covers  the  frame  of  another  with  choice  meat. 
He  makes  the  horse  of  massive  frame,  with 
power  to  draw  heavy  loads,  or  gives  him  fleet- 
riess  of  foot,  with  endurance  and  activity  in 
every  muscle.  His  handiwork  with  birds  is 
even  more  marked,  as  is  shown  in  pigeons 
and  our  many  breeds  of  domestic  fowls.  Na- 
ture gives  him  full  power  to  improve,  oppos- 
ing him  only  when  he  attempts  to  destroy,  as 
by  introducing  hybrids. 

NATURE'S  laws  WON'T  be  ignored. 

Tf  man  can  make  an  animal  or  bird  by  se- 
lection, and  adapt  it  to  his  purposes,  he  should 
be  able  to  understand  its  requirements-  The 
domesticated  bird  is  more  prolific  than  the 
wild  one,  and  demands  more  food,  as  well  as 
a  greater  variety,  but  the  wild  bird  has  the 
privilege  of  selecting  its  food  while  the  do- 
mesticated bird  is  governed  entirely  by  con- 
ditions of  domestication,  though  also  com- 
pelled to  follow  natural  laws. 

THE  FOWL  INFLUENCED  BY  FOOD. 

Man  cannot  change  the  composition  of  eggs. 
Each  egg  contains  a  germ  of  life  over  which 
man  has  no  control,  and  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  germination  and  development  of  the 
young  are  the  same  as  for  the  young  of  the 
wild  bird.  Each  progresses  according  to  its 
kind.  To  secure  eggs  from  hens,  man  must 
learn  from  nature  by  observing  the  haoits  of 
birds  in  their  natural  condition.  In  many 
cases  the  young  of  birds  must  be  fed  by  their 
parents.  In  others  the  mother  assists  the. 
young  to  seek  its  food,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wild  turkey  and  quail.  Botli  classes  have 
been  domesticated.  The  barnyard  fowl  assists 
its  young  to  seek  food,  and  the  pigeon  feeds 
its  young.  Birds  which  feed  their  young 
hatch  but  few  at  a  time,  and  work  industri- 
ously to  feed  them,  while  the  others,  like  the 
common  hen,  can  be  induced  to  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs  before  beginning  to  hatch  a 
brood. 

LAYERS  ARE  ALLOWED  TOO  LITTLE. 

The  wild  birds  seek  what  animal  food  they 
need.  The  demand  for  animal  food  by  do- 
mestic fowls  is  greater.  JSot  that  there  is 
more  cnimal  food  required  for  the  support  of 
the.  young  of  the  domestic  bird,  but  becanse  of 
the  constant  demand  for  the  elements  which 
•enter  into  the  composition  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  produced  during  the  year.  Do  our 
hens  have  that  animal  food?  It  is  safe  to 
answer  to  the  contrary  in  the  majority  of 
cases  During  the  warmer  period  of  the  year 
the  fowls  secured  for  themselves  a  fairsupply, 
bat  they  often  have  too  limited  an  allowance, 
in  winter  when  Ihey  should  have  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  With  grain  they  are 
fully  supplied,  as  it  is  a  convenient  feed,  but 
the  very  substance  which  will,  above  all 
Others,  must  promote  egg  production,  they  are 
allowed  little. 

nOW  IT  CUTS  DOWN  THE  COST. 

The  most  essential  substance  for  promoting 
egg  production  is  nitrogen.  This  is  best  fed 
to  hens  in  the  shape  of  lean  meat.  If  meat 
could  be  supplied  daily  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  to  twelve  hens,  there  would  be 
such  an  increase  in  the  production  of  eggs  as 
to  really  lessen  the  cost  of  feeding.  That  is 
there  would  be  sufficient  eggs  secured,  over 
and  above  the  number  that  would  be  obtained 


without  the  use  of  meat,  to  not  only  pay  for 
the  meat,  but  to  increase  the  profits.  And 
this  gain  would  easily  come,  two  extra  eggs  a 
week  from  each  hen  would  pay  the  bill,  as  the 
cheapest  kind  of  meat  may  be  used. 

A  MAN  WHO  FED  MEAT. 

A  poultry  man  who  sold  eggs  to  his  neigh- 
bors, some  of  whom  kept  hens,  gave  as  his 
secret  the  feeding  of  meat.  His  hens  seldom 
offered  to  sit,  because  they  were  not  fattened 
by  overfeeding  with  grain,  and  they  would 
lay  as  many  eggs  during  the  coldest  weather 
as  in  summer.  One  severe  winter  hesold  eggs 
at  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  owing  to  their  scarcity, 
and  paid  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  meat, 
which  was  also  high,  but  his  profit  was  large. 
He  would  have  had  no  eggs  at  all  but  for  the 
meat.  Animal  feed  is  necessary  for  fowls,  if 
they  are  expected  to  be  producers  at  all  sea- 
sous  of  the  year. 

GRAIN  GOES  TOO  FAT. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  grain  the  principal 
food  for  laying  hens.  Grain  is  well  enough  as 
food  for  market  fowls,  but  the  laying  hen  de- 
mands something  more.  The  egg  itself  is  ani- 
mal food,  and  although  it  can  be  produced 
from  grain,  yet  the  hen  is  required,  in  order 
to  be  profitable,  to  produce  an  egg  each  day, or 
as  near  that  as  possible,  and  her  work  must 
not  be  interrupted  from  lack  of  the  necessary 
nutriments.  Meat  fills  a  want  that  cannot  be 
supplied  from  any  other  source  when  the  hen 
is  laying  regularly. 

WHAT  AIDS  PRODUCTION  PAYS. 

A  fair  comparison  between  grain  and  meat 
will  show  that  meat  is  really  cheaper  than 
grain  because  it  increases  egg  production.  It 
also  contains  less  waste.  A  hen  kept  on  grain 
appropriates  a  large  share  of  it  to  the  storage  of 
fat,  which  is  not  desirable,  while  lean  meat  is 
almost  entirely  nitrogenous.  When  farmers 
feed  more  meat  and  less  grain  they  will  have 
larger  profits  from  poultry.  The  introduction 
of  the  green  bone  cutter  also  lessens  the  cost, 
as  cheap  bones  and  meat  can  be  cut  fine  and 
fed  without  the  necessity  of  cooking  the  meat. 
The  bones  are  nitrogenous,  and  also  contain 
lime  for  the  shells  of  the  egg.  The  farmer 
should  not  consider  any  kind  of  food  expen- 
sive if  it  makes  the  bens  lay.  The,  most  ex- 
pensive food  is  that  which  produces  no  eggs. 

LOAFERS  IN  THE  FLOCK. 

When  an  account  is  kept  with  a  flock  of 
hens  the  mistake  often  made  is  in  keeping  the 
account  with  the  whole  number  instead  of 
with  the  individual  members.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  an  account  with  each  hen 
separately.  The  egg  in  a  nest  cannot  always 
be  credited  to  the  right  depositor.  The  owner 
cannot  stand  by  the  nest  in  order  to  learn 
which  of  the  hens  lays  the  largest  number  of 
eggs. 

WHEN  BIDDY  MEANS  BUSINESS. 

But  each  hen  will  soon  make  known  her 
faults  and  vices,  even  if  her  good  qualities 
cannot  be  discovered.  When  siie  lays  an  egg 
she  makes  a  noise  about,  it,  and  her  comb 
looks  bright  and  scarlet  during  her  busy  sea- 
son. When  she  is  adding  nothing  to  the  egg 
basket  she  sings  no  songs,  her  comb  shrivels 
and  'becomes  pale.  She  quietly  becomes  a 
back  number.  Each  hen  indicates  when  she 
is  a  producer.  The  farmer  or  poultryman  can 
select  the  profitable  from  those  that  consume 
food  without  reudering  an  equivalent. 

THE  IMPOSITION  OF  THE  IDLERS. 

Every  flock  contains  a  few  hens  that  aro 
superior  to  the  others.  The  flock  as  such  may 
not  pay  for  its  support,  yet  it  may  have  in  it 
one  or  two  hens  that  canuot  be  surpassed  as 
layers.  But  the  few  productive  hens  may 
have  Imposed  upon  them  the  task  of  support- 
ing all  the  idlers,  simply  because  the  account 
is  kept  with  the  flock  instead  of  with  them. 
As  the  eggs  gathered  are  from  the  whole  num- 
ber of  hens,  the  idlers  soon  disgust  their  own- 
ers, who  sends  the  whole  fleck  to  the  market 
stalls  as  unprofitable. 

EGGS  VS.  EXPECTATIONS. 

If  the  most  prolific  hens  were  retained,  and 
the  worthless  ones  marketed,  a  great  improve- 
ment would  soon  result.  It  is  the  keeping  of 
the  drones  that  makes  ex]  coses  large  and  re- 
ceipts small.  It  is  a  loss  of  lime  and  money 
to  feed  ten  hens  in  order  to  secure  eggs  from 
only  live.  A  small  flock  of  laying  hens  is 
more  valuable  than  a  larL-i  dock  that  is  '"ex- 
pected" t<>  begin  laying.  Don't  depend  on 
uncertainties.  The  hens  that  are  not  laying 
during  those  periods  of  the  year  when  all  the 
conditions  for  so  doing  are  in  their  favor  will 
give  but  little  profit  when  the  conditions  are 
against  them. 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE  PRESENT. 

Keeping  a  flock  of  hens  on  the  probability 
that  they  are  "about"  to  lay  is  a  great  risk. 
The  most  deceiving  hens  in  that  respect  are 
those  that  arc  in  apparently  a  very  healthy 
and  thrifty  condition,  but  are  too  fat.  On  the 
principle  that  "  food  makes  eggs,"  this  class 
of  hens  are  fed  liberally, and  while  their  appe- 
tites will  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  owner  the 
bottom  of  the  egg  basket  is  never  covered. 
Finally,  as  time  flies  on  and  the  season  is  well 
advanced,  a  little  reflection  points  to  the  fact 
that  such  hens  cannot  now  pay  for  past  favors 
even  should  they  begin  laying,  and  the  ac- 
counts place  tbem  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
balance  sheet.  And  now  when  the  hens  be- 
gin to  lay,,  having  been  highly  fed,  the  moult- 
ing stage  comes  on  and  it  takes  them  three 
months  more  to  shed  their  old  feathers  and 
put  ou  a  new  suit — all  at  their  owner's  ex- 
pense. 

HONEST  HENS  LOSE  THEIR  HEADS. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  hens.  Some 
will  begin  laying  late  in  the  fall,  lay  on 
through  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer, 
losing  no  time  until  August  or  September, 
when  they  begin  to  moult.  But  moulting  is 
fatal  to  such  hens,  as  they  receive  no  credit 
for  their  good  works.  If  they  set  an  example 
of  usefulness  they  lead  their  owners  to  expect 
them  toso  continue,  and  as  soon  as  they  fail 
to  keep  on,  their  heads  fall  underthe  hatchet, 
for  simply  resting  from  their  labors,  while 
the  fat  drone  hens  that  have  been  expected  to 
begin,  are  retained  a  second  year,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  do  better.  Virtue  does  not  re- 
ceive its  reward,  even  among  hens.  Indiv- 
idual merit  is  swallowed  up  in  the  vices  of',he 
whole  number. 

WHAT  THE  PULLET  MUST  PAY. 

Early  pullets  are  the  most  uncertain  of  all, 
A  pullet  that  does  not  begin  to  lay  before  she 
is  ten  months  old  should  be  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket stall.  Itdoesnotpay  to  keep  pullets  to 
replace  hens  unless  the  pullets  begin  to  lay  in 
November,  and  then  lay  during  the  winter. 
When,  the  pullet  is  slow  in  beginning  to  lay, 
the  cost  of  her  maintenance  detracts  from  the 
profits  too  greatly.  WThen  early  pullets  (those 
hatched  not  later  than  April)  do  not  begin  in 
November,  it  isseldom  they  will  lay  until  the 
opening  of  spring.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  keep 
the  old  hens  during  the  three  months  requir- 
ed for  the  moulting  process  than  to  sell  them 
off  and  replace  them  with  early  pullets.  The 
old  hens  will  cost  les-s  and  pay  better.  No 
early  pullet  will  pay  for  herself  until  she  is  at 
least  18  mouths  old,  as  she  must  return  the 
cost  from  the  time  she  was  hatched  until  the 
time  she  begins  laying,  a  tribute  which  the 
hen  has  already  paid. 

DOMINEERING  DRONES. 

The  males  are  another  set  of  drones.  The 
time  to  dispose  of  them  is  when  they 
weigh  about  three  pounds  each,  as  they  then 
bring  the  highest  prices.  To  retain  them  un- 
til they  are  fully  matured  is  to  reduce  tho 
price  one-half  and  increase  the  cost.  When 
keeping  an  account  with  the  flock  as  a  whole, 
the  useful  hens  are  charged  with  the  support 
of  these  unprofitable  lords  of  the  poultry 
yaTds.  They  yield  to  them  the  choicest  seats 
on  the  roost,  and  arc  crowded  by  them  on  the 
poultry  house  floor,  and  in  the  yards.  Every 
flock  should  be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  con- 
taining not  a  single  drone,  either  male  or  fe- 
male. Each  hen  should,  when  possible,  bo 
carefully  observed,  in  order  to  know  which  to 
retain  and  which  to  discard.  This  is  the 
only  intelligent  way  to  manage  to  procure  a 
profit  and  avoid  loss. 

STANDARD  BY  SELECTION. 

By  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  stock  a 
higher  standard  will  result.  In  the  observa- 
tion of  the  individuals  much  can  be  learned. 
The  good  hens  become  pets,  and  pride  in  their 
individual  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
results.  The  young  stock  will  be  hatched 
only  from  the  best  producers,  instead  of  from 
eggs  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  egg 
basket.  No  farmer,  who  will  carefully  cull 
out  the  drones,  need  depend  on  breeders  to 
produce  breeds  for  him.  Pure  breeds  should 
be  used,  however,  and  especially  pure-bred 
males.  Even  with  the  choicest  stock, the  mat- 
ter selection  should  not  be  overlooked.  There, 
are  drones  and  idlers  in  aristocratic  flocks  as 
well  as  in  flocks  of  low  degree.  There  is 
room  for  improvement  in  every  direction. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  impress  upon 
poultry  men  and  farmers  the  importance  of  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  stock,  and  to  teach  the 
fact  that  a  profitable  flock  can  be  made  up  of 
what  may  look  like  unpromising  material.— 
Press- 
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LINSEED  MEAL. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Hooper.  Baltimore,  who  claims 
that  linseed  meal  stands  ahead  of  all  other 
foods,  says  that  linseed  meal  is.  to-day,  about 
the  nearest  perfect  food  for  fowls  that  you 
will  ever  obtain  for  egg  production.  Jt  con- 
tains the  substances  nearly  similar  to  the 
composition  of  the  egg.  Its  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance is  large,  with  phosphates,  potash,  lime, 
and  other  mineral  matter  in  a  large  supply 
and  if  it  was  not  for  the  nuisance  of  poultry 
feeders  and  writers  in  advocating  its  use  in  a 
small  quantity,  to  help  the  fowls  shed  their 
feathers,  most  persons  would  think  it  only  a 
medicine  for  feather  pushing,  and  good  for  no 
-other  purpose.  Make  use  of  a  liberal  supply 
of  this  wonderful  egg  producer,  muscle 
grower,  hone  maker,  flesh  former,  health  pro- 
moter and  digestor  (better  than  grit),  and  a 
preventive  of  roup,  indigestion,  and  many 
other  disorders  of  the  fowl  family.  Remem- 
ber that  linseed  meal  is  a  cooked  food, 
and  also  the  fact  that  you  cannot  feed  it  sep- 
arately, which  is  its  only 'drawback  because 
by  using  it  separately  it  gets  clammy,  or  mu- 
cilaginous, and  fowls  fail  to  relish  it,  hut  it  is 
an  excellent  feed  to  mix  np  in  the  drinking 
•water  of  the  fowls,  say  about  a  gill  to  the  gal- 
lon of  water.  Three-fourths  of  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  cake  made  in  the  United  States  is 
sold  in  Europe.  Is  not  this  a  crying  shame 
te  the  total  ignorance  of  the  American  feeders 
in  not  knowing  its  great  value  as  an  article  of 
food  for  stock  of  every  kind?  Instead  of  mak- 
ing fowls  shed  their  feathers,  when  fed  reg- 
ularly, it  has  an  opposite  tendency.  The 
feathers  seem  to  get  a  better  hold,  and  the 
beauty  of  plumage  the  birds  get  from  feeding 
it  is  a  special  recommendation.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  raw  oyster  shell  is  a  proper  food  for 
lime.  It  is  liable  to  produce  a  caustic  state, 
and,  to  some  extent,  it  must  so  act  to  become 
soluble  lime.  In  this  state  it  would  cause  in- 
flammation. Air-slacked  lime  is  preferable, 
because  it  is  soluble,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime 
would  be  in  the  exact  state  for  the  hens  to 
make  use  of  it.  Old  plaster  would  be  still 
better,  because  it  would  supply  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  latter  containing  some 
nitrogen,  besides  a  lot  of  grit,  as  most  plaster 
contains  sharp  sand.  Linseed  meal  is  cathar- 
tic. Begin  with  a  teaspoon ful  per  hen  and 
gradually  increase  to  a  gill,  if  necessary, given 
every  day. 

MANAGEMFNT. 

If  you  wish  to  fatten  for  market  simply 
feed  all  the  grain  the  hens  will  eat,  but  give 
a  proportion  of  nitrogenous  food  also,  as  it  re- 
pairs waste  of  tissue  and  promoies  the  digestion 
of  the  grain.  Sell  as  soon  as  they  are  fat,  as 
there  is  a  loss  in  endeavoring  to  exceed  a 
possible  limit.  If  the  hens  are  poor  in  flesh 
feed  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laying 
hens,  but  give  more  grain,  for  about  ten  days, 
and  then  feed  nitrogenous  food  principally. 
Growing  stock  require  little  or  no  grain  if  fed 
on  a  variety  of  other  food.  The  point  to  ob- 
serve is  to  feed  at  Tegular  periods.  Do  not 
be  always  feeding  but  give  them  their  break- 
fast, warm,  and  feed  no  more  until  nearly 
night.  Let  the  hens  become  hungry,  and 
scratch  "Until  hens  begin  to  lay  they  will 
become  fat  very  easily  ;  hence  give  them  more 
clover  than  anything  else.  After  they  begin 
to  lay  the  eggs  take  the  surplus  away.  Iu  a 
majority  of  cases  hens  are  made  too  fat  before 
they  begin  to  lay,  and  especially  pullets, 
which  become  fat  and  sometimes  do  not  be- 
gin to  lay  until  they  are  nearly  a  year  old. 

DIGESTION  A  FACTOR. 

Over  one-half  of  the  food  will  be  wasted, the 
hens  will  not  digest  it.  and  they  will  suffer 
from  bowel  disease  unless  you  always  provide 
"teeth" — grit.  Not  round  gravel,  soft  oyster 
shells,  or  ashes,  but  hard,  sharp,  edged  grit, 
such  as  pounded  glass,  crockery  ware,  or 
broken  flint,  and  the  harder,  and  sharper 
the  better,  as  it  is  passed  out  of  the 
gizzard  as  soon  as  the  sharp  edges  are  worn  off. 
This  is  why  a  hen  will  pick  up  a  piece  of 
broken  oyster  shell  and  refuse  ground  oyster 
shell  meal.  But  oyster  shells  are  not  hard, 
enough,  and  do  not  fully  answer  the  purpose, 
No  food  will  be  digested  until  it  is  first 
ground  (masticated)  in  the  gizzard. 

"WATER  IN  "WINTER. 

Remember,  we  found  eighty-four  parts  in 
100  of  the  eggs  to  consist  of  water.  The  hen 
must  have  it — but  not  as  ice  and  snow.  Snew 
creates  thirst  instead  of  allaying  it.  and  also 
causes  loss  of  warmth  of  body.  Early  in  the 
morning,  in  cold  weather,  give  your  hens 
warm  water  to  drink.  After  they  have  drank 
throw  it  out  to  prevent  freezing,  and  give 
water  at  noon  and  at  night  In  other  words 
water  three  times  a  day.  Be  careful  to  give 
water  so  that  none  of  the  birds  get  their  wat- 
tles wet,  or  they  may  become  lrosted.  When 
a  cock  or  hen  becomes  frosted  on  the  comb  or 
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wattles  it  is  then  sick  and  in  pain,  and  the 
hen  will  not  lay  until  the  injured  member  is 
thoroughly  healed. 

OTHER  CONDITIONS. 

There  must  be  no  lice,  no  sickness.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  hen  house  must  be  warm- 
no  cracks,  no  draughts  from  top  ventilation, 
no  freezing  of  the  birds  by  what  is  called  ven- 
tilation. You  will  rind  more  fresh  air  to  steal 
iu  than  you  can  keep  out  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

HOW  MUCH  FOOD  TO  GIVE. 

This  article  is  necessarily  longer  than  usual, 
as  the  object  is  to  give  some  points  on  feeding 
which  could  not  be  done  in  a  few  words.  The 
question  of  "  how  much  food  to  give"  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer,  hence  it  is  essential  to  state 
reasons  therefor  at  length. 

To  attempt  to  state  what  amount  of  food  to 
give  would  be  to  suppose  all  the  chicks  or 
fowls  to  be  exactly  alike,  and  that  each  ate 
exactly  the  same  amount  ef  food,  when  in 
fact  some  will  eat  twice  as  much  as  others.  It 
is  said  that  one  quart  of  grain  is  an  allowance 
for  twelve  hens  one  day,  but  any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  give  a  fixed  quantity  will  find  some 
of  his  hens  to  be  "rolling  fat,"  while  others 
will  be  thin  and  poor.  The  reason  is  that 
some  hens  get  more  than  others,  and  some 
prefer  foods  that  others  will  not  touch.  The 
majority  of  failures  in  poultry  result  from 
overfeeding  and  the  attempt  to  economize 
will  teach  many  that  they  have  formerly 
made  mistakes. 

The  fact  is  that  wheTe  a  hen  has  a  run  of  a 
grass  plot  she  needs  no  feed  at  all  in  summer. 
A  hen  that  is  not  sufficiently  industrious  and 
active  to  secure  more  than  she  requires  is  a 
lazy,  thriftless  hen  and  deserves  no  sym- 
pathy. A  hen  will  not  only  eat  the  shoots  of 
young  grass  and  weeds  but  the  seeds,  as  well 
as  capture  innumerable  insects.  If  she  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  hen  she  will  go  on  her  roost 
at  night  with  a  crop  filled  as  tight  us  a  drum. 
To  give  her  grain  is  only  to  waste  it.  Never 
feed  a  hen  that  sits  around  and  dops  no  work; 
let  her  work  or  starve.  Such  a  hen  will  be- 
come unprofitable,  will  never  lay  and  will 
run  after  yon  for  feed  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Until  you  make  her  work  she  will  give  you 
no  eggs. 

Another  point  is  that  if  a  hen  is  laying  reg- 
ularly she  will  pay  well  for  her  food,  even 
when  grain  is  given  in  winter.  At  eighteen 
cents  a  dozen,  two  eggs  a  week  will  not  only 
pay  for  the  feed  but  give  a  profit  as  well.  It 
must  be  a  grpedy  hen  that  can  eat  two  cents 
worth  of  grain  in  a  week.  The  hen  that  can 
eat  a  pound  and  a  half  of  grain  a  week  has  a 
good  appetite.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  should 
never  so  feed  a  laying  hen  as  to  fit  her  for 
market.  She  need  not  be  poor,  but  there  rsa 
fair  condition  for  her  that  is  not  to  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  well  known  that  a  fat  sow 
brings  very  inferior,  weakly  pigs,  and  that  no 
breeding  animal  should  be  in  an  extra  fat 
condition.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  hen. 
When  she  lays  she  is  bringing  forth  her 
young.  She  must  be  in  proper  breeding  con- 
dition—not  poor  and  weak,  and  not  fat.  Go 
ahead  and  economize  in  feeding.  Reduce 
the  grain  ;  make  the  hens  work.  Cut  down 
expenses.  After  awhile  you  will  have  learn- 
ed a  lesson  that  will  be  valuable.  Even  the 
high  prices  of  feed  may  in  the  future  be  the 
means  of  teaching  you. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  feed,  and  that  is  to 
first  know  how  much  the  hens  will  eat.  To 
do  this  suppose  one  has  a  dozen  hens.  Then 
weigh  the  grain",  put  it  in  a  trough,  and  let 
the  hens  eat  until  the  last  one  walks  away 
satisfied.  Then  weigh  the  food  uneaten.  The 
difference  in  weight  will  be  the  amount 
eaten.  Having  found  out  how  much  they 
will  eat  if  stuffed  (orallowed  to  eat  their  fill), 
then  feed  half  that  amount  every  morning,  so 
as  to  have  them  not  fully  satisfied,  and  thus 
force  them  to  work  and  scratch  for  more.  At 
night  give  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat ; 
give  nothing  at  noon  ;  in  fact,  never  feed 
three  times  a  day.  Then,  again,  how  is  one 
to  know  how  much  cabhage,  clover,  bone, 
meat  and  the  many  various  foods  to  give. 
Try  two  pens  of  fowls  ;  be  careful  to  measure 
or  weigh  all  the  food,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  two  lots  of  hens  will  not  eat  the  same 
quantity.  Some  days  they  will  eat  but  half 
the  quantity  required  on  other  days.  As  hens 
differ,  no  two  being  alike,  no  man  can  in- 
form you  how  to  feed  your  flock  as  well  as  he 
can  his  own.  You  can  only  know  by  ob- 
serving your  hens  yourself- 

One  may  have  say  three  hens  in  one  flock. 
One  hen  does  not  lay  at  all.  the  second  hen 
lays  one  egg  a  week,  and  the  third  lays  three 
eggs  a  week,  but  you  feed  them  all  alike,  yet 
one  needs  only  enough  food  to  support  her 
body  (and  she  may  also  eat  the  larger  share), 
whilethe  third  hen,  being  a  producer,  may 
eat  less  than  the  others,  yet  it  is  plain  that  it 
is  the  third  hen  that  should  have  twice  as 
much  as  the  hen  that  does  not  lay  any  eggs. 
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Again,  a  farmer  who  does  not  know  one 
breed  from  another  has  a  flock  of  mixed 
fowls,  with  Brahma,  Leghorn,  or  other  good 
blood  in  them,  and  he  feeds  all  alike,  but 
does  not  notice  that  the  big  Brahma  will  eat 
twice  as  much  as  the  Leghorn,  yet  he  has 
them  all  together,  feeds  them  all  alike,  and 
makes  no  distinction.  How  can  we  inform 
such  persons,  who  have  big  hens,  little  hens, 
fat  hens,  poor  hens,  non-layers,  growing  pul- 
lets, roosters  and  laying  hens  all  together, 
how  much  to  feed  ?  It  is  just  as  easy  to  figure 
out  how  much  bread,  meat,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
etc.,  a  family  of  ten  will  eat  at  a  meal  (meas- 
uring or  weighing  to  an  ounce)  as  it  is  to 
know  how  much  ten  hens  will  eat  at  a  meal. 
Why  ?   Betause  appetities  vary. 

To  feed  growing  stock  remember  that  fat  is 
no  object.  Feed  meat,  bone,  bran,  linseed 
meal,  cut  clover,  and  avoid  corn  and  foods 
very  rich  iu  starch.  Above  all,  with  growing 
stock,  look  for  the  large  lice  on  the  skin  of 
the  heads.  When  young  stock  do  not  grow 
you  can  depend  on  it  that  lice  are  at  fault. 
Here  are  a  few  rules  to  follow  in  feeding: 

HERE  IT  IS— CONDENSED. 

Give  but  half  a  meal  in  the  morning,  a  full 
meal  at  night,  and  nothing  at  noon. 

When  a  hen  does  not  scratch  and  work  give 
no  food  until  she  sets  in  for  a  day's  scratch- 
ing.   Remember  that — no  scratch,  no  food. 

FEEDING  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

1-  The  hen,  like  the  cow,  must  be  given 
bulky  food.  Give  her  all  the  chopped  clover, 
scalded,  that  she  can  eat.  If  she  is  fat,  the 
clover,  with  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  per  day, 
will  soon  compel  her  to  lay. 

2.  Separate  the  layers  from  the  others. 
You  cannot  keep  old  hens,  pullets,  fat  hens 
and  lean  hens  together  anymore  than  you 
can  keep  dry  cows,  heifers  not  yet  in  milk, 
and  fresh  cows  together,  for  they  do  not  re- 
quire the  same  food. 

3.  Grain  is  deficient  in  lime  and  mineral 
matter,  but  bran  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  carbon 
and  mineral  matter- 

4.  Beans  and  peas,  cooked,  and  thickened 
with  bran,  and  fed  twice  a  week,  is  an  excel- 
lent food  for  laying  hens. 

5.  Linseed  and  cotton  seed  (cake  or  meal) 
is  excellent,  hut  all  oily  foods  are  liable  to 
cause  moulting.  Use  linseed  meal  in  prefer- 
ence. Begin  with  a  spoonful  per  day  to  each 
fowl,  and  gradually  increase  to  a  gill.  It  is 
cathartic  and  may  cause  looseness  of  bowels  if 
given  too  freely.  Cotton  seed  meal  is  rather 
constipating,  but  is  a  good  food. 

6.  The  best  food  for  laying  hens  is  clover, 
finely  chopped  and  scalded.  A  bucket  of 
chopped  clover,  seasoned  with  bran,  mid- 
dlings, linseed  meal,  oroatmel  (changing  the 
substances  so  as  to  afford  variety),  with  beans 
twice  a  week,  and  meat  or  ground  fish,  will 
furnish  more  nitrogen  for  eggs  than  the  hen 
can  utilize. 

7.  The  secret  of  feeding  is  to  avoid  getting 
your  laying  hens  fat. 

8.  Always  keep  your  hens  at  work.  An 
idle  hen  is  never  a  good  layer, 

9.  Breed  is  everything.  The  machine  for 
converting  food  into  eggs  must  be  of  the  best 
to  be  had.  Anything  and  everything  will 
not  do. 

10.  Good  warm  shelter  saves  food,  and  the 
better  it  is  the  cheaper,  and  the  lower  its  cost. 

11.  Do  not  compel  a  few  good  hens  to  sup- 
port the  others.    Kill  the  drones. 

12.  Do  not  waste  time  trying  to  cure  egg- 
bound  hens,  or  persistent  cases  of  roup.  The 
labor  will  be  worth  more  than  the  hen.  A 
fifty  cent  hen  is  not  worth  a  dollars  worth  of 
work. 

13.  You  cannot  go  into  the  poultry  business 
and  trust  to  "  a  man  "  at  $15  a  month.  You 
must  do  the  work  yourself.  The  man  may 
upset  your  boat.  "Farmhands"  know  noth- 
ing about  chickens. 

14.  You  can't  produce  eggs  and  lice  at  the 
same  time— one  business  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  other. 

15.  How  much  to  feed  a  dozen  hens  per  day 
depends  on  how  much  the  boss  hen  grabs 
from  the  timid  ones. 

16.  Leghorns  and  Brahmas  cannot  thrive 
together.  Have  your  flocks  uniform.  When 
you  send  to  a  breeder  for  eggs  of  pure  breeds 
remember  that  in  that  case  "eggs  are  not 
eggs."  It  is  the  stock  you  seek,  not  eggs  par- 
ticularly. You  can  get  eggs  at  home,  but  not 
stock  of  the  kind  you  wish. 

17.  One-half  of  the  people  throw  down  grain 
or  fill  feed  hoppers,  because  it  is  an  easy  way 
to  feed,  but  they  do  not  get  any  eggs. 

18.  Kick  away  the  feed  hopper-  Never 
keep  food  before  the  hens  continually. 

19.  Condition  powders  cannot  assist  a  hen 
to  get  something  out  of  nothing.  If  the  albu- 
men is  not  in  a  large  amount  of  food  it  will 
not  be  found  in  a  teaspoonful  of  condition 
powders,  but  condition  powders  may  be  excel- 
lent forinvigoratingdebilitated  hens.butsome 
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condition  powders  may  contain  antimony 
or  sulphur,  and  do  more  barm  than  good. 

20.  When  your  birds  have  bowel  disease 
change  the  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and  change 
the  grit.  One-half  the  troubles  arc  from  lack 
■Of  sharp,  hard  grit. 

21.  If  your  hens  "pip."  or  have  swelled 
rieads  or  eyes  there  is  a  crack  or  hole  in  the 
wall,  generally  from  the  top.  Usually  the 
draughts  from  some  ventilator  are  the  cause, 
and  the  surest  remedy  is  to  keep  the  house 
close  at  night,  but  it  must  be  kept  clean  and 
neat. 

22.  A  farmer  will  get  np  at  four  o'clock, 
•clean  out  the  stalls,  feed,  milk,  ship  his  milk 
daily  (and  Sunday,  too),  make  up  the  beds, 
and  milk  and  feed  again,  with  a  bare  profit, 
it  he  has  a  dairy  herd,  but  it  is  hard  work  to 
•even  clean  out  a  poultry  house  once  a  week. 

23.  Give  warm  water  three  times  a  day  in 
winter.  It  is  invigorating  and  is  superiorto 
tonics. 

24.  There  are  no  non-sitters.  A  hen  can  be 
made  to  lay  only  a  few  eggs  before  beginning 
to  incubate,  or  she  can  be  made  to  lay  right 
on  until  her  moulting  period.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiment  with  Leghorns 
and  Bra h mas  by  regulating  the  food.  A  fat 
hen  will  sit,  whether  Leghorn  or  any  other 
•kind. 

25.  There  is  no  difference,  in  any  respect,  be- 
tween chicks  hatched  under  hens  and  those 
hatched  in  incubators.  If  there  should  be  a 
difference  it  will  be  due  to  the  kind  of  food 
and  management.  All  that  the  incubator 
does  is  to  get  the  chick  out  of  the  shell.  A 
hen  will  do  the  same  thing  for  a  duckling, 
but  the  duckling  does  not  become  a  chick, 

26.  Feathers  on  "the  legs,  very  large  combs 
and  wattles  and  heavy  crests,  do  not  add  any- 
thing to  egg  production,  and  can  be  dispensed 
with. 

27.  A  yellow  leg  and  skin  does  not  indicate 
quality.  The  best  table  fowls  (Games,  Dork- 
ings, Hondans  and  Langshans)  do  not  have 
yellow  legs,  but  the  most  desirable  fowl  is  the 
hardy  one. 

28.  One  ounce  of  meat  a  day  for  one  hen  is 
the  estimate,  but  of  course,  as  hens  differ, 

much  depends  on  .the  kind  of  hen.  No  two 
hens  are  alike.    One  pound  of  cut  bone  per 

•day  to  16  hens  is  sufficient. 

29.  From  three  to  four  ounces  of  grain  per 
day  is  considered  an  allowance,  if  corn  only 
is  given. 

30.  Five  pecks  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
claimed  to  be  an  allowance  for  a  hen  one 
year,  but  when  other  food  is  given  the  corn 
should  be  reduced  accordingly. 

31.  When  hens  lay  nearly -every  day  they 
require  heavy  feeding,  more  meat  and  clover 
being  required.  Feed  as  heavily  as  possible 
of  meat  to  active,  laying  hens,  but  be  careful 
not  to  get  your  hens  too  fat. 

32.  A  good  laying  hen  is  always  at  work. 

33.  Make  nests  in  a  warm  place  in  winter 
and  a  cool  place  in  summer. 

34.  When  hens  droop,  have  leg  weakness 
and  gradually  become  weaker,  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  injury  of  the  spine,  caused  by  the 
male.    Bemove  him  from  the  flock. 

35.  It  is  the  large  gray  louse  on  the  heads 
and  necks  that  cause  hens  and  chicks  to  have 
the  "sleepy"  disease. 

36.  A  Leghorn  will  thrive  on  corn  when  a 
Brahma  will  not,  because  the  Leghorn  is 
more  active  and  works  off  the  surplus  carbon. 

37.  hen  you  feed  meat  leave  off  the  bono 
or  linseed  meal.  Do  not  give  too  many  sub- 
stances at  one  meal. 

38.  For  breakfast  give  a  pound  of  lean  meat 
to  a  dozen  hens  and  nothing  else.  The  nest 
day,  for  breakfast,  give  a  pound  of  cut  bone. 
The  next  day  give  all  the  cut  clover  and  bran 
they  will  eat.    The  next  day  go  back  to  meat. 

39.  At  noon  give  a  gill  of  millet  seed  to  50 
hens,  and  scatter  it  far  and  wide,  so  as  to 
make  them  scratch.  In  reality  ( now  observe 
this  rule  strictly)  never  feed  at.  noon.  The 
millet  is  simply  to  keep  them  at  work. 

40.  At  night,  first  day,  give  all  the  wheat 
the  fowls  will  eat  ;  the  next  day,  corn  ;  next, 
a  mess  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  ground  oats 
and  ground  meat;. the  next,  give  buckwheat  or 
barley  ;  the  next,  give  two  parts  bran,  two 
parts  ground  oats  and  one  part  linseed  meal. 
Then  go  back  to  corn.    Always  feed  a  variety. 

THE  MAIN  RULE. 

41-  Never  feed  enough  in  the  morning — 
keep  the  hens  hungry.  Feed  nothing  at  noon, 
(rive  a  full  meal  at  night.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  measure  the  food  to  know  how  to  do  this- 
In  mini  incr,  when  tin-  hens  arc  on  a  ra  oge, 
they  can  get  more  than  they  can  eat,  hence 
</ii«  no  food  at  all-  If  hens  are  fat  confine 
them  ;  give  no  food  for  48  hours,  then  one 
ounce  oilean  meat  at  night  (no  other  food)  for 
two  weeks.  When  the  hens  do  not  lay,  or 
lay  double  yolk  eggs,  or  soft  shell  es;gs,  or 
have  bowel  disease,  die  suddenly  and  mope 
around,  they  are  too  fat. 

The  article  on  feeding  has  betore  appeared, 
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but  we  repeat  it  by  request.  It  is  a  who  ■ 
library,  for  you  cannot  buy  a  book,  at  any 
price,  that  will  equal  this  issue.  This  num- 
ber should  be  preserved  for  reference,  for  you 
cannot  get  the  same  information  elsewhere. 
In  this  article  have  drawn  on  Johnson,  War- 
ren, Jordan  and  others,  in  compiling  the 
tables.  The  ratios  and  tallies  are  not  always 
strictly  correct,  as  it  is  difficult  to  have  two 
samples  of  foods  exactly  alike.  The  tables 
are  sufficient,  however,  but  the  great  teacher 
is,  after  all — experience. 

0RR0CC0LETTERS 

NO.  44. 

(Continued  from  August.) 

Where  "  box  boards"  are  obtainable  at  the 
saw-mills,  the  material  for  such  a  house,  in- 
cluding tarred  paper,  nails,  etc.,  will  not  cost 
over  $2.  Audit  will  comfortably' accommo- 
date 60  chickens  until  two-thirds  grown,  and 
as  some  culling  is  usually  commenced  by  that 
time,  it  will  probably  furnish  ample  shelter 
for  all  that  remain  of  this  number,  as  long  as 
shelter  of  this  character  is  required.  It  is  de- 
signed mainly  for  chickens  to  roost  in,  and 
not  for  them  to  occupy  during  the  day,  nor  to 
feed  them  in.  Our  growing  chickens,  in 
warm  weather,  live  mostly  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  of  course  sheltered  from  storms, and 
protected  from  dew  and  enemies  at  night  by 
means  of  such  arrangements  and  similar  ones 
as  has  just  been  described,  but  in  warm 
weather,  as  already  stated,  they  are  let  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  given  their  liberty 
iust  as  early  as  they  wish,  which  is 
then  at  dawn  of  day.  If  this  occurs 
at  3:30  a.  m.  as  it  doesin  mid-snmmer,  at  3:30 
a.  m.  the  doors  are  opened  or  the  screens  re- 
moved, and  out  they  come,  and  as  this  is 
much  too  early  for  the  average  attendant  to 
Tisk  his  delicate  constitution  by  crawling  off 
his  bum  roost,  we  formerly  attended  to  this 
matter  ourselves.  In  fact  every  poulterer 
must  expect  to  paddle  his  own  canoe,  to  a 
great  extent,  for  if  he  expects  some  one  to 
paddle  it  for  him,  and  to  always  find  it  right 
side  up,  his  "  expectation  will  perish." 

Your  chickens  then,  in  summer,  need  to 
be  in  the  open  air  most  of  the  time,  proper 
protection  from  storms  and  sun  being  under- 
stood. If  raised  by  hens,  you  will  of  course 
scatter  the  broods  somewhat,  as  they  then  do 
much  better  than  when  crowded.  If  too  near 
each  other  the  hens  will  sometimes  scatter  the 
broods  for  you,  and  in  quite  a  lively  manner. 
It  is  preferable,  however,  to  do  your 
own  scattering,  and  when  only  one 
breed  and  one  variety  of  breed 
is  kept,  and  the  chickens  are  all  of 
the  same  age,  they  look  so  nearly  alike  that 
the  hens  cannot  tell  which  are  their  own  ; 
neither  do  the  chickens  always  seem  to  know 
their  own  mothers  (not  being  so  wise  as  the 
"wise  child  that  knows  its  own  parent"), 
consequently  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  a  cross  hen  to  kill  chickens  which  happen 
to  get  into  the  wrong  icoop,  and  this  may  be 
set  down  as  one  advantage  of  keeping  only 
one  breed,  and  only  one  variety  of  that  breed. 
If  raised  in  brooders,  as  is  now  so  commonly 
done,  we  would  scatter  the  brooders  consider- 
ably, and  would  prefer  to  have  not  over  forty, 
or  at  most,  fifty  chickens  in  each.  When 
there  are  more  you  will  always  see  some  poor 
specimens,  perhaps  several,  in  each  brood, 
and  these  poor  specimens  are  usually  not  only 
utterly  worthless, but  spoil  the  looksof  theotli- 
ers  whereas,  if  your  brooders  are  good  for  any- 
thing and  you  limit  the  occupants  to  forty  or 
fifty  each,  they  should  all  do  well  and  grow 
fast.  Don't  have  too  large  a  brooder.  If  you 
will  mark  the  difference  between  large  and 
small  broods  of  brooder  chickens,  you  will 
see  that  we  are  correct.  We  simply  state  the 
result  of  our  long  and  careful  observation  and 
our  own  experience. 

As  soou  as  cockerels  are  large  enough  to 
show  signs  of  promise, and  you  can  judge  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  which  ones  will  prob- 
ably be  worth  keeping  for  breeding  purposes, 
select  as  many  as  you  intend  to  keep  and 
place  them  together,  and  let  them  grow  up 
together.  We  do  tiot  mean  to  keep  them 
alone,  wo  should  prefer  to  have  other  chickens 
.with  them.  If  for  instance  you  intend  to 
save  six  cockerels,  let  them  run  with  a  flock 
of  a  hundred  chickens,  if  convenient,  but  let 
these  six  cockerels  grow  up  together  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other.  Then 
there  will  be  no  serious  lighting  in  days  to 
come,  even  if  you  should  be  compelled  or 
should  desire  to  keep  your  poultry  all  in  one 
large  flock,  and  you  will  save  expense  of 
fencing.  If,  however,  they  become  too  an- 
noying to  the  pullets  and  threaten  to  retard 
not  only  their  own  growth  but  that  of  the 
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pullets  also,  take  them  away  at  once  and  l<>ep 
them  away  if  necessary  until  required  for 
breeding  purposes,  but  keep  them  together  and 
do  not  let  them  forget  each  other.  Cockerels 
thus  separated  and  leading  lives  of  celibacy 
are  called  "stags.'1  They  seldom  quarrel 
while  living  thus,  and  it  is  not  until  they 
mingle  again  in  society  and  enjoy  the  refining 
influences  of  the  female  portion  of  the  poultry 
community, that  any  serious  trouble  manifests 
itself.  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan 
War,  and  she  is  not  the  only  female  who  lias 
caused  strife  and  bloodshed  in  the  world. 
When  the  breeding  season  arrives  and  your 
six  or  eight  stags  are  placed  with  your  hun- 
dred pullets  as  above  suggested,  jealousy  and 
contentions  are  pretty  certain  to  arise,  but  as 
your  cockerels  are  all  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  case  is  very  different  from  what  it 
would  be  if  they  were  strangers.  If  any  lit- 
tle disputes  arise  between  them  in  their 
younger  days,  one  of  the  number  soon  be- 
comes "  boss"  and  the  others  learn  to  respect 
him  as  such. 

Do  not  try  to  hatch  too  many  chickens.  If 
you  can  successfully  raise  ten  thousand,  by 
all  means  do  so,  if  you  wish,  but  cut  your 
coat  according  to  your  cloth.  Don't  try  to 
carry  too  heavy  a  load  and  be  always  short  of 
money  and  in  hot  water- 

We  have  already  stated  that  when  chickens 
become  large  enough  to  eat  whole  corn  read- 
ily, it  tan  be  substituted  for  the  cracked  corn 
which  previously  bad  to  be  prepared  for  them 
at  some  labor.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to 
keeping  corn  in  any  form  continually  before 
adult  fowls,  especially  laying  stock,  and  con- 
sider it  fatal  to  success,  but  as  before  remark- 
ed, we  keep  cracked  corn  constantly  before 
young  chickens,  and  whole  corn  before  larger 
ones  until  they  reach  maturity.  They  are  so 
continually  on  the  more,  and  aTe  so  active, 
that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming  too 
fat,  and  furthermore,  they  are  always  ready 
for  their  regular  rations  of  soft  food  which  we 
still  continue  to  give  them.  The  mode  of 
feeding  them  after  reaching  maturity,  will 
depend  largely  upon  circumstances,  and  upon 
what  branch  of  the  poultry  business  they  are 
then  to  devote  their  attention.  Their  juve- 
nile days  and  good  times  are  now  over,  and 
they  are  about  entering  upon  the  active  du- 
ties of  life,  and  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  battle 
with  its  trials  and  tribulations. 

W.  H,  Budd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm. 
South  Xatick,  Mass. 


RIPS  UP  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

IF.  M.  Lloyd,  Tuclcahoe,  N.  Y. 
'  My  Poultry  Keeper  has  just  come  and  I 
have  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
pleasure,  and  of  course  With  profit.  For 
genuine  poultry  facts  the  man,  woman  or 
child  who  reads  The  Poultry  Keeper  gets 
the  cream.  I  think  Bro.  Jacobs  would  have 
observed,  through  those  goggles  of  his,  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  Michigan  Experi- 
ment Station  when  it  issued  a  recent  bulletin 
containing  the  wonderful  facts  published  iu 
August  Poultry  Herald:  Three  pens  of  birds  — 
twenty-five  pullets  and  five  yearlings  each — 
Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 
and  Golden  Wyandottes.  The  Wyandottes 
averaged  142  eggs  each,  which  was  fair  laying 
but  it  took  twenty-three  and  one-half  of  these 
eggs  to  make  one  pound.  The  Brown  Leg- 
horns beat  the  world's  record  and  layed  an 
average  of  329  eggs  each,  one  everyday  in  the 
year  excepting  Sundays,  and  sixteen  Sundays 
they  made  a  mistake  and  layed  sixteen  Sun- 
day eggs.  Wrhat  a  record  poultrymen 
hope  on. 

The  time  is  not  far  when  an  egg  a  day  and 
perhaps  an  extra  one  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  New  Year's  may  be  expected.  But  more 
■wonderful  still, the  eggs  weighed  the  enormous 
sum  of  "two-thirds  of  an  ounce"  each, 
twenty-five  and  one-half  eggs-  to  the 
"pound."  Think  of  it!  What  delicate  mor- 
sels these  would  be  for  the  fairies  to  feast  on. 
But  where  are  the  Bocks?  Poor  birds  ;  they 
were  ashamed  of  themselves  among  such 
company,  and  they  just  hid  their  bodies  in 
the  dust,  only  an  average  of  134  each,  and 
only  eight  to  the  pound.  Poor  things.  We 
pity  them.  The  Wyandottes  layed  six  and 
one-half  ponnds  of  eggs  each  in  the  year,  per- 
haps its  own  w  eight.  The  Brown  Leghorns 
layed  twelve  pounds  each  ;  but  the  poor 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  layed  seventeen 
pounds  each.  Then  they  crowed.  A  few 
more  experiments  like  this  would  revolution- 
ize the  poultry  world  and  make  .Michigan  the 
banner  State  for  the  most  eggs  to  the  pound. 
Why  my  Minorcas  cannot  lay  hut  seven  to 
the  pound  and  some  of  them  cannot  lay  but 
six.  Only  think,  twenty-five  and  one-half 
eggs  to  the  pound.  There  are  millions  in  it 
Mr.  Jacobs  ;  329  eggs  in  one  year,  and  twenty- 
five  and  one-half  to  the  pound.  A  big  "  hur- 
rah "  for  the  Brown  Leghorns. 
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A  VALUABLE  TABLE 

MR.    CAMPBELL    GIVES    A    TWENTY  YEAR 
BECORD    OF    EXPERIMENTS — HATCHING 
KGGS  OF  GEESE,  TURKEYS  AND  BIRDS 
'i        —MOISTURE  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

I.  I.  CAMPBELL,  MANUFACTURER  OF  EUREKA 
INCUBATOR,  WEST  ELIZABETH,  PA. 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  fashionable  these 
clays  to  ran  incnbatoTS  without  moisture.  I 
went  over  a  lot  of  my  memoranda  and  made 
tip  a  table  for  my  own  use.  I  will  lend  it  to 
you  for  use  in  The  Poultry  Keeper. 
Please  keep  it  clean  as  you  can  and  return  it 
to  me  when  you  are  done  with  it- 

A  little  explanation  will  enable  any  one  to 
comprehend  it  easily. 

The  figures  under  eggs  show  the  number  of 
fertile  eggs  after  the  tenth  day  usually.  The 
letters  following  figures  under  eggs,  T  is  for 
tnrkey  eggs,  Q,  quail ;  S.  English  sparrow  ;  C, 
canary  ;  G,  goose  ;  all  the  others  hen  eggs. 

Figures  under  chicks  show  number  of  chicks 
hatched,  under  moisture  show  the  day  it  was 
put  in, nrrder  ventilation  1  means  ventilators 
one  fourth  open,  2  is  for  half  open,  3  three 
fourths,  and  4  wide  open;  under  airing  shows 
number  of  times  aired,or  cooled  down  to  about 
tO  degrees. 

The  letters  under  incubator  merely  show 
ctyle  of  incubator  used.  H  W  DT  means  that 
it  was  hot  water  double  tray  ;  HWS1  hot 
water  single  tray  ;  and  H  A  for  hot  air.  Nor- 
mal means  weather  that  is  neither  wet  or  dry; 
dry  means  when  the  roads  become  dusty  ;  very 
dry  when  it  has  not  rained  for  a  month  or 
more  ;  wet  means  that  it  rains  at  least  four 
days  each  week  ;  and  very  wet  that  it  rains 
every  day.  Now,  of  course,  it  does  not  often 
rain  21  days  at  a  time,  but  should  it  rain  nine 
or  ten  days  right  along  then  I  call  that  "very 
wet,"  or  when  it  rains  tenough  to  keep  the 
ground  thoroughly  soaked  all  the  time  then  it 
is  "  very  wet." 


The  weather  has  such  an  important  bearing 
on  hatching  that  no  one  can  ever  become  an 
expert  unless  at  least  some  attention  is  paid  to 
the  weather. 

Now  observe  that  you  will  see  some  good 
hatches  when  no  moisture  was  used,  and  also 
some  very  poor  ones,  but  I  wish  particularly 
to  call  attention  to  one  thing  and  that  is  that 
all  the  hatches  when  moisture  was  put  in  on 
the  5th  day  ran  from  good  to  very  good,  not  a 
real  bad  hatch  among  them  all,  and  that  very 
thing,  if  not  fully  understood,  would  be  apt  to 
cause  trouble.  The  moisture  was  not  put  in 
from  the  1st  to  the  5th  days  in  order  to  get 
moisture,  but  for  a  different  purpose  entirely. 
It  was  put  in  to  equalize  and  soften  the  heat, 
that  is  to  diffuse  theheatmore  rapidly  through 
the  egg  chamber,  and  consequently  equalize  it 
better,  and  the  aim  was  to  give  enough  venti- 
lation to  balance  so  as  to  keep  the  air  cells  of 
eggs  increasing  constantly  in  size  clear  to  pip- 
ping time,  conforming  to  hatching  chart  as 
closely  as  possible. 

Part  of  these  hatches  were  simply  experi- 
mental hatches.  All  but  a  few  I  made  myself. 
The  others  were  made  by  some  of  my  custo- 
mers, and  I  obtained  the  conditions  under 
which  the  machines  were  run  from  them- 
The  48  goose  eggs,  from  which  I  failed  to  get 
a  gosling, was  not  an  experiment.  I  was  trying 
to  hatch  them,  but  they  all  died  in  the  shells, 
and  I  afterwards  learned  that  the  people  who 
owned  them  failed  to  get  a  single  one  out  with 
either  hens  or  geese,  so  I  never  knew  just 
what  the  trouble  was. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  table,  or  Tecord> 
which  should  be  carefully  observed: 

The  figures  for  temperature  mean  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hatching  room,  and  show  the 
average  only.  For  instance,  sometimes  it 
was  98,  and  again  it  would  be  much  lower 
than  any  of  the  figures  show.  For  instance- 
the  hatch  marked  20,  a  good  part  of  the  time 
the  temperature  of  the  room  was  only  8  and 
10  above  zero ;  it  was  a  rather  poor  hatch,  and 


Average  Average 
Moisture.    Ventilation.    Airing.    Incubator-  Weather.  Temperature. 

  1  3   4  H  W  D  T.. .Normal  65  

 19  2   6  H  WST  ...Wet  90  

  1   4   0  H  W  D  T...Wet  60  

  5  2   2  H  W  DT... Normal  50  

  5  S   4  H  W  D  T... Normal  74  

  5  4   2  HAST  ...Wet  65  

  1  1   3  H  A   Dry  70  

  3  2   0  HA   Normal  72  


Eggs. 
300... 
336... 
232... 
236... 
450... 
255... 
300... 
150... 
156... 


Chicks. 

 290.... 

 312.... 

 198.  .. 

 273.... 

 401.... 

 235... 

 271. 

 131. 


Heat. 
...103.. 
...102.. 
...103.. 
...102.. 
...102.. 
...103.. 
...103.. 
,...103.. 


.156  102   1  3   5  H  W  D  T... Normal  ...80.. 


540.... 
407.... 
253.... 
176... 
200  ... 
310.... 
203.... 
2.... 
1..., 
250.... 
500.... 

13... 

35  T. 
;  34  T 

15  T 

14  T 
400... 
360... 
500  ... 
467... 
310... 
384..., 
257... 
191... 
271..., 
300... 
257.... 

230  159.. 

258  225.. 

180  161.. 

600  453.. 

411  353.. 

219  201.. 

308  258.. 


711. 
....478..., 
....273..., 
....217..., 
....164..., 
....180... 
....211..., 
....148.  ., 
....  2... 
....  1... 
....237... 
....453  .. 
....  13... 
....  34  .. 
....  30... 
....  13... 
....  II... 
....353... 
....  74... 
....429... 
....211... 
....  11... 
....309... 
....187... 
....134... 
....231... 
....271... 
....  78..., 


.102. 
.103., 
.102  . 
.104.. 
.103.. 
.105.. 
.105.. 
.103. 
.102.. 
.103. 


1  4   8  H  W  D  T...Wet 

.  1  4  10  H  WDT...Wet  90 

.18  2   2  HWDT...Drv  60 

.19  2   1  H  W  S  T... Normal  58 

.  5  4   0  H  A   Drv  68 

.  1  3  12  H  A   Normal  66 

.  1  3  11  H  A   Dry  70 

.10  2   3  H  A   Normal  60 

.  0  1   0  H  W  D  T... Normal  80 

0  4   0  H  W  D  T...Wet  55 


...  103  19  2   4  H  WDT...Wet. 

....103   5  2   3  H  W  D  T... Normal  75... 

....102   5  2   0  H  W  D  T... Normal  90... 

....102   5  2   3  HA   Normal  80... 

....103   5  1   4  H  W  D  T...Drv  75... 

....102   5  2   1  HA   Normal  78... 

....103   1  3  26  H  A   Normal  85... 

....102   0  1   0  H  W  D  T...Wet  65.. 


.103.. 
..103.. 
..103.. 
..105.. 
.105.. 
.103.. 
..102... 
.102... 
.  103... 
.103... 
.104., 
.104.., 

.105  18 

.102   5 


.1   0  H  A   Arery  drv. 

.2   0  H  W  DT...Very  wet . 

.2   0  H  W  D  f.-.Dry  

.2   0  H  WD  T...Dry  

.2   0  H  WD  T...Drv. 


.80.. 
.76.. 
.86.. 
.90.. 
.84.. 


.103. 
.105. 
.104. 

1Q   1  102. 

5  S   5  103. 

5  C          5  102. 

11  G   6  102. 

48  G          0  103. 

24  T         24  102. 

250  2H0  103   5 

400  351  102   1 


.1   4  H  A   Normal  72  

.1   6  HA   Normal  60  

.2   0  H  WD  T...Wet  70  

.3   3  H  A   Normal  78  

.1   4  H  A   Normal  75  

1  2   o  H  WD  T...Drv  20  

5  2   0  H  W  S  T... Normal  50  

2   0  H  W  S  T...Wet  66  

2   5  H  W  D  T... Normal  74  


.70. 
.60. 
.65. 


1  4   0  H  W  D  T...Wet. 

6  3   2  H  W  S  T... Normal... 

18  2   0  H  W  S  T...\Vet  

0  0   0  H  W  S  T...Verv  wet  78.. 

0  1   0  H  WDT... Normal  70.. 

,  0  1   2  H  AVD  T... Normal  72.. 

.  5  2   3  H  W  D  T... Normal   68.. 

.  0  1   4  H  A   Wet  70.. 

5  2   6  H  A   Normal  £0. 

 2   2  H  W  S  T....Normal  65.. 

 3   5  H  WDT....Wet  56.. 


I  now  know  that  I  used  too  much  moisture. 
That  hatch  was  made  in  1880,  long  before  we 
had  the  chart,  and  was  made  by  the  same 
machine  which  made  the  first  one  on  the 
table— 290  chicks  from  300  tested  eggs— and 
was  one  of  the  few  times  when  I  came  peril- 
ously near  hatching  every  egg.  The  total 
number  used  for  that  hatch,  however,  was  400 
eggs.  They  were  laid  double  in  the  top  tray 
until  tested  ;  the  machine  was  on  the  second 
floor,  in  a  sleeping  apartment,  which  is  per" 
fectlydark.  No  windows  at  all.  Eggs  were 
turned  by  clockwork  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours  and  aired  four  times  the  third,  week, 
the  last  time  on  the  nineteenth  day. 

The  next  hatch,  or  second  one,  on  the  table 
wasmade  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lehmann,  Washington, 
D.C.  He  wrote  me  that  he  stood  the  eggs  onend 
for  four  days  (I  consider  that  the  very  worst 
possible  position  for  eggs),  and  then  tested 
them.  He  wanted  to  have  both  trays  full, 
but  still  had  them  too  full,  as  the  hatch  shows. 

The  hatch  of  711  chicks  from  804  eggs  was 
made  in  hot  weather,  in  a  1,000-egg  machine. 
Weather  was  both  wet  and  hot ;  machine  was 
old  style,  with  very  large  openings  in  the  top, 
with  automatic  valves,  which  were  wide  open 
nearly  all  the  time,  only  closing  some  times 
at  night,  and  the  last  five  days  of  the  hatch 
the  lamp  was  clear  out,  both  day  and  night; 
the  water  in  the  tank  was  kept  so  that  the 
heat  of  the  egg  chamber  should  have  been 
102,  and  was  so  most  all  the  time,  but  the 
eggs  themselves  wculd  run  up  to  103  any„ 
time  the  valves  were  held  shut  for  about  an. 
hour;  but  with  very  few  exceptions  tin;  col- 
umn of  heat  lor  eggs  means  that  the  tltermom' 
cters  rested  on  live  eggs  all  the  time,  from  first 
to  last.  When  this  hatch  was  made  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  was  that  it  was  about  as 
necessary  to  water  eggs  as  to  water  plants, 
and  the  only  reason  that  I  got  a  hatch  at  all 
that  time,  under  the  conditions,  was  because 
I  had  all  the  air  going  through  the  machine 
that  it  was  possible  to  get.  Had  it  been  cold 
I  would  not  have  got  a  chick,  or  if  very  dry 
none  either. 

A  person  studying  that  table  might  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  good  hatches  were  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  accident,  and  I  must  admit 
that  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  not 
the  case  to-day.  Poor  hatches  now,  with  good 
eggs,  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


FAIR  DEALING  AND  BREEDERS. 

Edtcard  Stritmatler,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  reply  to  an  article  in  the  July  number  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  entitled  ••  Breeders' 
Methods,"  I  wish  to  give  a  little  experience  of 
mine  simply  as  a  matter  of  commou  justice, 

Last  spring  I  read  an  advertisement  where 
a  dealer  offered  one  cock  and  five  pullets,  or 
six  pullets,  at  a  price  which  I  felt  able  and 
willing  to  pay.  I  sent  a  New  York  draft  and 
requested  that  six  pullets  be  sent  me. 

They  came,  and  the  same  day,  never  dream- 
ing it  was  the  business  of  the  shipper  to  ask  if 
I  had  the  fowls,  I  sent  a  card  to  said  shipper 
to  say  they  had  come  to  me  in  good  order. 
There  was  one  egg  in  the  crate,  and  three 
others  were  laid  the  next  day. 

Later  I  sent  another  draft,  and  asked  that 
a  cock  and  five  more  pullets  be  sent  to  me. 
They  came  in  good  time,  but  in  sad  plight.  It 
was  plain  to  see  that  a  slat,  which  was  still 
loose,  had  been  off ;  the  fowls  had  been  out. 
and  part  of  them  had  been  half  stripped  of 
their  feathers  in  catching  and  returning  them 
to  the  crate. 

I  wrote  to  the  shipper  and  stated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fowls— not  so  much  to  find  fault, 
as  with  the  hope  that  more  care  might  be 
taken  in  the  future  to  have  the  crate  well  fas- 
tened. In  due  time  I  received  a  letter  ex- 
pressing regrets  that  the  fowls  should  have 
been  injured  oreven  disfigured  during  the  trip, 
and  adding,  "To-day  I  haveshipped  you  two 
more  pullets,  which  I  have  packed  with  great 
care,  and  trust  they  may  reach  you  in  good 
condition,  for  I  wish  to  make  the  deal  entirely 
satisfactory."  The  two  pullets  arrived  in 
good  shape  and  were  beauties.  You  may  be 
sure  T  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  if  I  received 
them. 

[That  is  the  proper  spirit  for  a  breeder  to 
show. — Ed.] 
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The  Crestline,  Ohio,  fanciers  will  hold 
"their  first  show  on  November  15th  to  19th« 
■Mr-  Frank  Slaybaugh  is  secretary- 


The  Oxford,  Ohio,  poultry  show  will  occur 
December  5th  to  9th.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Gath  is 
secretary.  They  invite  all  fanciers  to  be 
present. 

Catalogues  of  the  poultry  department  of 
the  Washington  State  Fair  can  be  had  ef  Mr. 
T.  B.  Gunn,  North  Yakima,  Wash.  Entries 
<;lose  September  19th. 


The  Colorado  State  Poultry  Association 
•will  hold  its  first  annual  show  at  Denver, 
January  16th  to  21st,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Kimball. 
1541  Blake  street,  Denver,  is  secretary. 


The  Belmont  County  Fanciers'  Association 
will  hold  their  first  annual  show  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville,.Ohio,'December  20th  to  24th.  Mr.  J.iW. 
Riley  is  secretaiy,  Mr.  C.  F.  Griffin,  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Ira  C.  Keller,  judge. 


The  second  annual  show  of  the  Central 
Wisconsin  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at 
Waupaca,  Wis.,  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, 1899.  The  exact  dates  will  be  known 
later.  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  has  been  secured  as 
judge.    Mr-  W.  K-  Claussen  is  president. 


The  Keata,  Iowa,  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  their  second  exhibition,  November  16th 
to  18th-  They  have  a  roll  of  20  members,  and 
expect  about  t900  birds-  Their  special  pre- 
miums include  silver  cup,  incubator,  etc-  Mr. 
W-  S-  Gregory  is  secretary. 


Feeding  too  often  is  a  serious  mistake.  If 
the  hens  are  in  good  condition  for  layingthey 
will  thrive  much  better  if  compelled  to  come 
off  the  roost  in  the  morning  and  scratch  for 


their  breakfast  than  if  they  walk  up  to  a  -feed 
trough  and  fill  their  crops.  The  morning 
food  of  grain  and  seeds  may  be  scattered  in  the 
litter  after  they  are  on  tlie  roost  at  night,  so 
that  they  can  begin  as  early  in  the  morningas 
they  desire.  Before  going  to  roost  at  nigh* 
they  may  be  given  all  they  can  eat.  They 
will  digest  all  that  the  crop  will  hold  before 
morning. 

ALL,  does  not  depend  npon  the  kind  of  fond. 
If  the  bens  are  productive  they  will  requite 
plenty  of  food,  and  especially  in  the  winter, 
but  if  they  are  non-prodncers  they  must  be  put 
in  condition.  A  hen  is  out  of  condition  if  she 
is  fat, and  she  is  out  of  condition  if  she  is  poor. 
The  farmer  should  personally  inspect  each 
non-layer,  with  a  view  of  learning  the  cause 
of  her  failure  to  produce  eggs.  If  the  hensare 
quite  fat  he  should  feed  little  or  no  grain,  us- 
ing lean  meat  and  cut  clover,  but  if  they  are 
poor  in  flesh  the  amount  of  grain  should  be 
increased. 


We  are  often  asked  why  the  hens  that  are 
in  perfect  health  and  well  fed  do  not  lay.  The 
reason  is  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  hens 
are  too  well  fed.  They  are  kept  up  to  a  fa^ 
condition,  fed  perhaps  three  times  a  day,  and 
their  reproductive  organs  deranged.  When 
the  hens  have  giddiness,  suddenly  die,  have 
soft  livers  when  examined  tatter  death,  and 
are  very  fat.  the  indications  are  that  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  exercise  and  are  fed  too 
liberally  for  profit.  Too  much  food  has  done 
greater  damage  than  all  the  starvation  and 
tree  roosting  ever  attempted  on  mismanaged 
farms. 


It  is  easy  to  Drovide  hens  with  an  amplo 
supply  of  mineral  matter  in  a  digestible  and 
soluble  condition  by  feeding  a  variety  of  food. 
They  will  easily  secure  more  than  a  sufficiency 
of  mineral  matter  in  cut  clover,  bran  and 
green  bones,  substances  that  are  digested  and 
assimilated.  There  is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween the  green  fresh  bone  rich  in  its  juices, 
as  it  comes  from  the  butchers,  and  the  hard' 
dry  bone,  which  has  lost  its  succulence.  The 
value  of  all  foods  depend  largely  upon  their 
digestibility,  and  the  more  this  is  provided 
for  the  greaterthe  saving  of  food  and  the  more 
economical  the  production  of  eggs. 


If  yon  are  near  a  village  or  town  you  will 
find  a  class  of  persons  who  will  be  willing  to 
pay  an  extra  price  for  eggs  which  are  known 
to  be  strictly  fresh.  This  is  an  excellent  sea- 
son of  the  year  for  building  up  such  a  trade' 
but  do  not  attempt  to  satisfy  your  customers 
by  buying  eggs  for  the  purpose,  as  you  will 
then  surely  find  that  you  cannot  supply  fresh 
eggs,  as  stale  ones  will  get  in  amongst  them. 
Keep  your  own  hens,  collect  the  eggs  daily, 
and  make  it  a  rule  never  to  disappoint  a  cus- 
tomer. One  who  goes  into  the  business  with 
the  object  of  aiming  to  give  full  satisfaction 
will  find  a  ready  sale  for  all  of  his  eggs  at 
extra  prices. 

The  matter  of  providing  the  mineral*  ele- 
ments for  the  hens  is  one  that  has  called  forth 
more  discussion  than  any  other  one  thingcon- 
nected  with  the  poultry  business.  Some  claim 
that  oyster  shells,  clam  shells,  old  mortar, 
flint,  etc..  provides  all  the  mineral  matter  re- 
quired. Others  insist  that  these  substances 
are  insoluble  and  are  utilized  by  the  hens  ex- 
clusively fcr  the  grinding  of  food;  that  the 
hens  prefer  sharp  pieces,  which  are  voided 
afterward  with  the  sharp  edges  rounded.  The 
eggs  contain  phosphate  of  lime  as  well  as  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  the  phosphate  is  not 
found  in  any  of  those  substances,  while  flint 
is  mostly  silica,  providing  no  material  for  tho 
eggs  whatever.  Hens  will  swallow  broken 
glass  or  old  china  quite  as  readily  as  any  other 
hard  substance. 


Hens  have  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  that,  too,  when  they  were  fat  and  appar- 
ently in  the  bestof  health.  They  suffered  de- 
cay of  the  bones,  softening  of  the  tissues,  and 
obstruction  to  the  operation  of  the  heart  and 
liver.  They  gradually  dropped  simply  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  varied  food  and  a  depri- 
vation of  the  elements  necessary  to  repair  the 
natural  waste.  It  has  been  claimed  that  for 
a  while  the  hen  may  even  supply  the  shells 
of  eggs  by  the  stored  up  elements  of  her  body, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  end  must  come.  Sho 
cannot  produce  eggs  from  corn  when  the  corn 
does  not  supply  the  needed  material. 


Corn  will  never  be  omitted  from  the  list 
of  ponltry  foods  as  long  as  it  can  be  so  cheaply 
grown  as  in  this  countiy,  but  farmers  depend 
npon  it  too  entirely.  While  there  is  no  food 
superior  to  corn  for  creating  the  necessary  ani- 
mal heat  in  winter,  and  for  snpplyingthe  car- 
bonaceous matterof  the  egg  (yolk), yet  though  a 
hen  may  lay  eggs  for  a  while  on  a  corn  diet, 
she  will  reach  a  stage  sooner  or  later  when 
6he  will  become  excessively  fat.  She  cannot 
avoid  this  crisis,  as  she  must  consume  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  in  order  to  secure  the  nitro- 
gen needed,  and  in  the  meantime  she  is  tak- 
ing on  more  carbon  than  is  necessary. 

AN  IMPROVED  CLOVER  CUTTER. 

The  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  long 
famous  as  the  manufacturers  of  the  Mann 
Bone  Cutter,  have  put  on  the  market  an  im- 
proved clover  cutter  and  desire  every  reader 
to  write  them  for  descriptive  circular,  Cut 
clover  is  now  a  special  and  essential  food  for 
egg  production,  and  a  cutter  that  cuts  to 
short  lengths  for  poultry  will  save  its  cost  in 
a  single  season. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOUDANS. 

The  Houdan  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
French  breeds,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  table 
birds  as  well  as  being  a  non-sitter.  The  spe- 
cial American  Houdan  Club  edition  of  The 
American  Fancier,  published  July  13th,  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Houdan,  the  great 
fou  l  of  France,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  greatest  breeds  in  the  world.  Readers  of 
this  paper  can  secure  a  copy  by  sending  five 
cents  to  The  American  Fancier,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.  We  are  late  in  making  this  announce- 
ment but  The  American  Fancier  has  issued  sev- 
eral other  special  editions,  any  one  of  which 
is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  journal. 

SITUATIONS. 

Mr.  J.  Mac  Flickenger,  proprietor  of  Mary- 
brook  Ranch,  Fannettsburg,  Pa.,  wants  an 
experienced  man  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
duck  ranch  next  season. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Lister,  London  Bridge,  Ya., 
wants  a  steady,  industrious  man  for  next  sea- 
son, who  fully  understands  duck  raising  and 
who  will  be  expected  to  raise  ten  thousand  or 
more, 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Brown,  Millbonrne  Ponltry 
Farm,  Sixty-third  and  Market  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, has  a  large  plant  and  desires  one  to 
take  charge  on  a  partnership  basis. 

THE  HOME-MADE  INCUBATOR. 

We  have  been  asked  quite  a  number  of 
questions  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  home- 
made incubator.  We  will  state  that  our  ob- 
ject is  educational,  to  create  an  interest  in  ar- 
tificial incubation,  as  it  may  open  avenues  for 
employment  to  some  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. These  plans,  illustrated,  are  offered  by 
the  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
who  should  be  addressed,  inclosing  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery.  It  may 
be  stated  that  he  does  not  make  incubators, 
nor  has  he  anything  for  sale,  the  plans  being 
offered  to  those  who  desire  to  learn  how  to 
make  an  incubator  at  home,  and  directions 
for  operating  are  also  sent. 
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SOME  OF  THE  PRICES. 

During  August  prices  in  the  large  cities 
lave  kept  up  very  well  and  despite  all  that 
may  be  said  of  lack  of  profit  from  poultry  and 
«ggs  prices  show  favorably  with  other  products. 

The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  state  that  the  prices 
from  August  19th  were  as  follows  :  Hens,  7i 
cents ;  ducks,  7  cents  ;  geese,  $4  to  $6  per 
dozen  ;  and  eggs  12  cents. 

In  Boston  dressed  chicks,  large,  brought  18 
to  20  cents  per  pound  ;  hens,  10  to  12  cents  ; 
young  ducks,  10  cents.  Live  stock  was  some- 
what lower. 

In  New  York  dressed  spring  chickens 
brought  16  cents  per  pound  :  fowls,  10  cents  ; 
ducks,  10  cents;  geese,  15  cents;  squabs, 
good,  §1.75  to  $2  per  dozen. 


SCORE  CARDS  AND  COMPARISON. 

The  ridiculousness  of  fixing  a  value  on 
birds  by  giving  them  a  score  card  is  becoming 
so  apparent  that  but  few  will  buy  a  bird  on  a 
score  unless  details  are  given.  The  absurdity 
of  the  thing  may  be  shown  by  the  following! 
from  one  who  bought  by  the  card  : 

"  I  paid  $15  for  a  Brown  Leghorn  that 
scored  92.  and  the  price  was  considered  low. 
The  judge  was  an  experienced  one.  Expect- 
ing to  'sweep  the  decks'  with  him  I  took 
him  to  other  shows,  but  he  never  reached  over 
88  points-  If  he  was  worth  S15  when  I  bought 
hirn  he  should  he  worth  thesamenow,  hut  my 
opinion  is  that  he  has  lost  about  814.99  of  his 
value,  and  yet  he  is,  if  anything,  a  better  bird 
than  when  I  bought  him." 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  above  party  is  a 
breeder  he  ought  to  know  all  about  a  Brown 
Leghorn  or  cease  breeding  them. 

If  he  knows  all  about  them,  why  should  he 
take  the  opinion  of  some  "judge"  who  never 
bred  a  Brown  Leghorn?  What  does  the 
judge  know  that  the  breeder  does  not  know  ? 

What  is  there  so  very  mysterious  about  a 
Brown  Leghorn  that  anyone  could  not  learn 
in  ten  minutes.    Really — nothing. 

The  man  who  has  to  get  some  iudge  to 
give  him  a  score  card  is  not  a  breeder,  but  a 
dealer. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Bishop  once  wrote  a  friend  of  his 
who  had  retired  from  business  to  engage  in 
rural  pursuits,  had  bought  on  scores,  and  he 
had  cows  that  gave  little  milk,  but  all  of  them 
had  white  ears  (red  ears  disqualified  them  as 
cows),  yet  strange  to  say  the  white  had  to  be 
all  confined  to  the  ears.  If  white  hairs  were 
found  in  the  tail  or  other  parts  of  the  body 
they  were  rejected.  His  horses  had  little 
speed  or  power,  but  were  bred  for  mane  and 
tail,  more  especially  for  the  fetlock,  which 
extended  clear  to  the  toes.  His  hogs  were 
not  fat,  like  the  Western,  or  speedy,  like  the 
Southern,  but  all  had  a  prescribed  number  of 
wrinkles  in  the  back,  and  the  number  and 
regularity  of  these  notches  or  wrinkles  was 
what  constituted  their  market  value.  His 
■dogs  were  not  selected  as  hunters,  retrievers 
or  pets,  but  for  their  fighting  qualities  ;  all 
bulls,  regular  game  cocks,  and  each  day  they 
dined  at  one  of  his  neighbors.  His  cats  never 
caught  mice,  but  were  all  tabbies,  beautifully 
spotted,  regular  Wyandottes,  any  kitten  not 
having  the  required  number  of  spots  being 
instantly  drowned.  His  sheep  were  not 
•chosen  for  wool  or  mutton,  but  simply  for  the 
length  of  their  tails.  And,  last  of  all,  came 
his  hired  man.  He  was  selected  on  account 
■of  his  height.  He  was  the  longest  legged 
man  I  ever  saw,  a  regular  Indian  Game.  Al- 
together they  were  a  singular  spectacle,  yet 
the  one  who  had  charge  was  not  at  fault. 
He  had  introduced  poultry  points  into  farm 
stock,  that  was  all.  Why  don't  somebody 
breed,  from  year  to  year,  for  eggs,  as  we  do 
cows  for  milk,  horses  for  speed,  or  pigs  for 
pork,  increasing  the  number  each  year,  as 
-could  undoubtedly  be  done? 

Let  us  overlook  what  is  stated  above  and 


grant  that  a  score  card  may  be  of  value,  yet 
the  score  card  is  simply  the  result  of  guessing. 
As  we  have  previously  remarked,  numerous 
instances  have  been  mentioned  showing  that 
score  cards  record  only  the  accidental  figures 
jotted  down  (which  some  judges  alter),  and 
as  they  have  a  range  of  only  a  few  points 
they  apparently  score  within  a  few  points  of 
each  other-  The  very  fact  that  the  score  card 
advocates  boast  of  a  judge  scoring  over  400 
birds  in  a  day  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  sup- 
posed work  is  no  work  at  all. 

Score  cards  often  appear  uniform  in  the 
totals,  but  are  anything  but  uniform  in  the 
sections.  As  but  few  birds  sent  to  shows  score 
less  than  SS,  or  over  94.  the  real  range  in  the 
difference  between  88  and  94,  or  16  degrees  (to 
use  the  term),  and  hence  a  difference  of  a 
point  is  quite  a  matter.  A  difference  of  two 
points  is  not  two  per  cent,  of  100,  but  two  per 
cent,  of  the  10  points.  We  can  safely  assert, 
however,  that  even  16  is  a  wide  range,  for  but 
few  birds,  of  the  best  breeders,  are  sent  to  shows 
that  would  not  exceed  8S  points.  In  many 
cases  only  a  range  of  four  degrees  (or  points) 
exist ;  hence  a  difference  of  half  a  point  in 
the  score  of  judges  would  be  a  great  one.  A 
^ot  of  blind  men  could  score  uniformly  under 
the  present  "  speedy  "  system,  if  some  friend 
of  each  will  mark  down  the  figures.  So  far 
as  "  educating  the  novice"  is  concerned,  even 
the  judge  who  may  do  the  scoring  would 
laugh  up  his  sleeve  if  he  was  asked  to  buy  a 
bird  that  bad  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
his  score  card, 

Comparison  brings  out  the  best  birds,  and 
that  is  an  inducement  for  visitors  to  patronize 
the  shows.  No  one  cares  to  visit  a  show  made 
up  of  the  rag,  tag  and  bobtail  of  some  igno- 
ramus who  does  not  know  enough  himself, 
but  must  send  his  stuff  to  a  show  for  some  one 
to  jot  down  a  few  figures  that  any  school  boy 
could  do  for  him,  and  with  as  much  truth  as 
happens  with  the  so-called  scoring. 

A  DISEASE  OFTEN  MET. 

A  reader  at  Almeda,  X.  Y.,  has  a  game 
cockerel  that  has  symptoms  which  he  does 
not  understand,  but  we  give  his  letter  below 
as  we  wish  to  explain  the  matter.  It  is  a 
trouble  frequently  met,  and  the  reader  states 
the  circumstances  as  follows  : 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  The 
Poultry  Keepek,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  it 
you  could  give  me  a  remedy  for  a  White  Pyle 
Game  cockerel.  He  is  a  valuable  bird  and  he 
has  something  that  I  cannot  make  out  what 
it  is-  Some  say  it  is  roup  Always  after  the 
least  excitement  he  gives  a  sort  of  a  sneeze  or 
something  like  hiccough  or  a  noise.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  in  his  throat.  I  also  notice  that 
his  comb  is  turning  white  sometimes.  About 
a  month  ago  he  took  something  out  in  the 
yard,  fell  right  down  and  he  conld  not  stand 
up  for  over  a  month,  hut  he  could  always  eat 
well.  I  give  him  for  a  diet  bread,  sweet 
milk,  also  buckwheat  as  well  as  some  boiled 
potatoes  and  a  little  cooked  beef,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  run  around  again,  but  he  is  not 
as  strong  as  he  was  nor  does  he  seem  to  im- 
prove very  much.  His  comb  seems  to  grow 
white  or  a  sort  of  white  scurf  grown  on  the 
top  of  it-  Now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  if  you  can  advise 
any  remedy  or  tell  me  what  it  is  or  what  you 
think  it  is,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor,  as 
this  is  a  valuable  bird  as  I  have  said,  and  one 
that  I  would  not  like  to  lose  if  possible. 

It  is  a  case  in  which  the  bird  has  been  kept, 
perhaps,  in  confinement,  does  not  get  enough 
exercise  and  has  been  highly  fed.  In  such 
cases  it  happens  thai;  the  bird  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  especially  after  exertion, 
denoting  heart  disease.  They  cough,  but 
have  no  evidence  of  roup.  The  appetite  is 
good.  The  remedy  is  to  put  the  bird  on  straw 
at  night,  give  no  food  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  allow  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  at 
night  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  giving  no  other 
food  exespt  to  scatter  about  a  tablespoon  ful  of 
wheat  in  litter  in  the  morning,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  him  to  exercise.  The  cause  is  what 
may  be  termed  "fatty  degeneracy"  of  the 
liver  or  heart,  and  is  due  to  high  feeding. 


Give,  also,  three  drops  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  twice  a  day,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water 
or  put  a  teaspoon  ful  of  the  tincture  in  every 
quart  of  the  drinking  water. 

Whenever  a  bird  gets  sick  readers  begin  to 
feed — just  what  they  should  not  do. 

Headers  are  constantly  asking  if  wheat, 
corn,  buckwheat  and  plenty  of  range  should 
not  be  excellent  feed.  If  they  would  only 
consider  how  not  to  feed,  and  how  little  to 
feed,  they  would  be  better  oft'  and  save  the 
cost  of  food. 

WHY  DUCK  EGGS  DID  NOT  HATCH. 

A  subscriber  at  Black  Diamond.  California,, 
had  ducks  last  spring  and  the  eggs  from  them 
hatched  well.  This  year  they  failed.  What 
is  the  cause?  Let  us  discuss  it  by  first  reading 
the  particulars  as  given  by  their  owner  as 
follows  : 

Last  April,  one  year  ago.  I  bousht  two  ducks 
and  one  drake  (Pekin).  and  although  so  late  I 
raised  sixty-five  fine  ducks  (with  hens)  and 
only  lost  two.  One  fed  off  its  legs  and  one  got 
its  leg  broken.  Now  I  want  to  know  why  I 
entirely  failed  this  year?  I  did  not  change 
the  drakes,  but  used  from  the  same  flock.  I 
read  in  "Rankin's  Duck  Culture  "  that  late 
hatched  ducks  (which  mine  were)  produced 
weak  offspring.  I  hatched  last  spring  in  an 
incubator  but  I  got  only  one  duckling  foreach 
four  eggs.  I  tried  under  the  hens  but  it  was 
the  same  result-  In  spite  of  my  best  care  the 
ducklings  would  not  grow.  There  was  water 
in  their  eyes,  their  heads  and  feet  grow  large 
and  they  die  oft".  I  killed  thirty-five  of  the 
last  to  get  rid  of  them.  Now  I  have  changed 
the  drakes  for  some  that  are  of  no  kin.  My 
flock,  eighteen  ducks  and  six  drakes,  are  look- 
ing fine.  I  feed  mostly  boiled  beet  tops  with 
bran.  They  have  a  good  variety.  Will  my 
ducks  be  all  right  next  spring,  although  late 
hatched  last  summer  ?  That  is  at  one  and  one- 
half  years  old.  Will  they  produce  vigorous 
offspring? 

The  fact  that  eggs  from  these  same  ducks 
hatched  well  at  first  shows  that  the  stock  was 
vigorous.  The  next  year  the  ducks  were 
probably  made  fat.  In  summer  they  need 
nothing  but  grass,  and  if  compelled  to  hustle 
for  it  so  much  the  better.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  impress  the  fact  that  grain  is  not 
needed  for  ducks  after  they  cease  laying  and 
that  they  will  not  thrive  unless  with  plenty  of 
bulky  food.  Alfalfa  is  excellent  but  beet  tops 
contain  too  much  sugar.  In  fact  except  when 
laying  they  should  be  made  to  pick  up  all 
their  food.  Give  lean  meat,  cooked  turnips, 
cooked  potatoes  and  bran  when  laying. 

LIMBER  NECK. 

"  Limber  Neck  "  is  a  local  name  for  a  dis- 
ease that  seems  to  prevail  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  more  than  elsewhere.  The  symp- 
toms are  described  in  the  following  letter 
from  a  subscriber  at  Midway,  Ky.: 

Please  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  for  my 
fowls.  They  are  dying  with  a  disease  which 
several  have  pronounced  as  "  limber  neck," 
and  this  is  the  way  they  are  affected.  They 
first  become  wild-looking  out  of  their  eyes, 
then  their  eyes  close  and  their  necks  become 
limber  ;  they  sometimes  live  three  or  four  days 
and  then  die.  They  never  eat  a  thing  after 
their  eyes  first  close.  I  examined  the  sick 
ones'  throats  and  I  found  in  every  case  that 
they  were  filled  with  something  like  phlegm. 
I  feed  them  regularly  on  corn,  wheat,  cracked 
hominy  and  plenty  of  green  stuff.  They  have 
good  houses  to  roost  in  and  I  cannot  see  what 
causes  their  disease.  The  house  is  kept  clean 
and  is  free  to  a  certain  extent  from  lice. 

The  cause  is  usually  due  to  the  eating  of 
maggots  by  the  hens,  the  remedy  being  sweet- 
ened water.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
difficulty  may  be  apoplexy,  or  vertigo,  due  to 
feeding  on  grain  in  summer.  Then  again 
there  are  the  large  lice  on  the  heads  and 
necks. 

Our  subscriber  says  the  house  is  free,  "to  a 
certain  extent,"  from  licet.  There  must  not 
be  any  "certain  extent"  about  the  matter,  as 
lice  multiply  very  rapidly.  There  must  abso- 
lutely be  no  lice  at  all. 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  high  feeding  that  causes 
nearly  all  diseases  in  summer. 
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KEEPING  A  HUNDRED  FOWLS. 

A  subscriber  at  Richmond,  Va.,  desires  to 
keep  a  hundred  fowls  on  a  range,  and  desires 
to  know  how  many  houses  are  required  as 
well  as  space  required.     He  writes  as  follows  . 

I  want  to  keep  about  100  fowls,  anil  during 
8  greater  part  of  the  year  (that  is  except  at 
seeding  time  and  also  in  wet  and  snowy 
weather  in  winter)  they  will  have  a  range  of 
10  or  20  acres.  Please  advise  me  whether  it  is 
best  to  build  one  or  two  houses  for  them  Also 
advise  as  to  the  size  of  house  (or  houses  if 
more  than  one  is  best)  necessary  to  properly 
care  for  100  fowls.  How  large  should  the 
yard  be  in  which  to  keep  them  penned  up 
when  seeding  and  planting  field  crops  (not 
garden)  in  spring  and  summer,  for  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

Most  any  design  of  a  poultry  house  will 
answer  if  the  fowls  are  not  crowded.  It  may 
cost  more  to  give  plenty  ot  room  but  it  pays  to 
do  so,  however.  A  house  10x10  feet  square 
should  not  contain  over  a  dozen  large  fowls  or 
fifteen  small  ones.  For  100  hens  a  single 
house  16x60  feet, and  divided  into  two  or  three 
apartments,  will  answer.  Tf  two  apartments 
are  used  there  will  be  f.O  in  a  flock,  the  space 
being  10x30  feet  for  50  fowls. 

An  excellent  plan  is  two  houses, each  16x32, 
divided  into  apartments  16x16  each,  with  25 
hens  in  each  apartment.  The  space  gives 
ample  room  for  scratching  under  shelter  in 
winter. 

A  shed  for  scratching  will  be  found  useful 
also.  It  may  be  of  any  size  preferred,  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  hens.  It  can  be  built  at 
a  small  cost  and  will  afford  ample  room.  In 
summer  the  fowls  can  roost  under  the  sheds. 

The  yards  should  be  ten  times  the  space  of 
the  houses,  but  the  larger  the  better,  and  the 
deeper  the  houses  and  sheds  (that  is,  depth  to 
the  rear,  on  the  ground)  the  more  comfort- 
able. Each  house  can  have  a  double  yard,  so 
as  to  change  the  fowls  from  one  yard  to  the 
other.  A  yard  in  front  and  one  at  the  rear  is 
an  excellent  plan.  Each  house  or  shed  may 
have  a  window  at  the  rear  as  well  as  at  the 
front  also  if  preferred. 


EGG  EATING  FOWLS. 

In  regard  to  this  habit,  or  vice,  we  give  the 
\iews  of  a  correspondent  of  The  Poultry  Yard 
(not  now  published),  which  will  be  of  service 
to  some.    He  says  : 

The  habit  of  egg  eating  by  the  hen  is,  at 
times,  a  very  serious  one  with  which  to 
ileal,  though  I  never  have  been  troubled  with 
it  but  once,  and  then  for  a  short  time  only. 
As  I  breed  no  fowls  but  Partridge  Cochins,  I 
presume  1  am  not  troubled  as  much  as  those 
■who  breed  the  smaller  kind-  of  fowls,  for  I 
think  the  Asiatics  are  not  as  apt  to  acquire 
the  habit  in  question  as  are  the  smaller 
breeds  for  the  former  are  generally  possessed 
by  a  quiet  disposition,  while  the  latter,  espe- 
cially Leghorns,  are  very  active.  As  pre- 
ventives are  better  than  cure,  I  will  suggest 
n  few  which  1  practice.  According  to  my 
judgment  the  habit  of  egg  eating  is  oftenest 
formed  by  having  soft  or  thin  shelled  eggs 
laid  in  the  nest.  These  are  almost  sure  to  be 
broken  by  the  hen  while  on  the  nest,  and  she 
will  be  very  apt  to  eat  the  broken  egg. 

Then,  first,  feed  your  hens  shells,  meats 
and  such  a  variety  of  food  that  all  the  eggs 
will  be  likely  to  have  hard  shells. 

<  Occasionally  there  is  a  hen  that  never  lays 
other  than  soft-shelled  eggs,  and  she  will  soon 
acquire  the  habit  of  eating  eggs.  The  best 
remedy  for  such  an  egg  eater  is  to  eat  the  hen. 

Secondly,  giveyour  liens  plenty  of  work, 
especially  the  smaller  breeds,  for  "Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  foridlc  hands  to  do." 

Strew  thickly  over  the  hen-house  floor,  or 
small  yards,  leaves  from  the  woods,  or  chaff 
from  the  hay  loft,  in  which  scatter  wheat, 
oats,  screenings,  or  the  coarser  parts  of  crack- 
ed corn.  To  tind  the  food  thus  scattered, 
and  partly  bidden,  will  give  the  hens  capital 
employment  daring  the  close  confinement  of 
the  winter  time,  and  is  most  excellent  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

Again,  make  your  nests  as  difficult  of  access 
as  the  nature  of  your  fowls  will  admit,  and 
also  make  them  as  dark  as  is  convenient. 
For  Asiatics  place  the  nests  18  inches  from  the 
floor,  with  a  narrow  board  in  front  of  it.  This 
•will  give  the  hen  no  chance  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  nest  to  "  fool  with  "  the  eggs,  but  will 


compel  her  to  enter  the  ne^t  immediately, and 
tliii*  cover  the  eggs  from  sight  and  harm. 

For  the  lighter  varieties  make  small,  deep 
nests.  Take  a  small  keg  with  both  heads  in, 
cut  a  hole  (not  too  large)  in  the  side,  near  the 
top,  through  which  the  hen  may  enter,  and 
put  only  enough  hay  in  thebottom  of  the  keg 
to  make  a  soft  nest.  This  nest  is  notsuitable 
for  the  heavier  fowls,  for  when  they  drop 
upon  a  deep  nest  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
break  any  eggs  that  are  in  it. 

Now,  if  these  precautions  are  not  a  security 
against  forming  the  habit  of  egg  eating,  here  is 
a  safeguard  against  it,  or  at  least  a  plan  for  se- 
curing all  eggs  which  are  laid.  Take  the 
lower  half  of  a  flour  barrel,  in  the  bottom  put 
soft  hay,  in  this  form — i.  e.,  high  in  the  cen- 
ter, sloping  toward  the  sides,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  a  thin  layer  of  the  hay.  Cover  the 
top  of  the  half  barrel  with  some  stout  cloth  or 
canvas,  leaving  it  loose  enough  for  the  sag  of 
the  cloth  to  form  a  pretty  deep  cavity.  In 
the  center  of  said  cloth  cut  a  hole  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  common-sized 
egg.  Make  a  rope  of  hay  or  straw7,  and,  be- 
ginning around  the  hole  in  the  cloth,  quilt 
the  hay  rope  in  continuous  circles  until  the 
upper  surface  is  covered.  Place  a  porcelain 
egg  between  two  layers  of  hay,  and  your  nest 
is  in  running  order  and  will  work  every  time- 
This  is  also  a  most  excellent  cold-weather 
nest,  as  the  eggs  are  dropped  so  nicely  under 
cover  that  they  will  stand  a  very  low  tem- 
perature without  being  chilled.  Of  course 
some  of  the  eggs  will  be  cracked  by  rolling 
against  each  other  in  the  cellar,  unless  they 
are  gathered  often,  but  they  will  always  be 
safe  from  the  hungry,  egg-eating  hens. 

We  give  the  above  for  what  it  is  worth, 
coming  from  one  who  gave  his  views  in  an- 
other journal,  but  our  readers  may  find  a 
good  hint  therein  perhaps. 

Egg-eating  is  a  vice.  One  hen  learns  it 
and  teaches  the  others.  She  finds  a  broken 
egg,  discovers  that  it  is  good  eating,  and 
thereafter  she  is  a  cannibal. 

Fat  hens,  lazy  hens,  idle  hens,  and  hens 
that  get  no  animal  food,  exercise,  or  a  va- 
riety, are  subject  to  it.  It  is  not  in  the  breed 
but  the  individual. 

Use  no  nest  eggs  unless  of  wood  or  porce- 
lain. Have  the  nests  off  the  ground,  so  that 
the  hens  cannot  reach  the  eggs,  and  make 
nests  so  that  there  is  barely  room  for  the  hen, 
in  fact,  so  that  she  cannot  stand  perfectly 
erect,  or  eat  the  egg.  She  will  come  off  to 
eat  it  but  cannot  then  reach  it. 

Collect  the  eggs  frequently.  Leave  a  few 
plaster  of  paris  eggs  on  the  floor  for  the  hens 
to  work  on.  They  will  soon  believe  that  all 
eggs  are  aliks. 

THE  CHICKS  SLEEP  AND  DIE. 

A  lady  at  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  states  that  she  is 
losing  her  chicks,  and  with  the  only  disease 
ever  in  her  broods.  Her  neighbors  are  also 
having  the  same  experience.  She  describes 
the  symptoms  as  follows  : 

Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
chickens.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
is  that  their  eyes  close  as  if  asleep,  the  heads 
bob  about,  and  they  cannot  hold  them  np  ; 
they  also  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  They  lie 
down  nearly  all  the  time  with  their  necks 
stretched  out  and  live  but  two  or  three  days. 
I  feed  corn,  oats,  meal  dough  and  tablescraps. 
I  have  had  this  trouble  once  before,  and  it  is 
the  only  disease  I  have  among  them.  1  be- 
lieve it  is  a  spinal  affection,  cold,  or  something 
caused  by  the  rainy  weather,  as  we  have  bad 
much  rain  for  a  month.  The  chickens  all 
over  the  neighborhood  are  dying.  Please  help 
me  if  you  can  in  obtaining  a  cure  and 
greatly  oblige. 

The  cause  is  due  to  the  large  head  lice — 
blood  suckers— on  the  heads  and  necks.  The 
chicks  are  so  tormented  that  they  cannot 
sleep  and  become  exhausted.  We  have  called 
attention  to  this  symptom  a  thousand  times, 
and  in  our  July  issue  had  several  pages  on 
lice,  yet  readers  do  not  seem  to  read  until 
something  happens  and  they  lose  their  chicks 
waiting  for  a  reply.  The  remedy  is  to  anoint 
the  heads  of  tbe  chicks  with  a  few  drops  of 
sweet  oil  or  melted  laid,  using  grease  care, 
fully  as  it  is  injurious  on  the  bodies  of  fowlsor 
chicks.  Do  not  force  them  too  heavily  in 
feeding. 


0FF=C0L0RED  CHICKS. 

Many  purchasers  of  eggs  make  haste  to  con- 
demn the  fancier  from  whom  they  have  pur- 
chased because  they  think  the  chicks  show 
wrong  color  when  hatched.  Novices  should 
remember  that  in  many  varieties  the  chicks 
in  the  "  down  "  are  colored,  to  some  extent, 
contrary  to  what  they  will  he  in  their  adult 
plumage.  In  this  connection  The  London 
Stock-keeper  says  : 

We  have  Ions  imagined  that  egg  vendors  do 
not  sleep  upon  beds  of  roses.  So  many 
purchasers  make  unnecesary  complaints 
and  cause  woeful  trouble  through  sheer  ig- 
norance. They  do  not,  many  of  them,  we 
thoroughly  believe,  do  it  wilfully.  For  exam- 
ple, a  clutch  of  eggs  is  sent  for  by  a  would-be 
fancier,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  variety 
in  which  an  embarkation  is  proposed.  What 
happens?  We  quote  from  the  following  let- 
ter, sent  to  a  well-known  fancier,  who  had 
consigned  a  sitting  of  Langshan  eggs  to  a  cus- 
tnmer,  and  this  speaks  for  itself:  "The  eggs 
have  hatched,  and  I  have  ten  from  the  dozen, 
but  not  one  is  pure  bred.  There  is  not  one 
pure  black  amongst  them,  and  none  of  them 
have  hlack  legs.  You  want  exposing  in  The 
Stock-keeper  for  selling  Black  Langshan  eggs 
which  have  hatched  out  with  white  patches 
on  the  breast.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 
Our  correspondent  has  simply  replied  that 
he  congratulated  the  purchaser  on  a  half 
score  of  chickens  from  the  dozen  of  eggs,  and 
that  he  will  give  him  ten  shillings  each  later 
on  for  every  one  that  is  piebald  and  can  be 
certilied  to  have  been  hatched  from  that  sit- 
ting of  eggs  which  he  sold.  No  !  egg-vend- 
ing is  not  a  sweet  undertaking,  and  yet  how 
many  fanciers  in  general  are  indebted  to 
those  who  do  sell  their  eggs  for  many  beauti- 
ful specimens." 

We  could  quote  many  interesting  cases  as 
prize  winners  being  hatched  from  a  purchased 
sitting.  It  may  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  that  the  silver  medal  Langshan  pullet 
at  the  Dairy  show  in  1892,  out  of  78  entries, 
was  hatched  from  an  exchanged  sitting  of 
eggs  with  the  Rev,  A.  C.  Davies.  Thus  every 
one  is  not  a  rogue,  and  the  winner  of  this 
medal,  who  had  never  hatched  or  bred  a 
Langshan  before,  tells  us  that  it  was  born 
with  almost  as  much  white  as  black.  We 
hope  that  our  correspondent,  as  noticed  above, 
will  grasp  th  is  fact.  Perhaps  he  may  yet  ha  ve 
a  cup  winner  among  his  piebald  babies. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  the  color  of  chick- 
ens  as  they  are  hatched.  Extraordinary  va- 
garies in  coloring  take  place.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  deep  cream  may  turn  into  tine  pen« 
cilings,  white  into  gray,  and  so  on.  We 
remember  well  an  exhibitor  applying  to  Mr. 
R.  W.  Beachey,  then  in  the  zenith  of  suc- 
cess as  a  White  Cochin  exhibitor,  many,  many 
years  ago.  He  paid  his  guinea  and  got  his 
eggs,  and  they  hatched.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  and  indignation,  several  had  dusky- 
colored  down  upon  their  hacks  and  oue  was 
quite  smutty.  Mr.  Beachey  was,  of  course, 
written  to.  and  he  calmly  replied  that  the 
chicks  complained  of  would  in  all  probability 
make  tbe  whitest  birds  of  the  lot.  It  came  to- 
pass,  and  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  brood — 
namely,  the  smutty  one  turned  out  a  pullet 
with  color  like  driven  snow.  She  was  sent  to 
the  Bristol  show,  we  remember  in  1873,  and 
although  she  was  only  very  highly  com- 
mended in  heavy  competition,  she  was  claimed 
for  $100. 


HAWKS. 

A  large  number  of  young  chicks  can  be 
kept  together  in  a  small  yard,  if  they  are 
properly  cared  for.  If  we  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  chicks  destroyed  by 
hawks  every  year  the  matter  of  providing 
some  kind  of  protection  would  not  appearas 
expensive  as  may  be  feared.  Let  us  allowa 
yard  10  by  30  for  100  chicks,  which  is  large 
enough,  and  as  soon  as  the  hens  leave  tbe 
chicks  — that  is,  wean  them —they  may  be  put 
together.  To  cover  this  yard  would  require 
300  feet  of  two-inch  mesh  wire  netting,  the 
price  per  foot  being  one  cent,  or  $3  for  the 
covering.  To  show  the  economy  of  this  let  it 
be  considered,  also,  that  on  many  farms 
hawks  get  one-half  the  chicks,  and  that,  too, 
after  they  are  quite  large.  The  cost  of  the 
wire  covering  would  be  less  than  the  price  of 
ten  chicks,  while  even  the  cats  will  have  no 
chance  to  eat  the  chicks;  and  we  will  here 
state  that  the  cat  does  as  much  damage  as  the 
hawk,  only  she  knows  enough  not  to  let  yoo 
rind  it  out.  A  cheap  covered  yard  will  enable 
you  to  always  have  the  chicks  under  control  ; 
they  will  grow  faster,  the  loss  will  be  less, and 
much  anxiety  will  be  saved,  while  the  cost  is 
very  little. 
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POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  BREEDS. 

A  North  Carolina  reader  proposes  to  mate  a 
■business  of  poultry  this  fall.  He  has  six  or 
■eight  acres,  and  asks  the  following  questions: 

Will  you  he  kind  enough  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing through  your  paper?  I  propose  mak- 
ing a  business  of  poultry  and  starting  in  new 
quarters  this  fall.  I  desire  to  keep  one  breed 
of  fowls-  The  range  is  six  or  eight  acres.  I 
•desire  to  have  the  poultry  houses  near  the 
dwelling,  the  former  would  not  be  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  yards  apart,  two  houses- 
Will  it  he  necessary  to  subdivide  the  range? 
Would  one  centrally  located  house,  for  laying 
'in,  be  all  right?  As  a  general  utility  fowl 
<?an  you  name  a  breed  superior  to  the  Wyan- 
dotte? In  general  onr  winters  are  very  mild, 
rarely  any  cold  weather  before  Christmas? 

One  breed  is  correct-  There  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  one  breed  pure,  but  when 
:two  or  more  breeds  are  kept  thebirds  may  be- 
come mixed,  and  then  they  soon  degenerate 
into  scrubs. 

The  writer  desires  to  have  the  poultry 
house  near  thedwelling,  of  course, for  his  con- 
venience. We  suggest  that  he  first  consider 
the  convenience  of  the  fowls.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  range,  as  each  flock  will 
keep  to  itself  and  fight  off  strange  hens.  As 
to  a  centrally  located  house  for  laying  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  induce  a  hen  to  roost  in 
one  house  and  lay  in  another.  They  would 
have  to  be  taught  what  to  do,  but  that  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  circumstances. 

The  Wyandotte  is  fully  equal  to  any.  If 
we  should  attempt  to  name  one  superior  to  it 
theTe  would  be  a  storm  of  protests  against  our 
decision,  as  each  breed  has  its'  individual  and 
peculiar  characteristics,  but  we  doubt  if  there 
is  any  breed  superior  to  the  Wyandotte  for 
North  Carolina. 

An  acre  of  ground  is  about  the  proper  aTea 
for  a  hundred  fowls,  and  they  will  thrive  best 
in  flocks  not  exceeding  fifty  in  a  flock.  The 
smaller  the  flock  the  better, but  much  depends 
on  the  "lay  of  the  land"  and  the  capital. 

We  have  always  found  that  the  best  poultry 
house  is  the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  the 
amount  of  capital  possessed.  One  must  con- 
form himself  to  his  means.  The  "best"  may 
•cost  more  than  one  can  afford,  yet  the  best 
should  be  used  whenever  possible. 


THE  HENS  DIES. — ENLARGED  LIVERS. 

We  receive  many  letters  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  give  experience  frequently 
met  but  the  causes  are  not  understood. 
The  letter  is  from  a  reader  at  Gazelle,  Cal.,  as 
follows: 

Can  you  tell  us  what  ails  our  hens  and  give 
Tis  a  Temedy  ?  For  two  years  or  more  we  have 
been  losing  hens  (some  old,  some  young) 
whose  symptoms  were  as  follows:  First,  slight 
lameness;  the  combs  are  red,  but  they  have 
good  appetites  and  every  other  indication  of 
health.  The  lameness  increases  rapidly;  af- 
•ter  a  time  the  comb  loses  its  color.  Finally 
they  die.  In  most  cases  they  linger  for 
■weeks  and  months,  eating  well,  oftentimes 
ravenously.  lean  think  of  but  one  excep- 
tion and  she  was  a  year  old  hen,  and  she  lived 
•about  one  week  after  the  lameness  developed. 
The  post  mortem  in  this  case  showed  the  or- 
•  gans  normal,  exceot  the  heart  being  a  little 
flabby  and  small;  the  liver  was  somewhat 
dark.  The  hen  was  poor  Some  that  have 
■died  have  been  fat,  sometimes  with  enlarged 
livers.  A  neighbor  whose  hens  are  affected  in 
a  similar  manner  says  all  hers  that  die  have 
big  livers.  We  have  had  a  great  number  af- 
fected as  described  and  not  one  has  recovered. 
The  cocks  seem  exempt  from  the  disease.  I 
keep  100  fowls  on  a  four  acre  lot.  The  same 
is  enclosed  and  grown  in  alfalfa.  It  is  not 
rank  as  we  do  not  irrigate;  however  it  makes 
■  3,  greenry  for  the  fowls,  and  insects  are 
plentiful-  We  only  feed  at  night,  and  that  a 
light  meal  of  wheat.  Does  linseed  meal  be- 
come impaired  by  age  ?  May  sulphurated 
:meat  be  fed  to  fowls  with  safety  during  the 
-winter  ? 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  males  and  hens 
are  together-  Remove  the  males  and  improve- 
ment will  result.  Enlarged  livers  are  nearly 
always  the  result  of  overfeeding,  but  in  the 
•above  case  not  only  heavy  feeding  but  itho 
'males  being  with  the  flock  interferes  with 


thrift-  In  regard  to  the  inquiry  in  the  above 
relating  to  linseed  meal  and  meat  it  maybe 
stated  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  impaired  by  age  if  kept  long 
enough. 


IS  LOSING  HIS  CHICKS. 

From  a  reader  at  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  comes  a 
letter  to  which  we  call  attention-  He  is  a 
beginner.  Only  two  issues  back  we  gave  sev- 
eral pages  on  lice,  and  wonder  how  anything 
therein  could  have  been  overlooked.  Evi- 
dently the  very  article  which  might  have 
saved  several  dollars  was  not  worth  keeping 
compared  with  the  reader  taking  all  the 
trouble  to  write  and  then  wait  until  his  birds 
die.  With  the  best  intentions  we  state  the 
above,  meaning  no  offence.  But  here  is  the 
letter: 

As  I  am  just  a  beginner  in  the  broiler  busi- 
ness. I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  My 
chicks  are  seven  weeks  old  and  are  afflicted 
with  something  like  a  sleepy  disease,  which  I 
believe  you  call  it.  They  stand  around  with 
their  eyes  closed  and  their  wings  drooping  to 
the  ground.  They  have  no  energy  and  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  appetite.  They  have 
been  affected  for  about  a  week.  They  are 
free  from  lice,  have  good,  clean  quarters,  roost 
on  perches  and  I  am  sure  they  do  not  crowd. 
I  feed  them  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  millet 
alternately,  and  scatter  it  in  litter-  I  also 
feed  them  a  cake  made  from  mixed  ground 
grains,  such  as  The  Poultry  Keeper  rec- 
ommends. They  are  fed  rather  sparingly. 
Thirty-five  of  them  are  confined  in  a  yard 
8x7  feet;  they  have  plenty  of  grit  and  green 
food.  If  you  or  your  subscribers  can  offerany 
suggestions,  or  any  kind  of  information,  it 
will  be  thankfully  received.  There  is  also  a 
white  watery  substance  that  sometimes  comes 
from  the  month.  I  have  lost  only  two  thus 
far-  I  used  an  advertised  chick  grit  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  do  not  eat  it. 
Possibly  this  is  the  cause. 

He  says  they  are  "free  from  lice."  Cer- 
tainly they  are — of  the  little  red  mites.  But 
when  chicks  are  sleepy,  in  summer,  the  large 
head  lice  arc  at  work  on  the  skin  of  the  heads 
and  necks.  They  are  regular  bloodsuckers, 
only  one  of  which  can  kill  a  small  chick. 
They  annoy  them  to  death,  will  not  let  the 
chicks  sleep  and  exhaustion  is  the  result. 


HIGH  PRICES. 

Ten  years  ago  what  are  now  known  as 
"green  ducks"  had  no  marketable  value  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  and  the  man  who 
first  made  the  production  of  them  a  special 
business  had  to  bnild  up  a  market.  There  be- 
ing so  little  demand  the  ducks  were  nearly 
given  away,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  pro- 
ducer. But  what  appeared  as  a  disaster  was 
really  a  blessing,  for  those  who  had  been  in- 
duced to  take  green  ducks  home  came  back 
the  next  season  with  whetted  appetites  for 
more.  The  unfortunate  producer  found  that 
he  had  unintentionally  been  advertising 
something  which  he  was  unprepared  to  sup- 
ply the  next  season.  But  lie  profited  from 
the  experience,  and  now  markets  10,000  duck- 
lings each  year. 

0>"LY  FOR  nrvALIDS. 

Those  who  first  undertook  to  supply  the 
markets  with  broilers,  received  but  little  re- 
ward. Broilers  were  demanded  only  by  those 
who  were  under  the  caTe  of  a  physician,  but 
as  they  were  crowded  on  the.  market,  and 
must  be  sold  at  some  price,  they  created  a  de- 
mand by  educating  the  consumers  into  liking 
them.  At  the  present  day  the  production  of 
broilers  is  very  large,  while  the  prices  are 
higher  than  at  any  previous  time. 

ALL  THE  YEAR  THROUGH 

A  short  time  since  there  was  no  demand  for 
"spring"  chickens  in  summer,  and  after 
July  the  prices  of  all  classes  of  poultry  usu- 
ally fell  so  low  as  to  offer  no  inducements  to 
the  producers  of  late  poultry,  but  the  present 
season  has  broken  np  old  customs-  The  con- 
clusion among  poultrymen  is  that  chickens 
may  be  hatched  profitably  the  "year  round." 
and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  incubator  factories  are  in  full  blast,  mak- 
ing and  shipping  incubators  and  brooders  to 
every  section  of  the  country. 

UNPRECEDEXTFD  PRICES. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  dressed  spring 
chickens  were  selling  as  high  as  twenty-two 
cents  per  pound  in  the  New  York  markets 
with  spring  ducks  at  seventeen  cents  per 


pound.  When  we  consider  that  a  spring 
chicken  in  August  is  one  weighing  from  two 
to  three  pounds,  and  a  spring  duck  is  one  that 
weighs  about  five  pounds,  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  quite  a  profit  to  be  made,  even  in  Au- 
gust. This  compares  wonderfully  with  a  dec- 
ade back.  v_  ,ien  only  ten  cents  per  pound 
could  be  obtained  during  the  warm  months 
for  any  kind  of  poultry. 

THE  PROFIT  PER  POUXD. 

The  profit,  of  course,  depends  on  the  cost. 
Experiments  made  repeatedly  sho  w  that  a 
pound  of  chicken  or  duck  can  be  produced  at 
a  cost  of  five  cents  for  feed.  This  does  not  in- 
clude labor,  interest  on  capital  invested,  or  in- 
cidentals- A  three-pound  chicken  which 
sells  for  sixty  cents  will  cost  only  fifteen  cents 
for  food,  leaving  forty-five  cents  from  which 
to  deduct  all  other  expenses.  The  expenses 
may  be  great  or  small  according  to  the  cost  of 
eggs  for  hatching,  the  number  of  chicks 
batched  and  the  loss  of  chicks  after  they  are 
hatched.  Something,  therefore,  depends  on 
the  skill  and  experience  of  the  poultryman. 

ITS  THE  PURE  BREEDS  THAT  PAY. 

It  was  only  after  the  pure  breeds  were  used 
that  a  summer  demand  was  created.  But  the 
summer  resorts  made  an  ever  increasing  ont- 
let  for  them.  Had  the  first  man  who  devoted 
his  attention  to  spring  ducks  made  the  at- 
tempt iwith  common  ducks  he  would  have 
failed  entirely.  He  used  the  large  Pekins, 
made  them  weigh  five  pounds  each  when 
only  ten  weeks  old,  made  them  attractive 
and  superior  to  anything  else  in  the  market, 
and  the  customers  were  captured.  The 
scraggy  little  barn  yard  hen,  with  a  mongrel 
male  as  the  sire  of  her  chicks,  is  incapable  of 
producing  a  chick  that  will  reach  three 
pounds  weight  long  before  it  is  matured,  at 
which  period  of  its  existence  it  ceases  to  be  a 
"broiler."  It  is  the  use  of  good  breeds  that 
gives  success  and  profit. 

EARLY  iXD  LATE  CONTRASTED. 

But  to  turn  to  the  advantages  of  producing 
late  poultry.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  early 
chicks  pay,  and  a  comparison  of  the  early  and 
late  chicks  show  that  the  farmers  and  poul- 
trymen can  profitably  hatch  chicks  every 
month  in  the  year.  True,  the  early  chick 
sells  for  forty  cents  a  pound,  but  he  must  not 
weigh  over  a  pound  and  a  halt  when  sold, 
while  the  late  chick  wrll  6ell  for  twenty 
cents,  and  may  weigh  as  much  as  three 
pounds-  The  demand  is  for  early  small 
chicks  and  late  large  chicks.  The  prices  re- 
ceived are  about  equal  for  the  early  and  late 
chicks.  The  early  chick  can  be  produced 
during  winter,  when  work  is  not  pressing  in 
other  directions,  while  the  late  chick  is  cap- 
able of  helping  himself  by  a  range  over  the 
farm,  having  the  warm  weather  in  its  favor. 
The  early  chick  must  be  fed  all  that  it  re- 
ceives, and  requires  careful  watching.  The 
eggs  from  which  the  chicks  are  hatched  in 
winter  cost  more,  and  are  not  as  fertile  as  in 
summer,  but  on  the  other  side,  the  late  chick 
must  contend  with  lice,  hawks,  oats.rats,  and 
other  destroyers.  The  early  chick  is  pro- 
tected, under  eover,  in  the  brooders. 

THERE  IS  STILL  ROOJI  FOR  MORE. 

The  question  of  overproduction  frequently 
comes  up.  Fear  of  overstocking  the  market 
deters  many  from  venturing  into  the  poultry 
business,  but  present  prices  show  that  with 
the  increased  number  of  incubators,  and  a 
greater  number  of  chicks  marketed  than  ever 
before,  the  market  refuses  to  be  overstocked. 
The  supply  is  barely  up  to  the  demand,  with 
prices,  exceeding  all  previous  years-  And 
not  only  for  chicks  are  the  prices  high,  but 
turkeys,  geese,  old  ducks,  hens,  and  even  old 
roosters,  are  higher  than  ever  before  during 
the  month  of  August.  Prices  for  live  fowls 
are  above  the  average,  but  the  demand  is 
drifting  into  a  preference  for  dressed  stock. 
This  is  favorable  to  the  producer,  as  dressed 
stock  can  be  shipped  at  less  cost. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  onr  readers 
to  the  adv.  of  F.  W.  Mann  Co. ,  of  Milford, 
Mass.,  which  makes  its  first  appearance  with 
this  issue  for  the  season  of  1S9S-9.  These 
people  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  now 
world  famous  Mann  Green  Bone  Cutters 
which  since  their  introduction  to  the  public 
have  completely  revolutionized  the  poultry 
industry.  There  is  abundance  of  testimony 
to  prove  that  the  feeding  of  green  bone  cut 
by  these  machines  has  doubled  the  production 
of  eggs  in  hundreds  of  instances.  These  peo- 
ple wish  us  to  state  that  they  are  better  than 
ever  prepared  to  handle  the  trade  entrusted  to 
them.    See  their  adv.  on  another  page. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

The  advantage  of  raisins  ducks  and  geese 
over  turkeys  and  chickens  is,  t hat,  if  they 
can  be  given  the  range  of  a  good  pasture  with 
plenty  of  water,  they  will  need  less  looking 
after.  They  are  hardy,  easily  raised  and  re- 
quire less  expensive  food  than  other  poultry. 
To  this  may  be  added  tin;  fact  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  they  are  healthier,  being  less  subject 
to  disease  and  free  from  lice.  An  additional 
source  of  income  is  their  feathers.  They  lay 
eggs,  hatch  young  fowls,  and  yield  a  good 
quantity  of  feathers,  and  can  with  good  treat- 
ment be  made  profitable.  Of  course  with 
either  it  is  always  best  to  have  the  larger,  bet- 
ter breeds.  Embden  geese  and  Pekin  ducks 
cost  no  more  to  raise  than  the  other  kinds, 
while  they  return  a  much  larger  profit.  Ducks 
if  provided  with  comfortable  quarters,  where 
they  can  rest  at  night  and  are  reasonably 
well  fed,  will  often  commence  laying  the  lat- 
ter part  of  January  or  tue  first  of  February, 
and  lay  very  regularly  until  warm  weather 
sets  in.  Geese  begin  to  lay  early  in  March 
and  will  lay  fourteen  to  eighteen  eggs  ;  these 
should  nearly  always  be  set  under  hens,  as  it 
is  often  the  case  that  the  mother  will  not  be- 
come broody  nntil  late.  With  ducks  it  is 
usually  best  not  to  attempt  to  hatch  out  the 
first  laying  of  eggs  unless  it  is  done  in  an  in- 
cubator. They  are  less  trouble  to  raise  in  a 
brooder  than  either  turkeys  or  chickens,  and 
with  good  feeding  can  be  made  to  grow  very 
rapidly,  much  faster  than  chickens,  so  that 
when  three  months  old  they  readily  weigh 
four  or  five  pounds  apiece,  while  chickens 
will  average  about  two.  Both  ducks  and 
geese  require  less  grain  and  more  bulky  feed 
than  turkeys  or  chickens,  and  it  is  best,  and 
especially  so  with  geese,  to  sell  the  younger 
fowls  and  keep  the  older  ones  for  laying  and 
breeding.  After  they  are  reasonably  well 
matured,  the  feathers  can  be  picked  regularly 
several  times  during  the  season.  A  full 
grown  goose  of  either  the  Toulouse  or  Embden 
breeds  will  average  a  pound  of  feathers  dur- 
ing the  season,  says  a  writer  in  Ihe  Husband- 
man, and  that  will  pay  readily  for  their  keep, 
giving  the  eggs  as  increase  for  profit.  With 
the  Pekin  ducks  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
a  pond  of  water  is  necessary  ;  they  will  get 
along  very  well  with  what  is  needed  to  drink, 
and  this  must  always  be  supplied  liberally 
and  be  pure  and  fresh.  But  geese  need  plenty 
of  water.  So  far  as  possible  the  better  plan  is 
to  give  them  the  run  of  a  good  pasture,  pen- 
ning up  at  night.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary with  the  ducks  after  they  commence 
laying  or  a  good  portion  of  the  eggs  will  be 
lost,  as  they  drop  them  almost  anywhere,  and 
it  is  only  by  keeping  them  penned  up  at 
night  that  they  can  be  secured,  It  is  not 
best  to  confine  them  with  other  fowls  ;  have 
a  separate  apartment  and  see  that  bedding  is 
supplied  so  they  can  be  kept  clean  and  com- 
fortable. While  they  like  to  swim  and  play 
in  water,  it  is  very  important  to  their  health 
to  have  the  place  dry  where  they  rest  at 
night. 


SIT  OR  SET. 

Boys  and  girls,  look  out  that  you  do  not  get 
into  the  habit  of  using  "  set "  for  "sit "  and 
"  lay  "  for  "  lie."  They  are  very  common  er- 
rors of  speech,  and  when  you  once  get  into 
the  habit  of  using  them  it  is  hard  to  break 
up,  like  all  bad  habits.  You  can  "lie" 
down,  but  you  must  "lay"  your  coat  down. 
You  can  "sit"  down  but  you  must  "set" 
your  hat  down.  You  can  "set"  a  hen  hut 
the  hen  must  "sit"  on  theeggs.  You  "lie" 
down  to-day,  you  "lay"  down  yesterday,  or 
you  have  "lain"  down  at  some  previous 
time-  You  "lay"  your  coat  down  to-day, 
you  "  laid  "  it  down  yesterday.  The  Youth's 
Companion  puts  it  this  way: 

A  man  cannot  set  on  a  wash  bench,  but  he 
could  set  the  basin  on  it,  and  neither  the 
basin  nor  the  grammarians  would  object.  He 
could  sit  on  the  dog's  tail  if  he  were  willing, 
or  he  might  set  his  foot  on  it.  But  if  he 
should  set  on  the  aforesaid  tail,  or  sit  his  foot 
there,  the  grammarians  as  well  as  the  dog 
would  howl.  And  yet  the  man  might  set  the 
toil  aside  and  then  sit  down,  and  be  assailed 
neither  by  the  dog  nor  by  the  grammarians. 


RAPID  FEATHERING  OF  CHICKS. 

Young  chicks  are  constantly  producing 
leathers,  and  when  they  begin  to  lose  their 
down  and  shoot  forth  the  tiny  tail  and  wing 
feathers  it  is  a  weakening  process  to  thorn. 
For  that  reason  more  chicks  seem  to  die  when 
they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old  than  when 
younger.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  them  warm 
and  feed  them  every  two  hours  on  a  variety  of 
food,  consisting  of  anything  that  they  will 
eat  ;  bnt  once  a  day  a  little  lean  meat,  cooked, 
and  bone-nreal  will  be  found  highly  beneficial 
lo  them. 


THE  FLAVOR  OF  EGGS. 

There  is  much  written  about  the  flavor  of 
eggs  laid  by  hens  of  different  breeds  that 
could  be  traced,  no  doubt,  to  the  feed  given  or 
obtained  by  them.  The  New  York  Market 
Journal,  in  an  article  entitled  "Can  Animals 
be  Flavored  ?"  says  : 

It  is  suggested  that  a  new  industry  might 
be  created  in  the  raising  of  poultry  and  vari- 
ous domestic  animals  upon  certain  kinds  of 
food  which  will  impart  to  their  flesh  now  and 
palatable  flavors.  It  is  well-known,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  exquisite  savor  of  the  canvas- 
back  duck  is  due  to  the  wild  celery  it  feeds 
upon  in  Southern  marshes,  and  the  delicious 
Congo  chickens  owe  their  superior  excellence 
to  the  pineapples  they  eat.  The  grouse  of  the 
far  Western  plains  is  aromatic  with  the  wild 
sage  ;  wild  ducks  and  other  sea  fowl  have  a 
fishy  flavor ;  and  the  fish  fed  to  swine  may  al- 
most be  said  to  be  eaten  over  again  by  the  con- 
sumer of  their  pork.  Milk  is  especially  affected 
by  whatever  is  eaten,  as  every  farmer  can 
testify,  whose  cows  give  bitter  milk  whenever 
they  eat  the  leaves  of  Burdock,  etc.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  their  food 
greatly  modifies  the  taste  and  quality  of  the 
meat  of  most  animals,  and  perhaps  with  pro- 
per effort  some  really  valuable  discoveries  may 
be  made  in  this  direction. 

The  art  of  feeding  for  something  besides 
mere  weight  or  size  will  in  the  near  future 
give  place  to  the  higher  art  of  feeding  to 
gratify  taste.  As  the  capon  now  ranks  high 
above  ordinary  poultry,  without  special  meth- 
ods of  feeding,  how  much  greater  must  its 
superiority  he  when  fed  for  flavor  as  well  as 
for  tenderness  and  size!  Ever  and  anon  some 
enthusiastic  breeder  of  thoroughbred  fowls 
descants  upon  the  merits  of  his  favorite  breed 
— "their  tender,  juicy  flesh,  and  rich,  highly- 
flavored  eggs,  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
'dunghills,'  long  ago  discarded  "—forgetting 
that  the  "  dunghills"  were  truly  named,  and 
that  from  hard  scratching  for  a  living  in  the 
barnyard,  they  produced  the  small,  tough 
bodies,  and  ill-flavored  eggs  complained  of, 
while  his  thoroughbreds  have  a  yard  to  them- 
selves, are  fed  on  the  choicest  grains  and 
grasses,  have  nothing  but  pure  waterto  drink, 
and  all  the  "  delicacies  of  the  season"  from 
the  dinner  table. 

What  breeder  has  not  noticed  the  difference 
in  flavor  of  the  eggs  from  his  best  yards  and 
from  the  general  flock  running  at  large?  In- 
stinctively, the  best  fowls  receive  the  best  food 
and  most  careful  attention,  and  the  result  is 
richer  and  better  flavored  eggs.  Feeding  for 
flavor  must  sooner  or  later  become  one  of  the 
high  arts  of  poultry  culture. 


*       WHAT  IS  CHOLERA? 

We  claim  that  cholera  is  a  rare  disease,  and 
that  what  is  known  (or  styled)  as  cholera  is 
really  indigestion  or  the  Tesultof  over-feeding. 
Boupisalso  mistaken  for  cholera  at  times. 
Cholera  always  kills  quickly,  and  is  also  accom- 
panied by  intense  thirst.  More  fowls  are 
buried  from  supposed  cases  of  cholera  than  by 
the  dread  disease  itself.  Cholera  is  of  mias- 
matic origin,  epidemic  and  very  contagious. 
Probably  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease  is 
over-crowding,  the  keeping  of  too  many  fowls 
in  one  place,  which  causes  bad  sanitary  man- 
agement, Unwholesome  food  is  also  a  cause. 
Ward,  in  bis  book,  says  :  "The  symptoms  of 
chicken  cholera  are  not  well  understood  by 
the  people  generally,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  men  have  that  disease  on  the  brain  ;  so 
much  so  that,  whenever  they  they  lose  fowls 
by  any  unusual  disease  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand,they  attribute  their  death  to  cholera. 
Many  fowls  go  to  their  grave  (so  to  speak)  by 
other  diseases  and  cholera  is  blamed  for  send- 
ing them  there."  A  fowl  that  is  afflicted  with 
cholera  has  a  dejected,  sleepy  and  drooping 
look,  and  does  not  plume  itself.  It  has  a 
great  thirst.and  its  gait  is  slow  ;  it  gapesoften. 
In  some  cases  the  fowl  becomes  very  weak, 
staggers  and  falls  over.  The  comb  and  wattles 
turn  either  a  pale  or  a  dark  color.  Diarrhoea 
sets  in,  the  discharge  being  either  of  a  green- 
ing color  or  something  similar  to  sulphur  and 
water.  Later  on  it  becomes  thin  and  frothy. 
Then  comes  general  prostration,  the  crop  fills 
with  wind  and  imucous,  the  food  is  not  di- 
gested, the  breathing  is  heavy  and  quick,  the 
eye.s  close  and  the  fowl  dies.  An  autopsy 
held  on  a  fowl  that  died  of  cholera  will  show 
the  gizzard  filled  with  dried  up  food, or  green- 
ish matter,  and  the  crop  inflated  with  sour 
mucous  and  food.  The  liver  will  be  enlarged 
and  flabby,  and  so  tender  t  bat  it  will  mash  in 
the  hand  and  much  con  jested.  The  crop  and 
the  intestines  are  inflamed,  the  latter  "filled 
with  a  greenish  matter.  Sometimes  the  heart 
is  also  enlarged.  Unless  the  case  does  not 
show  these  symptom*  it  is  110  well  defined  case 
of  cholera. 


HOW  TO  CROSS  POULTRY. 

If  your  market  calls  for  yellow  poultry, 
you  must  not  select  stock  that  does  not  pro- 
duce chickens  having  yellow  skin  and  legs. 
The  pin-feathers  of  the  dark-plumaged  birds 
are  also  objectionable.  Some  dark  breeds, 
when  mated  with  white  breeds,  produce 
white  or  very  light  chickens.  White  and 
Buff  fowls  are  to  be  preferred.  If  you  are  to 
raise  brown  eggs,  you  must  not  keep  pure 
breeds  of  the  non-sitting  varieties.  You  may 
cross  them  with  the  breeds  that  lay  brown 
eggs  and  get  excellent  steck  that  produce 
brown  eggs.  If  you  are  to  keep  your  stock 
pure  you  have  from  which  to  choose  White 
and  Bull' Wyandottes  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  which  have  no  feathers  on  their  legs, 
and  Light  Brahmas  and  Butt'  Cochins,  which 
do  have  feathers  on  their  legs.  They  also 
make  excellent  yellow  poultry.  If  you  cross 
for  brown  eggs,  mate  White  Leghorns  or 
Buff  Cochins  rather  than  with  Wyandottes  or 
Plymouth  Bocks,  as  the  results  will  be  better. 

If  you  cross  for  flesh  production,  mate  com- 
pact, yellow-legged  games,  white  or  light 
colored  birds  preferred,  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going, or  stocky  Wyandottes  or  Ilymouth 
Bocks  with  the  Light  Brahmas  or  Buff 
Cochins.  Both  Cornish  and  Indian  Games, 
which  are  slow  growers ;  Houdaus,  which 
are  quick  growers,  have  full  flesh  develop- 
ment, but  dark  plumage,  and  maybe  mated 
with  light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Cochins  and 
Wyandottes  with  good  resuls. 

The  best  pure  breds  for  white  eggs  whore 
yellow  poultry  is  a  consideration,  are  VV  bite 
Leghorns  (large  strain)  and  White  Plymouth 
Bocks  (white  egg  strain).  If  you  cross  for 
white  eggs,  try  the  White  Minorca-White 
Leghorn  cross. 

Where  dark  legs  and  white  skin  are  not  ob- 
jected to,  keep  black  Miuorcas  for  large, 
white  eggs,  and  black  Langshans,  which  are 
handy  for  deep  brown  eggs.  A  black  Mi- 
norca Langshan  cross  is  probably  the  best 
cross  for  egg  production,  if  size  and  number 
of  eggs  aud  hardiness  only  are  considered. 
Houdaus  are  for  flesh.  Indian  Games  and 
Dorking  cocks  may  be  crossed  on  Langshans 
with  good  results  if  your  market  does  not  re- 
quire yellow  poultry. — Samuel  Cushma.x, 
KLingstox,  B.  I. 


/     VARIOUS  USES  OF  EGGS. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  eggs  have  no 
considerable  use  except  for  food.  They  are 
employed  in  calico  printing,  in  photography, 
in  gilding,  in  clarifying  various  liquorsaud  in 
bookbinding.  A  large  business  has  sprung  up 
in  the  preparation  of  photographic  paper  with 
salted  albumen,  and  one  estabishmeut  alone 
is  said  to  have  used  more  than  two  million 
eggs  in  six  months  for  this  purpose.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  vegetable 
or  animal  substitute  for  albumen,  but  in  vain. 
A  prize  of  §2,000  offered  thirty  years  ago  by  an 
English  society  for  the  discovery  of  a  material 
or  process  of  replacing  albumen  in  calico  print- 
ing, still  remains  untaken. 

Nor  are  the  yolks  of  eggs  used  in  manufac- 
turing wholly  wasted.  They  are  also  era- 
ployed  in  the  arts,  and  a  manufacturer  in 
Vienna  solidifies  them.  Possibly,  too,  the 
development  in  canning  will  before  long  give 
us  canned  eggs,  or  perhaps  condensed  eggs, 
suitable  at  least  for  cooking.  At  anyrate.it 
would  seem  worth  while  to  raise  part  of  the 
eggs  which  are  consumed  by  other  countries. 
— Bradstreets. 


ROOSTS  FOR  HENS. 

Noting  so  many  deformed  breast  bones 
among  heavy  fowls  and  discovering  that  the 
deformity  comes  from  pressure  on  the  roost 
while  the  chicks  are  yet  immature,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  JV.  Y.  Tribune  says  he  learned 
from  a  book  on  ornithology  how  to  remedy  the 
difficulty.  "  The  order  of  birds  called  rasores 
or  scratchers,  to  which  our  chickens  belong, 
naturally  live  and  nest  on  the  ground  ;  their 
feet  not  being  designed  to  grasp,  the  hind  toe 
is  higher  up  on  the  leg  than  the  three  front 
ones  so  as  to  serve  as  a  brace  to  steady  the  bird 
when  resting  on  a  flat  surface  ;  the  aerial  birds 
have  their  toes  on  a  level,  fitting  tbem  for 
grasping  firmly  their  natural  roosts  in  the 
trees.  I  have  broad  flat  roosts  now,  on  which 
motherly  biddies  sit  comfortably  and  happy 
with  their  toes  spread  straight  out.  and  not  a 
deformed  breast-bone  or  a  frosted  foot  is  to  be 
found  amoug  them."' 


The  Poultry  Keeper  is'  printed  from 
electrotype  plates,  hence  any  back  number, 
even  to  the  beginning,  can  be  had  of  us  for 
five  cents.    Some  of  them  are  worth  a  dollar. 
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MOULTING  HENS. 

As  soon  as  the  hens  hegin  to  show  naked- 
Bess,  and  also  to  commence  dropping  their 
feathers,  bnt  few  eggs  should  be  expected,  as 
the  hens  will  rest  from  their  work  nntil  they 
take  on  new  plnmage.  The  sooner  they  put 
on  their  new  attire  the  sooner  they  will  be- 
gin to  lay.  The  best  food  for  them  is  lean 
meat,  or  fresh  bones  from  the  batcher,  but  as 
all  oily  foods  hasten  moulting  of  the  feath- 
ers, a  pint  of  linseed-meal  may  be  added  to 
their  food  daily,  for  20  hens.  Feed  the 
moulting  hens  once  a  day,  and  give  them  lib- 
erty on  the  range. 


THE  SEX  OF  THE  E00. 

By  the  way,  we  heard  the  other  day  that 
eggs  wrinkled  at  the  narrow  ends  produce 
cockerels.  To  the  student  of  embryology  this 
fallacy  is  at  once  apparent.  For  the  first  few 
days  the  cbieken  is  sexual,  from  then  to 
about  the  seventh  day  it  is  distinctly  herma- 
phrodite, and  contains  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  both  sexes.  After  this  stage  it  di- 
verges in  one  direction,  one  set  of  organs  de- 
veloping and  the  other  diminishing,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  germ  is  going  to  produce  a 
male  or  a  female.  So  that  if  the  germ  had  a 
living  consciousness  it  would  not  know  at  the 
sixth  day  which  sex  itwould  ultimately  be. — 
Poultry,  England. 


CONDENSED  FACTS. 

A  little  fresh  meat  occasionally,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  insects,  is  good. 

Eggs  that  are  to  be  sold  for  hatching  pur- 
poses should  receive  extra  attention. 

Poultry  can  he  kept  in  small  runs,  even  in 
large  numhers.if  then-keeper  understands  the 
business  and  is  scrupulously  clean  and  care- 
ful. 

The  poultry  business  takes  lots  of  hard 
work.  It  is  no  enterprise  for  the  lazy  ma  n  to 
embark  in.  The  labor  given  to  it  isenobling; 
it  disgraces  no  man. 

Do  not  get  any  "bad  habits"  in  your  work 
among  poultry.  Ben  Johnson  says:  "The 
chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be 
felt  till  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken." 

Take  good  care  of  the  young  broods  these 
chilly  nights.  Watch  them  carefully  and 
take  eve ry  precaution  against  vermin.  Lice 
cause  more  loss  in  poultry  than  anything 
else. 

Confine  theold  hen  in  a  coop  placed  near 
the  garden  and  see  what  havoc  the  chicks 
will  make  among  the  insects  which  have  so 
worried  you  and  destroyed  your  garden  crops. 
Try  it  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  results. 

Work  quietly  and  gently  among  your  fowls. 
Never  allow  them  to  become  frightened. 
Never  allow  a  strange  dog  on  the  place. 
Never  allow  yourself  or  your  hens  to  become 
excited,  and  you  will  surely  find  the  poultry 
business  a  profitable  one. 

Milk  in  any  form,  sweet  or  sour,  is  greatly 
relished  by  birds  of  all  ages.  Buttermilk  is 
very  acceptable  and  highly  nutritious.  It 
pays  far  better  to  feed  your  spare  milk  to 
chickens  than  it  does  to  feed  it  to  pigs.  Try 
it  one  season. 

One  thing  which  favors  the  cultivation  of 
poultry  is  the  division  of  labor  Few  indus- 
tries to-day  in  the  United  States  that  show  a 
healthier  growth,  or  yield  so  vast  a  return  to 
the  American  people  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  required  and  employed  in 
carrying  it  on. 

If  we  wish  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
from  our  laying  hens  we  must  give  them  gen- 
tle and  agreeable  exercise.  We  may  feed 
them  on  the  best  and  most  varied  kinds  of 
food,  all  their-  other  wants  regularly  and 
abundantly  supplied,  and  unless  they  get  the 
exercise  they  require,  they  will  return  but  a 
small  share  of  their  real  value. 


COST  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

There  are  several  modes  of  procuring  ani- 
mal food  for  poultry.  Meat  and  bone  are  al- 
most essential  to  egg  production,  and  when 
the  ducks  are  laying  animal  food  is  better 
and  mucli  cheaper  than  grain,  because  the 
dncks  will  cease  to  lay  if  they  receive  nothing 
but  grain.  There  are  on  the  markets  many 
kinds  of  ground  meat,  "animal  meat,"  etc., 
the  price  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  cents 
per  pound.  These  articles  contain  bone  also, 
and  aTe  thus  useful  in  providing  lime  for  the 
shells  of  the  eggs.  One  pound  of  the  meat 
will  take  the  place  of  two  pounds  of  grain, 
which  brings  the  price,  in  proportion  to  food 
value,  about  equal  to  that  of  grain.  The  cost 
of  animal  food,  then,  is  really  no  more  than 


that  of  grain,  with  the  advantage  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  eggs,  as  well  as  affording 
the  hens  a  more  varied  diet.  Of  course  the 
green  bones  and  fresh  meat  from  the  butcher 
shonld  be  preferred,  but  there  are  some  who 
cannot  easily  procure  sach  atall  times,  though 
they  can  procure  the  ground  and  dried  meat 
in  any  quantity  and  have  a  supply  on  hand 
at  all  times  ready  for  use. 


he  is  pnre  white,  not  a  shade  of  that  very  in- 
desirable  "straw  color"  being  visible  upon 
him.  I  would  also  say  that  I  have  seen  a 
large  flock  of  White  Leghorns  all  of  which 
were  free  from  this  "  eye  sore."  Yes,  Mr. 
Editor,  it  is  breeding  more  than  the  sun,  iu 
my  mind,  at  least. 


QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY. 

Very  often  I  receive  letters  from  beginners 
in  the  poultry  business  asking  how  many 
breeds  one  can  keep  and  obtain  best  results. 
Possibly  my  experience  will  be  of  interest  to 
some  readers. 

When  I  embarked  in  the  poultry  business, 
I  thought  like  most  beginners  I  would  keep 
plenty  of  varieties,  so  after  two  years'  expe- 
rience with  common  stock  I  decided  to  go 
into  Thorough  Breeds,  having  breeding  pens 
and  grass  runs  to  accommodate  two  hundred 
head  of  breeding  stock  without  crowding. 
With  my  own  experience  and  the  assistance 
of  three  good  farmers'  wives,  decided  I  would 
handle  ten  varieties  well,  so  purchased  stock 
and  eggs  from  thorough  breeds.  After  one  sea- 
son's experience  in  rearing  (iu  all  we  had 
over  800  young)  I  found  when  culling  time 
came  I  had  very  few  good  birds  left  after  I 
had  my  own  breeders  picked  out,  so  I  decided 
to  reduce  the  number  to  eight.  After  an- 
other year's  experience  under  the  same  rear- 
ing facilities  I  was  disgusted  with  so  many 
varieties,  because  I  could  never  offer  any 
good  stock  for  sale  and  of  course  could  not  ex- 
pect good  returns. 

I  sold  off  all  my  breeds  but  three-  With  the 
returns  realized  from  all  my  varieties  sold  I 
investedit  all  in  the  three  breeds  kept.  I  also 
added  more  capital  to  it.  I  did  not  have  one- 
third  the  number  of  chickens  and  had  more 
money  in  three  varieties  than  I  formerly  had 
in  ten.  I  then  secured  the  assistance  of  five 
more  good  farmers  to  rear  stock  for  me  and 
with  my  former  facilities  raised  about  the 
usual  amount,  but  when  culling  time  comes 
find  I  always  have  birds  of  the  finest  type  for 
our  own  use  and  plenty  o  birds  left  that  I 
can  offer  to  the  trade. 

I  find  with  my  breeding  and  rearing  facili- 
ties I  can  please  my  trade, make  more  money, 
produce  better  stock,  have  less  labor  and 
trouble  from  "  quality"  than  I  actually  real- 
ized from  "quantity-" 

The  trio  of  breeds  I  retained  that  gave  me 
best  results,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  beauty 
and  general  purpose  fowls  ;  Buff  Leghorns, 
style  and  egg  machines;  Cornish  Indian 
Games,  massiveness  and  finest  broilers — G. 
W.  Einzer,  in  Poultry  Advocate. 


ROLLED  OATS.— SCRATCHING  SHEDS. 

L.  B.  Ferguson,  Louisa,  Ky. 

Your  valuable  paper  is  always  a  welcome 
visitor  to  me  and  I  derive  a  lot  of  pleasure 
and  benefit  from  it.  I  have  about  600  Barred 
Plymouth  Eocks,  of  all  sizes,  and  I  have  had 
a  most  satisfactory  season.  I  hatch  both  by 
the  natural  and  artificial  methods  and  breed 
for  utility,  but  I  try  to  keep  my  flocks  up  as 
near  the  standard  as  possible  without  sacrific- 
ing any  of  their  utility  qualities.  1  have 
seen  a  great  deal  in  your  paper  of  late  on 
"  rolled  oats  as  a  feed  for  young  chicks."  I 
use  it  and  I  find  it  one  of  the  very  best 
things.  I  think  a  great  many  fail  with  it  be- 
cause they  try  to  use  a  very  superior  quality. 
I  feed  my  young  chicks  for  the  first  two 
weeks  on  a  cake  baked  from  corn  meal,  bran, 
middlings  and  ground  oats.  After  experi- 
menting with  several  kinds  of  feeds  I  find 
this  the  best  one.  I  am  also  an  advocate  of 
scratching  sheds  to  the  breeding  pens  and  I 
have  had  much  better  results  from  their  use 
than  with  a  closed  house  entirely. 


STRAW  COLOR  ON  WHITE  BIRDS. 

TT.  D.  McXaughton,  Tompkins,  Pa. 

I  read  with  much  interest,  in  the  July 
Poultry  Keeper,  about  the  trouble  Mr.  W. 
J.  Wise,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  having  with 
his  white  fowls  assuming  a  "straw"  or 
"  brassy  "  color.  Your  theory  in  regard  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  being  responsible  for  this  may 
be  correct  in  part,  but  not  wholly.  If  you 
will  notice  the  newer  breeds,  say  the 
White  Wonders  or  Sherwoods,  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  this  discoloration  than  are  the 
Leghorns  or  Brahnias.  Xow,  I  hold  that  this 
brassy  tinge  (or  rather  the  lack  of  it  )  is  due 
more  to  breeding  than  to  the  sun.  In  proof 
of  this  I  will  say  that  I  have  a  cock,  WThite 
Leghorn,  that  has  had  free  range  all  the 
spring  and  summer.  He  is  more  than  usually 
vigorous  and  active,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
time  from  day  light  to  dark  is  in  the  sun,  yet 


COLDS  OR  GAPES. 

D.  B.  Stahlman,  Prospect,  Pa. 

As  others  are  writing  to  your  valuable  jour- 
nal, I  believe  that  I  have  a  little  experience 
that  might  be  of  interest  and  value  to  some  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  readers.  I,  as  well 
as  my  neighbors,  have  been  troubled  with  the 
so-called  gapes.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  least  part  of  what  is  called  gapes 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bad  dose  of 
cold.  Last  year  I  held  a  " post  mortem"  on 
some  of  my  chicks  that  died  with  the  gapes, 
as  I  supposed,  and  found  nothing  but  a  clot  of 
phlegm  in  the  windpipe.  I  had  left  the  chicks 
run  in  the  wet  grass  in  the  morning,  and  as 
a  Tesult  they  took  cold  and  some  of  them 
died.  This  year  I  kept  my  chicks  in  the  dry 
till  they  were  four  or  five  weeks  old,  and  I 
have  not  been  bothered  with  the  pesky  gapes. 
A  few  of  them  sniffled  a  little,  but  I  attributed 
it  more  to  cold  than  gapes.  My  experience 
has  been  to  give  the  chicks  a  good  start,  feed 
plenty  of  wholesome  food,  of  most  any  kind, 
and  of  course  keep  off  the  lice,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  to  raise  strong,  healthy  chick- 
ens. This  is  also  true  in  caring  for  old  fowls. 
Keep  their  quarters  clean,  give  good,  whole- 
some food,  even  corn,  if  not  too  much  to  fat- 
ten, and  yon  can  have  eggs  and  a  good,  tasty 
fowl  for  the  table  whenever  your  appetite 
craves  a  dainty  dish. 

[  Colds  are  often  mistaken  for  gapes.  Tha 
above  is  excellent  advice. — Ed.] 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft, 
Caps  &  Mails. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIXE,  Wind  and  Wat5£ 
Proof.   Sample  free. 

A.F  S WAJU02  Fulton  St.N.Y. 


Do  Chestnuts  Crow  in  Your  Locality?  Money 
in  them.    Write  me.  Lixes  Groo,  Westfleld,  N.  J. 

5oo  Buff  Legs  for  exhibition  and  breeding 

purposes.  Cir.  free.   W.G.  Fulton.Stewartstown.  Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER  IN  SACKS.  SI. OO  per  IOO 
Pounds.    J.  C.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.  T. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  34  YEARS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co.,)  Ind. 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers, 
known.  J.  W.  DOU  D,  TURIN,  N  Y. 

R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Cames. 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  W iney,  E.  Salem, Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER  HAY  READY  FOR  USE,  $2 

per  100  lb  sack.  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  T 

$ SAVED  on  supplies,  books,  papers,  etc.  Cata- 
logue 2c.      Supply  Agency,  Crittenden,  N.  T. 

CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  $2  per  IOO 
lbs.:  50  lbs.,  SI.IO.  Circular.  WOODHID 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PH I LADELPH I  A,  PA. 

YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR. 

A  very  fine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  being 
snipped  to  all  States.  Potts  Brothers,Parkesburg,Pa. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Customers  pleased  with  prices.stock  and  fair 
dealing.   Write      A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.    Prolific  laying  strains. 

G.E.CHALFANT.Hammonton.X.J. 

FOR  SALE — Eggs  at  SI. 50  per setti ng of  15 
of  the  Geo.  Xortbup  strain  of  Black  Minorcas. 
MRS.  J.  C.  WIRTS,  Delavan,  Wis. 

l2oo  Choice  Stock  from  all  Poultry.  Pigeons 
and  German  Hares.  Natural  colored  60  page  book, 
five  cents.  d.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Pen  of  Colden  Wyandottes 

cheap,  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Circular  free. 

d.  SCHOLZ,  Erie,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LECHORNS  Spe- 
cialty  12  years.    Also  S.  C.  Black  Legs* 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

THE  PERFECTED  IN  CUB  ATOR. -200  Eggs 

$25.00'«  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

GRIT  MACHINES  $1.00 

OR    DRAWINCS    TO     BUILD    ONE,  20c. 

Best  Machine  Ever  Invented. 
August  R.  Lorenz,  box  272, Lancaster, N.Y„ 
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OATS  AS  A  FEED  FOR  CHICKS. 

J.  H.  Davis,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio. 

My  experience  in  feeding  oats  to  chicks  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  In  fact,  after  my 
chicks  are  two  weeks  old  pin  head  oatmeal 
and  cornmeal  is  the  main  feed  until  the  birds 
are  two  to  three  months  old.  I  have  fed 
rolled  oats  to  some  extent,  hut  when  I  do  I 
crumble  the  oats  up  tine,  never  feeding  the 
whole  flakes. 

The  complaint  against  rolled  oats  is  no 
douht  a  genuine  grievance.  But  my  idea  is 
that  the  trouble  comes  from  feeding  the  whole 
flakes,  with  which  the  chicks  pack  their 
crops,  the  oats  then  swelling  do  the  mis- 
chief, by  becoming  packed  so  tight  in  the 
craw  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
forced  into  the  gizzard  by  the  regular  process 
of  nature.  This  is  the  sensible  view  to  take 
of  it.  That  the  oats,  as  oats,  are  injurious  be- 
cause they  are  rolled,  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment. 

If  those  who  feed  Tolled  oats  will  crumble 
them  up  and  then  slightly  moisten  the  mess 
with  sweet  milk,  if  obtainable,  (if  not  with 
water,)  they  will  find  rolled  oats  not  at  all 
hurtful  to  the  chicks.  But  I  advise  using  pin 
head  oatmeal  when  it  can  be  had.  And  pin 
head  oatmeal  is  the  old  style  oatmeal  used  al- 
together before  the  roller  process  oats  came  in 
use. 

When  my  chicks  first  begin  to  eat  I  feed 
dry  wheat  bread  crumbs  and  corn  bread 
crumbs  until  two  weeks  old.  Then  I  com- 
mence with  the  oatmeal,  giving  them  this 
with  corn  bread,  cornmeal  dough  and  cracked 
wheat  until  they  are  large,  enough  to  eat 
cracked  corn,  when  the  latter,  with  wheat,  is 
the  regular  and  constant  feed.  Of  course  my 
chicks  have  range  and  go  where  they  please 
inside  of  an  acre  lot  having  plenty  of  green 
stuff,  plenty  of  insects,  plenty  of  shade  and 
fresh  water.  I  do  not  provide  grit  of  any 
kind  because  it  can  be  picked  up  on  the 
place. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
an  ardent  advocate  of  cornmeal  dough,  fed 
raw  to  chicks  after  they  are  two  weeks  old. 
I  know  of  no  better  feed.  Of  course  it  must 
not  be  made  sloppy,  but  mixed  quite  dry,  so 
that  it  will  just  "  ball  up  "  in  the  hand  and 
be  crumbly  when  thrown  on  the  ground. 
Sweet  corn  meal,  mixed  with  a  little  sweet 
milk  or  water,  never  did,  nor  never  will,  hurt 
chicks.  It  is  Me  main  feed  given  chicks  on 
farms  from  the  time  they  first  began  to  eat. 
Where  complaint  has  been  made  against  raw 
corn  meal,  investigation  would  show  that  it 
was  fed  in  too  large  quantities.and  allowed  to 
lay  in  troughs  or  on  boards  and  sour,  or  was 
mixed  too  long  and  fed  after  it  had  soured. 
There  is  art,  even  in  feedingcorn  meal. 


LET  US  HEAR  FROM  FLORIDA. 

N:  C.  Baku;  Tampa,  Fla. 

I  note  in  your  reply  to  Blooniington,  111., 
in  the  July  issue,  page  319,  that  the  way  to 
learn  is  for  all  of  us  to  work  together,  as  the 
editor  does  not  know  it  all.  I,  for  one,  would 
be  very  glad  to  hear  trom  some  of  our  Florida 
poultry  raisers  through  The  Poultry 
Kkeper,  In  your  reply  to  Mrs.  J.  V.  Inver- 
ness, Florida,  you  say  to  anoint  twice  a  day 
with  equal  parts  vaseline  and  cedar  oil  for 
sore  head.  That  looks  like  quite  a  job  to  me, 
with  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  heads  to 
jcttend  to.  I  prefer  to  put  about  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  Epsom  salts  into  each  half  gallon  of 
their  drinking  water  for  a  few  days,  and  see 
them  brighten  up  and  all  the  old  sores  fall 
•off.  Again,  to  F.  B.  W.,  Tallahassee,  Fla..  I 
would  have  said  :  "  First,  in  the  Florida  cli- 
mate chicks  may  be  hatched  from  November 
to  .March  1st."  I  suppose  the  locality  would 
-decide  that  however.  I  know  I  can  Taise 
nearly  all  hatched  during  that  period  and 
lose  nearly  all  hatched  later  in  the  spring 
down  here.  Let  us  hear  more  from  Florida 
and  from  other  localities- 

[We  have  frequently  stated  that  the  labor 
is  an  item  always  to  be  considered, but  readers 
insist  on  having  remedies.  The  use  of  Epsom 
salts  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  sore  head.— 
Ed.] 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  PAY. 

Mrs.  D-  C.  Andrus,  Bridgeport,  Mich. 

I  think  onr  hens  deserve  a  little  praise  so  I 
•will  publish  their  record  for  July.  We  have 
forty  that  are  free  from  the  cares  of  a  family. 
J  do'  not  keep  a  daily  record,  but  I  sold  seven 
hundred  eggs,  layed  in  July,  besides  using  all 
1  wanted.  The  most  layed  in  one  day  was 
thirty -five,  but  August  1st  they  layed  thirty- 
seven.  Two  hens  wanted  to  sit  and  one  was 
hurt  by  a  hog.    The  hens  are  all  moulting  and 


have  layed  steadily  since  they  were  old 
enough.  We  get  eggs  every  day  in  the  year. 
We  have  bred  them  for  eight  years  for  laying. 
The  most  of  the  hens  are  Brown  Leghorns. 
They  have  the  run  of  forty  acres  two  hours  a 
day  and  are  shut  up  the  rest  of  the  time.  Their 
day  coop  has  fresh  buckwheat  straw  thrown  in 
every  morning  and  they  thrash  it.  They  have 
all  the  milk  they  want  and  plenty  of  lime. 
This  is  all  the  care  they  get  now.  In  winter 
they  have  all  the  care  needed  to  make  them 
lay.  I  have  not  had  a  sick  hen  forayear.and 
I  have  only  lost  two  chickens,  and  they  could 
never  eat  or  walk.  The  last  of  April  wo  let 
our  last  roosters  go,  and  the  29th  of  June  a 
hen  came  from  a  stolen  nest  with  four  chicks 
just  hatched.  She  could  not  go  to  the  neigh- 
bors; they  are  too  far  away.  The  Poultky 
Keeper  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  suc- 
cess.   Long  may  it  live. 


A  RECORD  HARD  TO  BEAT". 

C.  T.  Bader,  Kennon,  Wis. 

In  the  August  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  I  notice  an  egg  record  of  Mr-  W.  H. 
Davis,  Lancelot,  Pa-,  for  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1898,  and  he  wonders  how 
many  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  readers  can 
beat  it-  I  take  the  liberty  to  state  through 
the  columns  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  that  I 
can  beat  his  record  a  few  notches.  I  had  23 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  1  Brown  Leghorn 
and  12  common  hens,  sixteen  all  told,  which 
laid  202  eggs  in  January  and  191  eggs  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  averaging  twenty-four  and  nine- 
sixteenths  eegs  per  hen,  while  Mr.  Davis, 
averaged  only  fourteen  and  four-twenty-firsts 
eggs  per  hen.  Who  can  beat  me?  Do  not 
lay  my  record  on  prepared  chicken  food, 
clover  meal,  ground  bone,  etc.,  for  if  you  do 
you  are  badly  mistaken.  In  the  mornings  I 
feed  a  mash  of  bran,  middlings,  ground  corn 
and  oats,  and  in  the  afternoon  wheat,  corn  or 
oats,  whichever  I  happen  to  have. 


A  LICE  REMEDY. — BONE  MILLS. 

George  Hoagiand,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

lam  amused  at  the  different  remedies  for  lice 
given  inyourpaper,  some  somewhat  expensive 
and  amusingtoan  old  timer.  Here  is  my  simple 
remedy  :  Paint  the  roosts  with  keroseue  oil 
six  times  a  year,  and  oftener  if  possible.  The 
hens'  nests  keep  clean.  Use  sawdust,  with 
some  kerosene  oil  on  it.  We  use  one  long 
nest  of  each  coop  of  ten  fowls.  Who  has  one  ? 
The  large  poultryman  of  to-day  wants  a  ma- 
chine for  the  chopping  of  bones  by  wind 
power;  one  that  he  can  throw  bones  in  the 
hopper  and  let  the  wind  do  the  rest.  It  is 
nice  to  talk  about  grinding  bones,  but  posi- 
tively expensive  to  run  a  hand  machine  for 
large  flocks. 


MILLET  FOR  C  ICKS. 

J.  S.  Sisson,  Maysville,  Mo. 

I  would  like  to  hear  through  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  their  ex- 
perience in  feeding  millet  seed  to  young 
chicks.  I  have  used  it  this  season  and  find 
that  it  agrees  with  them,  as  I  did  not  lose  a 
chick  from  its  feed-  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  your  journal. 


BOUGHT  BIRDS. 

The  greatest  piece  of  deception  is  for  one  to 
poise  as  a  "  breeder"  of  first  prize  stock,  and 
advertise  himself  as  such,  when  he  simply 
goes  around  to  other  yards  and  buys  what  he 
can.  It  is  not  wrong  to  buy,  but  those  who 
have  deliberately  attempted  to  stand  as 
breeders,  when  they  are  really  not  such,  are 
guilty  of  deception.  They  cannot  be  induced 
to  state  from  whom  they  buy,  but  take  the 
purchased  birds  to  show  and  enjoy  all  the 
credit  as  breeders.  If  it  is  right  to  buy  it  is 
also  proper  to  make  it  known,  and  to  give  the 
real  breeder's  name.  We  know  of  a  certain 
man,  now  secretary  of  a  club,  who  has  secured 
a  reputation  as  a  leading  breeder,  by  exhibit- 
ing a  bird  that  he  bought,  but  which  served 
his  purpose  well.  Yet  this  man  is  among 
those  who  have  done  all  he  could  to  pull 
down  some  real  breeders,  and  can  make  as 
much  noise  over  his  exploits  as  any  one. 


It  will  pay  you  to  read  Cleveland  Tonltry 
Co's  (Plattsbui-y,  N.Y.)  ad.  They  report  doing 
a  "  Land  Office  Business,"  especially  in  1-4 
ton  lots  of  crushed  shells  and  grit, 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

ROYAL  STRAIN  BLK.  MINORCAS.  Winners. 
Bred  in  lineover2U  years,  from  champion  and  im- 
ported stock.  Eggs  $2.5 1  per  13.  St.  Bernard 
Dogs.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

YOUNC  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROM  B. 

Plymouth  Roc ks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
for  sale,  at  8c.  apiece.  Distance  no  objection. 
Send  for  circular.       Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

STOCK  CHEAP  now, of  finest  strains  Rose 
and  S.  C.  Br.  Leg  ,  Wh.  Leg  ,  Bar.  and  Wh. 

Rocks,  W.  Wy.,  Bl.  Langs,  and  Mins.,  Bu.  Legs,  and 
Belgian  Hares.   Cir.   W.  W.  KULP,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  In  the  lead  a3 
best  suited  for  all  purposes.  Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registry.   Prices  low. 

POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

PfJDEtSA  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
U,  U  l\       1\  SI  STAMPS  FOR  IOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys,  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, W. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

WILL  SELL 

Poultry  and  Produce  Ranch  for  C03t  of 
improvements.  Best  market  in  State.  For  cir- 
cular send  red  stamp. 

MRS.  R.T.  WOLISTON.EIkhorn, Montana. 


WANTED— By  an  experienced  man,  posi- 
tion to  take  charge  of  poultry  plant,  (or  of 

any  one  part) .  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  incuba- 
tors and  brooders.  Good  reference.  Address, 
HARRY  Ives,  General  Delivery,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BLANCHARD'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  800  fine  young 
hens  and  early  hatched  cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for 
circular.      H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Croten,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Supplies  of  Every  Description. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
I.  F.  Schott,  New  Pittsburg, Wayne  Co.,  O. 


FOR 

Fifty  White  and  S.  Wyandots,  100  B.  and  W.  P. 
Rock9,  30  B.  Minorcas.  100  Rose  and  S.  C.  Br.  and 
W.  Legs,  also  W.  Holland  Turkeys.  Prices  low. 
Stock  the  best.     Oakland  Poultry  Farm,  Kelsey,  O. 

I  ■  "f"  Clover  (Frt  prepaid  on  2001K  lots)  100  lbs.  $1.75 
Vs  \J  I    Crushed  Ovster  Shells,  $6.50  ton,  100  lbs.  $1.00 

Mica  Crystal  Grit  S7.00  a  ton  100  lbs.  $1.00 

Pure  Beef  A  Bonc.lOOlbs.  »S.0O   Cracker  Crumbs  100  lbs.  $1.50 

Ground  Beef  Scraps,  lOOIbs.  $5.50   L;ebt  Brahma  Erpp...13  for  f  S.W 

Indian  Game  Ezss....l3  for  $3.00   Pekin  Duck  Eegs  11  for  $2.*' 

CLEVELAND  POULTKY  CO.,  Plattsburg,  N.  t 


NORTHUP'SMINORCACATALOCUE,  1898 

the  most  complete  ever  published  in  descriptions, 
prices,  100U  winnings,  new  pictures  of  buildings  and 
fowls,  contains  much  information,  fully  indexed 
under  60  headings.  Rose  and  S.  C.  B.  Minorca  Cocks, 
Hens.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  bargains.  Geo.  H. 
Northup,  Box  K,  Raceville,  N.  Y., 


100  riExsixjxr  DUCKS 

And  200  Cocliorols 

Lt.  Brah.  Bar.  and  Wh.  PL  Rk.  Sil.  and  Wh.  Wyan 
Buff,  Bro.  or  Wh.  Leg.  at 

One  Dollar  Eaoh. 

Pairs,  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  at  Reasonable  prices. 
SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells  Per2ooibBag  $1  5o 
Crushed  Flint  "  200  ft   "        I  5o 

Calcite  "  200  ft  '•       i  50 

Cround  Brick  "   2K)ft   "        I  5o 

Cround  Beef  Scraps  "  10  ft  "  2  5o 
Meat  Meal  "   100  ft   "       2  5o 

Cranulated  Bone  "  100  ft   "       2  5o 

Bone  Meal  "   10"  ft   "       2  So 

Price  List  and  Samples  free.  Orders  shipped 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal 
discounts  on  large  quantities  to  dealers. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 

KNAPP~BROS~ 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  C,  White  Legs,  and  W,  Wyandottes. 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 
shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 

FABIUS.  N,  Y.  P.  O.  BOX  501. 

fetamp  for  Catalogue. 

AN  ECC  PRESERVER. 

The  only  preservative  yet  discovered  that  wilt 
keep  eggs  in  such  perfect  condition  that  they  can  be 
used  for  all  purposes  with  reliability.  Of  all  the 
methods  and  preservatives  hitherto  discovered  and 
used  for  the  keeping  of  eggs  during  summer  months 
nearly  all  have  proved  valueless.  After  years  of 
laborious  trials,  research  and  experiment  in  pre- 
serving eggs,  we  now  offer  to  the  public  a  recipe  that 
will  do  as  above  stated,  and  one  that  should  bo 
owned  bv  everv  household.  If  you  want  a  copy  of 
this  formula.  and"T'he  Western  World,"  a  10-page 
illustrated  familv  paper.one  year. send  50  cents.  Ad. 
Western  World,  83-92  W.  Jackson  St., Chicago,!!!. 
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MADISON  SQUARE  CAR  DEN,  NEW  YORK. 
Prize-winning  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Won 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Club's  Sil- 
>er  Cup,  February,  1893,  for  best  collection. 
To  clear  breeders,  from  SI. 50  each  ;  Eggs 
•2  vet  settine.  Sale  is  now  on.  Bush!  Rush! 
U»  D.  WILSON,  Box  B,  Worcester,  N.  Y, 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CHICKENS,  TUR- 
KEYS, DUCKS  AND  CEESE.  A  buyer's 
guide  Of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sale.  Plan  and  view  of  poultry  farm 
finely  Illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
e  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  cts.,  giving  meny  val- 
uable hints  on  raising  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
Farm,Delavan,Wis..  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Sr. .Drawer  A 

0FR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

8outh   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Straini.  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  lor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

A  DOLLftR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  noticed.  J«  o  circulars  sent  without  stamp- 
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With  orTrithout  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
CJardfn  »n«l  Rol>b!t  Fence,  StcelWeb  Picket  Fence 
for  lawns  and  cemeteries,  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

DE  KALD  FENCE  CO.,  81  High  St.,  CE  KALB,  ILL 

Eggs  far  Jlatctnpg 

TriOROUGriBReD. 

WE  WON  AT  PITTSBURGH  1898 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 


White 


suver  Wyantfottes,     ».  Bocks, 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEC HORNS. 

€igi)l  Aeres  Demoted  to  Poultry. 

I5ECCSSI.50.  50  ECCS  S3. 00. 

30  ECCS  S2.25.        100  ECCS  S6.00. 
Belgian  Hares  SI. 00  each. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa. 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 


Pioneer  Glover  Meal 

is  clover  hay  ground 
fine  by  a  new  process. 
It  is  the  best  known 
egg  maker,  producing 
an  abundance  of  fer- 
tile eggs. insuring  bet- 
ter hatches,  better 
chicks  and  fewer  dead 
in  shell,  as  it  contains 
every  part  of  the  egg 
and  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  vigor- 
ous development  of 
embryo  chick.  It  is 
not  cut  clover.  Prices, 
50  1bs.,n-00;  100  lbs., 
S2.00;  5  lbs.,  25  cts.,  in 
sacks.  Sample  and 
book  of  editorial  en- 
dorsements free.  Ask 
vour  dealer  for  it. 
The  Bennett 

&  Millett  Co., 
'Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


HE  BENNETT  &  5 
^-o-MlLLETT  CO,  | 

gSgjttCERNEUR.N.Y, 


THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO' 


A  new  instrument  in  the  musical  line, 
■which  can  be  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  First  through  the  mouth- 
piece, which  gives  the  sound  of  brass  instru- 
ments and  fine  tones.  Second,  by  sinking  or 
speaking  into  the  large  hole  on  the  back, 
which  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  i»  suited  to 
imitations  of  reed  instruments,  Bag-pipes, 
Punch  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
impromptu  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  will  fur- 
nish music  for  Home,  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each.  Given  free 
for  two  3-month  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
TBT  Keepee  at  15  cents  each. 


Ur-j  „  „  U      ~  «   Always  V/inners  For 
.  DranillaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sa le.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.    The  first  is  what  diphtheria  In  to 
human  beings,  and  elosefy  allied  to  that 
W  U  U  r  i  disease.   Symptoms  ure,  sneezing  like  a 
*  cold;  sliaht  watering  of  the  eyes;  run- 
iiing at  the  nostrils,  severe  ii.:',mmation 
piMimatiom    in  ti-e  throat,  canker,  swohen  head  and 
Mmminua,  eruptions  on  head  and  face.   A  breeder 
LE3        of  flslitina  same  fowl  which  from 
-™  ,  w.~,-,-   their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
WEAZN3SS.  other^.  gives  us  a  TREATMEXT, 
•which  he  says  is  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  for  the 


IP 


Br  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  giving  his  full  directions  for 
u£~  tend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  mail,/?'ee.  It 
al=o  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
P.heumatic  Lameness  like  magic  Sold  everywhere. 
Frice  35c  .  6  bottle?.  $'2.00.  Express  paid  Pamphlet  free. 
I  B  JOHNSON  A  CO.,  23  Custom  HouseSt..  Boston,  llass. 


THE  MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c,  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them.  Each  new  number  filed 
quicklv  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
price,— ah  sizes  12  Inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed bv  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. For  ''Poultry  Keeper," 
1  or  2  years,  IB  cents. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
of  this  paper. 


The  Up-to-Date  gigpft^c^: 

Can  be  kept  by  any  one.  and  every  fancy  or  market 
poultryman,  great  or  small,  should  possess  one. 


SCORE  CHART. 

September 
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It  contains  twelve  score  sheets,  one  fowls  bought 
sheet,  one  eggs  bought  sheet,  one  feed  sheet,  one 
prize  sheet  and  one  balance  sheet.  This  last  gives 
an  entire  summing  up  of  the  entire  year's  expenses 
and  incomes,  with  their  respective  gains  or  losses. 
Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 

MALLET  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  Winter  SI,  BOSlOfl 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


Maple  Farm  ^^l^ 
Duck  Yards  on  this  continent. 

TVe  have  2500  of  these  mammoth  birds  in  our  yards 
Eggs  in  season,  fertility  guaranteed.  The  new  and 
illustrated  edition  of  our  book,  "  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Duck  Culture,"  sent  as  a  premium  with  eact 
order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price  2o  cents.  Send  foi 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass, 
THE   COMPASS  WHISTLE. 


Here  is  the  truest  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  Korth  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
B  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  one 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  reDders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it!  Such  a  whistle  should  be  In  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  for  its  piercing 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief. 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  one 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  Ci>n  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 

belt,  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Free  for  two  3-month  subscribers  atli 

cents  each,  or  -with  The  Poultry  Keepeh 

one  year  for  60  cents. 


Eggs 


More  plentiful  ev- 
ery day  when  hens 
are  not  molested 
by  lice  and  other 
vermin. 

Pm  Dm  Qm  Powder 

prevents  this  most 
effectually,  and  the 
fowls  are  left  unharrassed  by  these 
annoying  pests,  and  are  free  to  derive 
benefit  from  food  and  rest.  In  con- 
sequence they  will  reward  their  owner 
by  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  powder  used.  Saves  the  lives 
of  chickens. 

P.D.Q.  Powder 

ic  in  no  -way  poisonous.    It  could 
even  be  taken  internally  -without  do- 
ing harm,  and  it  is  non-explosive. 
Sold  by  all  poultry  supply  and  hardware 
dealers,  sporting  goods  "houses,  grocers 
and  druggists.    One-pound  boxes  25c; 
five  pound  bags,  $1,   of  your  dealer. 
Postage  1  ct.  an  ounce  extra  if  of  us. 

WORCESTER    COMPOUND  CO., 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


The  C 


est  and  Best 


Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books,  for  $1,25. 

FULL  VALUE,  ©3.00. 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  even  though  the  cost  be  more.  But 
when  a  poultryman  can  get  four  of  the  best  poultry  papers  for  practical  purposes, 
and  two  such  books  as  offered  below,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  one  of 
the  papers,  it  is  a  chance  no  one  should  let  go  by. 

On  receipt  of  cash  $1.25,  we  will  send  to  any  single  address,  as  »follows : 
FAK5I-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  one  year,       price,    -    -     SI. 00. 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  in  colors,  monthly,  one  year,  price,  -  -  .50. 
IXTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  year,  price,  -  -  .50. 
A  FEW  HESS,  monthly,  one  year,       price,      -     -  .25. 

Book  BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT,  by  M.  K.  Boyer,  price,  -  -  .50. 
Book  A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY,  hy  51.  K.  Boyer,  price,    -    -  .25. 

Total,     -     --     --     --     --     --       S3. 00. 

The  four  papers  one  year  and  the  two  books,  all  post-paid,  for  $1.25.  Send  all 
orders  to  us.  The  combination  cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all 
ordered  at  one  time.  POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


INQUIRIES. 

Early  Chicks  and  Moulting.— Please 
tell  me  through  the  columns  of  Thk  Poultry 
Keeper  if  late  hatched  chicks  will  moult  as 
early  as  spring  hatched  chicks  uext  year. — 
H.  M.  0.,  Some nas,  B.  C. 

The  late  chicks  will  not  moult  asearlyas 
the  older  oues. 


When  to  Commence  with  Broilers. — 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 
when  to  commence  raising  broilers'/ — (Mrs.) 
G.  W.  S.,  Palmer,  Kansas. 

Any  time  after  September  1  st  and  until 
April  1st.  It  is  well  to  make  the  first  hatch 
a  practice  one. 


Brewers'  Grains. — I  can  buy  brewers' 
grains  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  wheat 
costs  me  Si. 50  per  100.  Which  would  you 
prefer  as  grain  under  these  conditions? — C. 
E.  H.,  Opo  Fino,  California. 

The  brewers'  grains,  as  they  are  fully  as 
good  at  equally  the  same  prices. 


Using  Pepper. — In  the  May  1 5th  issue  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Braceville,  Ontario,  gave  a  roup 
cure.  He  said,  "When  I  notice  any  of  my 
fowls  attacked  with  roup  I  give  them  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper  and  milk  twice  a  day,  and 
I  have  always  found  it  a  sure  cure."  Does  he 
give  a  teaspoon ful  of  pepper  to  each  chick  or 
how  many?— H.  K.  P.,  Estrap, Oregon. 

He  probably  means  a  teaspoon  ful  for  a 
brood  of  chicks. 

Irish  Orf.ys.  —  What  breed  is  the  Irish 
Greys  ?  My  neighbor  has  a  flock  of  them  and 
they  are  a  good  looking  fowl.  What  are  their 
qualities  and  are  they  profitable  1 — V«  H., 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  such  recognized  breed.  We 
presume  they  are  a  variety  of  Pit  Games. 


New  Orleans  as  a  Market.— Will  yon 
please  tell  me  something  of  New  Orleans  as  a 
nyarket  for  poultry  1 — H.  E.  I,.,  Adrain, 
Minn. 

It  is  an  excellent  market,  as  chickens  are 
largely  consumed  in  that  section,  but  we  do 
not  know  the  prices. 


How  to  Feed.— I  have  a  flock  of  80  or  90 
hens  and  I  give  them  all  the  care  that  I  can. 
I  get  only  two  or  three  eggs  each  day.  Please 
let  me  know  how  to  feed  to  get  eggs.  Do  yon 
feed  any  poultry  food,  such  as  bones,  shells, 
6alt  and  pepper?— C.  A.,  Bowmanstown,Pa. 

See  special  article  in  this  issue.  You  prob- 
ably feed  too  much. 


The  Chicks  Die  — What  is  the  matter 
with  my  chicks?  I  lose,  four  or  five  a  day.  I 
feed  them  cracked  corn,  oatmeal  and  old 
bread.  When  about  one  week  old  their  wings 
begun  to  drag  on  the  ground.  Those  are  the 
ones  that  die  first.  I  keep  the  coop  clean  and 
no  lice  or  rats  can  be  found.  Which  is  the 
best  way  to  fatten  chickens  when  they  are 
three  months  old  for  market?—  F.  N.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Yon  probably  feed  too  much  on  grain,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  look  for  large  lice  on  their 
heads.  Feed  more  meat,  bone  and  grass.  To 
fatten  chicks  feed  them  four  times  a  day,  on 
a  variety  of  food,  confining  them  in  yards. 


Muscovy  Ducks.— Please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  through  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  1.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I 
can  purchase  a  Muscovy  drake  that  is  within 
reasonable  distance  of  this  place  ?  I  live  abont 
250  miles  south  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  2.  Will 
Muscovy  drakes  and  common  ducks  make  a 
good  Crots?  3.  How  can  the  young  ducks  of 
this  cross  be  distinguished  from  common 
ducks? — J.  M.  N.,  Nashville,  Mo. 

1.  We  know  of  none  in  your  section;  ad- 
dress T.  Fairer  Hack  ham,  Orange,  N.  J.  2. 
The  cross  is  a  good  one  for  market  but  the 
progeny  is  sterile.  3.  They  cau  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  color  and  sine. 


Marking  Chicks.— I  am  a  subscriber  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper, and  I  take  the  liberty 


of  asking  you  a  question  in  reference  to  poul- 
try which  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  fiud 
mentioned  in  your  paper  and  that  is — how  to 
mark  young  chicks?  I  have  been  buying  eggs 
from  different  parties,  bought  a  punch  and 
tried  marking  them  between  the  toes,  but 
they  grow  together.  Kindly  let  me  know  if 
there  is  any  wav  of  marking  them  and 
oblige?— J.  T.  S.,  Philadelphia,  .  a. 

The  marker  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore, 
912  Kementer  street,  Philadelphia,  will  mark 
them.  Perhaps  you  did  not  do  the  work 
completely. 


Poultry  Houses. — Ducks. — 1.  I  have  two 
poultry  houses  12x10  feet,  and  one  14x8  feet. 
Now  I  am  going  to  build  three  more  houses 
each  12x12  feet.  How  many  chickens  ought 
1  to  keep  in  each  one?  I  have  Black  Miuor- 
eas,  Leghorns  and  some  Burl'  Cochins.  2. 
Which  is  the  best  way  to  fatten  ducks?  3. 
I  bought  six  sittings  of  duck  eggs  from  a 
farmer  for  the  White  Pekin.  There  are  six 
large  black  ducks  and  the  rest  are  white,  but 
the  white  ones  are  very  small.  I  will  get 
some  Pekins  from  some  poultry  raiser  this 
fall.— T.  P.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

1.  A  house  12x12  feet  should  not  contain 
over20  fowls  if  they  are  to  have  plenty  of 
room  for  scratching.  2.  Feed  four  times  a 
day,  giving  cooked  potatoes,  chopped  grass 
and  commeal.  3.  The  eggs  were  not  from 
pure-bred  stock. 

What  Male  to  Use.— I  have  twenty-four 
Plymouth  Rocks,  hatched  March  24th,  and 
they  began  laying  July  26th — four  months 
and  two  days  old.  Now  for  next  January  and 
spring  incubator  eggs,  which  will  be  the  best 
„  roosters,  regardless  of  stock  except  for  broil- 
ers, to  get  a  yearling  Plymouth  Rock  or  In- 
dian Game,  or  other  breeds?  Would  you  use 
a  cockerel  or  one  two  years  old  next  spring 
for  fertility  and  strength? — Barnie. 

Use  the  Plymouth  Rock — never  cross  your 
fowls.  Get  a  male  at  least  twelve  months 
old. 

Ailment  of  Turkeys.— I  have  a  flock  of 
nearly  half  grown  turkeys  which  until  re- 
cently have  been  quite  healthy.  Now  several 
seem  to  be  diseased  .  They  eat  bnt  little  and 
are  sleepy,  their  gills  are  pale  and  sometimes 
quite  cold.  They  have  no  lice.  I  use  Persian 
Insect  Powder  and  I  take  pains  that  they 
should  not  be  troubled  with  vermin.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  rid  my  flock  of 
this  disease?  They  have  clean  houses  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  grit.— A.  G.,  Sodus, 
Mich. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  cause, as  you  give 
no  details  of  management.  It  is  possible  that 
you  are  overfeeding,  or  the  large  lice  on  the 
heads  may  be  at  fault.  Anoint  heads  with 
melted  lard  and  give  no  food  other  than  that 
which  they  can  pick  up. 


Duck  Eggs  not  Hatching. — Why  do  the 
duck  eggs  not  hatch?  I  had  eight  Pekin 
ducks,  four  drakes,  four  ducks,  and  they  did 
not  lay  in  the  winter.  I  set  thirty-three 
eggs  under  hens;  only  nine  hatched  and  only 
two  had  dead  ducks  in  them.  The  eggs  were 
layed  in  May  and  June  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place  on  the  ground.  Why  do  the  Pekin 
ducks  eat  the  eggs  when  they  are  sitting? 
How  many  drakes  should  I  keep? — (Mrs.)  A. 
M.  W.,  Se'lma,  Gal. 

You  are  feeding  your  ducks  on  too  much 
grain.  Pekins  do  not  eat  eggs  particularly; 
there  is  something  wrong  in  your  feeding. 
One  drake  with  six  ducks  is  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 


Fed  to  Dfjlth. — I  have  trouble  with  my 
chickens  They  have  done  well  upto  about  a 
week  ago,  but  they  have  lost  their  appetite 
and  drink  considerable  water  and  they  seem 
to  mope  around  from  place  to  place.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  bowel  trouble  or 
any  lice.  They  have  had  free  range  of  ground 
and  they  have  been  fed  on  wheat. cracked  corn 
and  ground  feed  consisting  of  ground  corn 
and  oats,  bran  and  middlings  mixed.  After 
they  have  been  sick  a  couple  of  days  their 
combs  turn  dark. — W.  N.,  Northville,  Mich. 

Why  you  should  feed  so  much  grain  in 
summer  to  chickens  on  a  rinse  is  a  mystery. 
They  have  indigestion.  Fowls  need  nothing 
if  ou  a  range.    You  have  overfed  them. 


Worms.— Feeding.  -  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  intestinal  worms  in  young  chicks?  What 
causes  them?  In  multitudes  of  counsellors 
there  is  confusion  on  the  subject  of  feeding. 
One  quart  a  day  for  ten  or  twelve  fowls  - 
which?  If  one  has  twenty  times  ten  it 
makes  a  difference.  Agaiu.  we  are  later  told 
to  feed  nothing  in  summer.  Where?  Under 
what  conditions?— L.  W.  W.,  Honotosassa,. 
Florida. 

Where  worms  come  from  is  filth.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  spirits  turpentine  and  one  of  sul- 
phur, given  three  times  a  week  in  the  food  to 
twelve  fowls,  is  considered  a  remedy.  See  art- 
icle in  this  issue  on  feeding.  There  can  be- 
no  rules  for  feeding,  as  no  two  hens  are  alike. 

Chicks  in  a  Brooder.— I  had  nineteen 
chicks  in  a  brooder  and  the  heat  was  from 
ninety  to  ninety-five.  I  fed  oat  meal,  rolled 
oats  and  pin  head.  I  never  saw  livelier  chicks 
for  two  weeks.  I  could  almost  see  them  grow. 
Commencing  the  third  week,  two  or  three 
are  getting  droopy  and  they  seem  to  lose 
strength.  Notoneof  them  have  bowel  trouble. 
They  lose  their  activity  and  then  pine  away. 
At  night,  when  they  go  to  roost,  the  heat  will 
runup  to  ninety-live.  I  cannot  understand 
why,  after  being  so  lively  and  well,  they 
should  begin  to  die  after  fourteen  days.  I  lay 
it  to  too  much  heat.  They  are  incubator 
chicks,  are  kept  in  a  brooder  house,  and  do 
not  go  out  on  the  ground.  The  pen  is  6x10 
feet,  and  the  floor  is  dirt  with  a  covering  of 
fine  hay  and  straw. — A  Reader. 

You  give  no  details  of  feeding,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  assist  you,  as  you  leave 
us  to  guess  at  your  treatment.  It  may  be  too 
much  food,  or  food  not  snthciently  varied  or 
too  much  heat.  Look  for  large  lice  ou  the 
heads. 


Killed  with  Grain  in  Summer.— Four 
weeks  ago  I  bought  fifty-eight  spring  pullets, 
and  after  looking  them  over  and  finding  no 
lice,  I  put  bnhach  on  each  one  and  put  them 
on  a  run  30x65  feet.  I  gave  them  an  iron 
tonic  to  make  blood  (two  tablespoon fuls  to  a 
gallon  of  water),  one  quart  of  vinegar  and  a 
handful  of  rusty  nails,  to  tone  them  np.  For 
feed  I  first  gave  them  cracked  corn, then  whole 
cron,  with  a  morning  feed  of  corn  meal,  bran 
and  an  advertised  food,  mixed  with  boiling 
water,  and  once  a  week  raw  meat  and  ground 
bone,  with  oyster  shells  always  on  the  floor  in 
a  neat  box.  Now,  after  one  week,  I  noticed 
one  standing  around  watching  the  others  eat- 
ing well  and  drinking,  but  not  healthy,  so  I 
caught  it  and  looked  it  over,  and  the  only 
thing  I  noticed  was  that  it  was  so  lijiht  that  it 
seemed  to  be  wasting  away.  A  dose  of  castor 
oil  did  no  good  and  it  finally  died.  Since  that 
I  have  lost  four.  Can  you  help  me  so  I  will 
lose  no  more?  They  have  a  run  on  three 
acres  and  are  not  confiued  at  all.— F.  F.  S  , 
Summit,  N.  J. 

[The  cause  is  due  to  your  feeding  so  much 
grain,  which  has  caused  indigestion.  Give  no 
food  at  all  in  summer  except  that  picked  up 
on  the  range. — Ed.] 


HORSE  HAIR  FOR  GAPES. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Russell,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information 
in  the  paper  about  raising  poultry.  I  lost  a 
number  of  chicks  in  the  spring  with  tho 
gapes.  I  think  the  best  remedy  is  a  horse 
hair,  if  any  one  can  succeed  in  using  it-  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  experiment  with  it 
and  have  my  chicks  live. 


Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  yon  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  any  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Tables,"  "Poultry  for  Profit,'' 
(Jacobs);  or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  attbrd  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  the  "Illustrator  (Quarterly." 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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Invention  of 
C.  A.  McFETRIDCE. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE 

Star  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company, 

Box  iO,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

THE~  VICTOR 

fj  INCUBATOR 


II  huv: 


^Hatches  Cliiekens  by  Steam 
■   Absolutely  self-reeiilntinir. 
Tilts  simplest,    most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  tirst-clnss  Hatcher 
in  the  market.   Circulars  free. 
GEO.  LIITLL,  CO..  Unincy.lll. 


T  SWEAR 


as  yon 
_    did  last 
Incubator  nod  theu  not  do  it. 
Nothing  like  starting  ri^tit. 
iiu.^-ilt  you  want  to  start  rigbt 
££3l£&£'A»d  stay  righl  buy  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

!KJ  M.nle  so  the  veriest  novice  can't  fail 
=5,9  with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
^j^Jilots  the  rest.   We  send  a  SS4  page 
tells  all 
,■  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  A  i5,  Quincy,  111. 


!-g--3~0l)R  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 
jSs  prore  it  if  you  use  it.  bend  6c  for 
t  .10-  new  128  patie  catalog  and  study  the  . 
^jESll  merits  of  our  machines.  Hasvalu- 
sLll  &  able  points onurtilicial  incubation 
1  -and  poultry  culture  generally. 
'?  J  i  We  manufacture  a  greater  vari- 
'/  J  Bty  of  Incubators'  and  Brooders 
&  than  any  other  tirm.  Sizes  fiOto 
800.  Prices  from  $8.00  to  *70.00. 
Testimonials  by  DES  MOINES  INCB.  CO. 
the  yard.— 1— 


•Box  -17""DEBM0iNES7lO^8 

TFEOAISV  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST    in    the    WORLD.    At  the 

Wasnin_'ion.  I).  ('..  Poultry  show,  held 
in  Jan.  li;.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cutters  took  first  premium.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circular*-  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 

A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Batter  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

lmi  know  how  to  run  the  fousi- 


-  :j  There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

nit  nine  out  of  ten  fail  in  it  b.i- 
■  nise  Uiey  do  not  know  the 
Secret  0£  riacce wit  11  Poultry  or  how  to  wet  The 
Money  in  Hens.  IJo  you  know  how  to  get-it  ? 
Our  new  poultry  hook  will  tell  you  how,  H  tells  you 
uLL  about  Poultry.  Explains  why  a  low  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  full.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  b'arm  and  Poultry  paper  ''Way- 
side Gleanings,"  3  mos.  for  1U  cent?*.  Address. 
P.B.  Wayside  Pub.Co.,Clintonviile,Conn. 


{ 


H  Incubators. 

J  Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
A  Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
j  Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes, 

Our   1898  CATALOCUE 

I  tells  you  all  about  the 
J  WORLD  SCREATEST  IN- 
i  CUBATORS  and  BROOD- 
I  ERS.  Send  for  one.  All 
\  Machines  Warranted. 


BUFFS    ONLY      Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

eoekerols  and  pullet*;  Plymouth  Hock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  *1  oa'oh.  Eggs  £1  per  lo.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCDTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 


4  Ilk  FJtl:rrin^C,H«.T/'T^.TmTi.rnr^nt.r.^rt* 
B  All  At-i*u»iiiuu.-.C»rts.LAUOUl.Ni!  CASILK  A. 
I  ~W  Wii.-fiir/le,.  NtwO.mes.  M.pic.l  Illu.U.n, 
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The  Monitor  Incubator 

I  Large  m.  Cat.  for  stamp; 
\  tells  about  the  profits  ol 
poultry  raising-  The  Mokitoii  Co. 

Mood  us.  Conn 


loultry  Supplies 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  lienltliy.  It 
will  make  young  pullets  lay  curly.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  tor  moulting  lien*",  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  puie.  High!/  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.   ^so  other  kind  like  it. 


P< 
In  greatest  variety  and  any  quantity.  We  hand- 
le  everything  that  tends  to  rnuke  the  poultry 
business  pleasant  and  profitable,  llnneC  ut- 
ter**, Incubators,  Crushed  Oyster  Shell*,  Grit,  Heat 
Meul*,  Keel'  Scrap,  Hone,  Drinking  Founluln*, 
I'miltry  Netting,  Condition  Powder,  etc. 
TUT  PI  nilCD  UIV  ready  fr.r  u.-e-tric  great  winter 
UU  I  ULUVLn  nfll  greenf  L  1 1  75perl001b.sack. 
Bend  for  illustrated  catalogue  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  Eiiicott  Street,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 


WM  H.WIGMORE. 

No.6.  Capon  izing  Set.. 

■     PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  t>        _    ,  j 

WITlf  FULL. INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL.  PRICE  2.00  >1| 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
tiny  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  epgs 
is  very  high.  Itassures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  teed  dealeis  or  by  inaiL 

II" yon  can't  Ket  it  send  to  us.  Ask  first 

One  pack.  &*>  els.  live  $1.  Large  2-lb.  can  $1.20,  Six  (  ons 
Exp.  paid.  Si  Sarin  )<•  of  Bkst  Poultry  Paper  sent  f i  ee 
L  S,  JOHNSON  &  CO. .  22  Custom  Houst*  St.,  Boston.  Mass 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

Very  choice  selection  of  this  popular 
breed  now  ready  for  shipment.  Prices 
reasonable     Stock  can  be  registered. 

POTTS  BROS.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


MADISON  SQUARE  CARDEN,  NEW  YORK. 
Prize- winning  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Won 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Club's  Sil- 
ver Cup,  February,  1898,  for  best  collection. 
To  clear  breeders,  from  SI. 50  each  ;  Eggs 
$2  per  setting.  Sale  is  now  on.  Rush!  Hush! 
J.  D.  WILSON.  Box  B,  Worcester.  N.  Y, 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies* 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  ol  all  kinds 
a  specialty.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 
R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

WITH  TH1 

WOODEN  HEN 


,  Lowest  Priced 
Hatcher  made. 


THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 
Thousands  io   successful  oper- 
ation.    Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger   percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
at  less  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher 


Most  efficient  -small  Incuhator  ever 
invented.  Perfect  in  everv  detail. 
Just  the  thing  for  poultrr  raiding 


w  J  on  a  small  scale.  28  egg  capacity.    Catalogue  free. 
CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Pateotee  and  Sole  Manufacturers, "'j  1  4  to  122  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILla 


MANN'S  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 


Cut  all  kinds  of  green  and  dry  bone  fast,  fine  and  easy. 


-  bt 


douhit'- 1  lie  egg*.  Makes  heus  lay  in  winter  when 
price.    Makes  little  chicks  grow  fast.     Makes  early 
t  high  pi  i<  e  broilers. 


egg.-*  ere  at  thei 

inter-  of  pullet  i*    IVi'aKesthe  early  mail 

Mann's  Clover  Cutters  ^'^^.iri  '^':":  ''■'■V.'i'.a^reJ 

est  cutters  made.  Cut  all  tdndB  of  hay.  clover  and  grass,  green  oi 
dry.  One  turn  of  the  wheel  makes  12cuts;  only  one  knife  t<>  keej 
iu  order;  nai'e.  proctleftl  and  durable.    iVIee,        and  (110. 

Mann^sSwinging  Feed  Trays^Z ^ V^"! .'.r'^^'or 


I  •  MANNS l 
fcRANrrel 

(<RY5TAt}J 

\tGRIT.  J 


roost  on  them.   1  hey  "live  Iced 
Mann 's  Granite  Crystal  Grit 


st  food.   (-'reuteM  dlgeath 
the  hen's  time.   Cash  or 

-  F.  W.  MANN 


l,elear  grit"  no  dirt,  full  of  sharp  L 
»mert)  that,  cut  and  grrind  the  m 
ii  promoter  known.    Keed  it  aud  save 
nstallments.  <  'atttlogue  tree. 

x  57,  M1LF0RU,  MASS. 


liilil 

i  of  grass  and  other  fjreen  loot!  H 

..ii.'t   !    it     in   ill.'  *£V  i  1 1 1  I  -V  W  1 1 ,  ■  Tl  H 


Hens  consume  large  quantities! 

when  they  c  an  get  it.    They  can't  get  it  in  the  winter  "when 
every  green  thing  is  frozen  u*>.    Our  Vegetable  and  Root 
Cutter  supplies  these  deficiencies.  It  cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
ami  vegetables — beets,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  potatoes, 

etc.,  into  fine  pieces  like  anpjle  worms.  All  fowls,  bij;  and  littl".  eat  them 
easily  and  preedily  and  thrive  \ijiou  them.  They  double  the  e-_'sr  crop 
ami  in nke  hens  lay  in  the  middle  of  w  inter  w  hen  engs  are  worth  the 
most  money.  Feeding  roots  thus  prepared  saves  Win  of  the  grain  feed. 
Thev  turn  easy,  cut  fast  and  last  indefinitely.  One  will  pay  I'm*  itself 
quickly  in  the  increase  of  eptrs  it  will  produce.  Made  in  four  sizes. 
\   Price,  Si.  and  up     Leading  poultrynien  aud  editors  endorse  it. 
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ABOUT  PRICES. 

A  reader  at  Pembertnn,  N.  J.,  writes  th.-it 
the  prices  quoted  and  those  offered  by  dealers 
do  not  agree,  and,  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  to  know  something  of  prices,  we  give 
the  letter  for  purpose  of  reply,  as  follows  : 

I  have  been  a  subscriberto  your  paper  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  take  the  privilege  of 
asking  you  for  a 
little  information 
about  the  market- 
ing of  ducks.  I 
have  some,  that  are 
old  enough  to  kill, 
and  all  that  I  can 
get  offered  me  is 
ten  cents  a  pound, 
which  I  thought 
was  very  low,  in 
fact  too  low  to  give 
me  any  comfort. 
Now,  the  differ- 
ence between  the 
price  offered  me 
and  the  price  you 
quoted  a  gentle- 
man received  for 
so  n«  ( which  was 
18  c3iits)proni;ited 
me  to  write  you, 

•for  I  thought  there 
surely  must  be  a 
mistake  in  the 
quotations  of  my 
dealer. 

Now,  can  yon 
give  me  the  ad 

•  dress  of  a  good,  re- 
liable dealer,  one 
that  T  could  ship 
to  without  having 
to  let  my  poultry 
be  handled  by  tivo 
or  three  dealers  ? 

Also,  please  in- 
form me  about  fat 
tening  ducks. 
Should    they  be 

•placed in  confine- 
ment or  be  permit- 
ted to  run  at  large? 

We  can  only  give 
quotations  from 
the  market  re- 
ports. When  a 
price  is  given  at  7 
to  10  cents  no  one 
notices  the  seven 
but  expects  to  re- 
ceive the  ten.  The 
highest  prices  are 

"for  "  choice,  A  Xo. 
1  goods."  Superior 
young  ducks,  such 

:as  fat  Pekins  not 
over  ten  weeksold 

;are  very  scarce, 
and  bring  extra 
prices. 

In  regard  to  the  address  of  a  commission 
merchant  we  can  only  state  that  we  have  no 

means  of  learning  the  addresses  unless  they 
=are  sufficiently  enterprising    to  advertise. 

Even  if  we  knew  a  reliable  man  we  would  not 
:reeommend  him  because  in  every  case  where 


we  have  done  so.  and  any  dissatisfaction 
arose,  we  came  in  for  some  of  tha  hard  feel- 
ings. Our  duty  is  to  state  how  to  raise  poultry. 
We  do  not  know  who  buys,  nor  could  we  se- 
lect the  "  best "  men  as  we  do  not  care  to  be 
responsible. 

Ducks  can  be  fattened  by  placing  them  to- 
gether in  yards,  not  coops,  giving  them  clean 
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First  Prize  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cock,  Creat  Madison  Square  Carden  Show,  New  York  City 
Owned  by  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  New  York. 


straw  for  bedding  at  night,  under  shelter. 
Feed  themon  soft  food,  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  at  a  meal,  three  times  a  day,  the  meal  to 
be  composed  of  cooked  potatoes  or  turnips, 
thickened  with  equal  parts  of  eornrueal  and 
bran,  allowing  between  meals  gms~,  chopped 
fine,  or  chopped  clover  hay,  seai-ded  Give' 


plenty  of  water  for  drinking.  The  ducks 
should  be  fat  in  ten  days. 

A  great  many  fowls  bring  low  prices  in 
market  because  of  not  being  properly  dressed, 
or,  if  alive,  from  crowding  them  in  the  coops. 
Bear  in  mind  that  only  the  best  brings  the 
best  prices.   

MR.  WILSON'S 
PRIZE  BUFF 
P.  ROCKS. 

The  name  of  Mr. 
J.  E>.  Wilson,  of 
Worcester,  N.  Y., 
is  a  household 
word  with  Buff 
Plymouth  Peeks. 
At  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  he 
made  almost  a 
"'  clean  sweep," 
and  he  has  repeat- 
edly swept  the 
decks  of  prizes  at 
theleadingshows. 
To  win  atthe  great 
Madison  Square 
Garden  show,  X. 
York  city,  one 
most  have  the 
best  cf  lirds,  hut- 
Mr.  Wilscn  lias  at 
times  almest  walk 
ed  away  wilh  hon- 
ors. And  ftct  enly 
are  his  birds  up  to 
show  ret  nirement 
tut  are  hf.roy  an<i 
adapted  fcr  prac- 
tieal  purpeses.- 
Many  cf  the  test 
birds  owned  by 
other  breeders  are 
frcm  his  strain, 
and  hecan  seldom 
go  to  a  show  with - 
out  con  peting 
against  bii-'s  from 
his  own  stock. 
Mr  Wilson  has 
been  a  patron  of 
The  Poultry 
Keepeti  for  years 
and  we  have;  yet 
to  receive  the  first 
complaint  against 
him,  which  is  cer- 
tainly strong  evidence  of  his  reliability.  As 
his  yards  are  full  now  those  desiring  pnre - 
bred  Bufi"  Plymouth  Eocks-  should  not  delay 
until  spring. 


Bead  the  advertisements, 
arid  sweet. 


They  are-  short 
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Incubators  and  Brooders. 


SOME   POINTS   ON    HATCHING  AND 
RAISING  YOUNG  POULTRY. — CARE 
AND    FEEDIN  G.— RULES 
WHICH  SHOULD  BE  OB= 
SERVED. 

This  issue  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  propose  to  hatch  and 
raise  early  broilers  for  market.  We  propose 
to  give  causes  of  failure  as  well  as  methods  to 
be  followed  for  success. 

Broilers  for  the  early  market  are  hatched 
in  incubators  and  raised  in  brooders.  This  is 
becoming  quite  an  industry.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  is  the  time  necessary  to 
learn  how  to  successfully  raise  the  chicks. 
It  is  not  a  fully  developed  trade,  as  only  one 
person  in  ten  escapes  reverses  at  s^me  period. 

The  loss  of  chicks  is  less  on  Idry,  cold  days 
than  during  periods  wuen  the  weather  is 
somewhat  mild.  This  fact  has  been  so  well 
established  that  the  experienced  broiler  rais- 
ers are  beginning  to  regulate  their  houses  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  One  reason  why 
chicks  thrive  best  in  the  brooders  on  cold 
days  is  because  sufficient  heat  is  provided  to 
combat  the  cold  and  the  chicks  are  made 
comfortable,  being  carefully  kept  inside. 

The  attempt  to  economize  in  space  has  led 
to  loss  also.  The  majority  of  persons  show  a 
disposition  to  keep  as  many  chicks  on  the 
space  occupied  by  a  brooder  as  possible.  Na- 
ture does  tor  them  just  what  the  owner 
should  do,  thins  them  out.  If  not  over  twenty- 
five  chicks  are  together  they  will  thrive  bet- 
ter than  when -in  lots  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
and  more  chicks  will  be  marketed.  It  does 
not  pay  to  economize  on  space  when  the  pen- 
alty is  loss  of  chicks. 

The  problem  of  ventilation  is  yet  unsolved. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that  chicks 
should  not  be  exposed  outside  at  all,  while 
others  contend  that  it  is  necessary  to  success 
that  the  house  be  well  ventilated  and  that 
the  chicks  be  allowed  in  the  yards.  Both  are 
correct.  If  the  wind  is  in  such  a  direction 
that  no  draughts  come  down  on  the  chicks, 
and  no  warmth  in  the  house  is  carried  away, 
it  is  well  enough  to  ventilate,  but  when  ven- 
tilation brings  cold  draughts  (especially  on 
damp  days)  the  chicks  will  take  cold.  And 
as  a  cold  shows  its  efl'ects  nearly  always  on 
the  bowels,  the  cause  is  attributed  to  the 
food,  when  the  real  cause  is  that  the  chicks 
have  been  chilled.  It  is  difficult  to  convince 
most  persons  that  as  the  chicks  are  always 
close  to  the  floo.-  they  get  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Winter  is  a  season  when  the  most  vigorous 
of  all  animals  seek  warmth.  Chicks  are  not 
intended  by  nature  to  be  hatched  during  a 
cold  season.  The  very  fact  that  a  chick  is 
hatched  at  a  temperature  of  103  degrees  is 
sufficient  proof  that  it  caunotendure  the  cold. 
To  keep  the  brooder  at  ninety  degrees  (the 
proper  temperature),  and  compel  the  chicks  to 
emerge  into  a  cold  room,  is  too  great  a  change. 

(  hicks  will  not  stay  in  a  dark  location. 
Adult  fowls  detest  a  dark  poultry  house,  and 
will  brave  the  storms  outside  rather  than  re- 
main in  a  gloomy  and  dark  place.  The  chick 
is  of  the  same  inclination.  When  it  leaves 
the  brooder  (which  is  (lark)  and  comes  into 
the  light,  it  only  returns  to  the  brooder  when 
compelled  to,  and  it  may  then  have  been 
chilled  severely.  It  is  necessary  then  to  have 
the  brooder  in  a  room,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  not  lower  than  sixty  degrees. 

We  once  placed  six  brooders  in  a  room  20x20 
feet,  with  a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
The  room  was  kept  at  an  even  temperature, 
and  it  was  in  a  building  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  month  was  February,  'lhere 
were  400  little  chicks  in  the  room,  each 
brooder  containing  about    scveuty  chicks. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 

The  windows  were  raised  five  minutes  in  the 
morning,  and  again  about  sundown,  when 
the  stove  was  fixed  for  the  night.  The 
brooders  had  lamps,  but  they  were  turned 
down  low.  Out  of  that  lot  of  chicks  we  lost 
only  twenty-eight.  They  remained  in  the 
room  until  they  were  six  weeks  old  when 
they  were  transferred  to  a  farm  near  Elgin. 
The  result  convinced  us  that  a  warm  and 
comfortable  room  was  of  great  importance. 

Exercise  should  be  provided  for.  The  floor 
in  the  case  above  mentioned  was  kept  covered 
with  straw,  eutto  half-inch  lengths,  in  which 
millet  seed  was  scattered.  The  floor  being  of 
boards  the  chicks  were  always  dry.  They 
scratched  for  the  seed,  were  busy,  and  grew 
very  rapidly,  no  leg  weakness  appearing 
among  them.  They  were  given  anything 
they  would  eat,  and  were  fed  four  times  a 
day,  the  principle  substance  given  being  corn 
meal,  bran,  sifted  ground  oats  and  ground 
meat,  scalded.  Wheat  and  cracked  com 
were  added  as  soon  as  they  could  eat  it.  The 
most  important  point  was  never  to  allow  a 
chick  to  get  wet.  Water  was  given  in  a  ves- 
sel that  only  permitted  the  dipping  of  their 
beaks  into  the  water.  Green  food  was  given 
sometimes,  but  it  was  too  expensive  in  winter- 

The  eggs  used  in  hatchiug  out  chicks 
should  be  from  hens  that  are,  active  and  vigor- 
ous. Hardiness  is  the  prime  factor  in  the 
matter,  and  a  good  start  with  strong  stock 
leaves  half  the  battle  won-  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  eggs  be  used  from  inbred 
stock,  or  from  hens  that  are  subject  to  ail- 
ments, as  constitutional  defects  are  easily 
transmitted.  To  prove  this,  select  for  breed- 
ing purposes  a  male  that  is  healthy,  but  that 
has  some  peculiarity,  such  as  a  twisted  comb. 
When  the  chicks  are  old  enough  to  exhibit 
their  combs,  the  chances  are  that  every  chick 
will  have  a  twisted  comb.  Such  experiments 
with  the  male  have  been  made  often  enough 
to  fully  demonstrate  the  importance  of  select- 
ing the  eggs  with  great  care. 

WHY  EGGS  DO  NOT  HATCH. 

The  principal  loss  with  breeders  is  in  hatch, 
ing,  not  that  the  incubators  are  at  fault,  but 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  fertile  eggs. 
There  may  be  "  more  blanks  than  prizes." 
When  one  must  buy  four  eggs,  each  costing 
three  cents,  the  first  cost  of  producing  a  chick 
may  be  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  food 
required  to  carry  it  to  a  marketable  age.  It 
is  on  the  super-abundance  of  worthless  eggs 
that  all  the  hopes  are  shattered.  The  hatch- 
ing of  chicks  in  mid-winter,  either  by  hens 
or  by  incubators,  is  something  that  keeps  the 
operator  in  doubt  until  the  hatch  is  over, 
whether  he  will  have  the  egg  drawer  "  alive" 
with  chicks  or  have  to  carry  out  the  eggs  iu 
large  baskets  to  be  buried. 

The  reasons  for  the  loss  of  chicks  dying  in 
the  shell  are  too  numerous  to  be  known,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  the  cause.  Neither  the 
hen  nor  the  incubator  fails  to  lose  chicks  in 
that  manner.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
causes.  Eggs  from  immature  pullets,  cock 
too  fat,  hens  loo  fat,  hens  beginning  to  moult, 
shells  of  eggs  too  thick,  cock  with  frosted 
comb,  cock  inactive,  feeding  highly  seasoned 
food,  lack  of  exercise  of  hens,  exposing  the 
eggsjust  when  the  chicks  are  coming  out, 
lack  of  bulky  food  for  hens,  natural  weakness 
of  parents,  inbreeding,  lack  of  vigor  in  male, 
inherent  lack  of  vitality  in  chicks,  too  close 
and  persistent  sitting  by  the  hen,  thus  over- 
heating the  eggs;  hens  once  affected  with 
roup,  cockerel  not  matured.  The  above  are 
only  a  few  causes.  If  eggs  are  collected  from 
all  sources  (as  is  done  for  incubators)  it  is  an 
utter  impossibility  toavoid  securing  eggs  that 
will  allow  chicks  to  develop  but  which  can- 
not get  out-  To  know  the  exact  cause  of 
failure,  in  each  case,  is  too  much  for  any  liv- 
ing human  being. 

The  majority  of  failures      not  due  to  the 
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incubators  hntfrum  using  eggs  from  fat  hois.  It 
an  incubator  hatches  one  egg  it  should  hatch 
all  that  will  hatch. 

One  of  the  mistakes  usually  made  is  in  sup- 
posing that  eggs  must  have  moisture  ;  that  is. 
the  eggs  must  be  in  the  presence  of  damp 
earth,  or  resting  on  it.  The  eggs  under  hens 
are  therefore  sprinkled,  while  pans  of  water 
are  kept  in  incubators  to  supply  moisture. 
Recent  experiments  show  that  during  incuba- 
tion the  moisture  (water)  in  the  eggs  is  rap- 
idly given  off,  and  near  the  end  of  a  hatch 
tests  show  a  very  large  air  space  at  the  large 
end  of  the  egg.  The  chick  does  not  fill  this 
space,  but  seems  packed  in  the  egg  lower 
down.  When  too  much  moisture  is  given  the 
chick  glows  more  than  it  should,  and  becomes 
too  large  to  remain  iu  the  egg  and  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  come  out.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  no  moisture  is  necessary  for  incu- 
bation unless  in  extremely  dry  locations,  and 
then  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  supplying 
moisture  as  to  prevent  too  much  evaporation 
from  the  egg. 

Chicks  will  die  in  the  shells,  however,  de- 
spite all  thatcan  be  done,  as  thereareso  many 
conditions  regulating  incubation  which  can- 
not be  all  complied  with.  A  chick  may  in- 
herit weakness  from  its  parents,  or  the  eggs 
used  may  not  be  of  normal  size,  or  perfect  in 
every  respect.  If  a  dozen  hens  are  sitting  at 
one  time  it  will  be  found  that  all  are  not 
equally  successful  in  hatching.  Some  will 
hatch  every  egg,  while  others  will  bring  ofl 
but  few  chicks.  Even  the  temperatures  of  the 
bodies  of  the  hens  vary.  An  egg  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  and  no  one  can  predict  in  advance 
what  it  will  bring  forth. 

Eggs  from  fat  hens  usually  do  not  hatch, 
but  frequently  the  eggs  are  ferti.e,  and  all 
goes  well  for  about  ten  day,  and  theu-Mej, 
die  in  the  shells. 

It  is  now  known  that  eggs  in  incubators  (01 
under  hens)  require  ho  moisture  at  all,  but  there 
must  be  no  dry  air  currents  over  the  eggs. 

WHEN  TO  BEGIN  WITH  INCDBATOKS, 

October  is  early  enough,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  object  desired.  The  best  price  s  are 
obtained  for  early  broilers,  and  six  weeks 
time  for  their  growth  will  answer  for  those 
that  are  sold  when  very  small.  Beginning 
with  October  they  would  be  ready  by  Decem- 
ber, as  three  weeks  must  be  allowed  for  ineu- 
batiou.  November  is  a  better  month,  there- 
fore, where  the  ordinary  hens  are  used  from 
which  to  procure  eggs.  The  earliest  chicks 
will  reach  the  market  by  February,  and 
should  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
in  weight.  In  fact,  half  a  pound  during  the 
month  of  February  is  sometimes  the  prefer- 
red weight.  The  chicks  are  sold  alive,  but 
are  subjected  to  the  intiuences  of  cold  weather 
during  shipment.  It  is  these  drawbacks  that 
make  the  prices  high,  and  hence  many  of  the 
supposed  obstacles  may  be  considered  bless- 
ings. 

During  March  the  weights  vary  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pouud,  and  the  prices 
are  usually  the  best  in  April.  Do  not  ship 
before  the  market  is  ready.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  shippiug  too  soon.  Always  make  in- 
quiries before  shipping.  The  prices  may 
range  anywhere  from  50 cents  to  $lperpouud. 
Henscannot  be  relied  upon  to  sit.  as  one  must 
waituntil  they  are  inclined  to  do  so  ;  but  even 
with  all  the  intiuences  in  the  way  of  incuba- 
tors, they  more  than  pay  for  themselves  by 
enabling  poultry  men  to  hatch  chicks  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

What  is  the  use  of  raising  a  four-pound  hen 
when  an  eight-pound  hen  will  require  no 
more  room  at  the  trough,  in  the  yard,  or  on 
the  roost?  What  is  the  use  of  raising  a  lotof 
miserable,  measley  broilers,  of  all  ages,  sizes 
and  colors,  and  that  "  weigh  less  the  older 
they  are"  when  you  can  just  as  easily  raise 
chicks  of  uniform    color,  size  and  quality 
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with  double  weight  for  market  and  a  higher 
price  per  pound?  If  you  can  do  no  better  get 
a  pure-bred  male  at  least.  He  can  sire  1,000 
chicks  in  a  year,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more 
for  each  chick  will  pay  for  his  cost.  Do  not 
keep  a  cross-bred  male  or  a  scrub.  If  you 
must  keep  scrub  hens  draw  the  line  on  the 
male.  Extravagant  economy  has  often  en- 
tailed loss.  It  is  too  extravagant  to  keep  a 
scrub  male.  How  can  you  possibly  afford  it  ? 
Buy  some  pure-bred  males  at  once  — buy  now 
—  while  they  are  cheap.  Any  breed  you  pre- 
fer will  answer,  but  never  the  scrub  — he  is  too 
eo=tly  and  expensive. 

COMPARISON   OF  WEIGHTS. 

We  once  made  a  test  with  chicks  of  differ- 
ent breeds,  using  ten  chicks  of  each  breed,  so 
as  to  secure  an  average.  When  one  month 
old,  ten  young  Brahmas  (together)  weighed 
seven  pounds  and  two  ounces,  while  ten 
chicks  of  the  Wyandottes,  Leghorns  and 
Plymouth  Bocks  weighed  seven  pounds 
(every  ten)  or  only  two  ounces  less  than  the 
Braninas.  The  second  month  the  ten  Brah- 
mas weighed  17  pounds,  ten  Wyandottes  15 
pounds,  ten  Leghorns  14  pounds,  and  the 
ten  Plymouth  Eocks  14  pounds.  The  third 
month  the  ten  Brahmas  weighed  33  pounds, 
ten  Wyandottes  30  pounds,  ten  Leghorns  24 
pounds,  and  the  ten  Plymouth  Eocks  25 
pounds.  Of  individual  chicks  the  third 
month  the  heaviest  Brahma  weighed  three 
and  three-fourths  pounds,  the  heaviest  Wyan- 
dotte three  and  one-fourth  pounds,  the  heavi- 
est Plymouth  Bock  two  and  three-fourths 
pounds, and  the  heaviest  Leghorn  two  and  one- 
half  pounds. 

FEED  AND  HATCHING. 

The  hones,  feathers,  etc.,  must  be  provided 
for.  Take  a  two-pound  pullet  and  examine 
her.  Notice  that  she  is  a  mass  of  feathers 
ami  one-half  of  her  is  bone.  This  shows 
that  corn  will  not  make  eggs  that  will  hatch, 
because  corn  is  lacking  in  the  elements 
which  make  the  perfect  egg  or  chick. 

FORCING  THE  HENS. 

In  the  endeavor  to  induce  the  hens  to  lay 
many  poultrymen  resort  to  forcing  processes, 
and  feed  in  a  manner  sometimes  unnatural. 
Bed  uepper,  sulphur,  saffron,  ginger,  and  all 
kinds  of  egg  foods  are  resorted  to,  and  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  such  there  is  no  excuse 
for  anything  but  the  best  results.  But  it  may 
as  well  be  stated  that  while  such  articles  may 
serve  as  stimulants,  and  temporally  invigor- 
ate the  hens,  they  are  of  no  value  whatever  to 
healthy  fowls.  The  hens  in  their  natural 
condition  simply  seek  a  variety  of  food  in  ol- 
der to  drive  those  elements  that  are  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  eggs,  and  to  supply 
bodily  waste,  and  the  best  tonics  consist  of 
wholesome  food.  When  egg  foods  and  condi- 
tion powders  are  given  the  benefit  from  such 
is  due  more  to  the  fact  that  they  supply  some- 
thing which  the  poultryman  neglects  to  give, 
such  as  salt,  for  instance,  rather  than  to  any 
substance  contained  that  induces  laying.  The 
hen  only  lays  when  she  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  materials  for  forming  an  egg,  and  red 
pepper  contributes  but  a  small  proportion  of 
any  substance  that  is  necessary.  But  there 
are  those  who  do  find  such  things  beneficial 
at  times,  but  it  is  when  the  hens  are  debili- 
tated and  require  stimulants.  Even  when 
the  hens  are  urged  to  lay,  should  their  appe- 
tites be  increased  by  such  means,  their  eggs 
are  seldom  fertilized  and  are  almost  worthless 
for  hatching  purposes.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  treating  fowls  differently  from  other 
stock, but  they  should  receive  all  the  care  nec- 
essary for  their  thrift  and  prosperity, 

MB.  CAMPBELL'S  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  following,  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell, 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  the 
Eureka  Incubator,  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  learning  the  cause 


for  the  loss  of  chicks  during  incubation.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  an  old  veteran  at  the  business 
and  we  are  under  obligations  to  him  for  his 
views  on  "Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells,'' 
which  he  gives  as  follows : 

I  have  read  the  article,  on  page  186  of  the 
March  issue,  from  Mr.  L.  E.  Eoss,  and  it  con- 
tains so  much  that  is  correct,  and  also  so 
much  that  is  not  correct,  that  the  spirit  moves 
me  to  criticize  the  article  a  little,  thinking 
that  thereby  more  light  may  be  given  on  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  all  users  of  incuba- 
tors, viz.:  "Why  do  chicks  die  in  the  shell 
in  incubators  ?" 

First,  Mr.  Eoss  says  that  eggs  contain  all 
that  isnece.-siry  to  produce  a  live,  healthy 
chick.  That  is  perfectly  correct,  and  I  will 
add.  a  little  more  than  all,  tor  if  a  certain 
amount  of  evaporation  does  not  take  place 
from  the  egg  it  will  not  hatch  at  all,  aud  this 
shows  that  eggs  require  no  moisture  at  all, 
but  the  air  in  the  incubator,  under  certain 
conditions,  does  require  moisture.  This  same 
point  is  claimed  in  my  catalogues  printed 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  though  it  is  no 
doubt  new  to  many  at  present  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Second,  The  points  whK'h  I  wish  to  criti- 
cize are  in  regard  to  his  ideas  of  ventilation. 
There  are  errors  there  which  need  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  as  you,  Mr.  Editor,  perhaps 
did  not  have  the  time  to  doit,  I  will  try  to 
save  you  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Bess  says  the  hen's  nest  has  absolutely 
no  ventilation  when  she  is  sitting  on  the 
eggs-  This  is  a  very  great  mistake.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  it  to  be  the  case, 
as  the  nest  below  the  eggs  is  never  quite  as 
warm  as  the  hen,  the  space  covered  by  the 
hen  being  much  warmer  than  the  surround- 
ing air,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a 
dwelling  house  by  the  ordinary  methods 
which  would  prevent  any  air  from  entering 
from  the  outside,  so  would  it  be  impossible 
for  a  hen  to  sit  so  closely  as  to  prevent  any 
interchange  of  air  between  the  nest  and  the 
outer  air.  t  he  difference  in  temperature  will 
compel  this  to  take  place,  even  should  the 
hen  uo  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  it,  but  she 
docs  not,  for  she  frequently  rises  up  on  her 
feet;  will  often  do  it  when  she  is  watched, 
and  much  more  frequently  when  she  is  not 
watched.  Each  time  that  the  hen  rises  a  to- 
tal change  of  air  in  the  nest  takes  place.  The 
warm  air  all  escapes  upward,  and  the  nest  is 
filled  with  the  colder  air  from  around  it,  and 
while  she  is  sitting  still  the  interchange  is 
constantly,  although  more  slowly,  taking 
place. 

Third,  The  eggs  do  become  smooth  and 
glassy  under  the  hen,  hut  to  say  that  they 
are  coated  over  with  a  cement  from  the  body 
ot  the  hen,  which  is  perfectly  air  and  mois- 
ture proof,  is  stretching  the  imagination  to  a 
very  large  extent.  The  fact  is  that  no  egg 
ever  was.  or  ever  will  be  hatched  which  is  so 
sealed  up.  They  will  not  hatch  if  sealed  in  a 
small,  clean  glass  vessel  and  placed  in  an  in- 
cubator. A  record  of  some  experiments  to 
that  effect  can  be  found  in  a  back  number  of 
The  ocxthy  Keeper.  The  eggs  become 
smooth  and  glassy,  and  the  shells  soften  more 
under  the  hen  than  in  the  incubator,  aud  Mr. 
Boss  perhaps  gives  us  the  proper  reason,  as  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  just  why  it  is  so,  but 
it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  such  is  the 
fa-t. 

Fourth,  The  statement  that  very  little 
moisture  can  be  evaporated  from  the  egg  un- 
der the  hen  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  as 
eggs  which  hate -i  well  under  hens  nearly  al- 
ways lose  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an 
ounce  in  weight,  and  this  loss  is  caused  en- 
tirely by  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
egg  through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  principally 
the.  large  end.  Eggs  placed  under  hens  float 
freely  in  warm  water  at  tlieeud  of  two  weeks 
which  shows  that  they  have  become  much 
lighter,  as  when  fresh  an  egg  always  sinks 
in  water. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Eoss  fails  to  make  him- 
self clearly  understood.  He  says  that  very 
little  evaporation  can  take  place  from  the 
egg,  but  that  nature  has  wisely  provided  a 
means  of  escape.  Just  what  he  means  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  an  egg 
kept  in  air  so  moist  that  no  evaporation  can 
take  place  never  hatches,  as  I  have  tried  to 
do  that  thousands  of  times  aud  failed  every 
time. 

Fifth.  The  next  point  is  the  breathing  of 
the  chick  before  it  breaks  the  shell.  That  as- 
sertion makes  me  smile.  We  are  now  come 
to  the  interesting  point  of  this  article,  and 
one  on  which  I  desire  all  the  light  to  be 
thrown  which  can  possibly  be  done  by  any 
person,  and  I  am  always  willing  to  tell  all  I 
know  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Eoss  says  the 
chick  never  breathes  until  it  breaks  the  shell. 
Now,  he  surely  ought  to  have  known  better 


than  to  make  such  an  assertion  as  that.  He 
merely  jumped  to  a  conclusion,  like  a  womaD, 
only  that  a  woman  nearly  always  hits  the 
mark  while  Mr.  Eoss  missed  the  target  en- 
tirely. All  chicks  which  get  out  of  the  shell 
all  right  begin  to  breathe  through  the  lungs 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  before  they  break 
the  shell.  This  fact  can  be  ascertained  by 
any  persons  for  themselves,  and  by  very  sim- 
ple means.  The  largest  number  of  chicks 
which  get  out  of  the  shell  all  right  have  the 
head  in  the  vacant  part  of  the  shell  which  is 
most  always  at  the  large  end.  That  is,  they 
break  through  the  membrane,  and  get  their 
beak  in  the  vacant  space,  and  a  healthy  chick 
which  gets  the  head  in  that  position  will  al- 
ways get  out  alive  unless  heated  so  hot  that 
he  is  killed  while  trying,  but,  unfortunately, 
many  chicks  get  the  head  iu  the  wrong  part 
of  the  shell,  and  when  they  want  to  get  the 
lungs  filled  with  air,  and  gather  strength  to- 
break  the  shell,  they  find  that  in  place  of  be- 
ing able  to  get  their  beak  in  the  vacant  part 
of  the  shell  they  are  surrounded  either  with 
water  or  with  the  mass  of  sticky  albumen  that 
is  always  to  be  found  iu  each  egg  when  the 
chick  is  coming  out,  and  although  the  chick, 
up  to  that  point,  may  be  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect, it  chokes  and  dies  in  tlie  shell,  simply  be- 
cause it  cannot  get  a  chance  to  breathe  a  few 
hours  before  it  breaks  the  shell.  They  often 
make  desperate  efforts  and  break  the  shell  too 
soon.  This  can  be  told  because  the  spot  will 
be  bloody,  and  they  sometimes  get  out,  but 
are  much  more  likely  to  die  in  the  shell- 
Sixth,  Mr.  Eoss  makes  the  very  pertinent 
inquiry  as  to  how  long  the  air  in  the  shell 
would  last  if  the  chick  was  to  breathe  it  over. 
We  shall  try  to  make  that  point  clear,  as  on 
that  very  point  hinges  the  one  great  cause  of 
chicks  dying  iu  the  shell. 

The  air  in  the  large  end  of  the  egg  is 
claimed  by  some  to  consist  more  largely  of 
oxygen  than  of  ordinary  air.  Whether  such 
is  the  fact  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  the  reason  which  we  have  stated  before  iu 
regard  to  the  nest.  The  egg  with  the  live 
chick  in  the  incubator  is  several  degrees  hot- 
ter than  the  air  in  the  egg  chamber  of  the  in- 
cubator (or  if  not  it  is  because  the  incubator  is 
too  hot).  This  difference  iu  temperature  be- 
tween the  egg  and  the  outer  air  causes  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  air  to  he  taking  place  be- 
tween the  air  in  the  egg  and  the  outer  air  iu 
the  incubator,  or  under  the  hen,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  keeps  up  tlie  supply  of  oxygen 
in  the  air,  hut  when  the  chick  first  begins  to. 
breathe  through  the  lungs  it  is  not  instantly 
made  dependent  on  that  method  of  oxygeniz- 
ing the  blood.  The  change  takes  place  grad- 
ually, seldom  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  chick  begins  to  breathe  through  tlie 
lungs.  This  gradually  begins  to  act  on  the 
blood,  but  the  method  used  while  the  chick 
was  still  growing,  viz.,  oxygenizing  the  blood 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  is  still  going 
on.  the  change  taking  place  gradually  but 
surely.  The  blood  is  slowly  leaving  the  net- 
work of  veins  which  cover  the  entire  interior 
of  the  shell,  aud  gathering  into  the  body  of 
the  chick,  the  veins  and  arteries  on  the  lin- 
ing of  the  shell  gradually  drying  up.  aud 
when  the  change  has  been  so  far  effected  that 
the  chick  begins  to  feel  the  want  of  air  he  be- 
gins to  chirp  and  struggle,  makes  a  desperate 
effort  and  cracks  the  shell.  This  gives  him 
all  the  air  he  wants,  and,  if  the  incubator  is 
at  the  proper  heat  the  chick  takes  it  easy  for 
quite  awhile  and.  when  the  blood  has  almost 
all  been  absorbed  from  the  network  of  veins 
and  arteries  surrounding  the  chick  on  the  in- 
side of  the  shell,  the  time  has  come  that  he 
wants  out  of  his  prison.  Then  he  begins  to 
turn  around  in  the  shell,  and  crack  it  as  he 
goes,  until  the  entire  top  will  break  otf.  It. 
is  usually  duringthese  turnings  that  the  yelk 
is  absorbed,  as  the  yelk  sac  is,  or  should  be; 
entirely  absorbed,  just  as  the  chick  gets  out. 
A  person  who  watches  them  come  out  will 
often  notice  that  the  last  bit  of  the  sac  is  just 
disappearing  as  the  chick  kicks  himself  clear 
of  the  shell,  and  very  often,  if  the  heat  has 
been  a  little  low,  the  sac  will  only  be  partly 
absorbed,  and  also  such  is  the  case  with, 
weakly  chicks. 

That  the  chick  does  breathe  in  the  shell  be- 
fore it  is  broken  can  readily  be  proven  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble,  for  all  that  is  needed  is  a  good  egg 
tester,  and  nothing  is  as  good  as  a  dark  room, 
and  a  single  hole  to  admit  sunlight.  If  the 
eggs  are  examined  in  a  strong  light  at  such  a 
time  the  action  of  the  lungs  can  be  plainly 
observed  through  the  shell.  We  have  shown 
it  to  thousands,  and  looked  at  it  more  times 
than  we  could  tell.  and.  in  addition  to  this,  il 
the  egg  is  held  to  the  ear  the  breathing  can  bf 
very  plainly  heard.  I  have  often  seen  chil- 
dren hold  the  eggs  to  the  ear  aud  say, "Listen 
I  can  hear  it  breathe,"  and  so  cau  any  persot 
who  has  good  ears. 
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The  vita]  point  of  all  this  is  that  there  are 
two  great  causes  of  chicks  being  <iead  in  the 
shell,  and  right  here,  one  is  that  they  choke, 
as  before  stated,  because  they  are  wrongly 
placed  in  the  shell,  and  the  other  is  that  they 
are  killed  by  keeping  the  incubator  too  hot 
jnst  when  they  are  struggling  to  get  out. 
They  die  when  perfect;  but  while  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  not  be 
overheated  at  this  time,  it  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  not  let  the  machine  he  too  cold,  as  a 
poor  hatch  is  snre  to  result  in  either  case.  The 
chicks  can  heat  themselves  up  to  105  degrees- 
or  even  106  degrees,  and  get  out  all  right, pro, 
vided  the  beat  of  the  incubator  itself  does  not 
exceed  102  degrees;  and  101  degrees  or  102  de- 
grees should  be  the  heat  of  the  egg  chamber 
when  the  chicks  are  coming  out.  The  great 
trouble  is  that  so  many  operators  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  There  are  but 
few  operators  who  have  not  noticed  how 
quickly  the  heat  of  the  egg  chamber  falls 
when  a  large  lot  of  chicks  are  removed.  This 
will  readily  show  that  the  heat  of  the  egg 
chamber  is  much  lower  than  the  heat  of  the 
chicks,  hut  the  mistake  must  not  be  made 
that  if  the  incubatoTS  are  kept  cool  enough 
the  chicks  could  never  get  too  hot,  because  a 
large  number  of  chicks  could  easily  heat  the 
egg  chamber  too  hot  forthose  that  are  still  to 
come  out.  Care  should  be  nsed  that  a  ther- 
mometer among  the  live  chicks  should  never 
exceed  106  degrees,  and  even  that  will  be  too 
much.  If  a  little  more  attention  was  given 
to  these  points  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints about  perfect  chicks  being  dead  in  the 
shell. 

In  our  December,  1886,  and  January,  1887, 
issues  (which  we  can  supply),  Mr.  Campbell 
treated  the  subject  of  testing  eggs  with  skill, 
and  his  articles  contained  many  valuable 
hints  in  regard  to  chicks  dying  in  the  shells. 
In  the  above,  he  lays  before  the  readers  that 
which  they  may  demonstrate  for  themselves 
if  they  so  prefer. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION  IN  EGYPT. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  Con- 
sul General  of  the  United  States  at  Cairo, 
Egypt,  we  give  the  following.  Mr-  Caldwell 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  methods  of 
incubation  practiced  in  Egypt,  and  gives  full 
details,  which  are  no  doubt  valuable  to  those 
interested.  The  illustration  of  the  incubatory, 
or  ovens,  though  appearing  in  the  report,  we 
use  through  the  courtesy  of  that  enterprising 
and  leading  agricultural  weekly,  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  published  in  the  Times  Building, 
New  York  city.  It  was  the  first  to  reproduce 
the  illustration,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing due  credit,  as  well  as  extending  thauks, 
for  its  use.    Mr-  Caldwell  says  : 

Some  days  ago  I  was  reading  in  an  Ameri- 
can journal  the  story  of  two  adventurers'  ex- 
ploits in  pursuit  of  fortune  in  a  mining  region 
of  New  Mexico,  and  it  suggested  to  me  the 
fact  that  just  now  is  the  heighth  of  the  seasoi; 
for  fowl  production  in  Egypt  by  a  method  sim- 
ilar to  the  New  Mexican  attempt- Artificial 
incubation.  In  a  late  report  upon  Egyptian 
industries  reference  was  made  to  this  subject, 
but  therein  I  simply  presented  results,  intend- 
ing at  some  other  time  to  furnish  details. 
With  this  object  in  view  I  first  went  to  the 
village  of  Uhizeh,  not  far  from  Cairo,  but 
there  I  found  the  only  incubatory  in  the 
place  damaged,  and  therefore  not  in  opera- 
tion. A  week  later  I  went  into  the  district  of 
Abbasseeyth,  north  of  the  great  city,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  very  respectable  es- 
tablishment in  full  operation.  Though  I  had 
never  seen  one  before,  I  recognized  the  incu- 
batory in  the  distance  by  its  six  heat  escapes 
rising  slightly  above  the  structure  and  direct- 
ed the  hackman's  course  towards  it.  But  on 
reaching  it  not  a  visible  sign  of  life  of  any 
sort  was  discernible.  There  was  a  door  in  one 
corner  of  the  structure  and  a  window  not  far 
away,  both  of  which  were  closed  with  heavy 
wooden  shutters,  and  the  former  was  locked 
from  the  in:»ide.  Loud  calls  from  the  hack- 
man  and  from  my  cavass  failed  to  arouse  any 
evidence  of  human  existence  thereabouts,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  open  sesame  move  by 
the  latter  exercised  upon  the  window  the  mys- 
teries of  the  inner  chambers  of  the  egg  hatch- 
ing establishment  would  not  that  day  have 
been  unfolded  to  the  writer  of  this  report. 
Entering  by  the  opening,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  door  sprang  on  its  hinges.  A 
young  Egyptian,  followed  by  my  indefati- 
gable attendant,  appeared,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  was  amidst  dark  passages,  peering  into 
huge  brick  ovens  or  chambers,  in  which  were 
tens  of  thousands  of  eggs,  and  in  two  of  w  hich 
Were  thousands  of  little  chickens  just  from  the 


shells  and  not  able  just  yet  to  look  after  food. 
In  a  recess  there  was  the  remnant  of  the  last 
hat>h  of  a  few  days  before— 400  or  500  active, 
healthy,  vigorous  chicks  not  yet  marketed. 

Artificial  incubation  is  by  no  means  a 
strictly  modern  industry  in  Egypt  The  art 
of  hatching  eggs  by  other  than  natural  pro- 
cess was  known  and  practiced  by  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  Egyptian  incubatory  of 
to-day  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  one  of 
thousands  of  years  ago.  In  all  these  years 
the  Egyptian  breed  of  chickens  has  not 
changed,  and  the  manner  of  reproduction  has 
remained  immutable.  Not  long  ago  1  secured 
the  metal  stamp  of  a  chicken  deposited  in  a 
tomb  over  2,000  years  ago,  and  it  is  the  per- 
fect typeof  the  Egyptian  fowl  of  to-day,  and 
when  this  stamp  was  struck  artificial  incuba- 
tion was  a  thingof  actual  existence  in  Egypt. 
The  methods  of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial 
means  and  a  knowledge  of  constructing  ap- 
pliances for  the  same  have  descended  through 
ages  from  father  to  son,  and  the  wonderful 
success  attending  this  industry  throws  into 
insignificance  the  modern  scientific  machines 
lately  introduced  into  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  The  marvelous  success  of  artificial 
fowl  production  in  Egypt  proves  the  fact  that 
inventive  genius  even  in  America  might  be 
directed  into  more  successful  and  far  less  ex- 
pensive methods  of  industry  by  draw  ing  in- 
spiration from  these  patient,  never-tiring  peo- 
ple of  the  Nile  Valley.  In  1880  the  fowl  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  amounted  to  over 
$200,000,000  ;  and  if  to  so  vast  an  industry 
could  be  applied  the  economics  of  Egyptian 
production,  profits  could  be  trebled.  These 
economies  are  exercised  in  everything.  Not 
only  are  eggs  put  through  the  process  of  incu- 
bation more  cheaply  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  but  chicks  are  reared  at  an  expense 
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past  comprehension,  while  disease  and  natural 
death  among  fowls,  because  of  tireless  care, 
are  almost  unknown. 

The  incubatory  is  constrncted  of  snn-dried 
bricks,  mortar  and  earth.  The  one  examined 
by  me  was  a  structure  70  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high.  It  is  provided  with 
12  compartments, or  incubators, each  capable  of 
holding  7,500  eggs,  making  a  total  capacity  of 
90,000  eggs  undergoing  incubation  at  one 
time. 

The  season  of  operation  lasts  only  three 
months  out  of  the  12,  beginning  with  March 
and  ending  with  May;  therefore,  allowing 
three  weeks  for  incubating  eggs  and  one  w  eek 
for  removing  each  hatch  and  preparation  for 
again  filling  the  incubators  with  eggs. the  num- 
berof  eggs  under  treatment  at  this  incubatory 
in  one  season  may  be  placed  at  270,000.  From 
these  are  hatched  234,000  chicks.  The  per- 
centage of  hatch  would  he  muc  h  greater,  but 
the  eggs,  being  necessarily  procured  in  large 
quantities  and  from  distant  places,  are  largely 
damaged  for i ncubation.  Still,  those  lacking 
vitality  are  not  lost.  Experience  makes  the 
attendants  of  the  incubators  great  experts, 
and  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  eggs  aro 
placed  in  the  ovens  the  trained  hand  detects 
as  quickly  the  tin  vita  izeel  egg  as  does  the  ex- 
pert bank  cashier  the  defective  coin.  Tho 
unvitalized  eggs  are  at  once  placed  upon  the 
market  at  low  prices  for  culinary  consump- 
tion. Eggs  are  bought  for  the  incubatory  :it 
never  exceeding  five  cents  per  dozen,  and 
chicks  just  from  the  shell  are  sold  at  less  than 
15  cents  per  dozen.  After  the  incubators  he- 
gin  to  turn  out  their  product  people  come 
from  all  the  surrounding  region,  buying  np 
the  hatch  in  numbers  to  suit  and  disposing  of 
eggs  in  exchange  for  chicks.  The  hitter,  dis- 
tributed everywhere,  are  then  reared,  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  loss,  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  The  oven  crop  of  marketable  chick- 


ens is  estimated  at  15,000,000  in  one  season, 
and,  calculating  that  one-fourth  only  of  this 
crop  of  chicks  died  during  their  growing 
period,  it  may  be  asserted  that  20,000,000  is 
the  hatch  of  the  ovens.  Here  is  a  huge  econ- 
omy. To  hatch  the  same  number  of  chicks  by 
the  natural  method  would  call  into  requisition 
the  patience  of  1,500,000  hens,  and  all  this 
vast  numberof  mothers  would  require  suste- 
nance during  two  months  of  incubation  and 
brooding.  The  curiously  inclined  are  left  to 
figure  out  what  Egyptians  save  in  resorting  to 
artificial  incubation,  and  they  will  he  sur- 
prised to  think  that  it  takes  vastly  less  care 
to  look  after  the  incubation  of  20,000,000  eggs 
in  the  ovens  than  would  be  required  with 
1,500,000  feathered  mothers.  One  man  and  a 
boy  are  the  s  V  attendants  of  the  incubatory 
I  explored.  They  live  in  the  ovens  night 
and  day  during  the  entire  period  of  three 
months  devoted  to  incubation.  The  temper- 
ature surrounding  them  is  never  less  than  98 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  man  and  boy 
keep  up  the  smoldering  tires  that  create  this 
temperature,  they  place  tbeeggs  in  the  ovens, 
move  the  great  masses  of  eggs  four  or  five 
times  during  24  hours,  look  after  the  chicks, 
deliver  them  to  buyers,  keep  the  incubatory 
in  perfect  order,  sort  out  the  infertile  eggs 
and  feed  the  littlechicks.  Think  of  234,000 
chicks  owing  life  alone  to  the  tender  care,  in 
three  months'  time,  of  an  old  man  with  most 
defective  eye-sight  and  al6-year  old  boy,  and 
some  conception  may  be  had  of  the  economies 
of  the  Egyptian  industry.  But  here  is  a  land 
of  the  most  incomprehensib  e  economies;  a 
land  whose  cultivablearea  sustainsa  popula- 
tionof seven  hundred  human  beings  to  the 
square  mile,  with  camels  and  donkeys  and 
horses  and  cattle  and  sheep  and  goats  and 
fowl  for  all  ;  a  land  that  feeds  not  only  its 
own  living  beings  dependent  upon  it,  but 
which  contributes  snstenance  valued  at  $65,- 
000,000  to  other  portions  of  the  world. 

PLAN  OF  AN  INCUBATORY. 

As  a'ready  stated,  the  incubatory  is  con- 
structed of  sun  dried  bricks,  mortar  and  earth. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  are  used  in  construct- 
ing the  inner  and  outer  wjIIs,  and  earth  is 
used  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  them. 
Above  is  the  ground-plan  of  the  incubatory 
explored  by  me. 

At  the  corner  A  there  is  a  door  on  one  side, 
a  window  on  the  other,  with  close  wooden 
shutters  for  both.  There  are  five  rooms  (1{), 
the  first  being  a  sort  of  reception-room  provid- 
ed with  a  raised  mud  divan  covered  with  rush 
mats.  Here  the  buying  and  selling  go  on, 
while  the  mysteries  oftlie  incubators  or  ovens 
are  neither  seen  nor  understood  by  the  vulgar 
horde  preseutat  stated  inteTvalssimply  to  sell 
egesand  buy  chicks.  The  passage  1J  leads  from 
this  room  past  others,  into  which  doorways 
opens  to  anoli.er  corresponding  it,  except  that 
the  latter  has  no  opening  leading  to  the  out- 
side. In  one  of  the  rooms  is  stored  refuse 
finely  ground  straw,  used  for  creating  the 
fires  in  the  ovens.  In  one  of  the  small  rooms 
the  ever  present  donkey  is  lord  of  its  fioor 
and  walls,  while  in  the  others  there  are  a  few 
apparently  cast  away  things.  Everything  in 
them — donkey,  straw,  etc — is  not  worth  $25. 
All  the  walls  rise  the  same  height,  sixteen 
feet,  and  throughout  the  Structure  they  are 
two  feet  thick.  By  this  I  mean  the  brick 
work,  which  I  have  represented  ill  the  plan 
in  a  manner  which  I  hope  will  convey  tho 
idea  of  masonry.  The  spaces  between  the 
brick  walls  (D)  are  filled  with  dirt,  rising  as 
high  as  the  walls.  Passing  through  but  little 
more  than  a  man-hole  at  A,  over  which  closes 
a  wooden  shutter.the  passage  leading  between 
the  ovens  is  reached.  '1  his  is  fifty  feet  long, 
walls  rising  perpendicularly  on  each  side  to 
the  roof.  It  is  six  feet  wide.  Theovens(O), 
square  rooms,  twelve  feet  each  way,  are  sur- 
rounded by  brick  walls,  which  begin  to  nar- 
row when  about  eight  feet  high,  gradually 
drawing  together  nntil  they  form  heat-escapes 
or  chimneys  only  ten  inches  in  diameterat 
their  apexes  a  foot  above  the  roof.  Each  par- 
tition (O)  gives  space  for  two  ovens,  and  incu- 
bators, twelve  by  twelve  feet  each.  One  of 
the  ovens  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  others, 
four  feet  six  inches  higher,  on  a  mortar  floor 
supported  by  wooden  sice]  el's.  This  mortar 
floor  is  from  6ix  to  eight  inches  thick.  In 
the  floor  of  each  oven,  close  to  the  w  alls,  and 
extending  all  around,  is  a  groove  moulded  in 
the  mortar.  It  is  about  eight  inches  wide, 
four  or  fiveinchis  deep,  and  in  this  groove 
the  finely  ground  straw  is  burned,  producing 
the  heat  which  penetrates  floors  and  walls, 
and  which  creates  and  maintains  the  temper- 
ature necessary  for  incubation.  When  once 
heated  the  incubatory  is  made  to  maintain 
the  requisite  temperature  with  but  little  more 
expense  of  labor  and  fuel.  From  the  inner 
part  of  the  onter  walls  of  the  ovens  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  incubatory 
is  more  than  ten  feet,  compose  d  of  brick  vails 
and  packed  earth.   The  solidity  and  thick- 
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ness  of  such  construction  creates  a  body 
which  not  only  maintains  heat  when  once 
imparted,  but  which  thoroughly  protects  the 
ovens  against  outside  atmospheric  changes. 
The  parts  D  represent  the  spaces  between 
brick  walls  filled  with  packed  dirt.  The 
corner  structures  B  are  braces  to  aid  the  brick 
wallsin  sustaining  heavy  pressure  consequent 
upon  the  packed  earth  filling.  The  same 
purpose  is  discovered  in  C,  which  also  acts  as 
a  heat  preserver.  At  the  points  O  in  the 
ovens  there  is  a  man-hole  in  the  floor  of  the 
upperovens  through  which  the  attendant  may 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  oven  without  com- 
ing back  into  the  passage  PP,  from  which 
man-holes  lead  into  upper  and  lower  ovens. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  is  of  mortar,  rather 
rudely  made,  but  it  answers  its  purpose  in  a 
country  where  it  rarely  rains.  The  chimneys 
of  the  ovens  rise  one  foot  above  the  roof,  and, 
to  preserve  the  heat  within,  these  are  often 
covered  with  mats. 

CAKE  OF  THE  EGGS  AND  CHICKS. 

To  prepare  an  incubatory  for  the  season 
of  incubation,  fires  are  kept  burning  in  the 
fire  grooves  of  the  ovens  for  eight  or  ten  days, 


the  mortar  floors  are  covered  with  finely 
ground  straw  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and 
upon  this  are  deposited  the  eggs,  each  oven  of 
the  model  I  have  used  giving  place  to  7,500. 
A  passage-way  is  preserved  from  man-holes 
leading  from  the  passage-wiy  into  the  ovens 
to  the  man-holes  connecting  the  lower  and 
upper  ovens,  and  theeggs  are  not  brought  into 
dangerous  contact  with  the  fire  grooves 
around  their  sides.  Laid  two  or  three  deep 
upon  the  straw,  the  eggs  occupy  the  floor  of 
the  ovens  between  the  central  man  holes  and 
the  fire  grooves,  and  four  or  five  times  in 
twenty-four  hours  are  agitated  by  the  attend- 
ant shifting  them  eight  or  ten  inches  at  a 
time  from  right  to  left  around  the  entire  cir- 
cle. This  movement  is  made  with  appar- 
ent carelessness,  dozens  of  eggs  being 
changed  in  position  by  a  single  move 
of  the  hand,  and  yet  a  single  egg 
among  thousands  is  rarely  cracked  in 
the  operation.  For  three  weeks  this  treat- 
ment continues,  and  then,  presto,  the  con- 
tents of  an  oven  are  changed  from  a  white, 
inanimate  mass,  to  a  living,  stirring,  strug- 
gling host  of  chicks,  10,000  of  them  not  mak- 
ing.as  much  noise  as  a  single  brood  under  a 


There  are  others  in  Egypt  twice  as  large  as 
this  one  and  many  smaller.  The  proprietor 
of  an  incubatory  at  Maydoom  told  me  the 
hatch  of  his  in  one  season  reached  500,000 
chicks.  To  build  one  in  this  country  is  not 
attended  with  great  expense.  The  one  I  have 
described  cost  less  than  $1,000.  The  expense 
of  construction  in  America  would  be  far 
greater;  but,  at  any  erst,  I  would  not  advise 
any  of  my  countrymen  to  engage  at  home  in 
such  an  expense  without  first  sending  to  this 
land  of  ancient  memories  and  strangest  cus- 
toms for  an  Egyptian  who  knows  how  to  con- 
struct an  incubatory  and  for  attendants  who 
understand  thoroughly  the  mysteries  of  the 
ovens  and  the  treatment  of  eggs  and  chicks- 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  Egyptians  do 
not  cool  the  eggs,  do  not  cause  currents  of  air 
over  them,  do  not  use  moisture,  do  not  disturb 
the  chicks  when  they  are  hatching,  and  do 
not  have  to  assist  them  out  of  the. shells. 
The  apparently  low  temperature  of  incubation 
probably  permits  of  no  moisture,  as  we  do  not 
believe  it  best,  with  a  temperature  of  103,  to 


expelling  all  moisture  from  and  heating  the 
entire  structure  before  eggs  are  placed  in 
them.  In  this  time  the  whole  of  the  walls 
and  floors  become  heated,  and  after  this  first 
heating  a  little  fire  every  day  or  two  in  one 
or  more  of  the  ovens  keeps  the  temperature 
at  the  inenbating  degree.  The  heating  of  the 
incubatory  begins  general'y  after  the  middle 
of  February,  and  with  March  the  work  of  in- 
cubation is  under  full  headway.  No  ther- 
mometer is  called  into  requisition  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  heat,  the  body  of  the  trained 
attendant  being  the  mercurial  instrument 
which  records  without  error  the  temperatnre 
in  the  ovens.  He  lives  night  and  day  with 
his  eggs  and  hatching  chicks,  and  never  does 
the  sensitive  instrument  record  a  false  degree, 
His  nervous  frame  is  a  battery  which  never 
fails  to  work;  it  opens  or  closes  the  air-valve 
or  caps  a  heat  escape  at  exactly  the  right  mo- 
ment. Careful  observation  with  the  most 
perfect  thermometer  would  show  that  this 
marvelous  human  instrument  checks  the  heat 
before  it  reaches  100  degree  Fahrenheit,  and 
never  permits  it  to  fall  below  98  degrees 
for  the  entire  period  of  operation,  which  lasts 
about  three  months.  All  moisture  is  con- 
stantly excluded  from  the  ovens. 

When  the  ovens  are  ready  for  incubation 


hen.  The  little  things  are  handled  most  ten- 
derly,the  shells  being  removed  from  the  ovens 
as  rapidly  as  the  chicks  emerge  from  them. 
Left  for  several  days  in  the  warm  ovens,  over 
the  floor  of  which  food  is  scattered  for  them, 
they  gain  rapidly  in  strength.  But  they  are 
also  taken  away  very  rapidly  by  dealers  and 
those  who  desire  to  raise  chicks  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  even  a  remnant  of  a  hatch  does  not 
remain  many  days  about  the  incubatory. 
When  the  chicks  are  not  at  once  sold  the  ex- 
tra rooms  about  theestablishment  are  brought 
into  requisition  for  their  care  until  they  are 
disposed  of.  The  ovens  are  so  charged  with 
eggs  as  not  to  have  them  all  hatch  at  the 
same  time.  Two  ovens  generally  turn  out 
crops  of  chicks  on  the  same  date,  and  in  a 
few  days  come  those  two  others.  The  opera- 
tion of  hatching  is  closely  consecutive 
throughout  the  season.  Eggs  of  other  fowls 
than  the  common  chicken  are  rarely  hatched, 
except  by  the.  natural  process  of  incubation, 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  convey  the  idea  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  chickens  are  not 
produced  in  Egypt  by  nature's  process. 

COST  OF  CONSTEUCTION. 

The  model  of  an  incubatory  presented  by  me 
is  simply  made  after  the  one  I  explored. 


give  none  at  all.  It  sustains  our  advice  to  be~ 
ware  of  draughts  and  currents,  which  destroy 
thousands  of  chicks,  and  it  sustains  our  claims 
on  ventilation. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  breeds  of 
fowls  is  not  destroyed,  or  reduced  in  vigor,  by 
breeding  for  top  knots,  five-pointed  combs, 
white  faces,  yellow  skin,  red  ear  lobes,  or  blue- 
shanks. 

Points  are  disregarded,  and  hardiness  takes 
precedence.  The  result  is  that,  with  vigorous 
stock,  the — eggs  hatch. 

FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  first  essential  is  warmth,  and  the 
second  is  to  avoid  lice.  When  hens  brood 
chicks  lice  may  be  expected,  but  when  brood- 
ers are  used,  provided  no  hens  are  ever  al- 
lowed near  the  brooders,  lice  seldom  appear- 
Dampness  is  always  fatal  to  young  ehieks.and 
they  must  always  be  so  situated  that  they  can 
resort  to  a  warmth  of  90  degrees.  Should  the- 
brooder  become  too  cool  the  chicks  will  crowd 
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together,  and  if  they  become  chilled  t lie  result 
is  usually  bowel  disease.  Hence,  be  sure  that 
the  chicks  are  always  warm  and  dry.  Do  not 
let  them  go  more  than  six  inches  away  from 
the  brooder  until  they  are  at  least  a  week  or 
t'n  days  old,  so  that  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  strong  and  able  to  endure 
changes  of  weather.  Fifty  chicks  can  be 
raised  to  the  age  often  weeks  in  a  brooder  one 
yard  square,  with  a  shelter  over  it,  the  yard 
being  five  feet  wide  and  16  feet  long,  allowing 
a  house  5x5  to  hold  the  brooder. 

<  >nr  readers  often  ask.  "  How  should  young 
chicks  be  fed  ?:'  Hut  if  they  only  knew  the 
"  pith  "  of  that  question,  they  would  ponder 
well.  It  asks  much  in  a  few  words.  Why, 
we  would  ask,  did  you  not  state  the  kind  of 
chicks?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  all 
young  chicks  are  not  alike,  and  that  food 
adapted  to  some  is  of  little  value  to  others  ? 
Such  is  the  fact,  but  we  will  have  an  explana" 
tion,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  advance  a  few 
important  hints.  You  may  have  often  noticed 
that  some  chicks,  in  a  few  days  after  being 
hatched,  shoot  out  tiny  feathers  to  the  wings 
and  tails,  and  in  a  week  or  two  are  well  featlr 
ered, while  others  will  run  about  nearly  naked 
until  they  are  well  advanced  in  growth.  The 
chicks  that  feather  rapidly  have  the  blood  of 
the  following  breeds  which  feather  rapidly  in 
the  order  named:  Games,  Leghorns,  Minor- 
cas,  Ham  burgs,  Dorkings,  Dominique,  Lang- 
^hans,  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brah- 
mas  and  Cochins.  The  five  latter  breeds  we 
placed  in  the  order,  but  they  feather  rathei 
slowly,  the  Brahma  aud  Cochin  being  nearly 
-naked  when  young. 

The  food  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing growth  (flesh  and  bone)  and  warmth  (fat)- 
Now,  all  the  growth  that  goes  into  the  feath- 
ers is  at  the  expense  of  growth  of  body,  unless 
you  supply  food  that  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
phosphates.  And  the  growth  is  sometimes  so 
rapid  that  the  chicks  must  be  fed  often  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  condition.  Hence  a  fat 
broiler  is  not  always  obtainable  from  breeos 
that  feather  rapidly.  But  to  return  to  our 
feeding.  Give  nothing  to  the  chicks  for  36 
hours  after  they  are  hatched.  It  is  difficult  to 
induce  persons  to  carry  out  this  rule,  but  it  is 
necessary,  or  you  will  derange  the  digestive 
•organs.  Besides,  nature  provides  the  chick 
with  a  full  ration  for  twenty-four  hours  (by 
absorption  of  the  yelk)  when  it  comes  into  the 
world.  After  the  chick  is  twenty-four  hours 
•old,  chop  a  hard-boiled  egg  fine  and  feed. 
Give  only  one  meal  of  the  egg.  as  it  will  cause 
bowel  disease.  Feed  the  chicks  every  four 
hours.  After  feeding  the  egg  give  a  mixture 
composed  as  follows  :  One  pound  cornmeal. 
■one  pound  oatmeal,  half  pound  middling'" 
(ships tuff),  half-pound  bran,  one  ounce  salt, 
■one  ounce  bread  soda,  one  ounce  pulverized 
charcoal,  two  ounces  fine  ground  bone,  and  one 
pound  ground  meat  or  beef  scraps.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  bake  the  same  as  bread,  then 
■crumble  finely  and  feed.  Feed  thisevery  four 
hoars,  the  first  week,  giving  a  little  chopped 
onion  and  cabbage  once  a  day,  and  three  times 
a  week,  also  give  chopped  beef  scraps. 

How  much  food  should  you  give,  did  you 
say?  There  again  you  have  given  us  an- 
other problem.  We  reply  :  All  they  can  eat 
each  time,  which  quantity  depends  upon  the 
appetites  and  condition  of  the  chicks. 

After  ihe  first  week  you  need  not  hake  the 
mi  Mine,  but  simply  scald  it,  and  feed;  but 
feed  it  only  on  alternate  oays.  Fvery  other 
day  give  the  following :  Take  a  pound  of 
beef  scraps,  chop  fine  and  cook  it  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  Add  half  a  pound  of  soaked 
beans.  When  the  meat  and  beans  are  well 
done,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  the 
same  of  bread  soda.  Then  thicken  the  soup 
In  a  Mill  dough  (stirring  well  while  so  doing) 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  cornmeal,  one  part 
middlings,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part 


buckwheat  and  halfa  part  ofground  bone. 
You  will,  by  feeding  onions  and  cabbage, 
have  a  complete  food.  When  they  feather 
very  rapidly,  clip  the  ends  of  the  wings  an°- 
tails.  When  they  grow  very  rapidly  in  size 
they  sometimes  get  weak  in  the  legs,  hut  it  is 
not  dangerous.  Reduce  the  feed  to  longer  in- 
tervals and  give  more  green  food  for  weak 
legs.  After  chicks  are  a  month  old,  feed 
three  times  a  day  only.  Always  feed  early 
in  the  morning  and  as  late  at  night  as  pos- 
sible. Be  sure  and  keep  plenty  of  sharp, 
small  gravel  convenient,  and  give  all  the 
water  they  can  drink  after  they  are  twenty- 
four  hours  old,  but  be  careful  to  use  vessels 
in  which  they  can  only  use  their  bills,  as 
they  must  not  get  the  legs  and  bodies  wet. 
Milk,  curds  and  buttermilk  may  always  be 
given,  or  mixed  with  the  food,  if  preferred. 
Keep  cracked  corn  and  clean  screenings  be- 
fore them  all  the  time  after  they  are  three 
weeks  old.  After  the  sixth  week,  feed  any- 
thing they  will  eat,  and  always  feed  in  clean 
troughs.  Cooked  potatoes  and  turnips, 
mashed,  may  be  given  from  tlie  start.  Avoid 
sulphnr  and  drugs. 

How  much  should  a  coick  gain  ?  Some  of 
our  readers  may  not  remember  the  experi- 
ment we  made  a  few  years  ago,  so  we  will  re- 
peat it: 


"WEIGHT 

GAIN. 

The  egg  weighs            2  ounces 

0  ounces 

Cnic.k,  newly  hatched      li  "' 

0  " 

"     one  week  old       2  " 

S  " 

"     two  weeks  old      4  " 

2  " 

"     three  weeks  old     fii  " 

2i  " 

"     fourweeksold     10  " 

3i  " 

"     five  weeks  old     14  " 

4  " 

"     six  weeks  old       184  " 

44  " 

"     seven  weeks  old  234  " 

5  " 

"     eight  weeks  old  28  " 

44  " 

"     nine  weeks  old    32  " 

5  " 

"     ten  weeks  old     36  " 

4  " 

"     eleven  w  eeks  old  41  " 

5  " 

The  chicks  were  mixed  Plymouth  Rocks, 
fed  on  a  mixture  of  bran,  oatmeal  and  corn- 
meal, moistened  with  milk  or  water,  and 
baked.  Whole  "wheat,  skim  milk  cheese, 
ground  bone  and  dried  ground  meat,  varied 
the  diet.  The  greatest  gain  was  after  the 
seventh  week,  they  then  weighing  nearly 
one  and  one-half  pounds  each,  But  these 
chicks  were  forced,  with  warm  quarters  and 
high  feeding.  The  average  chicks  should 
reach  the  weight  of  a  pound  when  six  weeks 
old,  and  two  pounds  when  ten  weeks  old. 

To  fatten  the  chicks,  feed  on  a  mixtnre  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  cornmeal  for  a  week  be- 
fore selling,  and  if  sweet  potatoes  are  scarce, 
feed  the  following:  Cornmeal  two  pounds, 
linseed  meal  one  ounce,  crude  tallow  halfa 
pound,  salt  one  ounce,  ground  oatsone  pound, 
middlings  one  pound.  Cook  as  bread,  or  scald 
and  mix  well  together  as  a  stitt' dough.  Feed 
every  four  hours.  One  week  is  long  enough 
to  fatten  them.  Begin  to  fatten  as  soon  as 
they  weigh  twelve  ounces,  unless  late  in  the 
season,  when  larger  sizes  are  desired. 

THE  HEN  AND  THE  INCUBATOR. 

The  lot  of  the  incubator  manufacturer  is  a 
bard  one,  for  no  matter  how  perfect  his  ma- 
chine may  be,  he  is  held  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  knowledge  by  his  patrons,  and  his 
work  never  ends  with  t  lie  simple  sale  of  a  ma- 
chine, as  is  the  case  with  other  inventors.  If 
he  sells  a  hundred  machines  to  a  hundred 
different  individuals  lie  is  responsible  for  all 
the  peculiarities  of  not  only  the  purchasers 
but  of  the  hens  owned  by  them.  Then  again, 
the  majority  of  persons  expect  more  from  an 
incubator  than  from  a  hen,  mid  will  quietly 
accept  loss  by  a  hen,  1ml  rebel  against  the 
same  proportion  of  work  performed  by  an  in- 
cubator. 

The  American  Jittrnl  Home  in  reviewing  this 
subject  says  that  hens  do  not  average  ten 
chicks  from  thirteen  eggs,  nor  do  they  raise 
as  many  as  seven  chicks  in  ten.  especially  in 
the  winter  season.     Now,  a  loss  of  three 


chicks  from  ten  means  thirty  chicks  in  every 
one  hundred.  Such  loss  is  seldom  noticed  for 
the  reason  that  the  hen  loses  one  to-day,  one 
a  week  after,  and  another  later  on.  So  grad- 
ual is  this  loss  that  the  hen  really  receives  a 
"vote  of  thanks"  for  raising  seven  chicks 
out  of  ten.  Now,  this  loss  in  a  brooder  would 
be  considered  an  appalling  calamity.  Just 
think  of  it — thirty  chicks  lost  out  of  a  hun- 
dred in  a  brooder.  It  is  awful.  Yet  the  "old 
hen  "  does  it  right  along,  and  she  often  loses 
one-half  of  her  chicks.  In  fact,  it  is  a  lucky 
ben  that  can  raise  one-half  of  her  brood  in 
January. 

Does  the  hen  do  any  better  when  she 
hatches?  Let  us  see.  Yon  gave  a  hen  thir- 
teen eggs  and  she  brought  off  thirteen  lively 
chicks.  Just  so,  but  does  every  hen  do  as 
well?  An  incubator  holding  100  eggs  is  do- 
ing the  work  of  eight  hens.  How  many 
chicks  will  eight  hens  hatch?  You  will  av- 
erage them  at  ten  chicks  each,  which  makes 
eighty  chicks.  The  incubator  will  do  fully 
as  well  with  the  same  kind  of  eggs.  Then, 
there  is  the  work  to  be  done-  Eight  hens 
must  have  eight  nests,  and  they  must  be  sep- 
arated or  they  will  get  on  the  wrong  nests, 
and  many  of  the  eggs  will  be  broken.  One 
or  two  ot  them  may  refuse  to  stay  on  the 
nests  and  leave  their  eggs,  and  lice  must  be 
guarded  against  also.  These  eight  hens  must 
be  fed,  must  be  watered,  and  when  they 
hatch  out  eight  coops  and  places  must  be  pro- 
vided for  as  many  hens  and  broods. 

But  suppose  the  incubator  holds  400  eggs. 
How  can  you  ever  compete  with  it  by  the  use 
of  hens,  for  to  equal  it  you  must  have  about 
30  hens  and  30  nests,  30  coops,  30  feed  troughs 
and  thirty  times  as  much  work  ?  You  will 
not  be  able  to  get  enough  eggs  from  your  own 
flock  (the  eggs  that  hatched  so  well  under 
one  hen)  and  when  they  come  off'  some  of 
them  will  bring  but  few  chicks.  If  your  30 
hens  are  Brabmas  or  Cochins  you  will  not 
only  lose  some  of  the  eggs  from  the  large  feet 
and  heavy  weight  of  the  hens,  but  a  portion 
of  the  chicks  will  be  crushed  as  well,  after 
being  batched.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  while  your  thirty  hens  are  incubating 
they  will  lay  no  eggs,  and  by  the  time  they 
begin  sitting  and  finish  by  weaning  the 
chicks  you  will  lose  about  1,000  eggs,  worth  in 
winter  about  $25. 

Now  for  the  incubator.  How  is  it  usually 
managed?  How  are  you  to  get  400  eggs? 
Why  from  any  source  possible.  You  buy  a 
few  here  and  a  few  there,  and  then  you  take 
all  there  is  at  the  store.  In  so  doing  yon  get 
large  eggs,  small  eggs,  brown  eggs,  white  eggs, 
fresh  eggs  and  stale  eggs.  You  have  all  sorts, 
sizes,  ages  and  colors,  and  you  place  them  in 
your  incubator.  From  one  yard  you  buy  eggs 
and  perhaps  it  contains  no  male,  or  he  is 
frosted  on  the  comb  and  wattles,  and  of 
coarse,  unserviceable.  In  another  yard  the 
hens  are  confined,  fed  on  corn,  and  are  as  fat 
as  seals.  Jn  another  yard  is  a  male,  but  he  is 
impotent.  In  another  yard  is  a  lot  of  imma- 
ture pullets,  utterly  unfit  to  he  mothers. 
From  all  these  yards  you  get  your  400  eggs, 
no  two  of  them  perhaps  alike,  and  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  they  are  liable  to  be  chilled 
from  the  severe  cold,  and  you  look  forward  t„ 
the  end  of  the  three  weeks  for  your  400  chicks 
and  you  find  them  dead  in  the  shell  from 
lack  of  vitality  in  the  parents,  or,  perhaps  the 
larger  number  of  the  eggs  infertile-  You  at 
once  denounce  the  incubator  and  style  it  a 
fraud,  when,  in  fact,  the  fault  is  away  back 
in  the  yards  from  which  the  eggs  came. 

Just  about  this  time  a  hen  steals  her  nest 
and  hatches  every  chick  out.  This  increases 
your  anger  against  the  incubator,  for  you  rea- 
son that  if  the  hen  steals  her  nest  and  does 
so  well,  the  incubator  should  do  better.  But 
stop,  friends  and  reason.  In  the  first  place 
the  very  fact  that  a  hen  steals  hei  nest  indi- 
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catesthat  she  is  at  liberty,  and  is  not  confined 
and  fed  exclusively  on  corn.  Being  at  lib- 
erty she  picks  up  a  portion  of  her  food,  secur- 
ing a  variety,  and  is  in  the  full  vigor  of 
health,  while  nature  prompts  her  to  seek  the 
society  of  the  male  at  proper  periods.  She  is 
The  true  mother  of  every  chick.  As  she  laid 
all  the  eggs  every  chick  has  the  same  vitality, 
the  same  degree  of  strength,  and  if  one 
hatches  all  should  hatch,  because  the  eggs  are 
uniform,  and  the  chicks  alike-  But  after  you 
rind  her  nest,  before  she  hatches,  if  you  will 
put  her  eggs  in  the  incubator,  and  give  her 
some  of  the  eggs  you  secured  from  all  sources, 
you  will  find  that  the  incubator  will  hatch 
every  one  of  the  eggs  she  layed  and  the  hen 
will  fail  on  the  "  pick-up  "  eggs. 

Another  difficulty  with  those  who  manage 
incubators  is  that  they  know  too  much.  They 
know  more  than  the  man  who  made  the  ma- 
chine, and  do  not  always  follow  directions. 
Each  one  will  have  some  whim,  or  make  some 
fancied  remakable  discovery,  by  which  he  is 
to  electrify  the  poultry  world,  and  they  do 
not  realize  that  they  know  nothing  at  all  un- 
til they  spoil  one  or  two  hatches  (for  which 
they  condemn  the  incubator)  but  after  a 
while  better  results  follow  and  the  operator 
is  somewhat  satisfied.  An  incubator  has  no 
brains.  Skill  is  necessary,  and  no  one  should 
expect  good  results  the  first  hatch,  as  it  re" 
quires  time  to  learn  and  to  understand  not 
only  the  essential  details  necessary  with  the 
incubator,  but  for  the  eggs  and  the  kind  of 
chicks  expected.  The  real  skill  is  to  under- 
stand the  condition  of  the  hens  that  lay  the 
eggs. 

The  yard  is  the  fountain  source.  All  mis- 
takes made  there  will  be  repeated  in  the  ma- 
chine. The  mode  ot  feeding,  the  age  of  the 
hens,  the  activity  of  the  male,  and  severity  of 
the  cold,  the  condition  of  the  poultry  house, 
the  period-  of  collecting  the  eggs,  and  the 
breed  of  the  fowls,  are  all  factors  that  enter 
into  the  matter,  the  management  of  the  incu- 
bator itself  being  but  a  simple  affair.  It  is 
easier,  better,  cheaper,  surer  and  more  prof- 
itable to  use  incubators  than  to  use  hens,  but 
do  not  forget  that  much  depends  on  the 
operator  and  his  experience. 

POINTS  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

1.  If  the  chicks  do  not  come  out  of  the  eggs 
Tin  til  the  22d  day,  or  longer,  it  indicates  that 
the  temperature  of  the  egg  drawer  was  too 
low.  They  should  begin  to  pip  on  the  20th 
<3ay. 

2.  If  they  begin  to  come  out  on  the  18th 
<iay  it  indicates  that  the  average  temperature 
was  too  high. 

3-  If  chicks  come  out  weak  it  indicates 
either  too  high  or  too  low  temperature,  or 
that  the  eggs  were  from  immature  pullets  or 
overfat  hens.  If  they  die  hi  the  shells  the 
fault  is  with  the  eggs.  Eggs  from  fat  hens 
are  usually  at  fault. 

4.  Give  no  food  for  36  hours  afterthe  chicks 
are  hatched. 

5.  They  should  then  be  fed  every  four  honrs 
tintil  one  week  old.  After  that  time  feed 
them  four  times  a  day  until  a  month  old, 
-when  three  times  a  day  will  suffice. 

6.  Keep  a  little  box  of  ground  charcoal,  one 
of  clean  ground  bone,  and  one  of  small  sharp 
flint,  before  them,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sharp 
sand  on  the  floor.  Also  a  box  of  ground 
oyster  shells,  as  grit,  but  in  recommending 
these  substances  it  may  be  stated  that  any 
iind  of  sharp  small  grit  will  answer. 

7.  The  first  feeding  may  be  of  pinhead  oat- 
meal (dried  slightly  on  the  stove  if  the 
weather  is  damp).  Feed  them  to  the  chicks 
dry.  Stale  bread  moistened  with  milk  may 
also  be  given.  Hard  boiled  eggs  may  be  given 
once  a  week. 


8.  On  the  third  dayafter  beginning  to  feed, 
vary  the  food  by  giving  the  oatmeal  one  meal, 
and  prepared  cake  the  next.  The  prepared 
cake  is  made  by  using  equal  parts  bran, ground 
corn  and  oats  (corn  and  oats  are  usually 
ground  together)  and  middlings  (ship-stuff), 
which  should  be  salted  toseasonit,  intimately 
mixed,  and  cooked  in  a  pan  in  the  stove  oven. 
Sift  the  corn  and  oats  first,  and  feed  the 
coarse  parts  to  fowls.  If  fresh  milk  can  be  had 
the  food  may  be  mixed  with  it  before  cook- 
ing. If  not  use  water.  Crumble  the  cake  fine 
when  feeding.  It  should  be  fed  dry. 

9.  Ground  meat  is  sometimes  nsed  for 
chicks,  but  results  show  that  too  much  of  it 
causes  bowel  disease.  If  a  piece  of  lean  butch- 
er's meat  be  cooked  to  pieces  (or  chopped  fine 
after  cooking),  and  fed  twice  a  week,  it  will 
be  sufficient-  A  gill  of  linseed  meal  to  every 
quart  of  the  dry  mixture  (for  making  the 
prepared  cake),  given  once  a  week,  will  be 
beneficial. 

10.  After  the  first  week  any  kind  of  food, 
such  as  mashed  potatoes,  cooked  turnips, 
crumbled  bread  of  any  kind,  or  any  whole- 
some food,  will  be  of  advantage. 

11.  When  teu  days  old  the  oatmeal  may  be 
omitted,  and  wheat  one  day  and  cracked  '•orn 
the  next,  may  be  used.  Begin  to  teach  chicks 
to  eat  wheat  and  cracked  corn  early  by 
sprinkling  a  little  on  the  floor  (about  a  table- 
spoonful  daily)  after  they  are  a  week  old. 
Millet  seed  is  always  good,  from  start  to 
finish. 

12.  Young  chicks  do  not  eat  much  at  a 
time  but  they  eat  often.  Do  not  omit  a  meal. 
Feed  at  regular  hours. 

13.  Atter  the  chicks  are  three  weeks  o^d 
the  cake  may  be  omitted,  the  food  being 
scalded  instead,  but  the  quantity  of  bran 
should  be  reduced  one-half. 

14.  Bran  is  indigestible  if  fed  raw,  and 
sometimes  causes  bowel  disease;  but  if  cocked, 
or  well  scalded,  so  as  to  soften  it,  the  bran 
makes  good  food,  as  it  largely  abounds  in  the 
phosphates,  being  the  best  bone-forming  ele- 
ment that  can  be  given. 

15.  A  chick  must  not  be  evet)  dampened. 
Water  should  be  given  in  a  manner  that  only 
the  beak  of  the  chick  can  become  wet-  The 
chicks  must  not  be  allowed  to  tread  in  ther 
water-   Dampness  is  fatal. 

16.  Get  some  fresh  stone  lime,  slake  it  with 
boiling  water,  then  make  a  quantity  of  lime 
water-  Keep  it  in  a  jug.  corked.  To  every 
quart  of  drinking  water  add  a  gill  of  the  lime 
water. 

17-  If  the  chicks  •  appear  weak,  or  have 
weak  legs,  from  rapid  growth,  put  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tincture  of  iron  and  one  of  phosphate  of 
soda  in  each  quart  of  the  water. 

18.  A  young  chick  is  naked,  like  a  babe 
just  born, the  down  being  no  protection, hence 
everything  depends  on  plenty  of  heat.  Better 
have  the  brooder  too  hot  than  too  cold.  If 
the  chicks  are  with  hens  they  must  have  a 
warm,  light  place,  as  a  hen  cannot  raise 
chicks  in  winter  any  bettor  thin  it  can  be 
doneartificially,asit  is  not  her  natural  period 
of  the  year  for  so  doing. 

19.  No  thermometer  is  needed  in  the 
brooder,  or  under  the  hen.  If  the  chicks 
crowd  together.especially  at  night,  they  need 
more  warmth.  When  they  shove  their  heads 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  brooder,  or  from  under 
the  hen.  the  heat  is  just  right-  Whenever 
the  chicks  do  not  sleep  near  the  edges  of  the 
brooder,  but  gets  as  close  to  each  other  as 
possible,  give  more  heat- 

20.  When  the  chicks  show  signs  of  leg 
weakness,  have  clogging  of  the  vent,  and 
bowel  disease   results,   there  is  a    lack  of 


warmth  in  the  brooder,  especially  at  night. 
The  night  is  when  the  chicks  meet  with  the 
greater  number  of  difficulties. 

'21.  When  chicks  have  leg  weakness,  and 
the  floor  of  the  brooder  is  very  warm,  the 
cause  is  too  much  bottom  heat.  Bottom  heat 
is  excellent  forchicks  until  they  area  week 
old.  but  after  that  time  there  should  he  only 
warmth  enough  on  the  floor  to  not  have  the 
floor  cold.  All  warmth  should  come  over  the 
chicks.  They  feel  the  warmth  on  the  backs 
with  more  satisfaction  than  on  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  body.  It  is  best  never  to  use  a 
bottom  heat  brooder. 

22.  When  the  chicks  have  good  appetites, 
but  have  leg  weakness,  the  chicks  moving  on 
their  knees,  but  otherwise  appear  lively,  it 
denotes  rapid  growth,  and  is  not  necessarily 
fatal.    Follow  directions  in  17  (above). 

23.  Feed  the  chickson  clean  surfaces  or  in 
little  troughs  ;  never  leave  food  to  ferment. 
Clean  off  the  brooders  and  floors  daily.  Keep 
dry  earth  in  the  corner  of  the  brooder  bouse 
for  the  chicks  to  dust  in.  Mind  that — never 
leave  any  jood  in  the  troughs. 

24.  When  you  see  the  chicks  busy  and 
scratching,  it  is  a  sign  of  thrift. 

25.  A  single  night  may  ruin  all.  Never 
let  the  brooder  become  cold  for  an  honr.  Once 
the  chicks  get  chilled  they  never  fully  re- 
cover. 

26.  Wlien  the  chicks  seem  to  be  continu- 
ally crying  it  means  more  warmth  needed. 
The  warmth  is  more  important  than  the  food. 

27.  If  the  chicks  are  stupid,  drowsy,  con- 
tinually cry.  or  have  f*s,  look  on  the  heads 
and  necks  and  under  the  wings  for  the  large 
lice.    Also  examine  for  the  little  red  mites. 

28.  Never  feed  raw  corn  meal  to  very  young 
chicks.  Crumbled  stale  bread  is  always  good 
for  them.  < 

29.  Clover  hay.  cut  very  fine,  and  steeped 
in  boiling  water  over  night,  and  sprinkled 
with  cornmeal  slightly,  fed  three  times  a 
week,  is  excellent,  but  unless  it  isexceedingly 
fine  the  chicks  cannot  eat  it.  One  of  the  best 
invigorators,  however,  is  the  decoction  from 
the  clover  (clover  tea),  given  in  place  of  the 
drinking  water  occasionally,  but  it  must  be 
fresh  and  not  stale. 

30.  Drinking  water  in  winter  should  ba 
tepid,  not  cold,  and  always  fresh  and  clean. 

31.  Feed  very  early  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  the  chicks  come  out  of  the  brooders.  Never 
keep  them  waiting  for  breakfast. 

32.  Milk  may  be  given,  but  should  he  fresh, 
and  the  residuum  carefully  removed,  but  do 
not  substitute  it  for  water.  Give  water  to 
chicks  from  the  start.  Curds  may  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Also  fresh  butter- 
milk. Milk,  however,  is  not  necessary  where 
it  is  difficult  to  procure. 

33.  A  chick  should  weigh  a  ponnd  when  six 
weeks  old.  The  average  is  a  ponnd  at  seven 
weeks  old.  It  should  be  ready  for  market 
when  ten  weeks  old. 

34.  The  White  or  Brown  Leghorn  male 
crossed  with  Brahma,  Cochin.  Wyandotte, 
Langshan,  Dorking  or  Plymouth  Bock  hensi 
or  grades,  make  excellent  broilers.  For 
choice  quality  broilers  use  Pit  Game  male  on 
Dorking  hens.  The  Hourlan  crosses  on  large 
bens  produces  fine  broilers.  The  Wyandotte 
and  Plymouth  Bock  males  are  excellent.  The 
main  point  is  hardy  parents,  of  any  breed. 

35.  Hatching  should  begin  in  October  and 
end  in  April  or  May.  The  best  prices  are  ob- 
tained in  April  and  May, 

36.  It  costs  five  cents  in  food  to  raise  one 
pound  of  chick.  The  cost  of  eggs,  labor, 
buildings,  etc.,  are  extra.  The  heaviest  cost 
is  in  the  eggs  (which  are  high  in  winter),  as 
thpy  often  fail  to  hatch. 

87.  Hens  are  better  than  pullets  for  produc- 
ing broilers,  The  males  should  not  be  less 
than  twelve  months  old. 

38-  Eggs  from  fat  hens,  moulting  hens,  im- 
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mature  pullets,  or  from  hens  in  the  ya  d  with 

cocks  having  frosted  combs,  chilled  eggs, very 
email  eggs,  will  not  give  good  results. 

39.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  failure  is  due 
to  the  eggs  and  not  the  incubator. 

40.  Never  try  to  save  work.  One-half  the 
fai lures  occur  from  parties  desiring  the  incn- 
hator to  work  without  attention.  Too  much 
faith  iu  the  regulator  is  daugerous.  You 
must  always  be  "on  deck." 

41.  If  rightly  managed  an  incnhator  will 
pay  for  itself  the  first  hatch,  but  there  is  more 
in  the  man  than  in  the  incubator.  Brains 
make  an  important  faelor.  Learn  all  you  can 
by  observation. 

42.  Hatching  chicks  with  an  incubator  is  a 
winter  pursuit. 

43.  The  lien  seldom  sits  in  winter,  hence 
6he  and  the  incubator  do  not  conflict. 

44-  Eggs  in  winter  should  not  hatch  as  well 
as  eggs  under  hens  in  April. 

45.  Hens  that  lay  in  winter  cannot  produce 
as  fertile  eggs  at  that  time  as  in  the  spring, 
for  the  cold  season  prevents  exercise,  the  hens 
become  fat  and  the  pullets  are  not  as  fully 
matured,  while  the  male,  if  he  has  a  frosted 
comb,  suffers  from  cold,  or  becomes  too  fat,  is 
un  serviceable. 

46.  Eggs  are  sometimes  chilled  in  winter. 
When  you  buy  them  you  take  many  chances. 

47.  Do  not  nse  extra  large  eggs,  or  small 
eggs.  Have  all  eggs  of  normal  size,  and  of 
perfect  shape. 

48.  In  winter  the  hen  will  not  hatch  one- 
half  of  her  eggs  nor  raise  one-third  of  her 
chicks. 

49.  Do  not  he  afraid  to  watch  yonr  incubator. 
It  pays  as  well  to  keep  awake  all  night  to 
watch  a  hundred  chicks  hatch  out  as  it  does 
to  keep  awake  to  save  a  $5  calf  from  loss  when 
it  is  dropped,  and  the  chicks  are  worth  more 
than  the  calf. 

50.  No  incubator  has  brains.  It  will  regu- 
late, but  cauiiotr think. 

51.  When  chicks  die  in  the  shell  the  chances 
may  he  that  too  much  draught  of  air  came 
over  them.  When  a  hen  is  hatching  she  w  ill 
fight  if  even  a  feather  is  lifted  from  her.  She 
will  allow  not  the  tligbtest  change  of  temper- 
ature, and  she  will  hatch  as  well  in  a  dry 
place  as  in  a  moist  location,  hence  never  open 
the  egg  drawer  except  to  torn  the  eggs. 

52.  Thermometers  change.  A  thermometer 
may  be  correct  one  week  and  wrong  the  next. 
They  should  be  tested  frequently. 

53.  As  the  chicks  progress  in  the  eggs  they 
give  oil'  heat,  hence  be  carei'ul  of  the  lamp,  hot 
water,  or  whatever  the  source  of  heat  may  be. 

54.  Too  much  moisture  covers  the  egg  and 
excludes  the  air  from  the  chicks  w  ituiu  the 

55.  No  currents  of  air  can  pass  through  an 
incubator  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  mois- 
ture but  in  incubators  that  have  no  currents 
but  little  moisture  is  needed.  Use  no  mois- 
ture at  all  if  possible. 

56.  Do  not  labor  under  the  delusion  that  a 
young  chick  is  always  dying  in  the  shell  for 
a  lack  of  fresh  air,  and  that  it  must  have  as 
much  as  a  young  animal. 

57.  Do  not  takeout  the  chicks  until  yon 
believe  nil  are  hatched.  Leave  the  chicks  in 
the  incubator.  If  yon  take  them  out  the  heat 
will  suddenly  drop,  and  you  will  also  let  in 
the  cold  air  on  the  eggs.  Never  disturb  the  e<j(js 
when  chicks  are,  hatching. 

58.  Eggs  will  he  aired  sufficiently  when  the 
eggs  are  turned.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
coed  them. 

59.  Do  not  pot  eggs  in  at  different  periods 
during  the  hatch,  and  do  not  hatch  ducklings 
and  chicks  together. 

60.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  eggs  of 
hens,  ducks,  turkeys  and  guineas  as  regard 
heat  and  moisture. 

61.  Never  sprinkle  eggs.  It  lowers  the  heat 
instantly,  and  sometimes  kills  the  chicks  in 
the  shells. 


62.  If  the  incnhator  shows  moisture  on  the 
glass  do  not  open  the  egg  drawer  until  it  is 
dry.  Cold  air  and  dampness  kill  the  chicks, 
the  heat  being  lowered  by  rapid  evaporation . 

63  The  reason  the  hen  that  steals  her  nest 
hatches  so  well  is  because  you  do  not  give  her 
all  sorts  of  esgs,  such  as  large  eggs,  small  eggs, 
and  eggs  from  old  hens  and  immature  pullets, 
such  as  you  put  in  the  incubator. 

64.  Kick  away  the  curious  visitor  just  when 
your  eggs  are  hatching. 

65.  Keep  the  incubator  in  a  place  of  moder- 
ate temperature.  A  window  on  one  sidewil' 
make  that  side  cooler  than  the  other. 

66.  Don't  expect  to  hatch  without  work. 
The  man  who  expects  to  get  chicks  by  trust- 
ing to  the  regulator  to  keep  the  heat  regular 
does  not  deserve  success.  Work  is  required 
for  other  stock  that  need  winter  care,  and  the 
artificial  hen  is  no  exception. 

67.  Begin  with  a  100-egg  incubator,  and 
learn  before  you  try  a  larger  one. 

68.  No  matter  how  much  you  read,  experi- 
ence will  be.  the  best  teacher. 

69.  Have  your  incubator  warm  before  you 
put  in  the  eggs. 

70.  A  child  cannot  manage  an  incubator,  all 
claims  to  the  contrary.  Incubators  are  not 
toys.    Don't  turn  over  a  man's  work  to  a  boy. 

71.  Let  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  touch 
a  fertile  egg. 

72.  The  correct  temperature  for  an  incuba" 
tor  is  103  degrees,  though  some  begin  with  103 
and  hatch  at  102. 

73.  Eggs  are  not  chilled  if  the  temperature 
gets  as  low  as  60  but  they  may  be  a  day  longer 
before  hatching,  and  110  degrees  for  a  few 
hours  will  not  necessarily  prove  fatal. 

74.  If  yon  expect  to  go  into  the  poultry 
business,  and  "  hire  a  man  "  to  do  the  work, 
one  that  is  picked  up  at  §10  a  month,  you  to 
do  something  else  while  the  man  "attends  to 
the  chickens,"  you  will  fail  just  as  sure  as 
you  attempt  it.  You  can  no  more  succeed 
than  you  can  to  try  to  operate  a  blacksmith 
shop  by  hiring  a  shoemaker  to  do  the  work. 
A  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
breeds,  incubators,  diseases  and  management 
commands  $100  per  month  or  more.  We  will 
say  further  that  if  you  cannot  employ  a 
skilled  poultry  man  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
do  the  work  yourself.  You  cannot  go  on  the 
street  and  hire  the  first  man  that  comes  along 
orone  that  has  kepta  "few  chickens."  What 
you  don't  know  about  poultry  will  appall  you 
when  you  attempt  the  business,  and  what 
the  hired  man  don't  know  w  ill  be  sufficient  to 
bankrupt  you  in  three  months.  This  is  not 
encouraging  but  it  may  save  you  from  losing 
your  money. 

75.  Bead  these  rules  once  a  day  until  you 
can  repeat  them  from  memory.  Then  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  chicks  and  watch  them 
closely. 


A  H0ME=MADE  BROODER. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  advice  as 
to  the  cause  of  my  chicks  dying  in  the  shell* 
I  have  had  very  good  success  since.  I  have 
gotten,  for  the  last  two  or  three  runs,  chicks 
from  all  fertile  eggs,  excepting  from  two  to 
four  each  run.  I  have  a  brooder  of  my  own 
make,  which  is  "  out  of  sight."  1  built  six 
or  eight  before  I  got  one  to  suit  me.  It  is  a 
hot-water  pipe  with  top  and  bottom  he. it. 


Thk  poultry  business  has  been  gaining  so 
very  rapidly  in  the  estimation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  past  few  yea rs  that 
we  always  feel  like  pointing  mat  anything  of 
special  advantage  to  that  industry.  In  an- 
other column  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 

ad.  of  the  Harvey  Seed  C  pany,  id'  Buffalo, 

N.  Y  ,  who  are  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  poultry 
supplies.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  ad  that 
that  they  are  sending  out  a  complete  illus- 
trated and  descriptive  catalogue  free  of  charge. 
It  would  he  well  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  book 
before  laying  in  your  winter's  supplies  for  tin- 
poultry  yard.  Please  say  that  you  saw  the 
ad.  iu  our  paper. 


FEEDING  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  Northern  lady  in  Florida  wishes  to  know 
how  to  manage  her  Brown  Leghorns.  Her 
letter  is  interesting,  as  she  lives  in  a  warm 
climate  and  does  not  take  into  consideration 
her  surroundings.    She  writes  as  follows : 

I  am  taking  The  Poultry  Keeper,  but  I 
do  not  see  anything  about  raising  fowls  in 
Florida.  I  bought  12  Brown  Leghorn  hens  and 
one  cockerel  ,lu ne  4th.  To  the  end  of  June 
they  layed  129  eggs ;  July,  152;  August,  126. 
I  have  a  a  house  12x14  feet,  and  it  is  finished 
with  spaces  between;  three-inch  slats  on  the 
sides;  also  spaces  with  one-foot  boards  for 
sloping  roof,  which  does  not  entirely  keep- 
them  from  the  range.  The  run  is  25x50  feet 
and  6  feet  high,  with  chicken  wire  enclosure. 
.My  neighbors  think  they  should  be  kept  dry, 
or,  iu  other  words,  have  a  tight  roof,  and  think, 
the  Brown  Leghorn  too  active  a  fowl  to  be- 
kept  confined.  Please  give  me  your  opinion, 
and  iif  you  have  any  experiences  from  Florida, 
please  give  us  a  few  of  them,  as  I  am  a  North- 
ern woman  and  this  part  of  the  world  is  en- 
tirely new  to  me. 

Also,  do  you  deem  it  necessary  here,  on  this 
rocky  and  sandy  soil,  to  feed  grit? 

Is  feeding  three  times  a  day  too  often?  I 
feed  a  quart  of  bran,  scalded,  with  two  spoon- 
fuls of  hone  and  meat  for  breakfast  ;  a  pint  of 
wheat  and  oats  for  dinner  and  the  same 
amount  at  night,  always  scalding  the  oats.  I 
have  been  giving  them  sweet  potato  tops  for 
greens.  Any  information  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

As  we  understand  the  above,  she  has  13 
fowls  and  feeds  two  quarts  of  food  every  day, 
feeding  also  at  noon.  She  also  says  the  fowls 
are  not  kept  entirely  from  the  range.  They 
receive  bran,  wheat  and  oats,  a  grain  diet  that 
is  beating  and  fattening,  in  a  letter  received 
since  the  above  was  written  it  was  stated  one 
of  her  hens  was  found  dead,  though  appar- 
ently healthy,  no  doubt  dying  from  apoplexy 
and  overfeeding. 

Florida  and  the  South  have  advantages  of  a 
warm  climate  and  fowls  can  forage  all  the 
year  round,  requiring  no  food  at  all  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  but  there  is*  the  "sore 
head"  disease,  lice,"  ticks,  "chiggers,"  saud 
lieas  and  other  torments  to  contend  with. 

Houses  in  Florida  must  have  a  tight  roof  and 
must  have  no  cracks  in  the  wall  An  open 
shed,  the  south  side  covered  with  wire,  the 
other  sides  close,  is  an  excellent  arrangement. 

Grit  is  not  necessary  where  grit  abounds, 
but  sand  is  not  grit  It  is  usually  too  fine  and 
the  grains  too  round.  Grit  should  be  sharp 
and  cutting.  Pounded  erockery  or  glass  is 
excel  ent. 

No  person  can  succeed  who  feeds  three  times 
a  day.  I  u  Florida  a  pint  of  grain,  at  night,  to 
15  Leghorns  is  ample.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
very  fattening. 

The  main  point  is  to  so  teed  a  flock  as  to 
have  the  hens  rather  hungry  thau  otherwise 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  work. 


NITROGEN  IN  GRAINS. 

One  ton  of  the  following  grains  and  greeu 
food  contains  nitrogen  as  given  below,  the 
estimate  being  as  to  the  proportionate  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  pounds,  removed  from  the  soil 


during  growth  : 

Wheat, 

41  lbs 

Barley,  - 

-   Zi  ." 

Oats,  - 

38  " 

Corn,      »      -  - 

-   32  •* 

Peas,    ■  - 

70  " 

Beans, 

-    81  '* 

Hay,  - 

31  " 

C  over,  - 

-   39  ** 

Mi  k.  - 

10  " 

Potatoes, 

U  " 

Nitrogen  is  important,  as  it  is  the  principal 
substance  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
albumen  of  eggs.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  ton 
of  wheat  contains  moiv  nitrogen  than  does 
corn,  and  that,  pound  tor  pound,  clover  cou- 
taius  more  thau  corn  also,  while  miik,  though 
consisting  largely  of  water,  is  also  very  valu- 
able. The  above  should  be  retained  for  com- 
parison iu  the  future. 
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TREATMENT  OF  CR0P=B0UND  FOWLS. 

Thisis  perhaps  tlie  commonest  form  of  crop 
trouble,  and  is  generally  caused  by  careless 
feeding.  If  green  food  be  withheld  for  some- 
time and  theu  given  in  unlimited  quantities, 
the  fowl  will  eat  to  repletion,  and  as  the  crop 
cannot  get  rid  of  this  mass  of  undigested  food 
all  at  once,  it  becomes  hard, and  not  only  can- 
not itself  pass  into  the  stomach, but  effectively 
bars  the  passage  thereto.     The  same  may  be 
caused  by  the  giving  of  new  grain,  which, 
swelling  in  the  crop,  becomes  a  solid  mass. 
Or  on  the  other  hand  bound  crop  is  often 
caused  by  an  obstruction  of  the  outlet  such  as 
a  twig  or  some  undigestiblesubstance  that  has 
been  swallow  ed  by  fowl.    The  proof  of  a  crop- 
bound  is  purely  external,  but  is,  fortunately, 
very  easily  discernible.     Instead  of  the  crop 
having  a  firm  close  appearance,  in  fact,  not 
being  noticeable,  it  is  seen  to  hang  down  like 
a  bag,  and  on  being  felt  there  is  found  to  be 
inside  a  lump  or  ball  of  food.     This  does  not 
hurt,  or  in  any  way,  until  it  has  grown  very 
large,  incommode  the  bird,  who  often  seems 
to  eat  more  than  usual  for  the  reason  that  the 
food  it  is  eating  is  not  feeding  it,  but  going  to 
increase  the  mass  in  the  crop.    If  the  trouble 
is  discovered  early  cure  is  very  easy.  The 
first  step  is  to  pour  some  salad  oil  or  melted 
lard  down  the  throat,  and  then  to  work 
gently  with  the  hand  the  mass  in  the  crop. 
This,  if  properly  and  effectively  done,  will 
soon  cause  the  food  and  the  fluid  to  mix,  and 
■when  the  mass  has  been  well  broken  np,  it 
will  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  pass  away. 
The  length  of  time  necessary  to  break  up  the 
mass  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  it,  and  I 
have  known  an  hour  required  to  do  it.  Warm 
water  may  be  used  instead  of  the  oil  or  lard, 
hut  it  is  not  so  rapid  or  so  effective  in  its  ac- 
tion.    When  the  mass  has  been  got  rid  of, 
gieat  care  is  required  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  thing, 
which  would  almost  cer- 
tainly result  if  food  was 
immediately  given  with- 
out stint.  After  distention 
like  this,  the  crop  is  natur- 
ally in  a  somewhat  in- 
flamed condition,  and  very 
susceptible  to  any  strain 
upon  it-    The  food,  there- 
fore, should  for  a  few  days 
be  very  limited  in  quan- 
ity,  and  be  of  the  very 
lightest  kind,  such  as  sop- 
ped bread.     Often  a  per- 
manent distention  of  the 
crop  results  from  a  neglect 
of  this  simple  precaution. 
In  about  a  week  the  fowl 
may  safely  be  put  on  to  ordinary  diet.  When 
the  kneading  process  is  ineffectual,  then  an 
operation  becomes  requisite,  but  no  one  need 
fear  the  performing  of  this  operation,  as  it  is 
a  very  simple  one  and  needs  no  great  skill. 
Nor  is  there  any  danger  involved  in  it-  The 
object  is  to  remove  from  the  crop  the  mass  of 
impermeable  stuff  gathered  there,  for  without 
that  is  removed  the  recovery  of  the  bird  is 
impossible,  and  it  must  soon  die  from  absolute 
starvation.     The  process  is  to  make  an  inci- 
sion lengthwise  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crop, 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
This  should  be  very  cleanly  made  with  a 
sharp  lancet  or  penknife.    Through  this  inci- 
sion the  contents  of  the  crop  may  be  removed, 
usingfor  thatpurpose  asmall  eggspoon.  Some- 
times the  mass  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  pass 
through  the  aperture,  and  in  that  case  it  must 
be  broken  up,  which  can  be  done  with  care 
and  patience.     This  mass  is  usually  very  of- 
fensive indeed,  and  to  remove  any  contamin- 
ating matter  from  the  crop  this  organ  should 
be  washed  out  with  Condy'sfluid,  or  a  similar 
son  poisonous  disinfectant.    It  is  also  desira- 
ble ito  pass  the  finger,  well  pared  and  oiled, 
into  the  orifice  so  as  to  be  certain  that  there 
is  no  obstruction  there,  for  if  so  the  whole 
process  may  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  This 
done,  the  incision  must  be  sewed  up,  and  for 
this  a  small  bent  needle  is  best,  as  by  it  the 
skin  can  be  most  easily  gathered  together.and 
horsehair,  not  thread.    I  prefer  to  sew  the  in- 
ner skin  first,  and  then  the  outer  one.  Three 
stitches  will  be  needed  in  each  skin,  and  it  is 
preferable  to  tie  each  stitch  separate  in  this 
instance  also.     The  food  must  be  limited  in 
quantity,  and  he  composed  either  of  sopped 
bread  or  Spratt's  food.    Xo  water  must  be 
supplied  until  the  suture    has  completely 
healed  up.     For  a  time  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  on  a  fowl  that  has  been  crop- 
bound,  as  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  a  recur- 
rence of  it. 


POULTRY=HOUSE,  PIGEON=LOFT  AND 
SHEDS. 

A  poultry -house,  pigeon-loft  and  open  sheds 
can  be  combined  under  one  roof  and  the  cost 
be  but  little.  The  design  is  given  to  show  a 
house  for  two  flocks  of  hens,  the  doors  to  the 
roosting  apartments  being  on  the  sides,  under 
the  sheds,  with  an  entrance  hole  near  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  '1  he  window  may  he  of 
one  sasb,  hut  the  partition  of  the  roosting- 
room  chould  be  arranged  so  as  to  allow  one- 
half  of  the  window  to  be  used  for  giving  light 
to  each  apartment.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
house  may  be  used  for  pigeons.  The  sheds 
may  be  open  at  one  end  on  iy,  or  at  both  ends, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  one  end  open  and  the 
other  end  closed,  with  a  small  window  at  the 
closed  end.  The  sheds  are  intended  as  re- 
sorts in  severe  weather,  to  allow  the  hens  to 
exercise.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  boards 
form  both  the  sides  and  the  roof,  thus  entail- 
ing but  a  small  cost.  The  house  may  be  of 
any  desired  size,  but  16  foot  boards,  elevated 
so  as  to  allow  20  feet  of  space  width  on  the 
ground,  will  allow  each  roosting  apartment  to 
be  four  feet  wide  and  each  shed  to  be  six  feet 
wide. 


they  die 
Home. 


rapidly." — Metropolitan  and  Rural 


A  BIG  GOOSE  FARM. 

There  are  many  farms  in  the  West  where 
geese  could  be  made  more  profitable  than  any 
other  kind  of  poultry.  In  Kentucky  there 
is  a  farm  on  which  there  are  more  than  18,000 
geese. 

The  geese  are  being  grown  and  shipped  by 
one  man,  Sol  Renaker,  of  Cynthiaua. 

On  the  Licking  River,  just  above  Cy nth i- 
ana,  he  has  erected  a  large  wooden  building 
aboQt  80  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long.   It  is 
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J'oultiy  House,  Pigeon  Loft  and  Sheds. 

two  stories  high.  The  floorsslant  gradually 
to  the  centre  so  that  they  can  be  flooded  and 
thus  kept  clean.  There  are  troughs  placed  at 
convenient  points  to  hold  the  food  for  the 
geese.  At  present  there  aTe  5.200  geese  in 
this  building  in  different  stages  of  the  fatten- 
ing process  They  are  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  when  they  arrive  their 
average  weight  is  from  fourto  eight  pounds. 
They  are  first  placed  in  the  large  yard  in 
which  the  building  is  situated, and  there  they 
find  abundance  of  water,  so  that  they  can 
clean  themselves.  After  a  few  days  they  are 
placed  in  the  house  in  the  fattening  pens.  It 
requires  four  or  five  weeks  of  careful  feeding 
to  fatten  the  geese.  The  establishment  has  a 
steam  corn  mill  and,  corn  sheller.  The  corn 
is  purchased  from  the  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  is  shelled  and  ground  into  meal. 
The  cobs  run  down  a  shute  to  the  furnace 
and  make  enough  fuel  to  run  the  machinery. 
The  meal  is  mixed  into  a  dough  and  in  that 
form  fed  to  the  geese- 

"A  goose  is  the  cleanest  fowl  alive,"  says 
Mr.  Renaker.  "I  have  been  in  the  poultry 
business  since  1871,  have  handled  all  kinds  of 
domestic  fowl,  and  have  studied  their  habits 
closely,  and  have  neverseen  anything  which 
equals  the  goose  in  cleanliness.  They  are 
constantly  at  work  keeping  their  feathers 
clean,  and  if  they  have  plenty  of  waterthey 
are  never  seen  except  when  fit  for  dress  pa- 
rade. They  are  equally  careful  regarding 
their  food.  On  one  occasion  we  bought  a  lot 
of  corn  which  had  musted,  and  the  geese 
would  not  eat  dough  made  from  it,  nor  will 
they  eat  dough  after  it  has  soured.  On  this 
account  we  have  to  be  very  careful  to  mix  np 
no  more  dough  than  the  geese  will  eat  up  in  a 
day.  Another  peculiar  thing  about  geese  is 
that  they  eat  a  great  deal  more  some  days 
than  they  do  on  others.  For  instance,  it 
frequently  requires  30  or  40  buckets  of  dough 
a  day  to  a  given  pen  of  geese.  Then  for  a 
few  days  they  will  not  eat  more  than  a  dozen 
buckets.  When  they  have  plenty  of  water 
and  wholesome  food  geese  fatten  rapidly  and 
have  no  disease,  but  unless  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  keep  clean  and  have  pure  food 


AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMY. 

Many  farmers  look  on  poultry  raising  as 
an  unprofitable  undertaking,  the  few  chick- 
ens they  keep  being  a  small  item  of  their 
business;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  With 
the  nnlimited  range  the  farm  affords  and 
cheap  grain,  such  as  screenings,  oats  and  corn 
the  farmer  can  handle  poultry  cheaper  than 
any  other  class  of  poultrymeu.  If  the  far- 
mer and  all  poultry  raisers  were  to  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures, as  a  merchant  and  other  men  in  busi- 
ness do,  they  would  find  that  the  sales  of 
eggs  and  poultry  would  amount  to  a  consid- 
erable sum  at  the  end  of  the  year-  It  is  be- 
cause tbe  sales  are  small,  often  only  a  few 
dozen  eggs  per  week,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  exchanged  for  groceries,  the  farmer 
counts  his  poultry  as  of  small  value.  Were 
they  to  consider  the  immense  amount  of 
money  spent  each  year  for  these  products- 
they  would  be  astonished.  This  fact  is  be- 
coming recognized  by  the  farmers  who  have 
been  compelled  by  the  low  prices  of  grain  to- 
turn  their  attention  to  some  otherdepartmeut 
of  farming.  We  have  noticed  this  by  the 
number  of  farmers  who  are  giving  more  at- 
tention to  their  poultry,  such  as  building 
comfortable  houses  and  giving  them  bettes 
care  during  the  winter  months. 

The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  thinks-  that  eggs  at 
eight  and  ten  cents  per  dozen,  do  not  pay. 
The  past  season  corn  sold  at  fifteen  and  six- 
teen cents  a  bushel.  At  these  figures  two 
dozen  eggs  brought  as  much  or  more  than  a 
bushel  of  corn,  and  a  case  of  eggs  as  much  as- 
a  load  of  corn.  A  very  small  flock  of  hens 
will  produce  a  case  of  eggs 
a  week,  and  take  much 
less  labor  than  to  produce 
aloadofcorn.  Donotex- 
pect  to  raise  pou'try  suc- 
cessful without  labor,  but 
it  does  not  require  the  la- 
bor that  other  branches  of 
farming  do.  It  takes  a 
vigilant  systematic,  work 
with  a  love  for  the  busi- 
ness and  the  same  atten- 
tion to  details  that  are 
given  to  other  branches  of 
farming.  By  working  on 
this  plan  the  farmer  will 
see  his  mistake  in  breed- 
ing, from  year  to  year,  the 
small  mixed  lot  of  chick- 
ens. Anything  that  looks 
like  achickeu  isoften  kept 
for  a  breeder  ;  sometimes  a  farmer's  chicken 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  cross  from  a  jack- 
rabbit.  This  was  never  brought  to  our  notice 
more  forcibly  than  during  the  past  two- 
months.  In  market  poultry  one  sees  all  col- 
ors, sizes  and  shapes,  and  any  one  buying  for 
his  own  use  wouid  hesitate  in  taking  such 
looking  specimens,  but  would  readily  pick 
out  a  coop  of  even-sized  and  like  colored 
poultry.  To  overcome  these  defects  the  wide- 
awake, progressive  farmer  will  dispose  of  his 
old  mongrel  stock  and  get  a  flock  of  standard- 
bred  poultry  that  will  present  a  uniform  ap- 
pearance when  placed  upon  the  market. — 
Metropolitan  and  Mural  Uon,e. 


DAMAGE  BY  HAWKS. 

We  know  of  no  method  that  will  protect 
chicks  from  hawks,  if  the  chicks  are  per- 
mitted to  run  at  large.  A  yard  covered  with 
wiTe  netting  is  the  best  protection,  and  it  will 
pay  to  have  such  a  yard,  as  the  destruction  by- 
hawks  is  enormous.  The  farmer  does  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  him  by 
kawks,  as  there  are  scores  of  chicks  destroyed 
of  which  he  is  not  aware.  He  simply  knows- 
that  they  are  missing,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
save  them  except  to  shelter  them  until  they 
are  large. 

FALSE  ECONOMY. 

The  attempt  to  keep  30  or  more  hens  in  a 
poultry-house  that  is  adaptable  for  only  20, 
results  in  fewer  eggs  from  the  30  hens  than  if 
a  smaller  number  occupied  the  space.-  Cases- 
are  numerous  where  a  few  hens  laved  well,, 
while  large  flocks  gave  no  returns.  The  hens- 
must  be  comfortable  or  they  will  not  thrive, 
and  during  the  warm  season  there  is  no  surer- 
method  of  ceasing  egg  production  than  to- 
have  too  many  hens  together.  There  is  no- 
economy  in  crowding  them,  for  what  is  gaiu^ 
ed  in  one  direction  is  lost  in  another. 


"Chicks  raised  in  the  manure  pile  and  i'r* 
the  pig-pen,  never  reach  full  development, 
are  scrawny  and  in  rough  plumage  and  have- 
a  most  offensive  breath." 
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CREAM    FROM  A    POULTRY  SCRAP- 
BOOK. 

"A  setting  of  eggs  will  carry  to  you  intact 
a  share  of  the  best  blood  and  life  of  many  an 
extra  fine  pen  of  fowls.  Provided  their 
owner  is  willing  to  sell  the  eggs." 

"Two  liberal  feeding  of  raw  meat  will 
'cause  worms  in  fowls-  Starvation  for  two 
days  followed  by  a  vermifuge  like  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  areca  nnt  powder  or  two  grains 
Santorein  will  often  reveal  a  most  disgusting 
sight,  as  many  as  what  seem  to  be  a  dozen 
long  white  worms  all  coiled  together  being 
the  result  from  a  single  fowl.'' 

"All  or  very  nearly  all  the  people  I  meet 
who  are  ex-pooitry  keepers  hold  to  the  belief 
that  they  could  make  a  success  of  it  instead 
of  a  failure  if  they  had  the  chance  to  try 
again." 

"Light  in  the  poultry  house  is  an  absolute 
necessity  and  the  inmates  must  have  it  to  be 
in  a  healthy  and  cheerful  condition,  for  fowls 
will  not  thrive  in  a  dark  and  cheerless  place 
any  more  than  plants  will." 

"There  you  have  it!  a  busy  fowl  is  a  happy 
one  and  a  hen  thus  kept  will  be  a  singing 
a  nd  laying  one  also." 

"Comfort  for  hot  nights  means  dollars  and 
•cents.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  too 
low  a  figure  to  estimate  the  annnal  loss  by 
lack  of  ventilation  in  summer  months  aud  too 
much  in  winter." 

"If  the  penally  for  selling  decayed  eggs 
were  a  heavy  fine,  or  the  penitentiary,  a  vast 
crowd  of  trades  people  who  don't  know  how 
to  tell  a  good  egg  from  a  had  one,  would  speed- 
ily discover  a  way  to  do  it." 

"Hens  that  lay  eggs  that  have  blood  spots 
in  them  will  be  benefited  by  homeepathic 
Pulsatilla.  Find  out  the  hen  that  lays  such 
eggs,  pen  her  separate  and  give  ten  drops  of 
the  first  dilution  in  half  a  pint  of  drinking 
water  and  feed  non-stimulating  food.  There 
is  intiamm  ation  in  the  oviduct." 

"The  warning  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
not  to  give  medicines  in  drinking  water  con- 
tained in  metallic  vessels.  Not  to  dose  a 
w  hole  ilock  to  cure  a  few  sick  individuals, and 
not  to  use  tiu  drinking  vessels." 

"Glazed,  separable  crockery  fountains  make 
the  best  drinking  vessels  for  poultry.  Wooden 
troughs  or  vessels  in  summer  time  make  the 
poorest. 

"I  find  an  absolute  sure  cure  for  limber 
neck,  caused  by  fowls  eating  maggots,  in 
•sweetened  water.  I  use  a  medicine  dropper 
and  squirt  it  down  their  throats.  A  teaspoon- 
ful of  sugar  dissolved  in  a  wine  glass  of  water 
is  enough  for  two  or  three  hens.  I  never 
knew  this  to  fail;  it  always  kills  the  maggots 
andean  do  the  hen  no  harm,  an  advantage 
•over  some  other  remedies  recommended  for 
.this  trouble." 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  dear  reader 
(hat  the  eggs  from  fowls  and  talso  the  flesh  of 
the  fowl  itself  is  actually  unfit  for  table  use. 
Jt  cannot  be  otherwise  hut  that  both  are  taint- 
ed by  the  tilth  picked  up  in  the  manure  pile 
or  hunted  for  in  the  pig  pen.  If  you  are 
skeptical  feed  them  raw  onions  or  coal  oil  aud 
note  the  result." 

"Chicks  allowed  bytheir  owner  free  access 
to  tin-  manure  pile,  pig  pen  and  other  filth  are 
kept  at  a  loss  and  advertise  to  the  world  that 
said  owner  is  dirty,  careless  and  not  making 
any  money  on  chickens." 

"Highly  fed  chickens  which  grow  fast  are 
mostly  subject  to  leg  weakness  which  simply 
arises  from  outgrowing  their  strength,  and 
must  he  nn  I  accordingly  by  animal  food  and 
tonics.  Three  or  four  grains  of  ammonia 
citrate  of  iron  for  each  chicken  given  every 
day  dissolved  in  the  water  iu  which  their 
iincal  is  mixed." 

"i  li  veil  in  the  water  which  is  used  to  mis 
the  Soft  feed  is  a  quicker,  easier  aud  surer  way 
of  administering  medicine  to  a  sick  fowl  than 
liy  putting  into  the  drinking  water.  If  a 
small  lull  of  paste  is  made  it  can  easily  be 
pu.il.ed  down  the  throat  at  stated  intervals; 
you  are  then  sure  the  fowl  is  getting  the  med- 
jcine  at  once,  regularly  and  in  proper  quan- 
tity." 

"The  Leghorn  chick  may  prove  a  trump 
C.ivl  for  the  man  who  has  been  an  unwilling 

victim  of  poor  hatches  or  an  unfavorable 
.soring.  A  breed  that  can  be  hatched  in  June, 
mature  aud  get  to  laying  before  winter  sets 
io." 


"Don't  wait  for  some  one  else  to  do  your 
thinking.  Of  what  use  are  your  brains  if  yon 
don't  use  tuem  ?  Get  all  the  hints  about  the 
poultry  business  you  can  from  outside,  but 
don't  always  accept  them  until  you  have 
studied  the  matter  over  and  are  sure  it  will  be 
safe  to  do  so.  If  you  follow  all  the  advice 
given,  you  will  soon  be  facj  to  face  with  fail- 
ure.   Think  for  yourself." 

"Be  caretnl  that  all  your  chicks  get  their 
share.  If  some  fail  to  get  a  supply  of  food 
they  will  develop  into  runts.  Don't  feed  the 
large  and  small  ones  together  and  don't  try  to 
raise  them  together.  Have  separate  coops 
and  localities  for  each  size." 

"For  swelled  eyes  bath  the  bead  of  the  f  jwl 
with  a  warm  solution  made  by  dissolving  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  boracicacid  in  a  pint 
of  water,  and  then  anoint  with  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine.    Eepeat  this  daily." 

"If  a  man  expects  to  develop  a  paying  busi- 
ness out  ofa  specialty  be  must  be  thoroughly 
honest,  be  convinced  that  his  stock  is  unques- 
tionable meritorious  and  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  it.  He  must  know  hisstoek  from  A 
to  Z  and  never  let  up  on  it  for  a  minute." 

"Spasmodic  doctoring  of  sick  fowls  is  all 
folly  and  a  waste  of  time,  patience  and  medi- 
cine."— American  Poultry  Advocate. 


AN  EGG  TESTER. 

Make  a  box  about  one  foot  square  and  the 
same  in  height,  or  rather,  about  high  enough 
for  an  inch  of  the  globe  of  a  lamp  to  come 
through  thetop,  as  shown  at  B,  in  the  illus- 
tration, A  is  a  hole  the  size  of  an  egg,  over 
which  a  piece  of  black  cloth  is  fastened,  and 
the  bole  again  cut 
into  the  cloth,  so  as 
to  fitsnugly around 
the  edges  of  the 
eggs.  C  C  CC  are 
holes  to  let  air  into 
the  lamp.  A  ny 
kind  of  beards 
or  even  paste-board 
will  answer  for 
making  the  tester-  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
place  the  box  over  the  lamp,  as  the  box 
should  have  no  bottom.  Be  careful  to  allow 
no  light  to  show  except  at  the  opening  where 
the  egg  is  held.  If  preferred,  a  bull's  eye 
lantern  may  be  used  instead  of  a  lamp,  as  it 
magnifies  the  light.  Hold  the  egg  to  the 
opening,  close,  large  end  up  ;  look  through  it 
at  the  light,  aud  after  the  eggs  have  been  in 
the  incubator  or  under  the  ben  a  week.  Clear 
eggs  are  infertile  ;  dark  eggs  contain  chicks 
unless  rotten.  Turn  the  eggs  around  from 
left  to  right,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  examina- 
tio  n  will  be  easier. 


MAKING  A  HEN  SIT. 

Our  English  cousins  have  some  queer  ideas, 
although  they  can  get  more  eggs  in  a  year 
from  a  flock  than  can  be  done  in  this  country. 
A  Mr.  Poole,  writing  to  Poultry,  published  in 
England,  gives  the  following  : 

Thecontiuental  breeders,  like  their  English 
competitors,  experience  at  times  great  incon- 
venience through  the  perversity  of  the  lady 
fowls,  who  will  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  h?ing 
broody  when  their  services  are  most  required. 
Here,  again,  the  continental  breeder  gives  an 
example  of  his  thoroughly  practical  turn  of 
mind.  In  spite  of  Mr.  L.  Wright's  oft  re- 
peated answers  in  Fowls  to  the  query  as  to  the 
best  means  of  making  a  hen  broody,  "  that  yon 
cannot  make  a  lady  do  what  "lie  has  a  wind  not  to 
do,"  thecontiuental  breeder  says  you  can,  and 
he  gives  you  the  choice  of  five  different  meth- 
ods ;  three,  certain  y,  taking  the  form  more  of 
persuasion  than  of  force,  but  the  remaining 
two  methods  are  decidedly  of  the  nature  of 
coercion.  However,  I  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourseives. 

1.  Leave  the  eggs  in  the  nest  and  the  hens 
of  their  own  accord  will  take  to  them. 

X.  Feed  them  until  they  are  satiated  with 
hemp  seed,  and  so  take  away  from  them  all 
desire  to  go  foraging  for  food. 

:S.  Make  them  intoxicated  with  bread  steeped 
in  wine  or  pure  cider  before  placing  them  on 
the  nesl . 

4.  Pluck  the  feathers  from  the  abdomen  and 
beat  it  with  stinging  nettles,  which  makes  it 
long  for  the  coolness  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest. 
This  method  has  actually  been  applied  to 
capons,  old  cocks,  and  turkey  hens. 

5.  This  method  is  considered  superior  toatiy 
of  the  foregoing,  especially  in  the  case  of 
turkey  bens,  and  consists  in  putting  the  bird 
into  an  open  box  exactly  of  her  width  and 
length  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  deeper 
than  her  body  when  she  is  sitting.  Then  at- 
tach to  her  neck  with  a  piece  of  twiue  a  small 


board  a  trifle  narrower  than  the  width  of  the 
box,  and  which  presses  down  on  her  back. 
The  uneasiness  which  this  board  causes  the 
bird  is  sufficient  to  make  her  keep  on  the 
eggs,  and  imparts  to  her  that  sort  of  feverish- 
ness  which  always  accompanies  incubation. 

All  such  methods  are  cruel  and  ineffectual, 
except  as  suggested  in  the  second  paragraph, 
which  advises  feeding  on  hemp  seed  and  as 
such  food  is  oily  aud  fattening,  it  may  have  the 
desired  effect.  So  will  corn,  wheat,  or  any 
other  heat-producing  food.  Mr-  Poole  also 
states  that  he  tried  the  intoxicating  method 
but  without  the  desired  result- 

Xow,  it  seems  to  us  that  when  writers  rec- 
ommend such  methods  as  the  above,  and 
especially  the  plucking  and  drunkenness, 
they  should  cease  giving  advice.  The  hen 
will  continue  to  lay  as  long  as  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  so  doing,  as  is  shown  in  the 
cases  of  non-sitters, and  when  she  isoutof  con- 
dition, which  may  hapoen  if  her  food  is  too 
carbonaceous  and  is  lacking  in  nitrogen  and 
mineral  matter,  she  will  cease  laying  and  be- 
come broody. 


A  PRINCIPLE  IN  BREEDING. 

In  Japan  and  also  in  Corea  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar breed  of  gallinaceous  fowl,  the  males  of 
which  have  tail  feathers  of  abnormal  length, 
the  best  specimens  having  tails  six  feet  long 
and  over.  These  cocks  are  prized  solely  for 
their  length  of  tail.  The  least  gain  is  closely 
noticed  and  adds  greatly  to  the  bird's  value  ; 
and  as  large  prices  are  paid  by  the  fanciers, 
there  is  great  rivalry  amongst  breeders-  How 
did  this  peculiar  breed  originate?  Was  there, 
at  some  remote  time,  produced  by  some  freak 
of  nature  a  rooster  with  tail  feathers  six  feet 
long,  and  is  it  now  an  occasional  deeply  in- 
bred descendent  of  his  that  happens  to  inher- 
ent the  peculiarity  of  his  prepotent  ancestor, 
modified  or  intensified  as  the  case  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  successful  blending 
of  the  various  lines  of  descent?  We  are  as- 
sured that  no  such  ancestor  ever  existed. 
Professor  Ischikawa,  of  Tokio,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  this  abnormal  variety, 
which  now  breeds  true  to  type,  was  produced 
originally  from  the  common  domestic  barn 
yard  fowl,  by  simply  breeding  continuously 
for  many  generations  to  the  cock  with  the 
longest  tail.  Little  by  little  the  length  of 
these  tail  feathers  was  gradually  augmented, 
until  in  time  all  the  cocks  had  tails  much 
longer  than  any  of  their  ancestors-  In  other 
words,  the  Japanese  breeder  selected  invari- 
ably the  subject  that  varied  the  most  in  the 
desired  direction — in  his  case  that  of  long 
tails.  The  same  course  has  been  followed  by 
all  nations  and  with  many  beef  breeds — the 
Shorthorn  and  Polled  Angus — the  milk  breeds 
— Jerseys,  Alderneys,  etc. — the  special  breeds 
of  sheep,  pigs  and  pigeons — all  have  been 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  by 
patient,  persistent,  skillful  selection  of  breed- 
ing animals  that  varied  most  in  the  requisite 
direction. — Coleman's  Rand  World. 


RAPE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Rape  is  an  exce'leut  green  food  for  chick- 
ens and  fills  a  long  felt  want  of  the  poultry- 
man.  It  can  be  sown  in  the  early  spring  or 
in  June  or  July,  and  furnish  an  abundance  of 
green  food.  Last  year  1  sowed  a  small  patch 
just  to  see  what  kind  of  a  plant  it  was.  It 
grows  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
height.  The  leaves  in  color  and  shape  re- 
semble a  cabbage  leaf  very  much .  It  can  be 
sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  thirty  inches 
apart  and  he  cultivated  The  ground  should 
be  prepared  the  same  as  for  turnips,  and  the 
seed  covered  about  the  same  as  turnip  seed. 
It  grows  very  fast  and  can  he  cut  and  fed  to 
the  chickens,  or  let  them  go  to  the  patch  at 
will  and  help  themselves.  When  they  are 
to  eat  it  in  this  way  I  would  preferto  have  it 
sown  iu  drills,  as  they  can  walk  between  the 
rows  and  are  not  so  apt  to  tramp  anil  hie  ik  it 
down  as  is  the  case  when  sou  n  broadcast. 
But  when  it  is  to  be  cut  and  ted  it  is  just  as 
good  to  sow  it  broadcast  as  any.  Last  year 
my  young  chickens  commenced  to  cat  my 
cabbages,  but  when  the  rape  got  up  four  or 
five  inches  high  they  left  the  cabbage  and 
commenced  on  the  rape,  and  any  one  knows 
that  when  chickens  leave  a  cabbage  patch  to 
eat  something  else  it  must  be  something  they 
like  better  than  cabbage.  And  I  never  had 
chickens  do  better  and  grow  faster  than  they 
did  while  they  were  helping  themselves  to 
rape.  I  think  that  everyone  who  raises 
chickens  should  try  a  small  patch.  It  won't 
cost  hut  a  few  cents  to  give  this  plant  atrial, 
as  five  pounds  is  enough  to  sow  one  acre 
broadcast,  and  one  to  two  pounds  if  sown  iu 
drills.  1  have  no  rape  seed  to  sell.— C.  E. 
Boberts,  in  American  Paul  ry  Journal. 
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KEEPING  THE  BILL  OF  FARE. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Weaver,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  sends 
his  "Bill  of  Fare"  for  broilers,  in  which  he 
gives  some  suggestions  and  which  we  repro- 
duce for  this  issue-  He  says  that  he  found  it 
difficult  to  remember  all  the  points  in  feeding, 
especially  when  the  changes  are  so  frequent* 
In  his  letter  he  says  :  "I  hang  this  bill  up 
the  day  I  put  the  chicks  in  the  brooder,  and 
every  time  I  feed  I  check  off  on  the  proper 
place.  Thus  I  always  know  with  certainty 
how  old  the  lot  is,  and  just  what  to  feed.  So 
does  my  wife  when  I  am  absent.  In  summer 
I  repeat  the  sis  o'clock  meal  at  eight  o'clock, 
without  checking.  I  suggest  that  you  get  up 
a  printed  cardboard  and  sell  to  the  trade.  It 
wonld  be  invaluable,  and  assist  amateurs. 

We  give  below  the  form.  "C"  means 
"  cracked  corn  :  "O"  means  "  oatmeal ;"  "M" 
means  "  meat ;"  "W"  means  "wheat;"  "S" 
means  "scalded  food;"  "P"  means  "  pota- 
toes ;"  "X"  means  "cooked  cake"  of  ground 
grain  ;  "G"  is  "green  food,"  and  "W-M"  is 
wheat  and  meal,  etc. 


6  a.  m. 

8 

10 

12 

2 

4 

6  p.  m 

1st  day 

1 

2d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3d 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

4th  " 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

5th  " 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

6th  " 

0 

X 

0 

X 

O 

X 

X 

?th  " 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

8th  " 

0 

w-m 

X 

CG 

9th  " 

X 

W-P 

X 

W-G 

10th  " 

C-P 

s 

CG 

11th  " 

s 

W-M 

W-G 

12th  " 

C-P 

s 

CG 

13th  " 

s 

W-P 

W-G 

14th  " 

CM 

s 

C-G 

15th  " 

W-P 

W-G 

16th  " 

s 

C-P 

C-G 

17th  " 

W-M 

s 

W-G 

18th  " 

CP 

C-G 

ISth  " 

s 

W-P 

W-G 

19th  " 

CM 

s 

C-G 

20th  " 

W-P 

W-G 

21st  " 

s 

C-M 

C-G 

22d  " 

W-P 

s 

W-G 

23d  " 

s 

CP 

CG 

24th  " 

W-M 

W-G 

25th  " 

CP 

s 

CG 

26th  " 

s 

W-P 

W-G 

27th  " 

C-M 

CG 

28th  '•' 

W-P 

s 

W-G 

29th  " 

s 

C-P 

CG 

30th  " 

W-M 

W-G 

The  above  is  a  very  good  bill  of  fare  to  use 
for  feeding  chicks.  It  will  be  noticed  that  for 
the  first  day  no  food  is  given.  Until  the  eighth 
day  the  chicks  are  fed  seven  times  a  day,  or 
every  two  hours,  which  we  consider  too  fre- 
quent. After  the  first  week  they  are  fed  four 
times  a  day,  or  every  four  hours,  but  after  the 
tenth  day  we  consider  three  times  sufficient. 
The  food  is  varied,  being  composed  of  grain, 
meat,  and  green  food. 

We  trust  that  the  above  will  not  only  prove 
valuable  as  a  guide  to  feeding  but  that  some 
reader  will  improve  upon  it.  It  is  alone 
worth  a  year's  subscription  to  the  paper. 


WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

That  is — under  hens.  They  are  found  dead 
when  the  hens  have  the  eggs  as  well  as  when 
the  eggs  are  in  an  incubator.  An  egg  only  re- 
quires the  proper  degree  of  heat  to  cause  the 
starting  and  progress  of  a  nucleus  of  life.  The 
ordinary  food  of  animals  contains  considerable 
waste. but  the  chicks  beginning  to  form  in  the 
shell  is  surrounded  with  food  that  is  used  with, 
out  waste.  There  is  economy  of  space  ;  for  so 
soon  as  a  paTticle  of  the  food  becomes  chicken 
the  chicken  takes  the  place  of  the  food.  This 
process  goes  on  until  the  shell  is  full  of  the 
chicken,  the  last  of  the  food  havingbeen  vital- 
ized excepting  a  portion  of  theyolk  which  has 
been  taken  into  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
chick  to  serve  till  the  youngling  can  eat,  and 
young  bird  becomes  nearly  cramped  for  want 
of  room  and  needs  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Then 


he  struggles,  if  he  is  strong,  and  uses  the  sharp 
chisel  that  nature  has  given  him  to  peck  his 
way  out. 

Three  weeks  have  sufficed  to  turn  the  food 
of  the  egg  into  a  perfectly-formed  bird,  and 
just  here  is  the  crises.  What  causes  so  many 
chickens  to  die  in  the  shell  ?  We  refer  to 
those  that  become  fully  formed,  presuming 
those  dying  in  the  earlier  stages  lose  life  in 
consequence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.  Scores  of  people  write  to  this  effect  5 
"The  eggs  were  mostly  fertile,  the  hen  per- 
forming her  part  well.but  several  fully  formed 
chicks  were  found  dead  in  the  shell ;"  and 
there  is  the  polite  request :  "  Will  you  kindly 
state  your  opinion  regarding  the  cause  that 
destroyed  life?"  It  is  very  hard  to  decide  a 
case  without  hearing  all  the  evidence.  The 
man  who  has  paid  a  round  price  for  eggs  and 
finds,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  days,  seven.  1 
of  the  chicks  dead  in  the  shell,  if  he  has  large 
casualty,  will  hold  an  autopsy,  make  inquir- 
ies of  his  neighbors  and  of  the  editor.  This 
is  all  very  well.  Some  folks  attribute  the  loss 
to  "thunder.''  But  this  thing  happens  when 
there  has  been  no  thunder  or  extraordinary 
electrical  state. 

Without  resorting  entirely  to  guess  work  or 
to  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  there  may  be 
three  causes  mentioned  : 

1st.  It  has  been  noticed  that  when  a  hen 
produces  from  thirty  to  fifty  eggs  in  succes" 
sion,  without  rest,  those  laid  last  are  less  like" 
ly  to  contain  vigorous  germs  on  account  of 
long  continued  reproduction.  A  prolonged 
period  of  sexual  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
male  may  also  lower  the  constitutional  vigor 
of  the  progeny.  In  such  cases  the  chickens 
may  have  been  fully  developed,  yet  may  not 
possess  force  enough  to  break  through  the 
shell. 

2d.  The  whole  fault  may  in  some  instances 
be  attributed  to  the  mother  hen.  Somesitters 
will  not  keep  their  eggs  warm  after  a  few 
chicks  have  been  hatched,  rising  on  their  feet 
and  permitting  the  outside  eggs  to  get  chilled . 
or  they  will  use  their  feet  too  much.  We  have 
seen  eggs  with  the  shell  completely  peeled  or 
broken  away  leaving  the  tough,  dry  skin > 
which  contained  in  every  case  a  perfectly 
formed  dead  chicken.  If  the  shell  is  removed 
by  the  feet  or  beak  of  the  sitter,  and  the  lin- 
ing becomes  dry,  it  is  impossible  for  the  chick 
to  get  out.  It  is  not  a  bad  practice  to  remove 
chicks  from  the  nest  as  they  hatch  out  if  they 
are  costly  and  choice,  that  the  sitter  may  not 
have  her  attention  distracted  from  her  eggs 
and  that  she  may  keep  down  to  her  work. 

3d.  The  parent  stock  may  not  have  a  "  full 
head"  of  vitality,  because  from  an  in-and-in- 
bred  strain,  or  descended  from  a  family  that 
has  from  any  reason  become  weak  and  degen- 
erate." 


SOME  PITH  FROM  OTHER  JOURNALS. 

The  British  Fancier  suggests  as  a  remedy  for 
soft  shelled  eggs,  that  hens  be  given  ground 
oyster  shell  and  bone  meal  forshell  formation. 
The  Fancier  ought  to  know  that  egg  shell  are 
formed  from  the  feed  taken  by  the  fowls,  and 
that  egg  shells  would  be  formed  and  are 
formed  where  there  are  no  oyster  shells  or 
bone  meal.  We  doubt  much  whether  grit,  in 
any  shape,  assists  in  egg  shell  formation. 
The  feed  surely  does. — Fanciers'  Eeview. 

Correct;  a  bushel  of  oyster  shells  per  day,  to 
each  hen.  will  not  prevent  a  fat  hen  from  lay- 
ing soft-shell  eggs.  We  were  the  first  to  give 
out  such  a  claim  and  other  journals  fought  us 
hard,  but  it  is  .  now  one  of  the  "  accepted 
truths"  in  poultrydom. 


Why  not  have  a  breed  of  fowls  named 
"Dewey?"  That  seems  to  be  the  name  for 
most  'everything  now-a-days. — Practical  Poul- 
tryman. 

It  would  be  as  appropriate  as  "  Wyandotte," 


which  is  about  the  most  outlandish  name  fo-. 
a  breed  that  can  be  conceived  of.  We  ought  to 
have  Apaches,  Modocs,  Wampauoags,Senecas, 
Sioux,  and  other  good  breeds.  ____ 


We  recollect  one  of  the  finest  Black  Bed 
stags  ever  shown  in  this  countay  who  was 
spoiled  entirely  for  practical  breeding  pur- 
poses by  the  show  room  tricks  of  an  expert  ex- 
hibitor. The  bird  was  a  dude,  stuck  on  his 
shape  and  posed  continually  in  the  yard, 
viewing,  with  evident  disdain,  his  mates. 
That  fellow  was  a  show  bird  with  a  vengeance- 
Yet  hundreds  of  such  birds  are  eagerly  sought 
and  bought,  and  just  as  easerly  sold  by  the 
shrewd  owner. — American  Fancier. 

That  is  nothing.  A  friend  informs  us  that 
he  had  a  Muscovy  drake  that  could  handle  75 
pound  dumb  bells,  fly  on  the  paralled  bars, 
turn  himself  inside  out  on  a  slack  rope,  and 
spit  a  grain  of  corn  up  in  the  air  and  jump 
from  under  it  before  it  reached  the  ground. 
He  was  a  show  duck  with  a  vengeance,  and 
hundreds  of  such  biuds  are  sought  but — not 
bought. 


"My  Buff  Leghorn  cock,  'King  of  the 
Goldens,'  the  best  ever  shown,  is  mated  with 
yard  .No.  1."— Circular. 

"Taller  Jim"  would  have  been  just  a  ap- 
propriate for  a  name  as  "  King  of  the  Gold- 
ens."  A  bird  will  smell  just  as  sweet  under 
one  name  as  another. 


The  editor  will  have  a  few  Barred  Bock 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale  very  soon.  Some 
of  them  were  bred  from  the  litter  brother  to 
the  first  cockerel  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  last  winter.  They  promise  well. 
Then  we  shall  have  a  few  from  Lambert's 
stock,  direct,  that  you'll  find  hard  to  beat. 
We  also  hope  to  have  some  good  enough  to 
show,  and  think  we  shall  have. — N.  E.  Fancier. 


'•  Litter  brother  "  is  good  for  dogs.  We  give 
the  above  "  ad  "  free.  Editors  should  not  use 
their  papers  to  advertise  their  own  stock. 
The  point  is  that  the  "  first  prize"  brother 
may  have  scored  100  and  the  "litter  brother" 
only  25.  "  Like  does  not  produce  like  "  with 
show  birds.  A  scrub  may  be  "litter  brother" 
to  a  beauty,,  and  both  worthless. 


Poultry  on  the  farm  is  improving  year  bv 
year,  and  the  first  thing  the  true 'fancier 
knows  he  will  be  met  in  the  show  room  by 
some  enterprising  farmer,  who  will  take  the 
honors  away  from  him. — Pacific  Poultryman. 

Honors  for  what?  According  to  the  way 
Buff  Cochins  are  now  being  bred— more  feath- 
ers under  them  than  over  them— the  farmers 
would  do  well  to  let  the  honors  slide  unless 
they  wish  yard  wide  feathers  on  the  legs, only 
to  throw  the  legs  away  when  the  bird  is  de- 
sired for  real  use. 

If  you  want  good  stock  you  must  breed  for 
it  and  give  the  birds  good  care. —  Uncle  Mike.in 
"A  Few  Sens." 

We  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  get  good 
stock  except  to  breed  for  it  unless  one  buys  or 
steals,  or  borrows,  hence  how  is  a  fellow  to 
hegin.  If  we  should  take  a  fancy  to  frizzles 
we  can't  breed  for  them  because  we  have  no 
Frizzles,  and  must  buy.  That  rule  don't  al- 
ways work,  Uncle  Mike.  We  know  a  man 
who  got  the  best  birds  in  a  breeder's  yards  and 
didn't  breed  for  the  good  stock  either,  nor  did 
he  ask  any  questions  of  the  breeder  at  the 
time  or  demand  any  score  cards  ;  in  fact,  he 
would  not  even  disturb  the  breeder  from  a  nap 
(he  was  taking  at  the  time. 


Sexd  to  our  editor,  P.H.  Jacobs.  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  get  illustrated  plans  of  hot/ 
water  incubator,  with  directions  for  operating, 
No  charge,  but  inclose  two  stamps  for  postage, 
and  printing. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Single  number,  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  \7itU  current  number 
at  time  tbey  are  received.  No  subscriptions 
dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate,  line, 
($7  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines 
to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY, 

Parkesbure,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

T.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor, 
Residence:     -         -     Hammonton,  N.  J. 
moCmunications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper 
on  business  or  in  relation  to  articles  or 
manuscript  for  publication   MUST  be  ad- 
dressed to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


The  Standard  ought  to  be  out.  We  do  not 
BPe  how  a  printer  can  be  so  long  about  it.even 
if  he  should  try. 


Rackham's  Poultry  Directory  fills  a 
long  felt  want.  It  contains  oyer  11, 000  names 
in  the  alphabetical  list. 


The  Blue  Valley  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  show  at  Crete,  Nebr.,  January  3d  to 
Oth.    Mr.  Geo.  H.  Trout  is  secretary. 


The  Chautauqua  County  Poultry  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  show  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
December  19th  to  24th.  Mr.  P.  R.  Bart  ram  is 
secretary. 


The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  at 
Kingston,  will  have  its  second  special  course 
of  instruction  in  poultry  culture  this  season, 
to  begin  January  9th. 

Send  to  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammon- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  get  illustrated  , plans  of  hot 
water  incubator,  with  directions  for  operating. 
No  charge,  but  inclose  two  stamps  for  postage- 
and  printing. 


The  "judge"  will  now  go  about  with  a 
high  head  thankful  that  many  persons  be- 
lieve he  knows  something,  but  when  his 
knowledge  is  sifted  down  it  is  just  what 
everybody  else  knows. 


The  Central  Wisconsin  Poultry  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  second  annual  exhibition 
at  Waupaca,  Wis.,  January  24th  to  29th,  with 
Mr.  Isaac  K.  Feb  h  as  judge.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Laabs  is  secretary  and  will  send  premium 
list  to  all  desiring. 


What  a  blessing  The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  to  ot  her  editors.  They  tise  it  as  authority. 
Jacob's  "  theories "  are  now  solid  facts  with 
them.  The  Poultry  Keeper  revolution- 
ized poultrydom  and  added  more  light  on 
poultry  than  was  ever  heard  of  before. 


The  Northern  Ohio  Poultry  Association  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  hold  its  second  annual 


exhibition  December7th  to  14th,  with  Messrs. 
McClave  and  Pierce  as  judges.  It  will  be  a 
rousing  show  and  all  are  invited.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Morris,  1S7  Lake  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ia 
secretary. 


The  ordinary  water  fountains  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  ice  in  winter.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  put  away  for  next 
summer.  The  use  of  wooden  troughs  for 
water  is  better  for  winter,  as  they  will  be  less 
liable  to  injury.  They  can  be  made  of  any 
size  and  will  cost  but  little,  hut  should  not  be 
used  for  chicks  unless  covered  in  some  man- 
ner. 


Take  a  pound  of  vaseline  and  add  to  it  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  ker- 
osene, crude  petroleum,  oil  of  tar,  and  oil  of 
sassafras.  Mix  it  well  and  put  it  in  a  tin  box 
for  use.  It  will  be  found  excellent  for  cuts, 
frosted  wattles  and  combs,  injuries  to  the 
body,  or  for  cuts  or  bruises  of  any  kind.  The 
cost  will  be  but  a  trifle  and  it  will  be  always 
handy  and  ready  for  use. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  says  that  we 
may  have  lime  in  our  flour,  lard  in  our  but- 
ter, peannt  shells  in  our  coffee,  sawdust  in 
our  tea,  basswood  in  our  hams  and  sand  in 
our  sugar,  but  the  eggs  cannot  be  successfully 
counterfeited.  Our  little  friend,  the  hen, 
with  her  marvelous  inside  fixtures,  will  still 
continue  at  the  old  stand,  putting  her  hum- 
ble grist  together  and  shelling  out  this  most- 
miraculous  of  animal  product— the  egg; 


To  those  interested  we  call  attention  to  v 
book  called  "The  Day  of  Vengeance,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract 
Society,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  Although  not 
in  the  poultry  line, yet  it  is  a  book  devoted  to 
the  economic  qnestions  of  the  day  and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  published.  We 
step  out  of  the  way  to  mention  it  as  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  read  by  all.  Over  half  a 
million  have  been  sold.  The  price  is  35  cents, 
for  sale  by  us. 

A  TWO-yeat?-old  gobbler  should  be  nsed  in 
preference  to  a  yearling,  and  besbould  not  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  akin  to  the  hens.  One 
of  the  severest  losses  to  farmers  is  that  of  the 
young  turkeys.  Not  one-half  of  the  young 
turkeys  reach  three  months  of  age.  Inbreed- 
ing and  lice  destroy  them  and  hence  the  first 
matter  early  in  the  spring  pertaining  to  tnr- 
keys  is  to  secure  a  strong  vigorous  gobbler 
not  related  to  any  ruciubeu  of:  the  flock. 


It  is  known  that  a  hen  will  kill  a  chicle 
not  her  own.  should  it  stray  to  hercoop.  but  it 
is  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  all  of  the 
members  of  the  flock  to  kill  chicks.  The 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  is  that  it  is 
an  acquired  habit,  resulting  from  a  hen  with 
a  brood  killing  a  chick  in  the  presence  of 
other  fowls,  and  tbey  at  once  followed  her 
example.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  birds 
need  more  animal  food,  or  that  the  hen  is  en- 
vious or  jealous  of  ail  but  her  own  brood. 


A  box  of  bard  ground  bone  of  the  fineness 
of  wheat  grains  should  be  kept  in  the  poultry 
yard  where  the  hens  can  help  themselves. 
The  bone  serves  as  grit  and  is  also  food,  sup- 
plying lime  for  the  shells  of  eggs,  and  also 
contains  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with 
the  lime.  The  difference  between  oyster 
shells  and  promt  a  bones  is  that  the  bones  are 
digestible,  while  the  shells  alford  but  little 
for  the  use  of  the  fowls.  It  is  not  inferred 
that  ground  bone  is  a  substitute  for  cut  green 
bone,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Use  the  cut 
green  bone  but  also  have  plenty  of  the  hard, 


sharp  bone  for  grit,  as  it  is  the  best  of  all  ma- 
terials for  grit  that  can  be  used. 


The  second  annual  exhibiton  of  the  Rock- 
River  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at 
Prophetstovvn,  111.,  December  6th  to  10th, 
1898.  The  success  of  the  show  during  the 
last  two  years  and  the  increasing  interest 
taken  in  fancy  poultry  leads  the  managers  to. 
believe  that  they  will  hold  one  of  the  best 
snows  in  the  West  this  season.  Mr.  F.  H 
Sbellabanger,  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  will  place 
the  awards.  Mr.  Dexter  Woodard  is  rocre- 
tary. 


Let  any  farmer  make  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  work  given  each  cow  and  the  la- 
bor, he  bestows  on  his  hens,  and  then  ask 
which  pays  the  better.  The  hen  pays  cash 
for  all  work  bestowed  on  her.  Eggs  are  sab- 
able  at  all  times,  and  at  good  prices.  Wheat, 
corn  and  other  foods  will  pay  more  at  this 
season,  if  converted  into  eggs,  than  into  any 
other  product,  and  the  farmer  does  not  have 
to  wait  for  the  cash  for  his  work,  for  the  hen. 
returns  him  his  outlay  every  day,  or  nearly 
so.  1 1]  those  sections  where  no  work  can  be 
done  in  winter  the  hens  can  be  made  to  give 
daily  returns  of  cash,  in  the  shape  of  eggs, 
when  all  other  operations  ate  at  a  standstill, 
and  they  will  pay  well  if  properly  managed. 


Hoarse  breathing,  rattling  in  the  throat, 
choking,  yellowish  substance  in  the  throat, 
resembling  diphtheria  in  children,  and  some- 
times accompanied  with  swollen  eyes,  may 
be  combined  as  one  difficulty.  It  is  usually 
due  to  a  draught  from  some  source,  and  the 
ventilator  is  more  atfault  than  anything  else. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  swab  the  throat  in  the- 
morning  (using  a  feather)  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  spirits  of  turpentine  and  three  parts- 
ofsweetoil,  at  the  same  time  injecting  a  few 
drops  of  - the  mixture-  in  tach  nostril.  At 
night  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash- 
down  the  throat.  Put  ten  grains  of  powdered 
permanganate  of  potash  in  each  quart  of  the- 
drinking  water,  and  keep  the  birds  warm.. 
The  handling  of  the  birds  is  laborious,  hence 
all  sick  oues  should  be  removed  from  the  oth- 
ers. 


Fowls- cannot  forage  in  winter  but  they- 
can  be  made  to  scratch  and  work  under  shel- 
ter, which  is  equivalent  to  foraging.  Any 
breed — even  the  Light  Brah mas  -will forage  if 
made  to  do  so.  Of  course,  as  stated,  there  is- 
no  such  thing  as  foraging  in  winter,  but  it 
should  be  a  rule  not  to  feed  liens  in  summer 
if  the  grain  abounds  in  grass  aud  insects,  as- 
the  hens  will  not  work  if  they  are  fed  before 
going  on  the  range.  Make  your  own  range 
for  winter  by  having  a  place  for  the  hens  to. 
scratch — not  by  throwing  a  small  quantity  of 
litter  on  the  floor,  but  by  covering  it  to  a. 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  then  scat- 
tering a  gill  of  millet  seed  over  the  litter.  If- 
you  want  eggs  make  your  hens  work.  Lay- 
ing hens  need  more  food  than  the  non-layers, 
but  the  main  point  to  observe  is  to  keep  youiv 
hens  at  work. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  CULTURE. 

This  is  a  book  by  Mr.  R.  W,  Davison,. 
Glendola,  N.  J. ,  and  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Epilomist,  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Davi- 
son is  one  of  the  best  writers  and  most  ex- 
perienced poultrymen  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  alone  a  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 
It  is  now  ready  and  can  be  had  of  us. 


RACKHAM'S    POULTRY  DIRECTORY. 

"Rackham's  Poultry  Directory,"  a  book 
just  out,  by  Mr.  T.  Farrcr  Rackham,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  we  have? 
ever  seen.  It  has  11,000  names,  and  gives  ad-- 
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•dresses  of  breeders  of  all  varieties,  supply 
.houses,  list  of  poultry  journals.and  is  a  handy 
hook  of  reference  to  all  interested  in  poultry. 
3Tou  ought  to  have  it- 


DOUBLE  MATING. 

We  do  not  believe  breeders  bold  out  strong 
inducements  to  farmers  by  compelling  show 
4>irds  to  be  produced  by  double  matings— that 
is,  one  yard  to  produce  certain  colored  pullets 
and  another  for  cockerels — as  fanners  want  a 
breed  that  will  give  good  results  on  the  farm 
and  which  do  no  require  separating  with 
yards.  If  they  prefer  two  breeds  they  can 
get  them  easier  than  to  keep  two  flocks  of  one 
kind  for  "double  matings." 

KEEPING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

The  main  point  is  to  keep  the  eggs  coo 
—about  40  degrees,  if  possible— but  not 
-warmer  than  60  degrees.  Wrap  the  eggs  in 
tissue  paper  and  pack  them  in  oats,  or  place 
them  on  shelves  or  racks.  Tarn  the  eggs 
once  a  day,  and  do  not  allow  gTease  on  the 
hands  while  in  the  act  of  handling  them- 
The  eggs  must  be  collected  daily  and  must 
not  be  exposed  to  severe  cold.  If  kept  in  the 
above  manner  they  will  hatch  if  retained  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks. 


ILLINOIS  FANCIERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  new  poultry  association  organized  at 
Lanark,  111.,  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  or- 
ganizations in  the  State.  It  is  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  will  be  able  finan- 
cially to  offer  liberal  premiums  in  all  classes. 
The  first  show  will  be  held  in  Freeport,  111., 
Jan.  2d  to  7th,  1899.  About  100  breeders  are 
located  within  a  radius  of  20  milesof  Freeport, 
some  of  them  being  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  Remember  this  show  and  send  your 
prize  winners.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sword  ■  is  secre- 
tary, Lanark,  111. 


SITUATIONS. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Babcock,  Beaumont,  Pa.,  who  has 
had  experience  as  superintendent  of  a  large 
plant,  and  who  understands  planning  and 
erecting  buildings,  desires  position.  Excellent 
references.  At  present  he  is  putting  up  a 
plant  for  a  party  at  Beaumont.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Practical  poultryman  would  like  position  in 
a  southern  State.  Is  married  ;  no  children. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address  C.  W. 
Southwick,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Experienced  manager  wants  position .  Is  24 
years  old,  can  give  goodrecommendations,and 
has  given  the  business  his  special  attention. 
Address  Walter  M.  Jordan,  1122  McCulloh 
•street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOFT  SHELL  EGGS. 

We  wish  to  state  to  readers  that  when  the 
hens  lay  eggs  with  soft  shells,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  be  given  them  to  prevent  the 
difficulty.  The  cause  may  always  be  traced  to 
one  source— overfeeding.  If  soft  shell  eggs 
are  noticed,  the  hens  are  too  fat.  It  is  because 
fat  is  an  obstruction  to  the  laying  hens  that 
the  eggs  are  imperfect  in  any  respect.  The 
custom  is,  when  the  shells  are  soft,  to  give 
the  hens  oyster-shells  in  order  to  provide 
lime  for  the  egg-shells,  but  the  remedy  is  not 
known  to  be  effective.  Whenever  the  hens 
begin  to  lay  eggs  with  soft  shells,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  evil  but  to  reduce 
the  hens  in  flesh,  which  may  be  done  by 
placing  them  on  a  starvation  diet  for  awhile, 
«nd  also  compel  them  at  the  same  time  to 


work  for  every  ounce  of  food  they  receive. 
Active  breeds  are  not  so  subject  to  the  diffi- 
culty as  are  large  breeds  that  are  kept  in  con- 
finement. The  shape  and  size  of  the  eggs 
largely  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
hens. 


BUY  YOUR  STOCK  NOW. 

Don't  wait  if  you  want  to  buy  good  stock  at 
cheap  prices,  readers.  We  give  below  some 
of  the  advantages  of  buying  birds  in  Septem- 
ber. Here  they  are : 

1.  The  breeder  has  a  larger  stock  on  hand 
from  which  to  select. 

2.  He  has  more  birds  than  he  can  accommo- 
date, and  will  "thin  out"  at  a  sacrifice. 

3.  As  business  is  dull  at  this  season  he  can 
do  a  better  part  for  you. 

4.  If  he  is  compelled  to  keep  bis  stock  over 
until  spring  he  will  add  the  extra  expense, 
and  if  eggs  are  in  demand  he  will,  not  sell  at 
all. 

5.  In  the  spring  the  yards  are  made  up, 
and  the  breeder  will  not  break  his  matings. 

6.  Hens  and  pullets,  of  any  breed,  are  sel- 
dom to  be  had  in  the  spring. 

7.  By  buying  young  birds  now  you  may 
get  the  best,  as  the  best  birds  cannot  be  well 
selected  until  they  are  matured. 

8.  Cockerels  are  in  excess  now.  Tou  cannot 
appoint  a  better  time  than  the  present  to  se- 
cure one. 


CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

One  of  the  latest  cures  for  chicken  cholera 
is  hyposulphite  of  soda,  given  in  doses  of  half 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  the  crystals  in  as  much 
water  as  will  dissolve  it.  Hyposulphite  of 
soda  should  not  be  confounded  with  sulphite 
of  soda.  Sulphite  of  soda  is  the  union  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  soda,  or  sulphur  fumes, 
water  and  soda.  Sulphuric  acid  is  oil  of  vit- 
riol and  is  distinct  from  sulphurous  acid, 
which  contains  less  oxygen.  Hyposulphur- 
ous  acid  is  made  by  dissolving  puro  sulphur 
in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  the  first 
containing  twice  as  much  sulphur  as  the  lat- 
ter. Pure  sulphur  will  not  dissolve  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  the  solution  of  sulphite  of 
6oda  or  carbon  disulphide.  Sulphur  fumes 
will  instantly  destroy  the  germs  of  all  contag- 
ious diseases,  and  probably  it  is  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  hyposulphite  ofsoda  in  the  sys- 
tem that  the  sulphurous  acid,  sulphur  and 
soda  kill  the  disease. 


What  to  no  with  the  feed. 

A  Franklin,  Pa.,  reader  has  a  variety  of 
food  and  wishes  to  know  what  to  do  with  it; 
or  rather,  he  wishes  to  know  which  kind  is 
in  excess.  His  position  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  his  letter,  as'  follows: 

I  have  sixty  Light  Br  hma  chickens  and 
ten  ducks,  and  I  desire  to  raise  broilers  and 
ducks  about  January.  When  they  began 
laying  I  purchased  a  garden  the  food  from 
which  I  wish  to  feed  chickens  as  far  as  best 
to.  Will  you  make  adivisiouot'  what  you 
think  would  be  best  to  keep,  or  rather  what 
am  I  over  and  understocked  with?  Thirty- 
five  bushels  of  corn,  twenty  bushels  of  buck- 
wheat, ten  of  wheat,  twenty-five  of  potatoes, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  turnips,  one  hun- 
dred of  rutabago,  fifty  of  sunflowers,  ten  of 
beets,  ten  of  oats. 

It  seems  that  be  has  sixty  Light  Brahmas 
and  ten  ducks,  and  intends  to  raise  more.  He 
has,  of  all  the  grains,  seventy-five  bushels. 
That  quantity  is  alone  more  than  sufficient, 
as  the  hens  and  ducks  need  not  be  fed  at  all 
from  the  firstof  June  to  the  first  of  September 
or  three  months,  and  they  will  need  only 
one  meal  a  day  in  May  and  September.  He 
also  has  fifty  bushels  of  sunflower  seeds.  The 
proper  way  to  feed  during  the  cold  months  is 
to  utilize  the  vegetables  and  grain  together, 
giving  more  grain  on  very  cold  days  than  at 
other  times,  but  always  guarding  against  too 
much  grain. 


But  how  much  to  feed.  In  the  issue  of  last 
month  we  had  several  pages  on  that  subject. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  state  how  much  to  feed  ;\ 
hen  as  it  is  to  place  before  a  man  at  a  table 
exactly  as  much  as  he  will  eat.  Appetites 
differ,  and  no  two  men,  or  two  hens,  eat  the 
same.  It  is  said  that  one  quart  of  grain  will 
feed  a  dozen  hens  one  day.  So  far  it  is  all 
plain,  but  we  have  known  a  dozen  hens  to 
eat  only  a  pint  and  we  have  known  the  same 
hens  to  eat  two  quarts.  They  do  not  eat  the 
same  quantity  every  day. 

If  we  give  only  a  pint  we  must  balance  the 
other  pint  with  beets,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.. 
but  it  would  puzzle  a  philosopher  to  state  just 
how  much  of  each  should  be  given  to  halanro 
the  corn.  If  a  man  does  not  want  beef  bow 
mucli  vegetable  food  should  he  have?  It  is  a 
delicate  point  to  settle. 

THE  SEX  OF  EGGS. 

The  matter  of  how  to  get  pullets  at  will  is 
an  important  one,  and  it  has  been  discussed 
for  years,  with  various  opinions  expressed, 
but  no  definite  plan  has  been  evolved  from  the 
deliberations.  Mr.  J  Volkert,  Port  Walthall, 
Va.,  brings  the  subject  forward,  aud  gives  his 
opinions,  as  follows  : 

On  page  357  The  Poultry  Keeper  states 
an,  egg  has  no  pronounced  sex.  Up  to  the 
seventh  day  (of  hatching)  the  egg  isdistinctly 
hermaphrodite;  it  contains  the  elements  ol 
both  sexes.  Whether  the  germ  produces  a 
male  or  female  nobody  knows.  On  page  348 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  say,  "man  has  no  control 
over  this  germ  of  life!"  Are  you  sure?  On 
page  335  you  quoted  that  "  eggs  laid  early  in 
the  season  (what  month  in  your  latitude?) 
will  produce  more  cockerels  than  pullets,  and 
also  if  only  a  few  liens  are  running  with  a 
cock."  Well,  this  means  some  control  over 
that  germ  of  lite,  but  man  should  he  able  to 
learn  more  about  this  matter  by  close  observa- 
tion. 

Observation  teachesthat,  1,  "  A  stronggerm 
produces  rather  a  male  than  a  female;  any 
sire  seldom  used  produces  therefore  rather 
males  than  females  "  as  page  335  states  about 
chickens.  2  "A  well  led  (strong)  embryo 
produces  rather  a  female  than  a  male."  Take 
the  bee,  for  instance,  better  food  aud  more 
room  produces  the  queen.  These  two  theories 
are  based  on  experience,  but  sometimes  expe- 
rience fails  to  prove  them. 

Last  season  I  mated  cocks  a  year  old  with 
hens  two  years  old  and  had  an  "overproduc- 
tion "  of  cockerels.  Only  one  cock  for25hens 
1  thought  the  laying,  i.  e-,  fair  sex  would  ont- 
numuer  the  other,  but  it  didn't.  This  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  worthy  of  attention. 
The  farmer  don't  care  so  much  for  cockerels  as 
for  pulleis,  because  egg-prouuctiou  pays  better 
than  meat  production. 

Now  let  every  one  give  his  experience  in 
that  direction  and  perhaps  we  might  learn 
something  very  useful,  if  there  is  nothing 
outside  of  an  egg  what  causes  the  female 
organs  of  the  embryo  to  be  diminished  after  a 
six  days'  batch  and  the  male  organs  to  be  de- 
veloped? The  question  is  not  only  how  to  get 
pullets  out  of  eggs,  but  how  to  get  them  in, 
aud  is  of  prior  importance.  Who  will  answer  ? 
In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety. 

The  quotations  given  above  are  not  from  the 
editor  particularly,  but  from  others.  We  have 
tested  all  the  known  methods,  such  as  round 
eggs,  long  eggs,  position  of  the  air  sac,  mating 
birds  of  various  ages,  etc.,  but  no  infallible 
rule  has  been  found.  Nature  seems  to  step  in 
and  claim  her  rights,  as  it  would  notoe  proper 
for  man  to  control  such  matters  entire  y.  It 
is  now  claimed  that  the  feed  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  but  such  has  not  yet  been  show  n 
to  be  a  fact- 

The  mating  of  a  cockerel  with  hens  does  not 
always  give  the  pullets  a  majority.  We  have 
had  as  many  failures  as  successes  in  that  re- 
spect, nor  does  partial  caponizing  assist  in  suc- 
cess. It  is  possible  that  something  depends 
upon  the  conditions  affecting  each  individual. 
Many  eggs  layed  are  not  used  for  hatching, 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  sex  of  the 
chicks  they  would  have  hatched. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  experiment  in 
the  matter,  and  we  trust  that  other  readers 
will  accept  Mr.  Volkert's  invitation  and  as- 
sist in  discussing  the  question. 
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WHY  THE  PAPER  EXPIRED. 

Hie  Colorado  Poultry  Journal  has  gone  'with 
the  hundreds  of  ephemera]  papers  devoted  to 
poultry,  and  as  it  was  a  creditable  journal  its 
decease  is  to  be  regretted.  Commenting  on 
the  suspension  of  the  paper  Ihe  Inter-State 
Poultryman  says : 

We  are  sorry  to  note  the  fact  that  The  Colo- 
rado Poultry  Journal  has  suspended  publica- 
tion. It  was  a  bright  journal  and  always  a 
welcome  visitor  to  our  exchange  table.  The 
reason  given  for  suspension  was  a  lack  of  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  poultry  fraternity  of 
Colorado.  There  is  a  disposition  among  some 
breeders  to  work  the  poultry  press  for  free 
advertising  and  let  the  publisher  depend  on 
other  resources  for  a  living.  The  sooner  the 
nonltry  press  ictuses  to  publish  matter  that 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  result  in  boom- 
ing some  man's  business  for  nothing  the  bet- 
ter for  the  poultry  industry.  The  man  who 
who  wants  to  ride  the  poultry  press,  instead  of 
lending  a  hand  in  its  support,  is  of  no  benefit 
to  the  industry.  Every  breeder  should  con- 
sider it  his  duty  to  assist  the  poultry  press. 
During  the  past  six  months  a  number  of 
poultry  journals  have  ceased  publication 
because  the  proprietors  do  not  feel  like 
going  down  in  their  pockets  to  keep  up 
a  business  for  the  sole  benefit  of  others.  The 
Inter-State  Poultryman  has  always  took  the 
position  that  free  advertising  was  dishon- 
est, because  it  takes  money  from  the  pocket 
of  the  man  who  places  an  advertisement 
in  the  same  publication  and  pays  for  it 
at  the  regular  advertising  rates.  The  pub- 
lisher who  yields  to  the  schemers  who 
work  him  for  free  advertising '  will  soon 
rind  that  he  is  running  a  journal  with  'a 
small  income  and  a  large  outlay.  We  know 
men  who  never  pay  a  dollar  for  adver- 
tising and  do  a  good  business  through  the  free 
advertising  they  adroitly  get  out  of  the  unso- 
phisticated publisher,  either  as  a  contributor 
■ — advertising  his  own  business — or  by  show 
write-ups.  Weed  them  out,  and  make  room 
for  the  reputable  breeder  who  pays  for  what 
he  gets  and  is  willing  to  help  the  journals 
which  are  keeping  up  the  interest  in  practical 
poultry  breeding.  The  Colorado  Poultry  Jour- 
nal deserved  a  better  fate.  It  was  not  dealt 
with  as  it  deserved. 

The  fault  is  witli  the  press.  It  fixes  a  price 
of  a  certain  sum  per  line  and  gives  away  a 
whole  page  for  nothing,  and  at  a  loss,  as  our 
experience  is  that  after  a  man  gets  a  big  send- 
off  he  wants  another  as  a  right.  If  refused  he 
gives  no  thanks  for  what  he  has  received,  but 
drops  out.  We  have  found  the  so-called  "  big 
guns  "  the  most  undesirable  advertisers  and 
treat  them  just  as  we  do  others.  It  is  this 
toadying  to  a  few  that  destroys  the  usefulness 
of  a  paper. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  wants  some- 
thing for  nothing.  He  "kicks"  because  a 
paper  which  he  never  patronizes  does  not  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  he  took  first  prize  at 
a  show  by  giving  show  awards.  In  the  mean- 
time the  editor  must  live  on  the  air.  When 
papers  become  independent  they  will  be  re- 
spected and  thrive,  and  not  before. 


THEY  BECAME  BLIND. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  at  East 
Hampton,  N.  J.,  and  his  difficulty  is  one  that 
is  met  daily  and  on  hundreds  of  farms.  It 
puzzles  the  old  and  experienced  poultryman 
as  well  as  the  beginner.  The  symptoms  are 
best  described  by  the  writer,  as  follows  : 

My  fowls  have  been  sick  with  a  disease  en- 
ti rely  new  to  me.  I  have  lost  a  good  many. 
The  first  symptoms  are  loss  of  leg  power  and 
a  sort  of  blindness.  They  w  ill  make  an  effort 
to  eat  but  they  seem  unable  to  calculate  the 
distance  to  the  food  and  peck  away,  not  get- 
ling  tin-  bead  halfway  to  the  feed.  Some  of 
my  old  fowls  have  recovered  but  the  chicks 
that  will  weigh  about,  two  pounds  all  die.  The 
chicks  are  not  attacked  until  they  are  quite 
large,  and  live  only  about  two  or  three  days. 
I  have  been  feeding  all  the  time  a  morning 
feed  of  bran  and  corn  meal,  only  a  little  brail 
wet  with  cold  water  ;  whole  wheat  at  noon, 
and  the  same  feed  at  night.  In  the  mornings 
the  fowls  have  a  free  range-  The  old  fowls 
have  had  some  sour  milk  to  drink  a  part  of 
the  time.  At  first  T  thought  it  was  due  to  ex- 
cessive heat,  but  the  weather  is  now  quite 
cool,  and  I  found  three  chicks  this  morning 
the  same  as  the  others  had  been.  The  fowls 
are  mostly  Plymouth  Pock  chicks.   If  you 


can  tell  me  through  your  paper  what  is  the 
matter  and  suggest  a  remedy  you  will  greatly 
oolige  me. 

There  may  be  many  causes  for  the  blind- 
ness, and  in  our  experience,  in  all  cases,  the 
birds  are  fat  and  overfed.  The  writer  says 
that  the  weather  has  been  very  warm,  yet  he 
fed  three  times  a  day  although  the  birds  had 
a  free  range. 

The  blindness  is  a  nervous  affection,  arising 
mostly  from  injuiy  to  the  spinal  column.  I* 
may  be  due  to  heavy  males,  to  injury  to  the 
back  while  passing  through  the  opening  for 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  poultry  house,  to 
heavy .  ar>  from  jumping  off  a  high  roost,  to  a 
blow  from  another  bird,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  but  in  all  cases  such  birds  are  too  fat. 

The  birds  are  blind  or  nearly  so,  and  if  kept 
separate  and  quiet,  on  straw,  in  a  secluded 
place  for  a  week,  may  recover,  provided  they 
are  given  no  food  for  48  hours,  and  then  only 
an  ounce  of  lean  meat,  cooked  or  raw,  once 
a  day,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  nux 
v  >mi<:n  to  every  half  gallon  of  drinking  water 
for  a  week.  It  may  be  that  some  may  never 
recover,  which  depends  on  the  severity  of  the 
injury. 


HE  GETS  EXTRA  PRICES. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Price,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  gets  his 
own  prices.  He  tried  "  supplying  a  hotel" 
but  found  that  the  hotel  paid  no  more  for 
fresh  eggs  than  for  stale  ones.  Mr.  Price 
also  considers  "  twelve  acres  enough,"  even 
in  Iowa,  as  he  has  lived  on  such  a  farm  for 
six  years.    But  here  is  his  interesting  letter  : 

"My  wife,  daughter  and  myself  have  for 
the  past  six  years  lived  on  a  fruit  farm  near 
this  fair  city.  It  contains  twelve  acres,  and 
is  ten  blocks  from  the  business  center  of  the 
town,  schools,  eiiurch,  etc.  In  addition  to 
the  fruit  we  keep  one  hundred  hens.  These 
are  of  all  varieties,  up  to  six  kinds  at  least, 
though  we  have  some  full  blooded  Plymouth 
Koek  hens.  They  have  a  large  range  and  are 
never  confined.  The  cost  ofkeeping  is  small. 
During  the  past  three  years  I  have  furnished 
private  families  with  "strictly  fresh  eggs." 
The  market  price  at  the  store  has  ranged 
from  seven  to  niue  cents  per  dozen.  When 
eggs  were  down  to  ten  cents,  where  they 
lauded  on  March  15th,  we  followed  them  no 
further,  but  we  have  charged  our  customers 
ten  cents.  There  has  been  no  "kick,"  as 
every  egg  is  guaranteed,  and  during  the 
heated  term  every  egg  is  dated,  looks  you 
squarely  in  the  face  and  says,  "1  am  not 
over  seven  days  old  ;  how  old  are  you  ?  "  The 
plan  works  well.  We  have  no  nest  eggs  and 
use  none  in  fact,  and  any  egg  left  under  a 
hen  at  night  is  rejected. 

During  the  flush  season  a  few  eggs  went  to 
a  hotel,  but  instead  of  rejoicing  over  eggs 
perfectly  fresh  they  paid  just  what  we  could 
get  at  the  store.  We  made  other  arrange- 
ments and  supplied  hotels  just  once.  This 
may  interest  your  friend  who  is  looking 
towards  a  hotel  egg  market.  In  conclusion 
I  will  say  that  twelve  acres  afford  lots  of 
work,  yet  are  restful  withal.  Twelve  acres 
are  enough  and  will  give  you  a  comfortable 
living.  The  demand  for  line  fresh  fruit  in 
good  measure,  fine  fresh  eggs  and  spring 
chickens  will  always  be  good." 

Mr.  Price  raises  fruit  and  keeps  a  hundred 
hens,  thus  no  doubt  using  the  heus  as  insect 
destroyers,  and  also  because  the  land  can 
support  two  crops — fruit  and  eggs. 

Now  he  gets  more  than  the  regular  prices 
for  his  eggs  because  he  guarantees  them — 
dates  them— and  lets  his  customers  know 
that  he  has  something  to  sell  that  is  better 
than  the  market  contains,  and  he  holds  his 
customers  by  keeping  faith  with  them,  lie 
uses  no  nest  eggs  and  will  reject  every  egg 
that  remains  under  a  lieu  only  one  night. 

Those  who  try  to  "sell  in  a  lump"  to  a  ho- 
tel, orto  a  dealer,  cannot  secure  the  highest 
prices.  Hotel  keepers  as  a  class  buy  the 
cheapest  and  most  undesirable  stuff  tiny  can 
obtain,  through  professing  to  Rive  the  best. 
Their  bills  of  fare  an-  unintelligible,  their 
waiters  must  be  "  tipped.''  and  as  the  traveler 
only  comes  for  a  day  or  two,  and  many  of 
them  consider  anything  good  at  ai  hotel,  they 
pay  a  big  price  for  much  less  than  they  re- 


ceive, but  the  lady  who  presides  over  the  fam- 
ily table  buys  for  her  household  and  she  wants 
the  best- 
Mr.  Price  is  also  satisfied  with  twelve  acres 
and  we  can  affirm  that  we  know  some  whe 
make  a  living  on  even  a  smaller  area. 

NOT  A  DEAD  HEAD. 

The  Fanciers'  Gazette  recently  called  foi 
criticisms  on  a  cut  of  Langshaus,  and  while 
some  of  the  respondents  gave  their  views 
from  an  impartial  standpoint,  one  of  them, 
from  Hope,  Indiana,  (formerly  with  post, 
office  at  Flat  Rock,)  sent  the  following  : 

"The  print  of  the  Black  Langshan  just 
here.  It  is  the  best  one  yet  made,  and  the 
man  who  criticises  it  can  never  breed  one  as 
good  as  this  print.  It  disgusts  me  with  any 
one  trying  to  get  a  D.  H.  ad.  in  a  communi- 
cation like  this,  hut  this  print  is  the  nearest 
like  the  prize  cockerel  I  shipped  to  Neb.  last 
winter  that  was  disqual i lied  twice  by  a  man 
in  Neb.  who  says 'he  is  a  judge-'  In  noplace 
in  the  'American  Standard'  can  you  find 
any  clause  disqualifying  Black  Langshaus  for 
the  point  he  says  he  disqualified  him.  and  I 
never  will  believe  the  bird  could  have  won 
lour  first  prizes  with  this  defect,  although  uot 
a  disqualification,  notwithstanding  the  Xeb. 
man  who 'says' he  is  a  judge,  disqualified 
him  twice.  I  trust  he  will  take  a  few  lessons, 
and  buy  him  a  "Standard  "  before  he  again, 
meddles." 

The  "  D.  H."  in  the  above  is  meant  for 
"deadhead."  Why  he  should,  when  asked 
to  simply  criticize  a  cut,  go  into  details  about 
his  bird  is  left  for  reflection.  So  far  as  we 
supposed,  he  has  not  given  as  much  attention 
to  Langshans  as  to  some  other  breeds,  and  his 
opinion  of  them  may  not  be  as  valuable  as  that 
of  some  who  are  more  experienced.  Such  a 
letter  would  not  have  been  published  by  us  be- 
cause it  was  not  confined  to  the  question. 

Contrast  the  above  with  the  following 
modest  reply,  iu  the  same  jourual,  from  a 
breeder  at  Eminence,  Ky.: 

"  I  received  the  cut  of  Langshan  male  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.  1  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  competent  to  criticize  it  in  the 
least.  If  I  could  raise  only  a  few  as  good 
wmild  feel  that  I  had  something  to  be  proud 
of." 

We  would  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  latter 
breeder.  The  letter  is  short,  plain,  to  the 
point,  and  if  there  is  any  "  dead  head  "  ad- 
vertising in  it  difficulty  would  arise  in  dis- 
covering iu 

HOW  HE  RAISED  EVERY  TURKEY. 

A.  J.  Smith,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 
I  wrote  you  concerning  some  turkeys  I 
used  as  incubators.  They  weaned  their  chicks 
about  the  first  of  June,  and  I  procured  a  torn 
and  put  with  them,  to  see  if  I  could  not  raise 
some  late  turkeys.  One  of  my  hens  hid  her 
nest  out  in  the  woods,  and  when  I  found  her 
she  was  sitting  on  13  eggs.  I  made  a  crate, 
put  a  nest  in  it,  put  the  eggs  and  turkeys  in, 
and  brought  them  home.  I  put  her  iu  the 
barn  and  she  hatched  ten  nice  turkeys.  As 
soon  as  they  were  24  hours'  old  I  put  her  and 
her  young  out  in  the  brush,  ana  never  fed 
them  a  bit  of  anything.  They  are  three 
weeks  old  now,  and  the  finest  turkeys  I  ever 
saw  at  their  age.  They  are  very  active,  and 
catch  insects,  grasshoppers  and  anything 
they  can  find.  I  notice  that  they  eat  grass 
seed  and  seeds  from  weeds.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  novel  way  to  raise  turkeys,  but  now  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  why  I  did  this.  When 
I  bought  the  place  I  now  live  on  a  man  was 
living  there  who  had  a  (lock  of  turkeys;  ho 
only  moved  about  one  mile  away,  and  when 
spring  came  one  of  his  turkey  hens  came 
back  and  made  her  nest  in  the  brush  and  it 
was  not  found.  She  hatched  l(i  turkeys. 
Those  turkeys  run  on  the  range  there,  and  to 
my  knowledge  t  hey  were  never  fed  at  all, and 
1  never  saw  such  turkeys.  I  said.  I  now 
know  how  to  raise  them  and  I  was  fool 
enough  to  profit  by  t  he  circumstances.  I  have 
always  heard  that  they  were  hard  to  raise, 
but  I  think  I  have  it  now.'  Just  let  them  go 
seek  theirown  natural  food  and  they  will  do 
well.  Of  course  you  must  have  a  suitable 
range.  Wild  turkeys  raise  their  youug  and. 
are  not  fed. 
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DATES  OF  SHOWS* 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  'poultry 
shows,  the  arrangemeut  of  which  is  due  to 
the  American  Fancier.  Secretaries  will  send 
premium  lists  upon  application  : 

Oct.  18-21— Hagerstown,  Md.  John  L. 
Cost,  Superintendent. 

Nov.  2,  3,4 — Old  Dominion  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Hamilton,  Va.  R.  J.  N.  Eeid.  Sec'y, 
Hamilton,  Va. 

Nov.  14-16 — Gainesville,  Mo.  Gainesville 
Poultry  Association.  Mrs.  R.  O.  Woodward, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  15-18— Sunbury,  Ohio.  A.  K.  Letts, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  15-19 — Crestline,  Ohio.  Crestline 
Fanciers'  Association.  Frank  Slayback,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  15-19— Coatesville,  Pa.,  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association.    J.  H.  Scherer,  Sec'y. 

Nov-  16-18 — Keota,  Iowa.  Keota  Fanciers' 
Ass'n.    W.  S.  Gregory,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  17-19 — Montgomery  City,  Mo.  Mont- 
gomery City  Poultry  Ass'n.  Miss  Lou. 
Barker,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  21-23 — Villisca,  la.  Nodaway  Poultry 
Ass'n.    J-  Kwise,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  21-26 — Ashley,  Ohio.  Ashley  Poultry 
Association.    VV.  T.  Linn,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  21-26 — Sabina,  Ohio.  Sabina  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association.  Ealph  H.  Ma- 
thew,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  22-26— Eock  Island,  111.  Western  Il- 
linois Poultry  Association.  Cbas.  F.  Kam- 
merer,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  23-26 — Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Adirondack 
Poultry  Club.    H.  J.  Quilhot,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  23-26 — Hampton,  la.  Northern  Iowa 
Poultry  Association.  C.  W.  Brotherton, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  26-Dee.  2 — Kingston,  Mo.  Northwest 
Missouri  Poultry  Association.  E.  V.  Glenn, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  28-30 — Bennington,  Kans.  Ottawa  Co. 
Poultry  Association.   Mrs.  D.  Collister,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3 — Dowagiac,  Cass  county, 
Mich.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation.   E.  E.  Alliger,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2— Avon,  111.  Military  Tract 
Poultry  Association.    Geo.  E.  Simmons,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  29  Dec.  2 — Kalamazoo,  Mich.  C.  W. 
King,  Kalamazoo,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  2H-Dec.  2 — Brockton,  Mass.  Brockton 
Poultry  Association.    C.  H.  Pope,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2— La  Plata.  Mo.  Northern 
Missouri  Poultry  Association.  E.  M.  Dur- 
ban!, Sec'y- 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2-Portland,  Mich.  Portland 
Poultry  Association.    F.  C.  Hathaway,  Sec'y. 

Nov-  29-Dec.  2  — Paxton,  111.  Central  East- 
ern Illinois  Poultry  Association.  E.  B.  Pit- 
ney, Sec'y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  5— Miami,  Obio.  Miami  Poul- 
try Association.    Anthony  Herzog,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2 — Amesbury,  Mass.  Ames- 
bury  Poultry  Association.  E.  G.  Graves, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  3— Fort  Worth,  Tex.  J.  E. 
Eandall,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  3— Independence,  Mo.  Inde- 
pendence Poultry  Association.  Wm.  Bostain, 
Sec'y.  •  sj«ui  , 

Dec.  1-3 — Manhattan,  Kans.  Manhattan 
Poultry  Association.    S.  J.  Norton.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  4-10— Sibley,  111.  Sibley  Poultry  As- 
sociation. W.  B.  Harvey,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-8 — Wenona,  111.  Wenona  Poultry 
Association.   L.  D.  Brown,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-8— Oxford,  Ohio.  Oxford  PouUry 
Association.    Harry  D.  Gath,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-10— Hartford,  Conn.  F.  M.  Merritt, 
Seo'y..        CX45X  -1C  OOi 

Dec.  5-10— Oakland,  Cal.  Oakland  Poultry 
Association.  F.  A.  Eowsell,  Sec'y,  Loriu, 
Cal. 

Dec.  5-10— Sedgwick,  Kans.  Hawey  Co. 
Poultry  Association.    W.  M.  Congdon,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9— La  Moille.  111.  La  Moille  Poul- 
try Association.    E.  A.  Eeed,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9— Clinton,  Mass.  Clinton  Poultry 
Association.    E.  J.  Harris,  Sec'y- 

Dec.  6-9— Troy,  N.  Y.  Hudson  Valley 
Poultry  Association.    W.  T.  Lord,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6  9— Sunbury,  Ohio.  Delaware  Co. 
Poultry  Association.    A.  E.  Letts,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10— Prophetstown,  111-  Eock  Eiver 
Poultry  Association.     D.  L.  Woodard,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10— Dixon,  111.  Dixon  Poultry  As- 
sociation.   H.  V.  Bardwell,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10-Beloit,  Kans.  Mitchell  County 
Pun  try  Association.    A.  Whitney,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10— Wahoo,  Neb.,  Saunders  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  David 
Larson,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  7-10— Fall  Eiver,  Mass.  John  Crow- 
tber,  Sec'y. 

,  Dec.  7-10— Bunker  Hill,  Ind.  Bunker  Hill 
Poultry  Association.    S.  M.  Newby,  Sec'y. 

Dec.'-7-10— West  Chester,  Pa.  West  Chester 
Poultry  Association.  E.  S.  Hickman,  Sec'y., 
Cheney,  Pa.  . 

Dec.  7-14— Cleveland,  Ohio.  Northern  Ohio 


Poultry,  Dog  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  E. 
J.  Morris.  Sec'y.,  187  Lake  Ave. 

Dec.  7-15 — Cleveland,  Ohio.  Northern  Ohio 
Poultry  Association.     F.  E.  Hunt,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  10-13 — Smith  Center,  Smith  county. 
Kan.,  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  S. 
C.  Stevens,  Sec'y. 

Dee.  11-14— Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Mohawk, 
Valley  Poultry  Association.  J.  E.  Fuller, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-15 — West  Liberty,  Iowa.  West  Lib- 
erty Poultry    Association.     A.  H.  Floyd, 

Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-16— Princeton,  111.  North  Central 
Illinois  Poultry  Association.  S.  L.  Smith, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Birmingham,  Alabama.  Ala- 
bama Poultry,  Pigeon  Association.  C.  H. 
Cole,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Bloomingbnrg,  Obio.  Bloom- 
ingburg  Poultry  Association.  Evan  Hess, 
Sec'y. 

Dec-  12-17— MaComb,  111.  McDonough  Co. 
Poultry  Association.    Cbas.  W.  Griffin,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Hoopeston,  HI.  Hoopeston 
Poultry  Association.    F.  H.  Ayres,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17— St.  Louis,  Mo-  St  Louis  Fan- 
ciers' Association:    J-  H.  Ahrens,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Salina,  Kan.  Salina  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  M.  O. 
Sherriil,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Belleville,  111.  The  Egyptian 
Poultry  Association.    Geo.  H.  Helens,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Clinton,  Mass.  Clinton  Poultry 
Association.    E.  J.  Harris,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Mil  ford,  Mass.  Norfolk  Co. 
Poultry  Association.   W.  H.  Pyne,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Harper,  Kan.,  Harper  County 
Poulryaud  Pet  Stock  Association.  J.  C.  Cur- 
ren,  Pres.,  Curren,  Kan. 

Dec.  -13-17 — Mexico,  Mo.  Missouri  State 
Poultry  Association.  Emma  T.  Foster,  Sec'y., 
Borland,  Mo. 

Dec.  13-19 — Wichita,  Kans.  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Poultry  Association.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Swerd- 
feger,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— New  London,  Conn.  Eastern 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association.  C,  B, 
Smith,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  14-17 — Sycamore,  Ohio.  Sycamore 
Poultry  Association.  Earl  R.  Williams.  Sec'y. 

Dec  14-17— Eiver  Point,  E-  I.  Ehode  Is- 
land Poultry  Association.  H.  S.  Babcock, 
Sec'y.,  Providence,  E.  I. 

Dec.  15-17— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Cedar  Falls 
Poultry  Association.    H.  W.  Conrad,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  16-21— Toledo,  Ohio.  Toledo  Fanciers' 
Association.    F.  C.  Sheperd,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Chautauqua 
Co.  Poultry  Association.  P.  E.  Bartram, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Jacksonville,  111.  Central  Il- 
linois Poultry  Association.  Cbas.  Eeynolds, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Fitchburg,  Mass.  Fitchbnrg 
Poultry  Association.    Edw.  B.  Curtis,  Sec'y  . 

Dec,  19-24— South  Bend,  Ind.  South  Bend 
Poultry  Association.     Fred  F.  Willis,  Sec'y. 

Dec  19-24— Erie,  111.  Whiteside  Co.  Poul- 
try Association.   C.  W.  McCall,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Thorntown,  Ind.  Indiana  Cen- 
tral Poultry  Association.  W.  W.  Haller, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-22— Eockingham,  Vt.  Connecticut 
Eiver  Valley  Poultry  Association.  Nat  L. 
Divall,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-23— Eldorado,  Kans.  Bntler  Co. 
Poultry  Association.     C.  H.  Pattison.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24 — Eoachdale,  Ind.  Indiana  Fan- 
cier's' Association.  D.  H.  Harshberger,  Sec'y., 
Raccoon,  Ind. 

Dec.  20-24- -Palmyra,  111.  Palmyra  Poul- 
try Club.    S.  A.  Bigg,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24  -Hutchinson,  Kans.  Hutchiu- 
son  Poultry  Association.  Geo.  C.  Reitz,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24— Xenia,  Ohio.  Southwestern 
Ohio  Poultry  Association.  A.  G.  Spahr, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24— St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  J.  W. 
Biley,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24 — Youngstown,  Ohio.  Youngs- 
town  Poultry  Association.  E.  N.  Simon, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24— Wooster,  Ohio,  Central  Ohio 
Poultry, iPigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
Charles  F-  Palmer,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  21-27— Caro,  Michigan.  Eastern  Mich- 
igan Poultry  Association.  E.  H.  Watson, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  22-30— Haverhill,  Mass.  Merrimack 
Valley  Poultry  Association.  Geo.  G.  Green- 
man,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-29— Greeley,  Colo.  Poudre  Valley 
Poultry  Association.    C-  E.  Beckley,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-29— Lansing,  Michigan.  Central 
Michigan  Poultry,  Pigeon  Association.  Cbas. 
H.  Crane.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30 — Bloomington,  111.  IMoomington 
Poultry  Association.  J.  E.  White,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30— Galena,  111.,  Galena  Poultry 
Association.    F.  J.  Hoelting,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-31— Eockford,  111.    Northern  Illi- 


nois Poultry  Association,    H.  S.  Crandall, 

Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-31— Springfield,  Ohio.  Springfield, 
Fanciers'  Association.  W.  H-  Holmer,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  27-29— Barre,  Vt.  Granite  City  Poul- 
try, Pigeon  Association.  C.  W.  McMillan,  Jr., 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  27-30— Haverhill,  Mass.  The  Merri- 
mack Valley  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion.   Geo.  H.  Greenman,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  27-Jan.  1 — Cottonwood  Falls,  Kans. 
Chase  Co.  Poultry  Association.  C.  M.  Eose, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  28-30— Cummaquid,  Mass.  Cape  Cod 
Poultry  Association.    Henry  C.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  28-31— Colorado  Springs,  Col-  Pike's 
Peak  Poultry  Association.  E-  D.  Frock, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  28-31 — New  Haven.  Conn.  New- 
Haven  Poultry  Association.  M.  S.  Kirkwood, 
Sec'y. 

Dec-  28-31— Ashland,  Ohio.  Ashland  Poul- 
try Association.  H.  A.  Nykrantz,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  28-Jan.  2— Peoria,  III.  Peoria  Feath- 
ered Stock  Association.    V.  Dewein,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  28-Jan.  3-Bluffton,  Ohio.  Cousolid- 
ated  Poultry  Association.  D.  J.  Kohli,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  29-31--Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Ypsilanti 
Poultry  Association.  Geo.  M.  Gaudy,  Sec'y. 


FOR  THE  WINTER  LAYERS. 

While  we  are  always  lookingafterand  striv- 
ing for  new  customers  and  business,  it  affords. 
us  more  than  a  usual  amount  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  receive  the  continued  patronage 
of  our  old  customers.  On  another  page  will 
be  found  the  advertisement  of  the  Bennett  & 
Miilett  Company,  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  ttIid 
will  use  our  columns  again  this  season  in  so- 
liciting the  poultry  trade.  These  people  are 
the  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Pioneer 
Clover  Meal,  which  has  done  so  much  to  in- 
crease the  earning  power  of  the  American  ben 
in  the  recent  past.  Write  them  for  free  sam- 
ple and  book  of  editorial  endorsement.  Please 
mention  that  you  saw  their  ad.  in  our  paper. 


8K  SWAN'S 
H|  Extra  Heavy 

■—mawM    F8lt  ROOfiflR 

CSlltS       PIBE,  Wind  and  WaleT- 

for  100  Sq  Ft.    "   Proof,   sample  tree. 

Caps  &  Mails.  A.F  S WAN,102  Fultcn  St,N.Y. 


Do  Chestnuts  Crow  in  Your  Locality?  Money 
in  them.    Write  me.   Lines  Groo,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


5oo  Buff  Legs  for  exhibition  and  breeding 

purposes.  Cir.  free.   W.G.  Fulton. Stewartstown.  Pa. 


CUT  CLOVER  IN  SACKS,  $1.00  per  IOO 
Pounds.    J.  C.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  34  YEARS 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co.,)  Ind. 


Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layera 
known.  J.  W.  DOUD,  TURIN,  N.  Y 


R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Cames, 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  Winey,  E-  Salem. I'a. 


CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  $2  per  IOO 
lbs.;  50  lbs.,  SI. 10.  Circular.  WOOOHIO 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PH  I  LA  DELPH  I  A,  P  A. 


YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR 

A  very  fine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  beinn: 
shipped  to  all  States.  Potts  Brothers. Parkesburg.PaL. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Kocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Customers  pleased  with  prices. stock  and  fair 
dealing.   Write      A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 


IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.    Prolific  laying  strains. 

G.E.CHALFANT.Hammouton.N.J. 


FOR  SALE.— Eggs  at  $1.50  per setti ng of  15 
of  the  Geo.  Northup  strain  of  Black  Minorcas, 
MRS.  J.  C.  WIRTS,  Delavan,  Wis. 


I2oo  Choice  Stock  from  all  Poultry.  Pigeons 
and  German  Hares.  Natural  colored  til)  page  book, 
Ave  cents.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LECHORNS  Spe- 
cialty 12  years.    Also  S.  C.  Black  Legs* 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


Fourteen  Pit  Cames. Stags  and  Pullets* 
June  hatch,  jfl.oo  each,  Slo.oo  forthe  lot. 

R.  H.  McCEE,  Warren,  Pa. 


Sacrifice  Sale.  Blue  Andalusions,  W.  Wyans.  B» 
P.  Rocks.  Minorcas,  Hamburgs.  S.C.B.  Legs.  Bronze* 
Wild, W.H. Turkeys.  W.  C.  Johnston,  HomerClty,Pa. 


For  Sale  or  Trade.  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies.  Address  quick  to 
M.E.  Must  one,  630  Wilkison  Ave,  Sidney,  O. 


THE  PERFECTED  IN CU SATO R. -200  Eggs 

$25.01).  Installments  or  reDted.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass, 
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THE  TURKEYS  DIED. 

The  experience  of  a  reader  at  Marysville, 
Wash.,  with  turkeys  in  a  brooder  may  prove 
interesting,  as  there  may  be  others  who  have 
iad  loss  with  yon  11™  turkeys.    He  says  : 

In  June  I  hatched  out  21  tnrkeys  and  raised 
19  of  them  to  the  age  of  eiglit  weeks,  and 
■thought  I  was  through  the  danger  point,  but 
I  found  I  was  greatly  mistaken.  At  the  pres- 
ent writing  I  have  but  nine  left,  and  two  of 
them  are  sick.  A  few  weeks  after  they  were 
-eiglit  weeks  of  age  I  noticed  fonr  of  them 
were  sick  and  the  symptoms  as  follows  :  A 
little  stupid,  the  droppings  tinted  yellow, 
after  a  day  or  so  watery  and  yellow,  and  they 
■die  from  two  to  three  days  after  they  are 
taken  sick-  They  were  always  willing  to  eat 
until  a  few  hours  of  death.  1  called  it  indi- 
gestion and  followed  the  treatment  given  in 
'"The  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  No.  3, 
Tint  I  failed  to  save  any.  I  hatched  them  in 
fln  incubator  and  raised  them  in  a  brooder. 
Did  I  diagnose  correctly  and  give  the  right 
treatment?  There  are  no  other  fowls  on  the 
place,  so  it  cannot  be  lice-  I  fed  them  four 
times  a  day,  and  I  think  there  is  where  I 
made  the  mistake. 

Eight  weeks  is  hardly  enough  to  allow  for 
the  danger  point.  The  safest  limit  is  three 
months.  The  fact  that  19  out  of  21  were 
raised  to  the  age  of  eight  weeks  is  proof  that 
young  turkeys  can  be  raised  in  a  brooder  bet- 
ter than  in  any  other  manner.  It  may  be 
possible  that  during  the  warm  weather  of 
September  they  were  too  warm  in  the  brooder. 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  our 
•correspondent  stated  exactly  how  the  tnrkeys 
were  managed  and  fed,  instead  of  referring 
to  the  book.  We  often  are  informed  that 
"  there  were  no  lice,"  which  is  generally  true, 
so  far  as  appearances  go,  but  the  large  lice  on 
the  heads  are  very  difficult  to  find. 

Now,  the  tnrkeys  were  just  approaching  the 
danger  point  (shooting  the  red),  and  required 
food  rich  in  nitrogen  and  bone-making  ele" 
nients,  and  they  also  required  grass  and  a  va- 
riety. It  is  possible,  also,  that  they  were  fed 
too  often  for  that  age.  A  liberal  supply  of 
meat,  bone  and  bread  dipped  in  fresh  milk 
given  three  times  a  day,  with  hemp  seed,  mil- 
let seed  or  rape  seed,  between  meals,  would 
have  been  an  advantage.  Indigestion  is  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  the  diagnosis  may  have 
been  correct,  as  the  food  may  have  been  too 
much  of  a  kind. 


FRENCH  EXPERIMENTS  IN  FEEDING. 

Professor  Long  prepares  for  the  Mark  Lane 
Express?,  translation  of  an  account  in  a  recent 
French  publication,  Le  Dictionnaire  d' Agricul- 
ture, concerning  experiments  with  poultry 
feeding.  This  work  was  begun  by  the  late  M. 
Barral,  and  is  now  being  continued  by  other 
eminent  French  writers  and  investigators. 

Comparatively  few  experiments  have  been 
made  in  poultry  feeding,  and  M.  Barrel, recog" 
nizing  the  fact,  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  in 
every  case  the  food  given  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  birds,  taking  into 
consideration  their  active  nature  and  such 
accessory  products  as  eggs  and  feathers. 
Generally  speaking,  an  average  hen  will  con- 
sume three  ounces  of  grain  per  day,  or  over  a 
bushel  in  thecourse  of  the  year.butthe  weight 
of  gallinaceous  birds  varies  considerably,  and 
hence  no  realty  definite  idea  can  be  formed  of 
what  they  are  capable  of  consuming  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  advisable  to  supply  a 
mixture  of  foods  such  as  oats,  buckwheat 
(where  it  can  he  cheaply  obtained)  and  maize. 
Boiled  potatoes  are  also  beneficial,  as  well  as 
various  meals,  herbs,  salads,  and  cooked  and 
uncooked  vegetables.  Perhaps  tho  best  sys- 
tem to  adopt,  especially  where  a  number  of 
fowls  are  kept,  is  to  change  the  diet  from  time 
to  time,  diminishing  or  increasing  the  same  as 
experience  may  suggest.  Where,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  fatten  poultry  for  table  pur- 
poses, they  shonld  he  given  as  much  food  as 
Xhey  can  possibly  consnme  without  harm,  but 


it  should  consist  of  highly  nitrogenous  and 
farinaceous  substances. 

In  referring  to  turkeys,  M.  B  urM  remarks 
that,  after  having  been  given  the  run  of  a 
good  pasture,  it  is  necessary  to  h  ive  recourse 
to  very  nourishing  and  stimulating  foo  ls,  and 
a  mixture  is  recommended  composed  of  bread 
crumbs,  boiled  eggs,  onions,  nettles,  a  thou- 
sand leaved  grass  (evidently  yarrow)  and 
drained  curd.  I  have  frequently  advised  the 
nse  of  curd  as  a  valuab  e  food  for  chickens.  If 
made  from  new  milk  it  contains  a  large  per" 
centage  of  fat — really  butter — the  principal 
ingredient  being  a  nitrogenous  and  albumi" 
nous  substance,  which  is  the  chief  element  in 
cheese.  If,  however,  it  is  made  from  skim 
milk,  almost  the  whole  of  the  fat  contained  in 
curd  made  from  new  milk  is  absent,  so  that 
skimmed-milk  curd,  which  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  foods  that  can  he  given  where  milk 
is  produced,  is  of  especial  value  for  chickens, 
and  indeed  for  fowls,  as  it  is  highly  nutritious' 
easily  digested  and  stimulating. 

Ducks,  as  everybody  knows,  are  naturally 
fond  of  water,  in  which  they  find  no  smal^ 
amount  of  their  food;  but  in  fattening  it  is 
essential  to  specially  feed  them  by  hand  upon 
a  diet  consisting  of  mixed  grains  and  animal 
food. 

In  France,  where  geese  are  very  largely 
bred,  the  birds  derive  the  principal  portion  of 
their  food  from  the  fields  and  pastures,  to 
which  they  are  driven  in  flocks,  like  sheep. 
They  should  also  be  supplied  with  a  mixture 
of  barley  and  buckwheat  meal.  When  put  up 
to  fatten,  oats  and  curds  should  be  given,  fol- 
lowed by  bar  ey  meal,  buckwheat  meal,  maize 
meal  and  pea  meal,  linseed,  with  herbs  of  a 
stimulating  and  aromatic  nature.  After  this 
they  may  be  hand-fed  or  crammed  with 
boluses  of  meal.  It  may  be  observed  that 
buckwheat  meal  is  especially  adapted  for  fat- 
tening poultry,  containing,  as  it  does  a  largo 
percentage  of  oil,  which  is  obtained  through  it 
means  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  fatty  food 
of  almost  any  other  description.  Buckwheat 
is  not  used  with  us  to  the  extent  it  should  be, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  is  probab  y  owing 
to  its  cost ;  but  it  shonld  be  remembered  that 
corn  dealers  who  are  only  applied  to  for  small 
quantities  are  obliged  to  cb  nge  a  high  price 
for  it,  as  it  would  not  pay  them  to  keep  a  con- 
siderable supply  on  hand  merely  to  meet  au 
insignificant  demand. 


HOW  HE  GOT  THERE. 

By  an  Observer. 

Abont  the  first  of  April  a  farmer  living 
seven  miles  from  here  came  to  me  and  said  he 
had  heard  so  much  about  my  chickens.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  try  some.  His  flock 
had  run  down  and  got  mixed  up,  so  they 
were  good  for  nothing  only  to  eat,  and  he  was 
not  sure  about  that.  He  had  about  two  hun- 
dred hens,  and  some  days  he  got  fifteen, 
twenty  or  twenty- live  eggs.  He  said  he 
would  like  to  get  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs,  as  he  had  thirty  or  forty  hens  that 
wanted  to  set,  and  raise  an  entire  new  lot  for 
the  next  spring. 

I  told  him  my  price  was  $1.50  straight  for 
thirteen  eggs,  and  ho  would  have  to  wait  un- 
til the  last  of  the  month,  as  I  had  orders  for 
all  I  could  get  up  to  that  time,  and  then  I 
would  sell  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  $15, 
ten  cents  each,  and  let  him  have  my  best  eggs 
or  I  would  give  him  a  cockerel  and  five  hens 
for  the  same  price.  Oh  !  the  agony  depicted 
on  his  face!  I  know  he  thought  mo  a  fit 
subject  for  the  asylum.  "Ten  centsa  piece," 
he  exclaimed,  "  why.  yon  are  selling  eggs  to 
Cook  (the  groeeryman)  for  twenty-five  cents 
a  dozen  and  charge  me  ten  cents  a  piece  !" 

I  have  managed  with  Cook  to  take  all  the 
eggs  I  have  to  spare  at  that  price  (twenty-five 
cents)  all  the  year  around.    He  started  for 


his  wagon  and  said:  "You  think  yon  own 
the  egg  market,"  but  I  think  I  will  get  there 
all  the  same.  Cook  was  selling  my  eggs  for 
thirty  cents  a  dozen,  and  he  went  and  made 
a  bargain  for  two  hundred  of  my  eggsat  three 
centsa  piece  if  he  could  have  them  in  ten 
days.  I  got  a  letter  from  Cook  asking  me  if  I 
could  fill  the  order  without  diminishing  his 
regular  supply  much,  and  he  would  make  the 
price  for  the  seventeen  dozen  thirty  cents.  I 
went  to  see  him  and  he  told  me  that  the  man 
wanted  the  eggs;  so  I  made  an  effort  to  fill 
the  bill  and  let  the  gentleman  get  the  eggs.  I 
told  him  to  give  him  one  hundred  in  four 
days  and  the  other  hundred  in  four  days 
more.  He  got  the  eggs,  paid  his  six  dollars, 
and  set  bis  hens  as  fast  as  he  could.  His 
neighbor  said  that  he  told  him  never  to  buy 
eggs  for  hatching  from  me  as  I  was  a  fraud 
and  sold  high  priced  eggs  that  did  not  have  a 
single  chick  in  them,  and  that  he  bought 
two  hnndred  of  my  eggs  from  Cook  at  the 
three  cents  apiece  so  they  would  be  sure  to  be 
good  and  never  hatched  a  bird.  I  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  man  by  his  neighborthat  the  hens 
which  layed  the  eggs  that  Cook  got  never  had 
a  roostei  with  theui  and  I  hope  he  will  get 
there  all  the  same. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  alt  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  in  the  lead  as 
best  suited  for  all  purposes.  Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registry.   Prices  low. 

POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

FI IDPIf  A  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
UL;i^L,l\/l  STAMPS  FOR  IOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.l~ 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Thisad 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. W. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.   D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Poult]  Supplies  of  Every  Description. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
I.  F.  Schott,  New  Pittsburg, Wayne  Co.,  O. 


uj^ort  SALE 

Fifty  White  and  S.  Wyandots,  100  B.  and  W.  P. 
Rocks,  M  B.  Minorcas,  100  Rose  and  S.  C.  Br.  and 
W.  Legs,  also  W.  Holland  Turkeys.  Prices  low. 
Stock  the  best.     Oakland  Poultry  Farm,  Kelsey,  O. 

Hi  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  800  fine  voting 
hens  and  early  hatched  cockerels  for  sale.  Circular. 
H.J.  Blauchard,  Croton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

I  I  T"  C  lover  ("Frt  prepaid  on  omit,,  lots)  100  lbs,  M.75 
w  \0   I    Crushed  Ovstpr  Shells,  S6.50  ton,  100  lbs.tl.00 

Mica  Crystal  Grit  S7.00  a  ton  100  lbs.  $1.00 

Pure  Beef  *  Bone...I00ll,s.  $0.00   Cracker  Crumbs  100  lbs.  $1.50 

Ground  Beef  Scraps,  lOulbs.  »-.<.50    Liirht  Brahma  Kites.. .13  for  ti  00 

Indian  Game  E(rp>....13  for  $3.00   Pekin  Duc  k  Kites  1 1  for  »2  * 

CLEVELAND  POLLTItY  CO.,  IMatUbui-g,  N.  t 

lOO  PEIilPJ  DUCKS 
-A.X3.cl  2CO  CoclLorols 

Lt.  Brail.  Bar.  and  Wh.  PI.  Rk.  Sil.  and  Wh.  Wyan 
Bull,  Bro.  or  Wn.  Leg.  at 

<    no  DoilarEaoh. 

Pairs,  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  at  Reasonable  prices. 
SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading-  Strain  of 

S.  C,  White  Legs,  an]  W,  Wyanoottes. 

Highest  honors  at  thirty- five  of  the  leading 
shows  during  paft  fifteen  years. 

FAB1UM.  N.  V.  I».  O.  BOX  301. 

r-tamp  for  Catalogue. 

AN  ECC  PRESERVER. 

The  only  preservative 'yot  discoveied  that  will 
keep  eggs  in  such  perfect  condition  that  they  can  bo 
used  tor  all  purposes  with  reliability.  Ol  all  Ibo 
methods  and  preservatives  hitherto  discovered  and 
used  for  the  keeping  of  eggs  dm  ing  summer  months 
nearly  all  have  proved  valueless.  Alter  yean,  of 
laborious  trials,  ic^earch  and  experiment  In  pre- 
serving eggs,  we  now  offer  to  the  public  a  recipe  lhat 
will  do  as  above  stated,  and  one  that  should  bo 
owned  by  every  household.  If  you  want  a  copy  of 
this  formula,  and  "The  Western  World."  a  Ill-page 
Illustrated  family  paper. one  year. send  50  cenus.  Ad. 
Western  World,  85-02  W.  Jackson  St.,Ohicago,lll 
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S.  L.Wyans.  Young  birds  at  f2M  each.  T.  K- 
McDowell,  Principio,  Cecil  County,  Md- 


3=*  AH&AIW 

480  Egg  Pineland  Incubator.  2  150  Chick 
Brooders.     Boom  23 — 153  Broadway.  New  York 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CH  I CKENS,  TU R- 
KEYS,  DUCKS  AND  CEESE.  A  buyer's 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sa  le.  Plan  and  view  of  poultry  farm 
finely  illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  cts.,  giving  m^ny  val- 
uable hints  on  raising  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
F arm,Delavan,Wisr.,  J.  K.  Brabazon,  Sr.,Drawer  A 

0FR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM 

South   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
lOrroeco  Brown  Egg  Strain!.  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  tor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOHK^R  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston, 
l'ostalsnot  noticed,    o  circulars  sent  without  stamp- 


CABLED  POULTRY  ahd  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  Field  andHog  Fencing  with  and  without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries,  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 
DE  KALB  FEN  JE  CO.,   8 1  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 

Eggs  fer  ^atcl^g 

THOROUGHBRED. 

WE  WON  AT  PITTSBURGH  1898 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 

XES  Wyantfottes,     K.  Rocks, 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cigljl  Aeres  Demoted  to  Poultry. 

15  ECCS  $1.50.  50ECCSS3.00. 
3OE0CSS2.25.        100  ECCS  S6. 00. 
Belgian  Hares  Si .00  each. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa. 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 


The  Winter  Layer 

will  need  a  stimulant 
when  the  weathergets 
cold  and  everything 
is  covered  with  snow. 
The  very  best  stimu- 
lant known  for  egg 
production  is  PIO- 
NEER  CLOVER 
MEAL.  It  is  finely 
ground  clover  hay 
which  has  been  care- 
fully cured  so  as  to 
preserve  its  natural 
green  color  and  aroma 
It  is  ground  by  our 
special  made  machin- 
ery and  packed  in  new 
sacks.  Prices  0  lbs., 
S1.W-;  100  lbs.,  S2.U0; 
6  lbs.,  25  cts.  Send 
for  free  sample  and 
book,  endorsed  by  all 
leading  poultry  edi- 
tors. The  Bennett 
<S  Millett  Co.,  Box 
K,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO" 


A  new  instrument  in  the  musical  Hue, 
which  car  be  played  in  two  ways  to  o'  tain 
different  effects.  First  through  the  mouth- 
piece, which  gives  che  sound  of  bnss  insiru- 
rnents  and  fine  rones.  Second,  by  sinning  or 
sjjeaking  into  the  laree  hole  on  the  back, 
which  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  i*  suited  to 
imitations  of  reed  instruments,  Bag- p  pes, 
Pu>  cb  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
inpromptu  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  wilJ  fur- 
nish music  for  Home  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  sbow=,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  po  ke*.,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each  Given  free 
for  two  3-mnnth  subscribers  to  Tke  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


UD  ..n  U  m  r>  a  Always  Winners  For 
.  BranlTiaS      Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  In  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.    The  flrst  Is  what  diphtheria  Ls-to 
mm.  _  ■  i  n    human  beings,  and  closely  allied  to  that 
ROUP,  disease.   Symptoms  are,  sneeziug  like  a 
VtT.^-.-,      cold;  sliQht  watering  of  the  eyes;  run- 
CA.iii3,     ning  at  the  nostrils.  >evere  inflammation 
in  ti  e  throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and 
toe— -..-m,  ^uptjons  on  head  and  face.   A  breeder 
L£3        of  fighting  game  fowl  which  from 
their  habits,  are  more  liablo  to  ronn  than 
v=TZ£— .i„S.  other*.  g-jres  us  a  TREATMENT, 
which  he  says  is  a  Positively  Sure  Cure  for  the 

SOUP 

By  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  giving  his  full  directions  for 
USD.  :end  to  us  for  full  partn-ulars,  by  mai!,/rc«.  It 
al=o  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  magic  Sold  everywhere. 
Price  a^c  6  bottles.  $2.0fl.  Express  paid  Pami.hlel  free. 
I  S.  JOHSSOS  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c.  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them.  P.ach  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
[nches.  Light  and  handsome. 
price,— AH  sizes  12  Inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  Inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. For  ''Poultry  Keejier," 
1  or  2  years,  28  cents. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
of  this  paper.   


The  Up-to-Date  ^iPfNNc0  cbh°a°rkt: 

Can  be  kept  by  any  ODe.  and  every  fancy  or  market 
poultryman.  great  or  small,  should  possess  one. 


SCORE  CHART. 

September 


il  i  i  |  M  I  h_  I  i  1 1  I  i  i  i  I  i  i  i  i  i  ii  i  i  I  i  i  _ 


It  contains  twelve  score  sheets,  one  fowls  bought 
sheet,  one  eggs  bought  sheet,  one  teed  sheet,  one 
prize  sheet  and  one  balance  sheet.  This  last  gives 
an  entire  summing  np  of  the  entire  year's  expenses 
and  incomes,  with  their  respective  gains  or  losses. 
Sent  to  anv  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 

MALLET  PUBLISHING  GO.,  25  Winter  St.,  BOSIOil 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


IT  DDI  LIMB  Home.  Fine  Stock  Cheap 
L  I  .  BnRnlllM  Erie  Poultry  Tds.,CrittendeaJf.Y. 

BARCAINS  Lt.  Brahmas.  Black  Mlnorcaa  and 
Pekin  Ducks.  Finest  stock  SI  to  $2  each  to  make 
room.   COOK  BROS.,  Scio,  Ohio.    (Write  quicks) 

nn  Vnii  1/ Until  that  Editro  Jacobs  says  I 
UU  1UU  M1UW  have  some  of  the  best  stock 
to  be  found.  They  can't  be  beaten  for  eggs.  S.  a 
and  Hose  Comb  Brown  Legs.  White  and  Buff  Legs. 
Bar.  and  White  Bocks.  White  Wy..  Black  Langsbans. 
Black  Minorcas.  Big  Fine  Belgium  Hares. 
Snells,  65  Cents.  Powder  Stop  Roup.  Cir. 
W  W  KULP,  Box  3o,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

. .     „ .      C,^m  OUR  MAMMOTH  PEKIN 

Maple  Farm  DUCKSSTAND  UNRIV. 
Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2otlu  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  earlv.  Eggs  in  season.  Mr 
book.  "  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture,"  free 
with  each  order,  i  Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 
JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  COMPASS  VJHISTLE) 


Here  Is  the  tru  st  Pocket  Compass  and  the  moH 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination,  Tha 
Compa-s  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  enrd  are  lar^e  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  one 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  tenders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it  I  Sucli  a  whistle  should  be  In  tne  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  niglit  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  fur  its  piercing 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief. 
The  combination  is.  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  one 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  ciia  be  hung  to  a  neck,  cord,  or 

br!l    or  carried  m  che  uoi'kei. 
Free  for  two  3  month  s  «bscril>er9  at  15 

cpnts  <  ach,  o-  with  The  Poultry  Keepeb 

one  year  for  60  cents. 


How  to  Raise  Poultry. 

Practical  and  successful  poultry 
raising  is  a  most  profitable  business, 
but  where  is  there  a  business  or  in- 
dustry in  which  more  good,  hard 
money  is  lost  than  in  poultry  rais- 
ing? To  be  successful,  read 

"Practical  Poultry  Culture," 

A  book  containing  about  160  pages,  with  many  prac- 
tical illustrations,  and  printed  in  large,  plain,  new 
type  on  fine  paper.  Edited  by  B.  W.  Davison,  a 
practical,  successful  and  up-to-date  poultryman. 
Worth  its  weieht  in  gold.  Price,  25  cts.  post- 
paid, or  50  cts.  including  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  Agbicdxtubai,  Epitomisi.  Published  by 

EPITOMIST  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best 

Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books,  for  $1.28. 

FULL  VALUE,  S3.00. 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  even  though  the  cost  be  more.  But 
when  a  poultryman  can  get  four  of  the  best  poultry  papers  for  practical  purposes, 
and  two  such  books  as  offered  below,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  one  of 
the  papers,  it  is  a  chance  no  one  should  let  go  by. 

On  receipt  of  cash  $1.25,  we  will  send  to  any  single  address,  as  follows: 


FAR3I-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  one  year,  price, 

POULTRY   KEEPER,  in  colors,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

INTER-STATE   POULTRYMAN.  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

A   FEW   HEXS,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 


Sl.OO. 

-  .50. 
.50. 

-  .25. 
.50. 


Book    BROILERS   FOR  PROFIT,        by  M.  K.  Boyer,  price,    -  . 
Book  A  LIVING  FROM   POULTRY,  by  M.  K.  Boyer,  price,    -  - 

Total,  ---------     -  !S3.00. 

The  four  papers  one  year  and  the  two  books,  all  post-paid,  for  $1.25.  Send  all 
orders  to  us.  The  combination  cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all 
ordered  at  one  time.  POULTRY   KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


INQUIRIES. 

Windows  ok  Foui.try  HouHS.—  1-  ^  ill 
yon  please  telf'me  which  is  the  right  side  to 
have  the  windows  of  a  hen  house,  the  south 
nrthe  westside?  2.  How  long  a  roost  will  it 
take  to  accommodate  one  dozen  hens  ? — H.  G. 
S  .  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

1.  On  the  south  or  southeast  sides.  1.  A 
roost  should  allow  tni  inches  for  each  hcut 
but  they  usually  crowd  on  a  shorter  length. 


Hawks. — Do  you  know  any  remedy  for 
chicken  hawks?  I  have  them  in  this  neigh- 
borhood and  must  fight  them  oil'.  1  have 
seventy  acres  for  chickens  and  fruit.  I  must 
whip  the  hawk  some  way.  Any  information 
will  he  thankfully  received, — Y.  T.  R.  <'. 

The  only  plan  is  to  use  the  shotgun  or  keep 
tlrechicks  enclosed  with  wire  over  them.  A 
steel  trap,  baited  on  a  high  pole,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  some  poultrymen. 


Meat  and  Honk. — How  much  boiled  beef 
and  hone  would  you  advise  feeding  twelve 
bens  fter  day,  together,  of  course,  with  other 
ground  feed  ?— B.  R.  K.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  feed  an  ounce 
of  lean  meat,  or  cut  hone,  every  other  day,  to 
each  hen,  giving  no  other  food.  By  so  doing 
the  fowls  will  keep  in  better  condition  than 
when  the  meat  is  fed  with  other  food.  Avoid 
all  fat  portions. 


Chicks  in  Winter.— Can  a  man  raise 
chicks  in  the  winter?  I  have  an  incubator 
and  the  brooder  is  on  top,  but  1  will  get  a 
better  one  soon,  as  I  think  top  brooder  on  an 
incubator  is  not  just  the  thing.  What  do  you 
think?— O.  E.  K.,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Thousands  of  chicks  are  raised  in  winter; 
In  fact,  with  brooders,  the  winter  is  the  best 
period.  We  would  not  care  to  attempt  to 
raise  chicks  on  top  of  an  incubator,  though 
5ucta  au  arrangement  might  answer  for  a 
week. 


Incubator  Chicks  Dik.— Why  do  my 
chicks  die  just  before  hatching,  fifty  out  of 
one  hundred?  Those  that  are  hatched  are 
strong  ami  healthy.  Why  do  they  sirkeii 
and  die  after  about  four  days.'  1  teed  on 
rolled  oats  and  grit.  I  have  an  incubator 
and  brooder.  The  brooder  was  kept  from  80 
to  100  degrees.  (Jive  us  some  light  ;  «  ill  you 
not?— J.  T.  D.,  Meda,  Georgia. 

The  fault  is  usually  with  the  cizgs.  If  fifty 
chicks  hatch  it  shows  that  the  fault  is  not 
with  the  incubator.  See  special  article  in 
this  issue. 

Poultry  at  Om  aha.— I  was  at  the  Omaha 
exhibition  a  few  days  ago  and  found  a  row  of 
pens  and  hardly  anything  in  them.  1  sup- 
pose there  will  be  notbiiiL'  in  poultry  until 
some  time  later.  I  wish  you  would  mention 
when  the  association  or  associations  meet 
there,  if  at  all.  1  supposed,  of  course,  1  would 
see  some  poultry,  and  if  there  is  a  meeting 
and  exhibit  I  will  have  to  go  again,— G.  0.  '/.., 
York,  Neb. 

Wc  do  not  know  of  any  effort  being  made 
there  for  a  poultry  display.  The  "  Exposi- 
tions" do  not  give  much  attention  to  poultry 
as  a  rule. 


BoNEUfF.AL— Moulting.—  1.  Do  yon  think 
boncmeal  a  necessity  for  young  chickens? 
2.  Most  of  the  hens  are  moulting.  We  get 
one  and  two  cg'.'s  a  day  from  them.  I  think 
they  ought  to  lay  more.  Do  hens  generally 
lay  during  the  moulting  period?  I  have  had 
hens  to  lay  continuously  during  that  period. 
— M.  G.,  Landisville,  N-  J. 

1.  It  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  hut  is 
beneficial  ;  see  article  on  feeding  chicks  in 
this  issno.  2.  As  a  rule  hens  seldom  lay  when 
moulting,  as  it  is  unnatural,  and  the  task  of 
producing  feathers  and  eggs  at  the  same  time 
is  a  severe  oue. 


In  late  issues  of  The  Poult y  K  fk.pf.r  you 
have  repeatedly  cautioned  your  readers  against 
attempting  to  construct  home-made  brooders. 
But  your  excellent  contributor.  Mr.  Rlldd,  of 
the  Orrocco  poultry  farm,  publishes  a  little 


"  Brooder  Book."  containing  instructions  for 
making  brooders  which  Mr.  Rudd  uses  with 
great  success.  You  have  probably  read  this 
book.  If  so,  do  you  not  think  that  such 
brooders,  home-mad.',  will  be  thoroughly  re- 
liable. {  -  J.  W.  B.,  Mcrcur,  Utah. 

The  brooder  mentioned  does  good  work.  We 
do  not  object  to  home-made  brooders  if  one 
docs  not  try  his  "own  ideas."  The  bTOodcr 
of  Mr.  Rudder  has  been  te  sted  by  the  hundred. 

ABOUT  THE  PULLETS. 

As  there  are  on  many  farms  a  large  number 
of  young  pullets  that  were  hatched  too  late 
for  winter  laying  they  will  consequently  be 
of  little  service  until  spring.    There  are  also 
numbers  of  pnllets  that  were  hatched  in 
April,  but  which  np  to  this  time  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  get    beyond  the  6tage  of 
chick  en  hood,  and  as  the  season  is  now  getting 
late  something  must  he  done  with  them  in 
order  to  push  them  forward.    Cold  weather 
has  a  peculiar  effect  on  young  chicks.  It  seems 
to  check  them  as  suddenly  as  though  they 
were  vegetables.   Often   it  may  be  noticed 
that  chicks  grow  fat  and  thrive  splendidly, 
with  every  prospect  of  coming  in*  early  for 
winter  laying,  when  the  approach  of  frost 
ends  ail  progress.    If  Ibc  hatching  of  the 
chicks  was  notdoneuntil  thesummer  opened, 
say  June,  the   result   is   invariably  dwarfs. 
Farmers  will  not  be  satisfied  to  feed  pullets 
from  April  to  March  without  receiving  eggs 
from  tnem,  and  consequently  now  is  the 
proper  period  to  attend  to  them.   As  soon  as 
the  cold  weather  sets  in  the  first  important 
point  is  to  make  the  quarters  warm  and  dry. 
Tiiey  should  he  faced  to  the  south,  in  order 
to  give  all  the  sunshine  possible,  and  must 
be  kept  clean  and  light.    A  coating  of  white- 
wash occasionally  will  be  an  inducement  to 
the  fowls  to    remain  in-doors    in  stormy 
weather,  as  they  always  prefer  plenty  of 
light.    In  regard  to  the  food,  the  question  is 
one  of  quality  rather  than   quantity.  The 
pullets  must  be  poshed,  and  meat  and  green 
food  are  most  desirable.   Meat  is  now  sold  in 
the  ground  condition,  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  about  rive  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
quantity  required  for  a  single  fowl  is  not 
large.    Green  food  may  consist  of  vegetables 
of  any  kind  convenient,  and  may  be  fed  both 
cooked  and  raw.    Avoid  feeding  corn  exclus- 
ively.   FowlsshoUld  have  some  grain,  but  it 
must  consist  of  Corn,  wheat  and  soaked  oats. 
By  thus  providing  the  pullets  with  the  proper 
food  they  will  not  be  (  becked,  and  will  begin 
to  lay  in  November,  unless  of  breeds  that  re- 
quire a  long  period  in   which  to  mature. 
Should  the  pullets  begin  to  lay  before  winter 
they  will  continue  at  it  if  well  cared  for  ;  hut 
should  they  pass  into  the  winter  without  giv- 
ing indications  of  laying,  the  prospect  is  that 
they  will  not  begin  before  March.    Keep  all 
pullets  that  are  enlarging  the  combs,  espe- 
cially if  the  combs  are  showing  the  scarlet 
color.    If  such  pullets  arc  not  laying  now 
they  will  begin  to  do  so  very  soon. 

DEATH   IN  VENTILATION. 

The  hardest  task  yet  undertaken  is  to  pre- 
vent poultrymen  from  killing  their  birds 
with  fresh  air.  Fresh  air  has  killed  more 
birds  than  all  other  causes  combined.  A 
breeder,  during  a  cold  day,  whose  first  hatch 
for  the  season  was  just  out,  had  the  top  of  the 
window  down  to  give  the  tiny  and  tender 
little  chicks  '•fresh*'  air,  and  yet  he  had 
fifty-four  in  a  basket,  not  a  foot  long,  all 
tucked  under  a  blanket,  which  he  had  not 
yet  put  in  a  brooder  and  which  did  not  suffo- 
cate. A  poultry  house  can  hardly  be  too  close 
in  winter.  No  one  would  suggest  the  with- 
holding of ptjie  air,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  in 
winter  the  ventilator,  by  causing  draughts, 
kills  the  birds  and  that  no  poultry  house,  as 


nsnally  constructed,  needs  ventilation.  Th« 
importance  of  fresh  air  is  admitted,  but  how 
to  get  it  without  draught  is  a  problem  not 
solved.  All  fresh-air  men  point  to  the  tree- 
tops.  It  is  true  that  some  birds  do  roost  in 
the  tree  tops  and  exist.  So  do  wild  birds.  The 
dead  ones  are  never  counted,  but  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  few  survivors  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  in  the 
wind  to  find  pure  air.  A  barrel  can  be  emp- 
tied through  a  spigot  as  well  as  byturningit 
over.  A  poultry-  house  can  be  full  of  pure, 
fresh  air  without  the  wind  blowing  ithroogh 
it.  Nobody  stands  in  the  air  to  cure  consump- 
tion. The  point  is  that  in  winter  nearly  all 
poultry  houses  are  ventilated,  and  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  create  foul  or  impure 
air  in  them  if  it  was  so  desired. 


RYE  AS  LATE  GREEN  FOOD. 

If  our  readers  desire  to  give  their  fowls  an 
opportunity  to  forage  a  little  on  open  days 
in  winter  let  them  sow  a  small  space  in  rye. 
Rye  will  not  be  required  to  grow  higher  than 
a  few  inches.  It  will  not  ouly  afford  the 
fowls  an  occasional  picking  of  green  food,  but 
will  come  up  early  in  the  spring  before  any- 
thing else  begins  to  shoot.  Pastures  that  con- 
tain orchard  grass  will  also  be  found  service- 
able, especially  for  early  spring  feeding,  and 
clover  will  be  useful  now  and  until  quite  late. 
Young  chicks  from  the  incubators  will  need 
some  proportion  of  green  food,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  for  them  than  to  feed  them  at 
least  three  times  a  week  with  finely  chopped 
rye.  It  may  be  safely  claimed  that  rye  is  in- 
dispensable to  those  who  expect  to  keep  large 
numbers  of  chicks:  So  many  of  them  die  for 
want  of  green  food  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  it,  as  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  suggest  care  and  due  regard  with- 
out advice  from  other  quarters.  If  farmers 
will  take  advantage  of  rye  as  a  winter  grow- 
ing plant  much  sickness  will  be  avoided  and 
constipation   of  the  bowels  prevented. 

SURPLUS  MALES. 

Every  advertiser  has  received  pn  of  of  the 
fact  that  many  poultry  brec.  .  rs  are  careless 
about  fortifying  themselves  against  the  loss 
which  may  result  from  death  of  male  birds  at 
a  time  when  they  are  needed  the  most.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  receive  a  "  rush  order" 
for  a  male  bird  in  the  Spring,  the  writer  ex- 
plaining that  his  male  is  disabled  or  has  died- 
He  must  have  a  male  at  once,  and  of  course 
cannot  waste  any  time  in  making  a  selection. 
He  must  take  just  what  is  seut  him,  and  the 
chances  are  all  against  the  sending  of  a  choice 
breeder,  as  at  that  time  the  seller  is  apt  to  be 
pretty  well  closed  out  of  breeding  stock,  other 
than  what  he  has  kept  for  his  own  use.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  cockerels  in  the  fall.  Asa 
usual  thing  the  owner  has  more  of  them  than 
he  can  find  sale  for  to  breeders,  and  often 
sends  to  market  a  number  which  it  seems  a 
pity  to  dispose  of  in  that  manner.  It  is 
troublesome  to  keep  these  surplus  cockerels 
over  winter,  and  more  of  a  bother  to  find 
space  for  them  in  the  spring  when  all  the 
available  house  room  is  needed  for  the  breed- 
ers ;  but  if  one  has  not  made  the  amplest  pro- 
vision against  such  accidents  as  we  have  al- 
luded to  he  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
caught  in  a  bad  fix  in  the  midst  of  the  breed- 
ing season.  Every  breeder's  correspondence 
shows  that  there  are  poultrymen  who  have  re- 
ceived a  lesson  on  this  point  which  they  are 
not  likely  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to 
have  repeated. — 1'uultiy  Mtmscnger. 


Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  6ixty  cents  for 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  you  can  bave-your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  any  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Tables."  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
(Jacobs);or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try KEEPER  and  the  "  UlustratorQuarterly." 
Bead  all  abont  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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CUT  CLOVER,  be9t  on  market,  $2  per  IOO 
lbs.:  50  lbs  ,  SI  10.  Circular.  WOODHID 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


§  A|l.V'.|.|  .IUU.l,.  .■  r_.r.l        \  IJ' .  1 1 1  -M  i  L'AMLltA, 

ic  Flnrst  taii.nl..  It 00k  ol  p  A  PRC  BI|ji»llb:of 
Visiting. ud  J'l  IdcnMmo  VHllUO  Premiums 
.fir:.— ,.  OHIO  tAKD  CO..  Cad U.  Ohio, 


5oo  Buff  Legs  for  exhibition  and  breeding 

purposes  Cir  free    W.G.  Pulton .Stewartetown.  Pa 


E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  IJelgiau 
Hares,  Angora  and  Common  bab- 
bits'  Seiidstarup  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

O  I  9  T  C  lover  ('■>'  p"  ]'  "•'  on  soolb.  lota  1  kid  lbs.  si.76 
\*  M  II  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  8B.5U  ton,  1C  lb,-.*i.oo 
Jliia  Crystal  OritfT.OO  a  ton  100  llw.SI.OO 

Pure  lieef  &  Bon£...1001b&.  Jf'-'.OO    Cracker  Crumbs  1"IJ  llw.  $1.50 

Ground  Ueef  Si-raps,  Kudos.  *-.'..'.<>    I.iflit  Bralima  F.aa.  A3  fur  $8.fW 

Indian  Game  Eggs....l3  tor  (S.00   Ivlnn  Durk  Fcp,  1!  for  $2  * 

tLEVELA-Mr  POULTRY  CO.,  PlaUr.lmrg,  N.  i 

Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies- 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 
Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Irass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty      Catalogue  free  Address, 
L.  R.  OAKES,  Sloomington,  Indiana 


Invention  of 
C.  A.  McFETRIDCE. 


SEND    FOU  CATALOGUE 

Star  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company, 

Box  10,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Incubators, 

I  Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
\  Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our  1898  CATALOCUE 

tells  you  all  about  the 
WORLD'S  CRE  ATEST  IN- 
.  CUBATORS  and  BROOD- 
\  ERS.     Send    tor   one  All 
1  Machines  Warranted. 


Prairie  SLaLe 

J^cabaLor  Co. 


HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


It  will  ki  i  p  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
will  make  younu  pullets  lay  early.  V\  uith  its  weight 
In  gold  lor  motiitJjjg  hen and  picvi  nts  ull  diseases.  It 
I*  absolutely  ,pu  e.  High!/-  coutentratu).  In  quantity 
OOdt*  OUiy  "  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.   No  other  kind  like  it. 


Therofore.no  ma'ier  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan**  I'owdf-r.  otherwise,  your  profit 
tins  fail  and  winter  will  tw-  lost  when  the  price  for  epgS 
is  very  high.  It  assure*  perfect  milal  i<  .  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  fonn  t-gvu.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealt  its  or  by  mail. 

It  you  can't  set  It  wend  to  ns.  A*k  flrst 

One  park.     eta  live  $t.   Large  2-lb.  can  Six  eanfl 

Kxp.  paid.  Si  Sumi  le  of  Bkst  I'oi  ltky  Ruhr  -rut  f i ♦  v. 
L  S,.K>HNNC>N  <*c  10.. 23  Custom  Hou>*.'j>t.,  Boston, Ab*cS. 


The  Monitoi  Incubator 


l  Large  tU.  Cat.  for  stumi 
,         '  tells  about  the  pronto  ' 
poultry  raisiug  TllEMOMTOlt 


will  need  a  wtinuilart  v  hen 
the  weather  loim  cold  and 
everytl.ii  g  coveied  with 
snow.  The  very  bet tfctimu- 
lant  known  for  egg-  pi  uuue- 
tiou  ia 

PioneerCloyerMeal 

It  19  finely  pronnrj  clover  bay  which  has  been  care 
fully  cured  bo  ns  to  preserve  ita  nulunil  green  color 
mid  annua.  It  lb  gvouuil  t»y  our  special  mudc  ma- 
chi:it'ry  an. I  jiackeif  in  new  Backs.  1  rices,  50  its. 
$1.00;  loo  Iba.  (19.00;  R  lbs.  '26c.  ?end  tor  Kit  KE 
nple  r-ool; ;  endorsed  bv  »H  leading  j  oultry  t.  ditora. 
THE  BENNETT  &  KILIETT  COWPAKY,  , 
Box  K.  Gouvcrneur,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  $5.00 

for  this  tir5t-clasB  cooker  and  water  beater. 
Jum  ih-  thing  tor  conkinR  f**f  d  —link, 
pig*  or  poultry  and  for  heating  water 
-<  ;,  ',|  i  n-  ti.i;:~.    RurDB  wood  only. 

The  Farmer's  Feed  Cooker 

13  made  of  pest  cast  iron,  with  14-oz.  (ral- 
vanized  steel  tioiler,  an.1  holds  20  gal- 
lons. We  make  larger  cookers  and 
will  quote  priced  on  application. 
Send  for  free  circulars. 
Reliable  Inc.  &  Brdr.Co  Box  A  <5  Quincy.lU 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE. 

Very  choice  selection  of  this  popular 
breed  now  ready  for  shipment.  Prices 
reasonable.   Stock  can  be  registered. 

POTTS  BROS.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


TUr<  li/H/\i  C  CTAnV  ' r  kl"','f^'ul  lncubatlniar.d  hrood-^ 
IbIIj   nHvLE  OIVKI  Itglstold  lnonrnew228-pa?etnt. 

.  lognr,   Fu!l  description  of  the  hest  machines  to  use  forthe  purpose.   Cuts  and  Instructions 
for  buildinjr  modern,  economical  poultry  houses,  poultry  supplies  and  cuts  and  pri.-.-s  of  ^^.S&SJt™  ■  • 
leading  varieties  of  pedigree  poultry:  prices  on  eegs  for  hatching,  etc.    Full  of  valuable   ^[  'ivl'T,  ^T""' 
information  to  everv  man  or  woman  who  keeps  hens.    We  send  it  toanv  address  on  receipt  -^S^^^i^ 

of  10  cents,      RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  Box  A  IS ,  QiUncy,  ma^^^" 

~~  C0R1IFY  YOURSELF  ;  5S 

Bj    poultry  operations  by  buying*  an  incubatorof  tested  merit  and  known  worth 

hot  fail.  THE  PET  ALUM  A  INGDBATOR 

is  a  machine  of  that  kind.  It  is  tne  machine  that  produces  only  hitrh  percentages  of 
hatch.  Made  of  best  California  Red  Wood,  carefully  packed  and  lined,  perfectly 
heated  and  retrulated,  it  irives  satisfactory  results  eve*\v  time.  Made  in  sizes  from 
50eggsup.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE*"  the  U.  S.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  FREE 

sr„T.Xr**  PttalDna  Incubator  Co.  Box  E85,  Petataa,  Cal. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 


with  the  simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator i 


Thousands  in  successful  operation 
tt^  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at 
Hatcher  made.tL<*  less  cost,  than  any  other  hatcher.  |p|8|I| 

I  The  WOODEN  HEN 

5j  the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a  small  scale  ever/5 
5?  invented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic,  self-regulating, thorough-]!" 
0  ly  constructed, fully  guaranteed.   oU  egg  capacity.   Catalogs  free. 

|  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  tZSSSSL.  114-122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  ill. 


EVANS  VEtWE-  ROOT  COTTERS 


h 


These  mactiirirs  meet  a  )crg  felt  want  among  poulfrvmen. 
ITiey  make  possible  the  feeding  of  green  and  succulent  food  in 
the  di  r.d  of  ^  inter  ■when  every  spear  of  grass  and  green  thing  is 
killed  by  frost.  They  convert  all  kinds  of  roots  into  fine  par- 
ticles like  angle  %vornis  that  are  greedily  eaten  by  ull 
fowls,  big  and  little.  The  feeding  of  vegetables  thus 
prepared  doubles  the  egg  product  and  saves  fully  50% 
of  the  grain  feed.  It  makes  hens  lay  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  worth  the  most  money.  Endorsed  by  all  lead- 
ing poultrymcn  of  the  country.  Buy  one  and  make 
[money  from  your  fowls  this  winter.  Made  in  four  sizes. 
I  Price,  $1.  and  up.    Write  for  free  circulars. 

EVANS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  E,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


ANNS  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 


U. 

I  (Make  a  complete  success  of  the  poultry  industry.  '  They  take  cheap 

II  green  bones  and  convert  them  into  the  most  valuable  "poultry  food! 
Green  Cut  Bone  doubles  the  eggs  produced.   It  is  rich  in  nil  the  elements  con- 
tained in  eggs.    Our  Cutters  run  easy,  cut  fast  and  fine  and  last  for  years. 
ll/MemMtt^lS  Clover  is  a  strung  durable  machine  that 

«*  Cutter  cuts  rapidly  and  easily  all  kinds  of 
hay,  clover,  etc.,  dry  or  green.  The  single  knife  is  easy  to  keep 
In  order.  No  danger  to  hands  or  fingers  in  feeding.  One  turn  of 
the  wheel  makes  12  cuts— four  times  as  fast  as  others.  Made  with 
or  without  stand.   Price,  $S.  and  S10. 

BUSzajSfti?^  Swinging     saves  its  price  in  feed  in  a 
*  Feett  Tray  short  ti:ne.  Henscan'tscratch 
feed  out  of  it  <>r  •  I i *~t  into  it  and  can  not  wallow  in  it  or  roost  upon 
it.    ALL  IRON    INDESTRUCTIBLE,  LASTS  ALWAYS. 
Mann'c  Granite  /2m/#  's  the  sharpest  and  hard- 
Crystal  est  grit  known,  and  i- ab- 

solutely rlean,  free  from  all  dust,  sand  etc.  It  is  better  and  cheaper 
than  oyster  shell.  Cuts  and  grinds  the  hardest  foods,  inducing  perfect 
digestion.    Cawh  or  installments.    Illustrated  cnfalorrne  f ree. 

F,  MT.  MANN  CO.,  Box  57   MILFORD,  MASS. 
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MR.  HODGSON'S  DOUBLE  HOUSE. 

The  advantages  of  the  double  house,  which 
Tve  present  in  this  issue,  are  the  southern  ex- 
posure in  the  back  pens  as  well  as  in  the  front 
ones,  while  the  walls,  being  in  the  center, 
make  the  work  much  easier.  The  slanting 
front  allows  the  sun's  rays  to  strike  inside  the 
house  easily,  and  the  plan  permits  of  a  large 
floor  space  in  proportion  to  lumber  used  in  the 
construction. 

The  house  is  thirteen  feet  wide  on  the  lower 
portion  (K),  with  a  passageway  of  three  feet, 
the  higher  portion  (H)  being  eleven  feet  wide, 
the  passageway  being  opposite  the  door.  The 
portion  marked  K  is  three  feet  in  front  and 
eighteen  feet  on  the  roof,  being  fisTe  feet  high 
where  it  meets  the  door.    The  higher  portion 


My  flock  is  composed  of  a  little  of  everything 
well  mixed  up,  and  this  spring  I  thought  that 
I  would  get  a  setting  of  some  good  varietyand 
do  away  with  the  mongrels  that  I  have.  So  I 
wrote  to  a  breeder  who  has  about  twenty 
varieties,  including  all  the  latest  crosses,  ask- 
ing him  to  write  me  what  he  considered  the 
best  fowl,  financially  considered.  He  an- 
swered at  once—  American  Doniiniqnes.  Well, 
as  I  thought  that  a  man  who  was  selling  those 
eggs  for  SI. 00  per  setting,  when  he  could  just 
as  well  have  recommended  some  of  the  later 
varieties,  which  he  was  selling  at  82.00  per  13, 
must  be  honest,  I  ordered  some  and  have  nine 
fine  chicks.  I  raised  about  75  chicks  this 
year  end  lost  only  two  by  disease.  I  feed 
ground  corn  and  oats  at  morning  and  at  noon 
and  give  cracked  corn  or  wheat  at  night.  I 
feed  cracked  corn  from  the  first  and  consider 
corn  to  be  a  good  food  for  poultry  when  not 
too  much  is  used.  There  is  one  bubble  that  I 
wish  you  would  prick  and  that  is  the  claim  of 


another  one  of  the  same  number  no  man's 
nicest  ten  dollar  bill  could  buy  it  of  me.  I 
mean  just  what  my  pen  has  written,  and  if 
you  wish  to  put  i*  in  print  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  If  you  do  I  wish  to  say  to  the  public 
that  the  publishers  of  this  valuable  paper  have 
not  hired  me  to  say  what  I  write,  I  have  been 
reading  and  studying  about  poultry  for  some 
years,  and  I  am  breeding  some  fine  biooded 
stock,  but  with  all  the  literature  I  have  met 
The  Poultry  Keepek  takes  the  lead  and 
contains  nothing  but  practical  common  sense. 

The  trouble  with  many  persons  is  that  they 
do  not  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
I  suppose  the  public  wonder  why  I  value  this 
number  so  nighly  and  I  will  tell  you.  A 
friend  of  mine  and  myself  have  been  writing 
to  different  places  to  find  out  how  to  feed  our 
chickens  to  get  our  customers  supplied  with 
eggs,  and  to  our  surprise,  in  the  September 
number  it  came  out  as  plain  as  any  livingper- 
son  can  make  it.    After  looking  over  the  sub- 


Mr,  E.  F.  Hodgson's  Double  Poultry  Hcuse 


(H)  is  twelve  feet  on  the  rcof  to  the  passage- 
way, and  three  feet  at  the  rear.  The  yards 
are  ten  feet  wide, and  may  be  of  any  preferred 
length.  The  apartments  in  the  house  are  ten 
feet  i wide  each.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hodgson,  Delaware. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  D0MIN1QUES. 

"  Subscriber,"  CosieUo,  Pa. 

Am  very  much  amused  to  see  the  claims  of 
the  breeders  of  new  varieties  that  their  fowls 
are  away  ahead  of  the  old  popu  ar  breeds,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  none  will  produce 
more  eggs  than  the  Leghorns.  Andalnsians 
or  Hambui'gs.  and  that  a  better  all-round 
fowl  than  the  Barred  Plymouth  Eock  has  not 
been  yet  found.  My  experience  has  been  that 
any  breed  will  give  good  returns  if  properly 
cared  for  and  not  over-fed.  but  the  Plymouth 
■Eock  is  my  favorite  as -a  general  purpose  fowl. 


pullets  laying  at  four  months  of  age.  Of 
course  if  a  reliable  breeder  told  me  that  he 
had  pullets  that  layed  at  four  to  five  months 
of  age  I  would  believe  that  he  thought  so 
himself,  but  having  bred  a  gTeat  many  va- 
rieties I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  pul- 
lets that  lay  under  six  months  old  are  a  very 
scarce  article.  Your  special  articles  in  the 
last  few  issues  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  are 
worth  very  much  to  a  new  beginner.and  even 
the  old  breeders  can  glean  many  valuable 
points  from  them. 

[Five  months  pullets  are.  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule,  in  laying.— Ed  ] 


WORTH  TEN  DOLLARS. 

TT.  E.  Smitli,  Elisabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Just  after  reeeivingthe  September  Poultry 
Keeper  I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
contents  it  contained  that  if  I  could  not  get 


ject  "  How  to  feed  for  eggs,"  my  friend  a  kerf 
me  to  write  to  the  publishers  and  ask  thf  m  if 
they  had  something  like  a  pamphlet  that  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  subjects  that  are  in  the  back 
numbers,  say  for  a  year  or  two.  and  I  said  I 
would  ask  you  if  you  would  sell  Iwelve 
for  fifty  cents.  He  said  that  all  I  had  gotten 
were  so  good  that  he  must  have  twelve  of  the 
back  numbers.  So  gentlemen  if  you  have 
anything  like  the  above  pamphlet,  please 
send  it  to  me,  or  if  you  will  uame  some  of  your 
best  numbers  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

This  friend  I  have  been  speaking  of  and 
myself  expect  to  go  into  the  poultry  business 
together,  start  on  a  medium  size  sniali  scale, 
and  continually  increase:  but  we  only  expect 
to  keep  full  blooded  stock,  for  I  know  it  pays, 
as  I  get  more  for  my  eggs  at  present  than  my 
neighbors.  They  say  they  cannot  see  why 
my  chickens'  flesh  is  so  much  sweeter  than 
others.  I  tell  them  it  is  the  pure  breed  and 
the  secret  is  in  raising  them.  Our  motto  is: 
Since  The  Poultry  Keeper  cannot  le 
beaten  we  will  keep  our  eyes  on  it  and  then 
we  will  get  there  with  both  feet." 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 


November  15,  189$ 


DUCKS  FOR  MARKET. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  RAISE  A  DUCK- 
RAPIDITY  OF  GROWTH— HOW  TO  FEED 
WHEN  TO  HATCH  AND  WHEN  TO 
MARKET  THEM  — SOME  FACTS 
ON  GEESE. 
There  are  thousands    of  ducklings  now 
raised  for  market,  Long   Island  supplying 
the  larger  share.    In  order  to  have  a  whole 
book  on  ducks  in  a  nutshell  we  have  taken 
some  special  articles  from  former  numbers  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  a  "  good  lump  "  at 
once.    We  also  include  geese,  as  the  methods 
for  one  are  nearly  the  same  for  the  other. 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers  and  others  in 
the  country  who  are  blessed  with  streams  and 
rivers  running  through  or  near  their  lands 
or  places  of  habitation,  who  could  as  well  as 
not  raise  large  flocks  of  these  salable  and 
profitable  fowls  without  much  outlay.  The 
Aylesbury,  cr,  in  fact,  the  Pekiu,  Rouen  or 


reach  fonr  pounds  weight,  or  five  at  the  high- 
est, as  they  will  retain  rapid  growth  and  in- 
crease for  all  tile  food  they  may  consume  up 
to  that  age.  After  that  time  they  do  not  pay 
except  to  keep  a  few,  unless  they  have  a  pond 
and  grass  run.  May  and  June  are  the  best 
months  for  sidling,  and  duly  next,  as  young 
ducks  bring  from  25  to  :i0  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  quality,  in  the  New  York  mar- 
kets. A  pair  of  Pekin,  Rouen  or  Aylesbury 
ducks  ought  to  weight,  with  heavy  feeding, 
ten  pounds  per  pair  the  day  they  are  tea 
weeks  old. 

USING  HEN'S, 

If  raised  under  hens,  keep  the  hen  and 
young  ducks  in  little  coops  and  runs,  away 
from  water.  In  fact,  until  the  ducks  are 
feathered,  they  should  be  given  drinking 
water  in  a  maimer  only  to  allow  of  their  get- 
ting their  beaks  wet,  for  contrary  to  the  old 
saying  that  "  wet  weather  is  splendid  for 
young  ducks,"  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  them  as 
dampness.  Very  cold  drinking  water  will 
cause  them  to  have  cramps,  hence  it  should 
be  tepid. 

HOW  TO  FEED- 

Feed  them,  after  they  are  554  hours  old,  on 
a  mixture  of  mashed  potatoes,  which  may  be 
thickened  with  ground  graiu  (composed  of 


PEKIN  DUCKS. 


Cayuga  duck,  is  a  splendid  breed  for  the  far- 
mer, market  poulterer  or  cottager.  They 
mature  early  in  their  lives,  are  remarkably 
productive,  fatten  quickly  and,  dead  or  alive, 
tire  vastly  superior  to  the  common  duck. 
Breeding  for  profit  is  the  grand  object  to  be 
obtained  in  breeding  aquatic  fowls.  Most 
every  poultryman  knows  this,  but,  after  all, 
we  can  see  carelessness  and  mismanagement 
getting  the  better  of  judgment  and  common 
sense  when  one  attempts  to  raise  common 
ducks  nowadays,  although  other  and  better 
kinds  can  be  had  by  a  little  outlay  on  the 
start.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
no  profit  in  the  common  ducks— we  know 
there  is— but  not  near,  by  one-half,  whatcan 
be  realized  on  the  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  Pekin 
or  Cayuga.  Unless  ducks  have  suitable 
quarters  and  receive  regular  attention,  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  look  after  them.  The 
half  starved  duck  disposes  of  a  good  deal  of 
food  at  a  single  leed.  Hut  the  duck  that  is 
fed  and  well  cared  for  matures  so  early,  and 
furnishes  so  rare  a  repast,  that  the  owners  of 
a  country  home,  if  they  have  cultivated 
tastes,  can  hardly  afford  to  do  without  a  duck 
yard. 

NO  PONDS  REQUIRED. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  ducks  could 
not  be  raised  without  ponds  of  water,  but  they 
are  now  kept  in  brooders  5x7  feet,  with  yards 
6x10  feet  (100  in  each  yard),  until  they  are 
eight  or  ten  weeks  old,  when  they  are  then 
ready  for  market. 

WHEN*  TO  SELL. 

Ducks  are  profitable  if  sold  as  soon  as  they 


equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  ground  oats  and 
middlings),  and  give  them  all  the  milk  they 
can  drink.  Scald  all  the  food  the  first  two 
weeks.  After  they  are  three  days  old,  give 
them  meat,  chopped  fine  (or  ground  meat), 
mixed  in  their  food  three  times  a  week. 
Chopped  grass,  cabbage,  vegetable  tops,  clover 
hay  chopped  and  steeped  in  water,  or  any 
kind  of  green  food  may  be  given  liberally. 
After  the  secoud  week  cooked  turnips  and 
ground  grain  will  answer,  with  a  little 
ground  meat.  Feed  four  times  a  day  the 
first  week,  then  three  timesa  day  until  they 
go  to  market. 

DISEASES. 

They  are  subject  to  but  few  diseases. 
Cramps  occur  from  cold  water.  Leg  weak- 
ness comes  from  damp  quarters  at  night. 
Apoplexy  attacks  grown  ducks  when  they 
are  very  fat,  and  they  are  also  sbbject  to 
vertigo.  If  attacked  by  the  large,  grey  body 
lice  on  the  heads,  they  will  appear  apparently 
well,  and  suddenly  turnover  on  their  backs 
and  die.  The  floor  upon  which  they  sleep 
must  be  of  boards,  and  should  be  kept  very 
clean  and  dry.  Dampness  is  fatal  to  young 
ducks. 

BROODER  DUCKLINGS. 

If  raised  in  incubators  feed  them  in  little 
troughs,  to  avoid  fouling  the  food.  They  re- 
quire plenty  of  heat  in  the  brooder  at  first, 
but  after  they  are  four  weeks  old  can  do  well 
without  it.  Give  them  plenty  of  drinking 
water  always,  and  let  it  lie  clean. 

MARK  ETING. 

Young  ducks  are  usually  marketed,  dressed, 
leaving  on  heads  and  legs,  but  some  markets 
require  the  entrails  to  be  drawn,  while  others 
do  not.  Old  ducks  seldom  bring  over  twelve 
cents  per  pound.  Tin  lust  breeds  are  Pe- 
kins.Eouciis.and  Aylcsbuiys;  or  those  breeds 
may  be  crossed  oil  each  other  with  advantage. 
The  best  time  to  hatch  them  is  in  January, 


if  possible,  and  as  late  as  April  or  May, 
so  as  to  get  them  in  market  early,  May  being 
the  best  month. 

DUCKS  AS  LAYERS. 

A  duck  of  the  improved  breeds  will  lay 
from  120  to  100  eggs  per  year,  and  usually  be- 
gins in  February.  If  kept  in  the  house  untiL 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  will 
lay  in  the  house,  as  they  lay  early  in  the 
morning  ;  but  if  turned  out  too  soon  they 
sometimes  deposit  their  eggs  in  other  places, 
and  even  on  ponds.  One  drake  to  six  ducks 
will  be  sufficient,  and  if  young  females  are 
used,  it  is  best  to  have  a  two  year  old  drake, 
though  sometimes  the  eggs  hatch  well  from 
parents  of  the  same  age  on  both  sides,  and 
less  than  a  year  old  ;  but  they  should  not  bo 
kept  too  fat,  or  the  eggs  will  not  hatch  well. 

PRICES  OBTAINED. 

Ducklings  bring  from  20  to  25  cents  per 
pound  (sometimes  30 cents)  when  the  demand 
is  good  (usually  from  May  loth  to  June  15th), 
and  bring  as  much  as  fifteen  cents  per  pound 
until  the  fall,  provided  they  are  choice  and 
prime. 

WEIGHTS   AND  GROWTH. 

It  requires  about  three  months  (on  the  av- 
erage) for  a  chick  to  reach  two  pounds,  while 
the  duck  arrives  at  that  weight  (averaging  a 
number)  in  less  than  half  that  time,  and  is 
ready  for  market  (weighing  three  pounds). in 
seven  weeks,  thus  giving  really  a  larger  profit 
in  the  summer  months,  though  prices  rapidly 
decline  after  July  2st. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  some  young- 
ducks,  not  extra  fed.  and  which  were  taken 
as  the  average  of  lots  of  100  ducks.  The 
weights  are  for  pairs  not  single  ducks: 

lbs.  oz„ 

Pair  Ducks,    1  day  old   0  4 

"        11  days  old   0  154 

"        20      "    2.  1 

"         32      "    3  6 

"         39      "    4  8 

"        43      "    5  0 

"         45      "    5  12 

"         49       "    6  12: 

54       "    7  8 

It  will  be  noticed  that  they  gain  faster  at 
some  times  than  at  others,  which  difference 
is  due  to  warm  or  damp  weather,  as  the  case 
may  be.  After  the  fourth  week  they  should 
gain  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  each,  per 
week,  though  we  have  known  them  to  gain 
fourteen  ounces  in  one  week.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  food  and  care  bestowed. 

BREEDS. 

Of  the  breeds,  a  cross  between  the  Pekin 
ike  and  Rouen  female  makes  the  best 
duckling,  as  it  is  white  in  coior,  like  tiie  Pe- 
kin, and  has  the  hardiness  of  the  Rouen. 
Both  breeds  are  very  large,  and  grow  rapidly. 
The  white  color  avoids  pin  feathers  showing 
when  the  ducklings  are  dressed.  They  an 
never  sold  alive,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
adults.  The  Aylesbury  is  also  an  excellent 
white  duck,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  Pekin, 
the  two  white  breeds  making  an  excellent 
cross.  A 1  ways  use  males  of  the  Pekin,  Rouen 
or  Aylesbury  when  grading  up  a  common 
flock.  The  White  Muscovy  drake  and  Pekin 
female  is  an  excellent  cross,  giving  a  very 
compact  carcass,  but  the  pure-bred  Pekiu  is 
preferred  to  any  cross. 

COMPARISON  WITH  CHICKS. 

Compared  with  chicks,  the  growth  forced 
on  high  feeding,  with  a  lot  of  ten  ducklings 
and  chicks  for  experiment,  with  the  same 
amount  of  food  for  producing  one  pound  of 
flesh  (usually  a  cost  of  five  cents  for  each 
pound  of  carcass),  we  present  the  following: 
Duckling.  Chick, 
round.  Oz.       Pound.  Oz. 

1  week  old   0        4  0  2 

2  "  "    0        9  0  4 

3  "  "    1        0  0  6i 

4  "  "    19  0  10 

5  "  "    2        2  0  14 

6  "  "    2      11  1  24 

7  "  "    3        5  1  74 

8  "  "   4        0  1  12 

9  "  "    4        8  2  0 

As  they  approach  maturity  (after  the  eighth 

week)  (he  ratio  of  gain  begins  to  become  pro- 
portionately less,  while  some  were  heavie  • 
than  others.  The  ducks  were  kept  in  a  small 
coop  and  fed  to  demonstrate  the  highest  point 
they  could  be  made  to  attain,  the  pure-bred 
Pekins  being  used  for  experiment.  The 
weight  of  chicks  is  taken  from  our  May  num- 
ber. 

WHEN  THEY   BEGIN  TO  LAY. 

February  is  the  month  when  ducks  begin 
to  lay  steadily,  but  they  will  sometimes  begiu 
in  January.  The  point  to  observe  is  that  tho 
sooner  they  can  be  induced  to  lay  the  better 
will  be  the  chances  of  getting  into  market 
when  the  prices  are  highest. 
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MAY  IS  THE  DUCK  MONTH. 

The  "boom"  in  ducklings,  that  is  when 
prices  aTe  highest,  is  in  May  and  Jnne.  They 
then  bring  as  much  as  20  To  30  cents  a  pound, 
which  gives  a  five-pound  duckling  quite  a 
value,  bnt  the  high  figures  last  but  a  week  or 
two,  a  daily  decline  carrying  them  down  to 
15  cents.  The  month  of  May  is  the  best,  and 
to  make  dncklings  pay  the  boom"  month 
must  he  kept  in  view.  A  duckling  requires 
ten  weeks  to  reach  five  pounds,  and  must  be 
pushed  from  the  start  to  make  this  "  weight 
record  "  Four  weeks  must  be  allowed  for 
the  incubation  of  the  eggs.  This  fourteen 
weeks  must  come  before  May.  hence  get  the 
ducks  to  lay  as  soon  as  possible,  or  you  will 
have  to  get  them  into  market  in  June  or  July 
when  prices  have  commenced  to  drop. 

FEEDING  THE  LAYING  DUCK. 
From  the  1st  of  January  to  May  1st  is  only 
eighteen  weeks,  and  as  the  ducks  must  lay 
enough  eggs  for  hatching,  a  little  time  will  be 
lost  in  that  direction.  Then  the  ducks  may 
have  to  he  dieted  to  get  them  into  proper  con- 
dition, as  many  make  the  mistake  of  feeding 
them  too  much  grain,  thus  having  them  too 
fat.  If  this  is  t lie  case,  the  best  course  to 
pursue  is  to  feed  them  only  once  a  day  for  a 
week,  late  in  the  evening,  on  some  bulky 
food,  such  as  cooked  turnips,  with  a  small  al- 
lowance of  meat.  Plenty  of  water 
s'lould  be  supplied,  however,  and 
skimmed  milkmay  be  freely  given. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  ducks 
should  lie  fed  on  cooked  turnips, 
with  bran,  and  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal food,  such  as  ground  meat  or 
fresh  meat  from  the  butcher.  This 
maybe  given  twice  a  day,  but  if 
they  begin  to  lay,  feed  them  three 
times  a  day.  Itis  best  to  endeavor 
to  separate  the  layers  from  the  non- 
layers  until  all  are  laying  regular- 
ly. Always  mix  their  soft  food 
with  skimmed  milk,  if  it  is  plenti- 
ful, and  u^e  ground'  oats,  bran  or 
chop  in  preference  to  corn  or  coru- 
r»eal,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
them  too  fat. 


will  qniet  down.  When  a  "panic"  takes 
place  it  means  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of 
fat  duck-  meat,  which  is  dissipated  by  the  ex- 
ercise, and  more  food  will  be  required  to  put 
on  the  flesh  again.  When  a  panic  occurs  get 
to  the  flock  at  once  and  put  up  lights,  no 
matter  at  what  hour  of  the  night  it  may  be. 

THE  PIN  FEATHERS. 

The  ducklings  may  be  allowed  in  the  yards 
as  soon  as  they  feather,  and  even  very  young 
ones  may  go  out  on  warm,  clear  days.  They 
are  sent  to  market  "dressed."  truly  express 
it,  "undressed,"  for  they  must  be  dry  picked 
and  all  the  pin  feathers  removed.  In  all  other 
respects  they  are  treated  the  same  way  as 
broilers.  No  one  who  has  ever  dressed  a  duck 
will  worry  for  a  repetition  of  the  job,  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  feathers  are  on  a  duck 
until  he  attempts  to  get  them  off.  W  ith  duck- 
lings it  is  even  more  difficult,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  pin  feathers.  After  a  duck 
is  supposed  to  be  picked  clean  it  may  be 
picked  over  again  half  a  dozen  times,  for  they 
will  have  a  fuzzy  appearance.  The  dressing 
of  the  ducklings  is  the  disagreeable  portion  of 
the  business;  but  if  you  get  your  ducks  laying 
early,  and  manage  to  have  a  large  number  in 
market  for  the  high  prices,  you  will  be  amply 
rewarded  for  all  your  trouble. 


weeks  old  than  a  chick  will  at  20  weeks.  The- 
Pekin  are  first  class  layers,  producing  from 
120  to  140  eggs  each  bird  per  year.  Hard 
grain  is  not  as  good  for  them  as  soft  food.  We 
feed  our  laying  ducks  (of  which  we  keep 
some  500)  on  equal  parts  of  hoiled  turnips* 
wheat-bran  and  cornmeal,  with  a  little  ground 
beef  scraps  thrown  in-  This  is  all  mixed 
thoroughly  together  while  the  turnips  aTe  hot 
and  constitutes  our  entire  feed  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  We  find  no  trouble  in 
getting  rid  of  our  surplus  eggs  in  market  at 
remunerative  prices.  We  find  ducks  during 
the  summer  months  mnch  more  profitable 
than  chicks.  The  feathers  are  worth  50  cents, 
per  pound  at  wholesale,  making  quite  an  item, 
of  profit. 

"I  would  like  here  to  give  our  patrons  a  few 
hints  in  regard  to  the  hatching,  raising  and 
handling  young  ducks.  Contrary  torhe  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  thething.it  is  not  neees* 
sary  for  ducks,  either  old  or  young,  to  have 
access  either  to  a  pond  or  brook,  as  simply 
giving  them  all  the  water  they  need  to  drink 
is  all  sufficient.  Indeed  they  thrive  better 
and  grow  quicker  confined  in  yards  with  just 
enough  of  water  to  drink.  Shade  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  duck  growing  in  warm  weather,, 
also  plenty  of  green  feed  and  vegetables. 
Ducks  are  gross  feeders,  but  not  particular  as. 
to  quality.    We  have  some  2,500  out  now,. 


THE  BEST  BREED. 

The  best  breed  is  the  Pekins,  as 
they  will  thrive  without  ponds, 
but  must  be  well  supnlied  with 
drinking  water  in  troughs.  The 
duck  house  must  have  a  board 
floor,  and  he  always  well  littered 
with  hay  or  straw,  as  the  duck  will 
only  thrive  when  its  quarters  are 
dry;  and  as  they  are  liable  to 
frosted  feet,  they  are  subject  to 
limeness  if  notkept  on  a  dry  flour. 
The  duck  lays  very  ear'y  in  the 
morning,  and  will  make  its  own 
nest  in  the  litter.  The  eggs  should 
be  collected  as  soon  as  the  ducks 
come  out  in  the  morning,  and 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  but 
where  they  will  not  become  frozen. 

HOW  MANY  DRAKES. 

Toinsnre  fertile  eggs  there  should  be  one 
drake  with  five  females,  and  if  the  flock  is  as 
large  as  twenty-six  (which  is  sufficient),  it  is 
better  to  have  six  drakes  to  twenty  ducks,  as 
it  often  happens  that  some  of  the  drakes  are 
impotent. 

EARLY  EGGS  FOR  INCUBATORS. 

When  the  duck  starts  to  laying  she  means 
business,  and  misses  but  very  few  days.  It 
does  not  require  more  than  a  week  to  secure 
quite  a  number  of  eggs  from  a  flock,  but  as 
the  ducklings  are  hatched  in  incubators  as 
many  as  a  thousand  eggs  may  be  required  at 
onetime.  For  this  reason  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  number  cf  ducks  to  provide  as  many 
eggs  as  possible  early  in  the  year,  as  delay 
cannot  be  allowed  with  the  incubators.  But 
for  the  use  of  incubators  young  ducks  could 
not  be  hatched  out  early  at  all,  as  the  ducks 
seldom  set  before  late  spring. 

WATER  FOR  THE  BILLS 

They  require  water  not  only  to  drink,  but 
the  duckling  goes  to  the  water  trough  more 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  food  off'  its  bill 
than  for  drink, and  this  privilege  must  always 
be  afforded  them,  or  their  nostrils  will  become 
clogged  and  they  will  suffocate. 

AN  OBJECTION  TO  PEKINS. 

Though  tne  Pekin  duck  is  an  excellent 
layer,  and  grows  rapidly  when  young,  it  has 
one  serious  fault,  which  is  its  excitability. 
The  slightest  noise  may  cause  a  panic  at  mid- 
night, or  at  any  time,  and  with  several  hun- 
dred together  they  can  alarm  a  whole  commu- 
nity. When  alarmed  or  excited  they  rush 
pell-mell  over  each  other,  from  one  end  of 
their  house  or  yard  to  the  other;  nor  will 
they  cease  until  exhausted,  unless  a  lantern 
or  other  light  is  furnished  them,  when  they 


ROUEN  DUCKS. 

HOW  A  LEADING  BREEDER  RAISES  THEM. 

One  of  the  largest  breeders  of  Pekin  ducks 
is  Mr.  James  Eaukin,  of  South  Easton,  Mass., 
who  says.  "We  grow  all  our  noultry  artifi- 
cially, getting  out  from  4.000 "to  5,000  duck- 
lings and  from  2,000  to  3.000  chicks  yearly. 
We  ship  our  ducklings  to  both  Boston  and 
New  York,  sometimes  to  both  the  same  day. 
The  maximum  price  obtained  for  ducklings 
the  present  season  was  44  cents  per  pound, 
the  minimum  16  cents,  and  as  these  duck- 
lings dress  on  an  average  nine  pounds  per 
pair  at  nine  weeks  old  and  cm  he  put  upon 
the  market  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents  per 
pound,  it  can  be  easily  seen  what  immense 
profits  attend  the  business.  We  obtain  from 
four  to  five  cents  per  pound  more  than  the 
highest  market  rates  for  our  birds  both  in 
New  York  and  Boston.  Our  dealers  in  both 
places  will  gladly  corroborate  this  statement, 
*e  mention  this  in  particular  in  order  to 
disprove  a  widespread  but  erroneous  opinion 
which  prevails  over  the  country  that  artifi- 
cially grown  birds  are  inferior  in  every  re- 
spect to  those  grown  in  the  natural  way.  That 
their  flesh  is  not  only  tasteless  and  insipid— 
but  that  the  birds  are  dwarfed  in  size.  Now 
our  ducklings  are  the  largest  of  their  age  that 
enter  Boston  and  New  York  markets,  and  not 
only  th..t,  but  they  have  now  the  first  premi- 
ums the  past  year  all  over  the  country  for 
their  sizo  and  beauty, while  not  only  the  birds 
themselves  hut  their  parents,  and  grandpar- 
ents, together  with  a  long  line  of  ancestiy, 
have  been  hatched  and  grown  artificially.  It 
is  a  very  fascinating  work  to  raise  ducks; 
they  mature  so  quickly,  the  mortality  being 
so  small;  the  grower,  if  he  works  his  cards 
right,  having  complete  control  of  tlsem  from 
beginning  to  end.  Our  mortality  is  about 
oue  per  cent.,  and  that  principally  by  acci- 
dent.   A  duckling  will  weigh  more  at  nine 


confined  in  yards,  with  wire  netting  two  feet 
high.  Some  of  them  dressed  over  ten  pounds, 
per  pair  when  ten  weeks  old;  theaverage  was. 
about  nine  pounds  per  pair.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  water-dishes  so  constructed  that  they 
can  drink  freely  without  getting  wet  them- 
selves. Ducklings  should  be  fed  about  the 
same  as  chicks  for  the  first  few  days,  giving 
them  milk,  if  it  be  had,  by  mixing  their  foot!: 
with  it.  Care  should  be  taken  the  first  few 
days  to  keep  the  young  ducklings  warm  and 
dry.  For  the  first  week  they  will  suffer  more 
from  cold  and  wetthan  chicks;  after  that  time- 
they  will  endure  more  of  either  than  chicks.. 
Corn  meal,  exclusively,  is  too  much  conceit- 
trated,  and  will  soon  cripple  them  in  their- 
Jegs  and  feet.  It  should  be  mixed  with  bran, 
boiled  potatoes,  etc.  About  the  same  temper- 
ature and  moisture  is  required  in  hatching  as. 
with  chicks.  Ducklings  usually  pip  about 
forty-eight  hours  before  they  get  ready  to. 
come  out.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  comical  sight 
to  see  three  or  four  hundred  young  ducklings 
when  first  out.  They  are  much  more  inter- 
esting than  chicks,  hardier,  and  if  well  cared 
far,  the  mortality  is  much  less." 

"They  will 'fatten  much  easier  and  better 
with  simply  water  to  drink.1  For  green  food  they 
feed  green  corn,  oats,  etc.,  chopped  fine;  they 
like  green  corn  the  best.  They  begin  to  mar- 
ket dncklings  at  nine  weeks  old,  picking 
them  clean,  all  but  the  head  and  the  tips  oi 
wings.  They  are  bled  by  cutting  across  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  just  below  the  eyes,  (to  stun 
them  with  a  billet  of  wood  before  this  opera- 
tion would  be  merciful  |.  Dncklings  are  not 
drawn  for  the  New  York  market."  Feathers 
bring  50  cents  per  pound  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket, and  for  aught  we  can  see  are  nearly,  if 
not  equally  as  good  as  geese  feathers,  and  any 
one  an  expert  in  live  geese  picking  can  pick 
their  ducks  the  same  way;  care  should  always. 
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Tie  taken  that  the  feathers  are  ripe,  no  blood 
in  the  quills,  and  never  remove  the  tufts  that 
snpport  the  wings,  as  it  is  a  little  "cross- 
grain"  to  the  birds  at  the  best. 

In  the  Standard  we  find  "size  and  weight  " 
the  most  important  clause  in  the  scale,  30 
points.  The  best  sized  ducklings  are  bred 
from  old  ducks  mated  to  a  vigorous  young 
drake;  then  scalded  bran  feed  to  the  young- 
sters freely  after  the  first  mouth  will  develop 
them  in  length  of  bone,  and  flesh  may  be 
added  to  round  them  up  well  just  before  the 
show  season  opens.  Those  who  live  near  the 
coast  can  find  no  better  animal  food  for  young 
ducks  and  chickens  than  "horse  feet"  that 
ran  on  the  beach  at  full  tide  during  the 
month  of  June.  If  we  get  ducks  too  fat,  they 
will  hang  down  behind,  and  get  out  of  condi- 
tion. A  long  boat-shaped,  symmetrical  body, 
with  a  slender  head  and  neck,  is  our  idea  of  a 
good  show  specimen.  .Symmetry  is  the  most 
important  point  in  the  scale  to  us,  and  we 
have  no  other  words  that  will  do  as  fitly.  Bills 
marked  slightly  with  black  is  a  common  de- 
fect, yet  careful  selection  will  eradicate  this 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  is  never  found  on 
■pure  bred  males. 

When  showing,  select  a  pair  of  small,  neat 
heads  and  rather  long  slender  necks;  a  good, 
full  breast  will  make  the  body  appear  better 
shaped  and  carried  at  a  desirable  angle.  Clean 


out  straw  in  the  coop  will  set  the  specimens 
off,  and  if  they  are  nice  and  clean  they  will 
escape  a  cut  in  condition,  providing  the.  plu- 
mage is  not  broken,  and  you  will  doubtless 
carry  home  the  blue  ribbon  so  much  desired. 

WHAT  IT  COST  TO  RAISE  A  DUCK. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Buffington  made  an  experiment 
n  year  or  two  since,  to  determine  for  himself 
this  point,  The  resnlt  he  tells  in  the  N.  E. 
J  hum  stunt  as  follows:  "How  much  will  it  cost 
to  raise  a  duck  to  eight  weeks  old  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion I  have  asked  parties  who  have  been  in 
the  business  for  years.  Most  of  them  say  25 
cents,  some  20  cents  and  a  very  few  30  cents. 
Now,  I  thonght  I  would  try  a  little  experi- 
ment and  satisfy  myself  as  to  just  what  it 
would  cost  to  raise  a  duck  to  the  age  of  eight 
weeks,  at  which  age  those  engaged  in  the 
dressing  of  ducks  for  the  Boston  markets  will 
buy  them.  I  purchased  425  common  mixed 
ducks'  eggs  from  different  persons.  These 
were  put  in  an  incubator  June  1st.  They 
were  tested  in  one  week, and  a  good  many  in- 
1'ertileones  were  found,  reducing  the  number 
to  310.  There  were  hatched  from  these  323 
live  ducks,  some  of  which,  being  weak,  soon 
died.  They  were  put  in  two  broods  and  had 
artificial  heat  just  ten  days;  none  died  alter 
they  were  six  days  old.  I  raised  nearly  300 
of  them,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  weeks  they 
were  sold  to  the  carts. 

"These  ducks  were  confined  to  small  yards 
Rnil  could  get  nothing  to  cat  except  what  was 
given  them.  They  were  fed  on  corn  meal, 
line  feed  and  ground  beef  scraps,  and  the  last 
two  weeks  some  cracked  corn.  Ground  oyster 
shells  were  kept  by  them  all  the  time.  The 
cost  of  feed  and  oil  used  in  hatching  was  Hi 
cents  each.  These  ducks  were  not  stinted  in 
feed,  being  'quite  fat  when  sold.  The  price 
paid  for  meal  was  02  cents  per  bushel,  fine 
■feed  $1.20  per  hundred  weight,  and  $2.25  per 


hundred  weight  for  scraps.  Now  these  per- 
sons that  I  talked  with  about  raising  ducks 
allow  them  to  run  in  pastures  where  a  portion 
of  their  feed  is  picked  up,  and  they  can  raise 
a  duck  for  two  cents  less  than  I  did,  the  price 
of  grain  being  the  same.  1  have  50  'nice  I'e- 
kin  ducks  now,  and  shall  be  prepared  another 
season  to  raise  a  better  quality  of  young  ducks 
for  market.  I  feed  the  laying  ducksthe  same 
as  I  do  the  laying  hens  " 

THE   LONG   ISLAND  SYSTEM. 

It  is  worth  a  place  here  to  give  the  methods 
used  on  the  large  Long  Island  duck  farms,  as 
described  in  The.  American  Cultivator,  which 
states  that  the  new  beginner  with  ducks  will 
find  some  important  differences  in  the  care 
which  they  will  require  when  young,  and 
that  given  to  the  young  chickens,  and  he 
should  study  to  learn  these  as  far  as  possible 
before  he  attempts  raising  ducks. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  at  the  hatching 
time.  The  young  duck  does  not  come  forth 
from  the  shell  as  quickly  after  it  has  broken 
a  place  for  its  beak  to  get  out  as  does  the 
chicken.  While  the  chicken,  if  strong  and 
vigorous,  will  be  entirely  free  in  a  few  hours, 
the  duckling  may  be  48  hours  before  it  makes 
its  way  out,  and  during  that  time  the  pipped 
side  must  not  be  allowed  to  turn  downward, 
lest  the  young  duck  may  be  smothered.  If 


they  are  hatched  under  a  hen,  her  instinct 
leads  her  to  see  to  this,  excepting  that  she 
may  chance  to  roll  some  over  if  she  leaves  her 
nest. 

Sometimes  tha  outer  shell  of  the  egg  is 
pipped,  while  the  inuer  skin  or  membrane 
seems  to  be  so  tough  as  to  remain  unbroken. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  happens  more  fre- 
quently with  ducks  than  with  chickens,  but 
think  that  it  does.  In  such  case,  break  this 
inner  skin  carefully  with  a  knife  point  or  a 
needle,  taking  care  not  to  put  it  where  it  can 
wound  the  duck,  as,  if  pricked  even  hut 
slightly,  it  may  bleed  to  death.  We  have  had 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  chickens,  and  by 
making  the  opening  opposite  the  beak  v  e  had 
no  trouble.  If  this  is  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  outer  shell  is  picked  away  for  a  lit- 
tle distance  around  where  it  is  broken,  the 
young  duck,  like,  a  young  chicken,  will 
usually  free  itself  without  further  trouble, 
unless  it  may  have  been  exhausted  by  a  long 
attempt  to  get  out. 

While  we  would  confine  yonng  ducks,  as 
we  do  young  chickens,  in  a  wire  cage  or  pen 
as  a  protection  from  cats,  yet  where  these  are 
not  dreaded  a  pen  of  boards  six  inches  high 
is  enough  to  keep  them  from  wandering,  and 
they  will  do  better  so  than  when  allowed  to 
roam  at  will,  but  there  is  much  difference  in 
hens  about  the  inclination  to  stray  far  away. 
Some  hens  would  tire  out  and  lose  ducks, 
chickens  or  young  turkeys  before  their  first 
day  was  over,  while  others  are  content  to  re- 
main very  quietly  near  one  spot.  When  we 
have  the  uneasy  kind  we  usually  try  to  give 
her  charge  to  a  quieter  one  if  we  can,  as  even 
when  shut  in  a  coop  she  will  travel  about, 
walking  over  the  little  ones  and  keeping 
them  in  such  a  turmoil  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  as  wild  as  patridges,  or  almost  so,  when 
given  liberty. 


When  the  ducks  are.  first  taken  from  the 
nest  they  need  but  little  food,  perhaps  noth- 
ing for  24  hoars  after  coming  from  the  shell, 
but  we  would  prefer  to  feed  in  less  than  24 
hours  than  to  wait  36  hours.  For  a  feed  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  days  a  mixture  of  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs,  with  cornmeal  in  equal  parts 
mixed  with  water  or  milk,  is  excellent.  It 
should  have  about  five  per  cent-  or  clear, 
clean  sand  mixed  with  it.  Some  hard-boiled 
egg  chopped  with  it  might  be  an  improve- 
ine  nt. 

One  of  the  largest  dnck  raisers  on  Long  Is- 
land uses  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  wheat, 
bran,  and  a  No-  2  grade  flour,  and  thinks 
cracker  crumbs  and  boiled  eggs  are  not  nec- 
essary. He  uses  about  ten  per  cent.  sand. 
Either  of  these  feeds  should  he  given  four 
times  a  day. 

For  the  next  seven  weeks  the  Long  Island 
man,  who  rears  them  by  thousands  and  can- 
not change  his  feed,  or  thinks  it  will  not  pay 
to  do  so  as  often  as  those  would  who  have 
smaller  flocks,  would  keep  on  with  the  same 
mixture  of  grains,  addingtoit  sand  as  before, 
with  ten  per  cent,  in  bulk  of  beef  scraps  and 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  green  food, 
such  as  green  rye  or  oats,  clover,  etc.,  cut 
short  and  mixed  in.  Mix  with  water,  hut  not 
sloppy.  Have  it  crumble  when  stirred  with 
the  paddle. 

from  this  time  until  ten  weeks  old  he 
would  give,  by  measure,  two  parts  of  corn 
meal,  one  part  each  of  wheat  bran  and  No.  2 
flour,  one-eighth  bulk  of  this  in  beef  scraps, 
same  bulk  of  green  food  as  of  scraps,  and  ten 
per  cent,  coarse  sand.  For  last  two  weeks 
feed  only  morning,  noon  and  night,  but  for 
first  eight  weeks  the  feeding  hours  are  six 
and  ten  o'clock  morning,  two  and  six  o'clock 
afternoon. 

While  there  might  be  a  slight  advantage  in 
the  other  method,  which  for  second  and  third 
week  gives  two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 
cornmeal  and  rolled  oats  equal  to  one-half 
the  bulk  of  the  above,  mixed  with  five  per 
cent,  sand,  five  per  cent,  beef  scraps  and  ten 
per  cent,  green  food,  and  after  that  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Long  Island  method,  we 
think  the  difference  would  be  but  very  little  ; 
and  more  would  depend  upon  the  careful 
mixing,  not  to  have  it  too  wet  to  cause  diar- 
rhoea, aud  upon  the  freshness  of  green  stuff 
given  and  upon  regularity  of  feeding  them 
upon  the  exact  proportions  of  the  mixture. 

Those  are  all  important  points,  and  one 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  give  fresh  clover  in- 
stead of  wilted,  nor  to  have  the  mixture 
crumbly.  A  day  of  looseness  of  the  bowels 
will  take  off  as  much  flesh  as  can  be  put  on  in 
four  days  feeding. 

These  rules  are  for  ducks  to  be  fatted  at  ten 
weeks  old.  For  those  intended  to  be  kept  for 
breeding  purposes,  it  is  not  desirable  to  force 
their  growth  so  much.  After  the  first  week, 
the  use  of  equal  parts  by  bulk  of  wheat  bran, 
corn  meal  and  green  food,  with  five  per  cent, 
beef  scraps  and  five  per  cent,  coarse  sand, 
will  keep  them  growing. 

They  should  have  plenty  of  water  to  drink 
but  none  to  bathe  in,  and  it  should  be  fresh 
and  pure.  If  there  cannot  be  running  water 
in  the  duck  yards,  give  them  fresh,  clean 
water  just  before  each  meal.  'I  he  ducks  will 
get  their  nostrils  clogged  up  with  the  soft  food 
and  must  wash  it  out  after  a  few  mouth  fills. 
A  grating  over  the  water  may  allow  them  to 
do  this  without  permitting  them  to  bathe 
in  it. 

A  mixture  recommended  for  laying  ducks 
consists  of  one-half  or  50  per  cent,  by  measure 
of  corn  meal,  fifteen  per  cent,  wheat  bran, 
fifteen  per  cent. green  food,  which  in  winter 
must  be  cooked  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
turnips,  beets,  etc ;  twelve  per  cent  beef 
scraps  and  eight  per  cent,  coarse  sand  or  grit, 
by  measure  not  weight.  Mix  with  water  to  a 
dry  crumbly  condition  and  feed  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  night.  Alter  they  have 
stopped  laying  go  back  to  the  ration  of  equal 
parts  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  unless  it  is 
desired  to  fatten  them,  and  do  not  increase 
the  corn  meal  until  laying  time  has  nearly 
come  round  again. 

When  many  are  to  be  fed,  it  is  better  to 
mix  the  meal  and  bran  togetberand  moisten. 
'1  ben  wet  up  the  cut  green  food  and  sprinkle 
the  flour  over  it,  coating  it  well.  Mix  the 
two,  adding  the  beef  scraps  and  sand,  and 
mixing  thoroughly  in  a  trough  large  enough 
to  see  when  it  is  well  done. 

For  young  ducks,  feed  ateach  time  as  mnch 
as  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  remove  any 
not  eaten.  For  laying  ducks,  the  Pekina 
will  require  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  a  quart  per  day  for  each  duck,  or  from  00  to 
75 quarts  per  hundred  ducks,  giving  a  little 
more  at  nigh*'  than  in  the  morning. 

The  pens  of  old  ducks  and  coops  or  brooder 
houses  for  ducklings  should  be  kept  clean  and 
plenty  of  dry  straw  or  other  bedding  used  in 
them.    If  hatched  under  hens  the  heu  and 
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nest  should  be  well  dusted  with  insecticide 
before  the  eggs  are  put  under  her.  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  repeat  it  several  times  during 
the  incnbation.  After  they  eotne  off,  both 
hen  and  ducklings  should  receive  this  atten- 
tion again.  There  may  be  a  good  profit  in 
fattening  young  ducks,  but  there  is  none  in 
fattening  lice,  and  ducks  seem  to  yield  to 
their  attacks  even  more  quickly  than  chick- 
ens. 

GEESE  FOR  MARKET. 

Very  few  seem  to  know  that,  where  the  lo- 
cation is  suitable,  geese  can  be  made  as  profit- 
able as  any  fowl  we  have.  Their  feathers  are 
a  regular  source  of  revenue,  and  the  surplus 
birds  find  a  ready  market  at  remunerative 
prices  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  are 
becoming  as  popular  for  the  Christmas  roast 
as  the  turkey  is  for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
The  pure  breeds  sell  readily  at  fancy  prices, 
being  in  great  demand.  They  are  easily 
bandied,  consume  less  grain  and  require  less 
pxnensive  buildings  than  any  other  fowl. 

BREEDING  FLOCKS. 

Breeding  geese  should  be  kept  rather  thin 
in  flesh.  They  require  little  feed  in  the 
spring.  Toulouse  goslings  can  be  raised  with- 
out a  mother,  and  at  four  weeks  old  maybe 
•turned  into  a  field  without  further  housing 
or  shelter.  Once  stai-ted,  a  gosling  is  the 
easiest  of  all  young  birds  to  raise  and  is  never 
unhealthy.  A  pair  of  Toulouse  geese  will 
turn  off  two  dollars'  worth  of  feathers  in  a 
year,  which  more  than  balances  their  feed. 
The  goose  will  lay  30  eggs ;  from  these  at 
least  ten  goslings  should  be  raised,  which 
will  weigh  20  pounds  apiece  by  Christmas. 
The  market  price  will  range  from  five  to  ten 
cents  perpound,  thus  giving  the  goose  farmer 
a  handsome  profit,  to  say  nothing  of  eggs  and 
breeders  that  may  be  sold  at  fancy  prices. 

GRASS  RUNS. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  disfavor 
into  which  geese  have  fallen  is  that  breeding 
geese  have  been  so  sadly  neglected.  Usually 
they  have  been  reared  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  the  family  with  feathers  and  in  or- 
der that  each  child  might  have  a  bed  when 
gTOwn  or  married.  Farmers  especially  seem 
to  owe  them  a  particular  grudge,  and  the 
poor  old  goose  is  constantly  worried  by  dogs, 
is  illy  fed  and  is  pronounced  an  unprofitable 
but  necessary  evil.  While  geese  need  less 
care,  attention  and  feed  than  any  other  fowl, 
still  they  have  some  wants  that  must  be 
looked  after.  A  good  grass  run  is  absolutely 
necessary  during  the  summer,  but  this  is  all 
the  food  they  need  at  the  time.  After  frost 
cuts  the  grass  in  the  fall,  give  a  liberal  grain 
feed  once  a  day  until  they  get  in  good  flesh. 
If  geese  go  into  the  winter  fat  they  will  need 
very  little  corn  to  carry  them  through.  If 
the  flock  is  small  and  they  are  allowed  the 
run  of  the  barn  lot  and  stables  for  a  few  hours 
each  day  they  will  pick  up  a  good  living. 
Where  the  flock  is  large,  plenty  of  clover  hay 
with  an  occasional  feed  of  corn  will  be  amply 
suflicient  during  the  entire  winter. 

FEED  FOR  LAYERS. 

Geese  can  be  stimulated  to  begin  laying 
quite  early  as  well  as  largely  increase  their 
number  of  eggs  by  feeding  once  a  week  a 
warm  feed  of  boiled  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes 
or  any  roots.  Meat  scraps  boiled  with  bran 
and  corn  meal  or  oats  is  good.  Fine  cut 
clover  hay  steamed  is  a  splendid  substitute 
for  green  grass  and  is  highly  relished.  If  the 
laying  stock  are  housed  at  night  in  warm  dry 
quarters  they  will  begin  laying  in  the  early 
part  of  February.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
roost  on  the  manure  pit  or  heap  they  will  be 
more  comfortable  than  in  the  snow. 

FERTILE  EGGS. 

To  insure  the  largest  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs 
the  large  varieties  should  have  tolerably  deep 
water  to  mate  in,  but  a  very  limited  amount 
will  answer  all  other  purposes.  Two  geese 
will  mate  with  one  gander,  but  any  more 
than  this  will  not  do  so  well.  They  can  be 
picked  every  seven  weeks  except  during  the 
laying  season,  but  they  should  never  be 
stripped  of  all  the  soft  feathers  nor  should 
the  down  be  picked  at  all.  When  the  feath- 
ers are  pulled  from  the  back  and  top  of  the 
neck  it  takes  too  long  for  nature  to  repair  the 
damage.  The  bird  is  exposed  to  the  beating 
rains  with  no  protection  whatever  and  the 
shock  would  kill  anything  else  but  a  goose, 
and  they  become  stunted,  yield  but  a  few 
feathers  and  lay  but  few  eggs. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  GEESE- 

A  great  many  short-sighted  farmers  claim 
that  geese  eat  so  much  grass  and  make  so 
much  noise  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  them. 
It  is  true  they  eat  grass  and  quite  a  quantity 
-of  it,  hut  that  is  about  all  they  need  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  but  they  do  not  harm 
the  roots  of  the  grass  any  more  than  any  ani- 


mal that  grazes.  The  reason  they  are  accused 
of  eating  both  grass  and  roots  is  that  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  starvation  Give  them  a  fair 
acreage  to  feed  upon  and  there  is  no  harm 
done.  Goslings  are  no  harder  to  rear  than 
chickens,  and  are  not  subject  to  gapes  or  lice. 
The  breeding  geese  are  very  long  lived  and 
can  be  kept  profitably  for  years.  On  farms 
where  chickens  die  off  with  cholera  every 
few  years  geese  would  thrive  and  do  well. 

GEESE  AND  PORK. 

If  there  lives  a  farmer  who  thinks  there  is 
no  money  in  geese,  let  him  reflect  the  next 
time  he  hauls  a  load  of  bacon  to  market,  for 
which  he  will  get  from  seven  to  eight  cents, 
that  he  could  as  easily  draw  a  load  of  feathers 
that  would  bring  50  or  60  cents,  or  that 
dressed  geese  would  bring  about  twice  as  much 
as  pork,  and  that  it  would  not  take  as  much 
corn  to  make  a  pound  of  goose  as  a  pound  of 
pork.  It'  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  wants 
to  earn  their  own  pin  money,  there  is  no 
surer  or  quicker  way  of  doing  it  on  the  farm 
than  by  keeping  a  flock  of  Toulouse  geese.  If 
they  want  something  that  is  really  comfort- 
able let  them  try  a  "bed  comfort"  stuffed 
with  feathers.  They  are  not  only  pleasant  to 
sleep  under,  but  are ''just thething"  in  point 
of  style.  Sell  off"  all  the  old  featuers  and 
with  the  proceeds  buy  geese,  and  before  au- 


yield  of  feathers  will  be  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  to  each  goose,  and  that  will  nearly  pay 
for  raisin  g  them. 

A  NEW  CROP. 

It  requires  about  six  weeks  after  picking 
geese  to  grow  and  ripen  a  new  crop  of  feath- 
ers. The  time  varies  slightly,  and  may  be 
tested  by  pulling  a  few.  Those  intended  to 
be  killed  at  Christmas  or  New  Year's  may  be 
picked  six  or  seven  weeks  before  that  time,, 
but  they  will  need  heavier  feeding  to  grow  a 
crop  of  feathers  and  fatten  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  managed  there  ismuch  less  difficulty  in 
pickingafter  they  are  killed.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion with  some  to  declaim  against  the  cruelty 
of  picking  geese  and  ducks  while  living.  If 
not  plucked  the  feathers  would  gradually  fall 
out  themselves,  and  the  birds  would  present  a 
bedraggled  appearance  for  a  longer  time  than 
if  cared  for  in  the  usual  way. 


The  Toulouse  geese  are  in  the  largest  geese 
known.  They  are  claimed  to  reach  50  to  6Q 
pounds  per  pair  when  well  fatted,  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  though,  18  to  25 
pounds  is  the  common  average.  They  are 
stately  fowls,  with  massive  bodies,  erect  car- 
riage and  fine  rich  colors.  But  their  most 
striking  characteristic   is    their  abdominal 


EMBDEN  CEESE. 


other  winter  you  can  have  nice  new  beds  and 
pillows.  Persuade  the  head  of  the  house  to 
give  you  one  goose  for  every  hog  he  keeps, 
and  one  ear  of  corn  for  the  geese  out  of  every 
hundred  he  feeds  the  hogs,  and  if  the  geese 
and  goslings  are  well  cared  for  and  the  feath- 
ers plucked  and  marketed  carefully,  you  will 
have  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  much 
clear  profit  as  he  has. 

PICKING  GEESE. 

The  number  of  times  geese  can  be  picked 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  climate.  It 
is  cruel  to  pick  them  when  they  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
are  liable  to  lose  them.  When  you  pick 
them,  you  should  be,  if  possible,  in  a  close 
room,  as  the  least  breath  will  scatter  the 
down  and  feathers.  Having  taken  up  your 
bird,  draw  a  long  bag  or  stocking  over  its 
head  and  down  on  its  neck,  as  it  will  prevent 
its  wreaking  its  vengeance  upon  you  by  its 
merciless  biting.  The  wings  are  also  formid- 
able weapons,  and  must  be  held,  or  their 
blows  will  leave  many  black  and  blue  marks 
as  evidence  of  their  power.  The  time  to  pick 
is  when  the  quill  of  the  feather  is  ripe — that 
is,  clear.  While  the  feathers  are  developing, 
the  quill  is  filled  with  bloody  matter,  which 
shows  their  unfitness  for  picking.  When 
picking,  take  all  the  small  feathers,  leaving 
the  large  ones,  except  four  or  five  under  each 
wing,  which  prevent  them  from  drooping; 
take  ofl'all  the  down  only  in  warm  weather. 
In  case  it  should  turn  cold  after  the  geese  are 
picked,  provide  them  a  good  warm  place  and 
they  will  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from 
being  robbed  of  their  coats.  Early  goslings 
might  be  picked  when  their  feathers  are 
grown  and  ripe,  and  yet  grown  out  full  in 
time  for  fattening  for  holiday  market.  The 


pouch,  or  loose  fold  of  skin  beneath,  which 
comes  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  plumage  is 
of  various  tints  of  ash-gray,  brown  and. 
white,  Lhe  head,  throat,  lesser  wing-coveits, 
and  some  other  parts,  being  light-gray,  while 
parts  of  the  neck,  the  back,  upper  wing-cov 
erts,  breast,  thighs,  tail-feathers,  etc.,  are 
dark-gray,  shaded  with  rich  brown.  The  un- 
der part  of  the  body  and  the  tail-coverts  are 
white.  The  legs  are  deep  orange.  They  are 
fairly  prolific,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
raise  two  broods  each  year.  The  goslings 
grow  rapidly,  and  mature  early.  With  good 
care  and  generous  feeding,  the  young  geese 
are  made  to  weigh  20  pounds  the  first  winter- 
When  well  fattened  "they  are  very  good  for 
the  table.  They  should  have  good  pasturage,, 
with  oat  meal,  milk,  etc.,  while  young,  and 
no  heating  foods  should  be  given  until  they 
are  feathered.  The  Toulouse  are  very  quiet, 
not  like  the  old-fashioned  goose,  always, 
making  a  noise.  They  are  very  seldom  seen 
in  the  water.  They  lay  from  20  to  30  eggs 
each.  Three  geese  will  make  a  pound  of 
feathers  at  one  picking.  In  the  fall  they  will 
make  a  little  more  than  one  pound  to  "three 
geese.  It  takes  six  and  seven  of  the  old-fash- 
ioded  kind  to  make  one  pound  of  feathers. 
They  will  stay  in  any  field  a  pig  will  and  are 
not  always  slipping  through  the  fence.  They 
generally  commence  laying  about  the  10th  of 
March.  The  goslings  are  very  easily  raised, 
as  they  hatch  much  stronger  than  the  old- 
fashioned  goose  and  can  be  picked  very  young.. 

The  Embden  geese  are  about  as  large'  as  the 
Toulouse,  and  v>  hat  isclaimed  for  one  may  be 
said  of  the  other. 

There  are  seven  varieties  of  geese  recog- 
nized in  the  Standard,  with  the  following 
weights  given  the  ganders :  Toulouse,  25 
pounds;  Embden,  25  pounds;  African,  20 
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pounds  :  Brown  China,  White  China,  Canada, 
each  16  pounds  ;  Egyptian,  15  pounds.  The 
Emben  is  pure  white  in  color-  The  African 
have  a  large  kuob.  the  color  of  the  knob  be- 
ing black.  The  Chinese  have  a  knob  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.  Canadageese  have  a  white 
stripe  nearly  covering  the  side  of  the  face, 
and  Egyptian  have  a  chestnut-colored  patch 
around  the  eyes.  The  China  geese  are  the 
best  layers,  and  the  Embdeu  and  Toulouse 
the  largest  and  most  popnlar. 

Onr  readers  should  preserve  this  special 
number  on  "  Ducks  and  Geese,"  as  they  will 
find  it  nseful  at  all  times.  Those  who  con- 
sider 50  cents  a  year  too  much  for  a  poultry 
journal  are gettingall  this  information  iu  one 
issue  aud  for  less  than  live  cents- 


boxes  of  cheese,  45  tierces  and  206  tubs  of 
lard,  328  packages  of  dried  frnits,  096  bushels 
of  onions,  974  packages  of  berries,  38  barrels  of 
beans,  31  packages  of  peas  and  300,000  gallons 
of  milk. 

As  to  ice-cream  the  young  man  verily  be- 
lieves that  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  items  of 
all,  and  that  the  fair  ones  can  easily  ea  at 
quart  each.  There  is  probably  62,500  gallons 
of  ice-cream  eaten  each  day. 


Movable  roost  and  nest. 

As  summer  comes,  lice  will  swarm  on  the 
roost  and 'ffi 'the  nests.  It  will  be  an  advant- 
age if  tjie  ;rddst  and  nests  can  be  carried  out- 
side and  cleaned-,  which  allows  better  work  to 
be  done  oh  the  walls.  The  illustration  of  a 
movable  roost  needs  no  explanation.  It  may 
be  of  any  preferred  length  or  height,  but 
should  be  strong-.  The  lower  the  roost-pole 
the  better. 

The  nest  box  may  be  one  foot  wide,  fifteen 
inches  high  and  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
boards,  AA,  are  hinged,  the  front  one  remain- 
ing down  ail  the  time,  and  the  rear  one  np, 
i'xcept  for  cleaning  the  nest,  when  both  ends 
are  open.  Hooks  and  eyelets  are  shown 
atCCand  D.  A  handle,  B,  is  intended 
for  carrying  the  box.  By  boring  holes 
in  the  boards,  AA,  the  nest  may  be 
used  for  setting  hens,  and  may  be  en- 
tirely closed.  The  nestshould  be  raised 
an  inch  off  the  ground.  A  narrow 
crosspiece  is  in  frontto  prevent  thelhay 
from  being  dragged  out. 


BLOOD  AND  GREEN  BONE. 

A  Maryland  subscriber  requests  ns  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  (so  far  as  the  food  value  is 
concerned)  of  blood  and  green  bone.  Ko 
doubt  other  readers  are  interested  ;  hence  our 
reply  will  bo  better  understood  after  giving 
the  letter  of  the  writer,  as  follows  : 

I  have  carefully  read  your  most  valuable  in- 
formation in  the  September  Poultry  Keepee 
relative  to  feeding  bones  and  clover  to  hens 
as  the  greatest  producer  of  eggs.  Will  yon 
kindly  tell  me  the  relative  value  blood  meal 
has  to  green  bone?  I  ask  this  information 
for  the  benefit  of  people  like  myself  who  re- 
side at  a  great  distance  from  the  centre  where 
green  bone  cannot  be  obtained.  Of  course, 
when  one  lives  close  to  a  butcher  he  can  very 
easily  get  bone.  The  dried  blood  meal  I  can 
get  at  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  and  if 
you  think  it  contains  all  the  egg-making  ele- 
ments the   green   bouei  has,  you  see  it  lis 


to  bed  each  night  eighty  chicks  is  too  much 
and  I  appeal  to  you.  How  I  teach  them  to 
enter  the  brooders?  I  have  them  in  a  light 
room,  which  I  keep  at  about  90  degrees.  Do  I 
keep  the  room  too  warm  ? 

The  conduct  of  chicks  is  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion. Having  no  hen  with  them,  the  "first 
impressions"  with  brooder  chicks  are  always 
the  strongest.  They  also  prefer  the  light  and 
will  not  go  into  a  dark  place.  When  chicks 
come  out  of  the  shells  make  a  little  pen 
around  the  brooder,  abont  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  of  boards,  allowingnot  over  eight  inches 
of  space  around  the  brooder  as  a  yard.  Feed 
and  water  them  in  this  space.  They  will  then 
become  accustomed  to  the  brooder  in  three  or 
four  days.  If  the  room  is  at  90  degrees  the 
chicks  will  need  no  warmth  underthe  brooder, 
yet  they  will  love  to  feel  something  over 
them.  It  is  better  to  have  the  room  at  70  and 
and  the  brooder  at  90  degrees.  Chicks  soon 
learn,  but  the  time  to  teach  them  is  the.  first 
forty-eight  hours.  They  can  then  he  taught 
to  come  by  tapping  the  floor  with  the  finger. 


WHAT  A  MILLION  PEOPLE  EAT. 

*tsna^ 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  peep  at  the  tables 
of  the  more  than  a  million  of  people 
in  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  hasty 
glimpse  discover  what  an  enormous 
quantity  of  the  principal  necessities 
and  luxuries  they  make  away  with. 

During  one  year  alone  Philadelphia 
has  devoured  185.475  slaughtered  and 
dressed  calves,  511,142  sheep,  548,940 
hogs  and  59,290  barrelsand  97,390  boxes 
of  poultry.  Even  if  he  has  found  the 
path  to  popular  favor  rather  thorny 
abroad,  the  American  hog  appears  to  be 
a  great  favorite  among  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  with  511,142  sheep  offered 
m  sacrifice  every  year,  no  wonder  the 
toarding-house  keeper  can  always  have 
mutton-chops  for  breakfast. 

The  hens  who  were  spared  from  the 
hatchet  had  to  lay  for  the  city  15,984,- 
600  dozen  eggs.    Over  312,183  barrels 
of    apples    had    to   beshaken  from 
the  trees,    and  3.063  carloads  of  potatoes 
<lug   up    from  the  grouud.     During  the 
twelve  months   the   city   made    havoc  of 
11,118  packages  of  dried  green  peas,  119,521 
packages  of  dried  fruits,  and  355,307  packages 
of  berries.    The  cooks  consumed  16,489  tierces 
and  75,031  tnbs  of  lard,  and  in  the  kitchen 
and  on  the  table  disappeared  from  view  the 
tremendous  amount  of  256,591  tubs,  33,384 
ferkins,  and  87,846  boxes  of  butter.    A  huge 
heap  of  crackers  must  have  been  swallowed 
along  with  the  226,459  big  boxes  of  cheese. 

Boston  can  hardly  outdo  Philadelphia  in 
culture,  as  the  Quaker  City  fed  upon  13.671 
barrels  of  the  sacred  bean.  But.  alas,  how 
many  victims  to  their  fondness  for  the  pop- 
pied plant  must  have  stayed  at  home  from 
the  theatre  and  even  the  church  to  eat  254,026 
bushels  of  onions!  And  if  they  did  not  stay 
away — ah  there  was  the  rub  ! 

During  one  year  Philadelphia  consnmed 
nearly  3.500,000  bushels  of  grain,  including 
nearly  1,500,000  bushels  of  corn,  877,508  bush- 
els of  wheat.  98.425  bushels  of  rye,  1,056,300 
bushels  of  barley,  and 203,600  bushels  of  malt. 
Out  of  these  877.508  bushels  of  wheat  were 
manufactured  195,002  barrels  of  flour,  and 
from  this  flour  were  baked  52,650,540  loaves 
of  bread  Most  of  the  flour  used  by  the  bak- 
ers And  the  good  housewives  is  shipped  here 
from  the  Northwest,  already  barreled.  This 
manufactured  into  bread  would  easily  swell 
the  total  to  nearly  150,000,000  loaves,  or  their 
equivalent  to  a  certain  extent  iu  rolls,  buns 
and  bakery. 

Philadelphia  eats  daily  an  enormous  barbe- 
cue of  510  calves,  1.410  sheep,  1,510  hogs  and 
7.550  .poultry,  besides  a  huge  banquet  of  at 
least  6,000.000  oysters,  525,528  eggs.  858  bar- 
rels of  apples,  nine  carloads  of  potatoes,  703 
tubs,  92  firkins  aud  241  boxes  of  butter,  621 


MOVABLE  ROOST. 

quite  an  item  to  have  blood  meal  to  feed  to 
hens.  In  fact,  I  have  read  so  many  reports  of 
feeding  from  various  sources  that  it  makes  a 
man  rather  skeptical.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
the  information  given  is  correct,  and  if  one 
would  fol  ow  it  to  the  letter  they  would  not 
fail  to  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising. 

The  principal  ingredient  in  blood  is  nitro- 
gen, which  is  also  the  most  essential  substance 
in  albumen'orthe  white  of  theegg.  Dried  blood 
contains  about  14  per  cent-  of  nitrogen,  while 
green  bone  may  contain  but  one  or  two  per 
cent.,  as  the  bone  is  mostly  phosphate  of  lime- 
But  bone  varies.  If  it  has  adhering  meat  it 
will  contain  more  nitrogen  than  if  clean* 
Blood  cannot  entirely  take  the  place  of  bone, 
as  the  bone  contains  phosphates.  The  dried 
blood  will  answer  as  a  substitute  for  fresh 
blood,  hut  no  kind  of  dry  food,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  is  equal  to  that  which  is 
fresh. 


WILL  NOT  GO  IN  THE  BROODER. 

A  reader  complains  that  he  cannot  make 
his  chicks  go  under  the  brooder,  and  he 
docs  not  like  the  idea  of  having  the  work  of 
putting  them  underthe  brooder  every  even" 
ing.    He  says  : 

I  have  experienced  trouble  this  summer 
with  my  brooder  chicks,  because  each  night  I 
have  been  compelled  to  catch  them  and  put 
them  in  the  brooder.  With  small  numbers  I 
was  able  to  perform  this  labor,  although  I  did 
it  unwillingly.  Now  I  have  eighty  and  I 
have  the  same  trouble.    Now  to  catch  and  put 


IS  IT  SCROFULA  ? 

A  lady  at  Plattsville,  Colorado,  writes  ns 
regarding  her  turkeys  and  chickens,  and 
wishes  to  know  what  the  disease  is  aud 
the  remedy.    She  gives  all  the  symp 
toms  and  describes  in  detail,  as  follows  : 
I  have  your  books  Nos-  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
but  I  ifail  to  find  anything  therein 
which  touches  a  disease  that  has  re- 
cently broken  out  among  my  young 
chicks  and  turkeys.  It  first  appears  as  a 
small  yellow  canker   spot,  in  either 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  developing  very  slowly. 
After  a  week  or  so  a  small  watery  pro- 
lubance  comes  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
t  he  bill,  sometimes  three  or  four  com- 
ing on  one  turkey,  on  the  outside  of 
the  bill,  near  the  nostrils,  and  the  base 
of  the  bill,  and  two  or  three  spots  iu 
the  month.    The  spots  on  the  outside 
grow  as  large  as  a  very  large  pea.  are 
very  hard,  aud  on  being  picked  open 
there  are  no  cuts  but  it  seems  full  of 
hard  blood,  is  thin  and  clean,  and  the 
opening  of  a  spot  does  not  reduce  its 
size.    They  all  have  a  good  appetite 
JT      and  eat  well  until  their  mouths  become 
'  7        so  full  of  sores  that  they  cannot  eat, 
when  they  seem  naturally  to  starve 
to  death.  I  have  tried  sulphur,  painted 
|p         the  sores  with  iodine,  and  used  kero- 
sene on  them,  also  carbolic  acid.  The 
eyeseemsto  burst  and  run  out  before 
death,  hut  this   occurs  two  or  three 
days  before,  and  these  spots  sometimes 
come  on  the  hard  part  of  their  legs  in  the  last 
stages.    The  disease  is  now  spreading  to  my 
large  turkeys.    Can  you  give  me  a  remedy 
for  it? 

First,  we  will  state  that  we  think  the  lady 
will  find  the  symptoms  partially  described  in 
Illustrator  No.  1,  on  "  Diseases  " 

It  may  be  termed  scrofula  but  is  really  one 
form  of  roup,  and  of  a  character  which  holds 
out  no  hope  of  eradication,  being  in  the  blood. 
It  has  been  brought  into  the  flock  from  some 
source.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  at- 
tempt a  cure,  as  the  labor  of  handling  the 
birds  is  tedious,  and  there  is  also  more  or  less 
danger  to  the  individual  by  inoculation  from 
a  scratch.  The  proper  plain  is  to  destroy  the 
whole  flock,  disinfect  all  places  occupied  by 
the.  fowls,  aud  begin  with  hardy  stock  from 
elsewhere. 

REMEDY    FOR   GAPES. — H0ME=MADE 
INCUBATORS. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Leonardtoum,  Mil. 

I  have  done  fair'y  well  this  summer,  hatch- 
ing chicks  in  an  incubator  made  after  your 
plans,  and  the  running  of  the  same  after  your 
instructions  to  the  letter,  and  I  have  hatched 
every  time  every  fertile  egg.  I  have  trouble  about 
the  brooders.  I  think  I  shall  build  a  brooder 
house,  and  make  a  hot  air  sectional  brooder 
and  put  iu  it.  I  can  get  the  pipes  and  heater 
reasonable,  and  I  think  thissystem  will  work. 
I  find  in  ordinary  cases  of  gapes,  or  snuffles  in 
chicks,  the  best  remedy  is  a  small  piece  of 
gnm  camphor.  Put  it  down  its  throat  twice 
a  day  and  it  will  invariably  cure  gapes  if  taken 
before  the  chick  becomes  too  far  gone  with  it. 
Also  a  drop  or  two  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a 
crumb  of  bread  will  effect  a  cure  if  taken  in 
time. 
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COLD  STORAGE  OF  EGGS, 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  COLD  STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES  —  ENORMOUS  BUSI- 
NESS DONE  AND  THE  FIGURES 
ROLL  INTO  THOUSANDS. 

Does  the  good  housewife  who  prepares  eggs 
for  the  family  breakfast  realize  the  store  from 
which  came  the  dozen  eggs  she  purchased  at 
the  grocery?  Undoubtedly  not.  If  she  were 
told  she  would  hold  up  her  hands  in  amaze- 
ment and  demand  proofs. 

In  the  cold  storage  warehouses  of  Chicago, 
according  to  The  Tribune,  there  are  to-day 
about  425,000  cases  of  eggs.  Since  last  March 
they  have  been  coming  in  from  the  great  egg 
producing  territories  in  trainloads,  carloads 
and  smaller  lots. 

The  flood  of  "  hen  fruit"  will  continue  un- 
til perhaps  October  or  November,  and  then  the 
great  egg  houses  of  the  storagecompanies  will 
b'e  closed  tombs  until  January  1st.  With  the 
first  of  the  year  there  will  begin  a  depletion 
of  the  great  hoard  and  eggs  will  go  out  by  cars 
and  trainloads  until  by  March  1st  hardly  a 
case  will  remain  in  storage. 

The  perfection  of  the  present  system  of 
-cold  storage  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  enormous  business  done  in  this  line. 
The  quotations  of  the  storage  companies  are 
sent  throughout  the  "egg  belt"  and  mer- 
chants and  producers  send  their  wares  to 
Chicago  to  be  kept  cold  and  fresh  un- 
til winter,  when  the  fickle  hen  is 
neglecting  her  egg-layingduties  in  an 
effort  to  keep  her  toes  from  being 
frozen. 

The  store,  as  stated  above,  is  about 
425,000  cases  now.  Before  the  season 
closes  probably  the  figure  will  be 
440,000— perhaps  450.000-  Four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  cases 
of  eggs  seem  to  the  un instructed 
mind  like  a  wonderful  amount,  but 
the  figures  become  more  startling 
when  one  considers  there  are  30 
dozen  eggs  in  each  case.  A  quick 
calculation  shows  12,750.000  dozen, 
and  this  again  multiplied  by  twelve 
gives  153.000.000  eggs  as  the  number  in  hold- 
ing in  Chicago,  which  city,  by  the  way,  hand- 
les more  eggs  than  any  three  other  markets 
in  the  United  States.  Laid  end  to  end  they 
would  make  a  white  line  4,500  miles  long. 

And,  mind  you,  there  is  no  glut  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  hens  have  not  been  working  over- 
time. Last  year  at  this  time  there  were  not 
so  many  eggs  in  storage  here,  hut  that  is  sim- 
ply because  the  business  increases  each  year 
and  the  greater  number  now  is  but  the  nat- 
ural increase. 

Of  the  425.000  cases  in  Chicagoone  company 
holds  220,000  and  claims  to  be  the  largest  cold 
storage  and  freezing  house  in  the  world.  In 
the  larger  houses  the  brine  system  of  cooling 
and  freezing  is  used.  The  claim  is  made  that 
it  is  superior  to  ammonia,  as  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  tainting  of  articles  in  storage 
through  a  leakage  of  gas.  Floor  upon  floor  is 
packed  solid,  save  for  aisles  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  the  employees.  The  temperature  is 
maintained  at  31  degrees,  one  point  below 
freezing,  but  the  life  in  the  egg  prevents  its 
becoming  solid. 

In  adjoining  houses,  where  there  are  great 
stacks  of  meat,  huge  piles  of  carcasses  of  deer, 
with  now  and  then  the  hulk  of  a  bear  and 
boxes  of  chickens  and  game,  the  snow-in- 
crusted  thermometer  shows  only  nine  degrees 
above  zero,  Here,  too.  are  stored  trunks  and 
boxes  of  costly  furs,  placed  in  storage  by 
wealthy  families.  They  may  rest  assured  no 
moths  will  disturb  their  garments.  On  one 
pile  of  trunks  belonging  to  one  of  the  best 
families  there  was  an  insurance  of  S10, 000. 

The  present  system  of  egg  storage  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  time  and  the  refriger- 
ating companies  become  jobbers  of  eggs.  The 
firms  are  as  well  known  in  their  line  as  Ar- 
mour or  Swift.  Merchants  throughout  the 
adjoining  States  receive  frequent  quotations 
on  the  market  and  as  fast  as  the  fanners 
bring  in  the  results  of  their  hens'  industry 
they  are  examiued-and  cased  and  sent  to  Chi- 
cago by  car  loads -and  a  car  load  is  400  cases 

The  storage  companies  buy  some  eggs,  on 
their  own  account,  but  the  bulk  are  taken  on 
orders.  For  instance,  a  Pittsburg  commission 
firm  writes  to  Chicago  in  August  or  before 
then  and  says:  "  Buy  15.000  cases  ofeggsfor 
delivery  January  1st."  The  storage  company 
buys  the  goods,  they  are  examined  and  put 


away  in  the  egg  houses,  where  they  remain, 
sweet  and  fresh,  until  the  winter  when  the 
market  is  high. 

There  is  no  guarantee  made  by  the  storage 
concerns  that  the  eggs  will  be  good  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  That  is,  no  specific  guar- 
antee is  made,  hut  it  amounts  to  that,  for  the 
purchaser,  if  he  desires,  may  put  up  only  25 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  and  the  stor- 
age company  will  put  up  the  rest.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  latter  will  use 
every  effort  to  have  thegoods  in  the  best  pos- 
sible* state  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

When  eggs  are  packed  by  firms  which  are 
known  to  employ  experts  they  are  passed 
without  examination  and  put  in  storage.  The 
small  lots,  however,  which  come  in  are  put 
through  a  careful  examination.  Every  egg 
is  "candled" — that  is,  held  before  a  light, 
where  the  slightest  defect  is  noticeable.  An 
expert  candler  will  examine  about  25  or  30 
cases  of  eggs  each  day.  One  of  the  peculiar 
things  about  the  business  is  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  waste.  The  tainted  eggs  go 
where?  To  the  bakeries  in  the  tenement 
districts.  Let  no  one  who  reads  this  clutch 
at  bis  throat,  for  it  is  only  the  cheapest 
bakeries  in  the  foreigner  districts  which  buy 
this  stuff.  The  bakers  take  the  eggs  where 
decomposition  has  set  in  on  one  end  and  by 
some  manipulation  extract  the  part  that  is 
not  decayed  and  leave  the  bad  spot  in  the 
shell.  This  is  a  poor  way  around,  for  an  egg 
that  is  tainted  is  tainted  all  through.  These 
eggs  bring  about  four  cents  a  dozen. 

To  bring  the  housewife intothe  story  again, 
she  finds  no  use  for  a  decayed  egg.  It  is  a 
kitchen  leper  that  must  be  ousted  quick. 
Other  persons  make  a  living,  and  perhaps  a 
fortune,  by  dealing  in  rotten  eggs.  There  are 
factories  in  Chief  go  whose  whole  business  is 
treating  this  material.    Parts  of  the  egg  are 


calculated  by  cooks,  which,  in  their  case, 
would  hardly  be  true. 

The  profit  in  the  egg  business  is  ample.  In 
the  spring  eggs  are  worth  at  wholesale  about 
nine  cents.  In  the  winter  they  wholesale  for 
ahout  fifteen  cents.  This  makes  the  profit 
on  a  case,  minus  the  storage  charges,  some- 
thing like  S1.35.  Under  normal  conditions 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  made 
on  the  eggs  now  stored  in  Chicago's  huge  ice- 
boxes. 


Portable  Paxel. 

used  in  the  preparation  of  the  photographer's 
negative,  some  of  the  stuff  goes  to  make  shoe 
blacking.  A  disinfectant,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  is  made  from  decayed  eggs,  and  the 
shells  are  made  into  a  fertilizer.  These  eggs 
are  also  used  in  tanning  leather. 

To  the  average  mind  eggs  are  eggs,  and 
those  which  come  from  Senesanibia  are  as 
good  as  those  produced  by  Posey  county, 
Indiana.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Iowa  holds  the  belt  as  the  great  epg- 
producing  State.  Her  hens  lay  more  eggs 
and  they  are  finer  and  better  than  those  from 
any  otherterritory. 

The  States  which  rank  highest  in  the  union 
in  the  commodity  are  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas. Dakota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Illinois  may  have  more  miles  of 
railroad  than  any  other  State,  and  stand  at 
the  head  in  other  respects,  but  she  must  take 
otf  her  bonnet  to  her  sisters  when  eggs  are 
mentioned.  Iowa's  excellence  in  this  regard 
is  due  to  the  fine  class  of  poultry  raised  there. 
Minnesota  eggs  are  small  and  are  not  highly 
regarded  by  experts. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  thing  that  the  dis- 
tricts which  produce  these  eggs  and  sell  them 
buy  them  back  in  the  winter.  The  great 
hoards  in  the  storage  warehouses  are  broken 
up  about  January  1st  and  are  shipped  all 
over  the  country.  The  rural  districts  are 
supplied  as  well  as  the  large  cities.  So  there- 
fore the  man  whose  white  hen  laid  an  egg  in 
the  old  cracker  box  in  the  woodshed  along  in 
March  or  April  may  eat  that  identical  egg  for 
breakfast  some  February  morning,  and  the 
white  hen  may  pick  at  the  shell  when  it  is 
thrown  into  the  hack  yard.  It  has  been  kept 
for  her  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
dozen,  for  the  storage  charge  on  a  case  of 
eggs  from  April  1st  to  January  1st  is  45  cents. 

A  juggling  with  figures  may  prove  interest- 
ing in  this  case,  and  the  fact  may  be  re- 
peated that  the  eggs  in  storage  in  Chicago 
would,  if  laid  end  to  end,  go  wandering  over 
hill  and  dale  for  4.500  miles.  Stood  on  end 
they  would  overtop  the  Efitfel  Tower  just  25,- 
500  times.  In  the  cases  they  weigh  22,525,000 
pounds,  or  11.262  tons,  with  a  trifle  to  spare. 
They  would  make  an  omelet  so  big  that  our 
recent  army  of  300,000  men  couid  eat  at  it 
once  a  day  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  pro- 
viding they  ate  no  more  than  the  amount 


GETTING  RICH  ON  POULTRY. 

A  leading  agricultural  paper  recently  said  : 
"  Do  not  attempt  to  get  rich  by  raising  200  to 
300  chickens  in  one  place."  This  injunction 
needs  a  little  qualifying.  If  the  place  con- 
tains only  about  one-half  acre  of  ground,  the 
number  of  chickens  would  be  too  large,  unless 
the  utmost  care  were  taken  in regulatingtheir 
food  supply,  and  in  keeping  their  quarters 
scrupulously  clean.  If  you  have  fifteen  acres 
of  ground,  you  can  raise  1,000  young  chicks 
each  year,  and  raise  all  their  grain  too.  Jt 
will  take  300  healthy  hens  to  raise  this  num- 
ber. An  unorganized  mob  of  300  hens,  wan- 
dering at  will  over  a  fifteen  acre  farm, is  f»  nui- 
sance,and  will  bring  very  little  if  any  prontto 
the  owner.  A  fifteen  acre  jpoultry  farrri 
should,  be  divided  into  two  fields,  one  of  five 
acres  and  one  of  ten  acres.  A  tight  fence  of 
some  kind  should  enclose  the  entire  fifteen 
acres — tight  enough  at  the  bottom  to  preven| 
small  cliicks  from  going  through,  and  high 
enough  to  prevent  any  of  the  medium  weight 
breeds  from  flying  over.  If  Leghorns  or 
Games  are  raised,  the  fence  will  need  to  be 
higher.  There  need  be  but  one  division  fence, 
which  should  be  made  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
moved  once  every  year.  Fence  off  five  acres 
at  one  side  the  first  year  as  a  run  for  the 
chickens.  In  this  space  there  should 
be  an  enclosure  30x50  feet,  placed  in 
oue  corner,  so  that  it  need  be  fenced 
on  two  sides  only.  This  fence  should 
be  made  of  wire  netting  and  2x2stufl'( 
the  posts  braced  at  the  bottom,  and 
not  sunk  into  the  ground,  so  that  it 
could  be  moved  each  year.  In  this 
small  enclosure  there  should  be  three 
or  four  small  houses  not  over4xS  feet 
each,  and  five  feet  high  at  the  eaves 
on  the  lower  side.  These  should  be 
used  for  sitting  hens  only.  The  boxes 
in  which  their  nests  are  made  should 
be  loose  boxes,  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed at  almost  any  grocery  store. 
They  shouid  be  set  upon  shelves, 
so  that  they  can  he  easily  taken  down, 
burned  out  and  coal-oiled  after  every  hatch- 
ing. There  should  be  three  other  houses  of 
similar  size  in  the  large  enclosure  for  laying 
hens,  and  these  should  have  roosts  not  over 
about  three  or  four  feet  high.  High  roosts  are 
dangerous  except,  for  the  light  breeds.  The 
heavier  breeds  often  fracture  their  breast 
bones  in  flying  down  from  the  roost  and  in- 
jure themselves  otherwise,  often  internally. 
The  advantage  in  having  small  houses  is  that 
they  can  be  moved  every  year,  thus  insuring 
good  health  among  your  poultry.  Five  acres 
of  the  remaining  ten  acres  should  be  put  in 
wheat,  four  acres  in  corn  and  one  acre  in  sun- 
flowers. Sunflower  seed  is  excellent  to  make 
the  hens  lay  and  to  keep  bcth  young  and  old 
poultry  of  all  kinds  in  good  health.  With 
this  arrangement  no  part  of  the  fifteen  acres 
is  occupied  but  once  in  three  years  by  the 
poultry.  During  the  other  two  years  it  is 
plowed  up  for  wheat  or  corn,  the  houses  and 
division  fences  being  moved  each  year.  There 
is  no  trouble  in  hauling  away  manure  either 
as  it  can  be  scattered  over  the  five  acres  which 
the  poultry  are  at  the  time  occupying.  It  is  a 
good  idea  also  to  have  another  moveable  di- 
vision fence  across  the  five  acres  occupied  by 
the  poultry,  so  that  a  part  of  it  may  be  sowed 
at  several  intervals  during  the  summer  with 
oats,  millet  and  rye,  and  then  the  fence  re- 
moved so  that  there  will  be  a  constant  supply 
of  gTeen  food.  In  this  way  from  1,000  to  1,500 
young  chicks  can  be  raised  each  yeaV.  and 
from  1.S00  to  2,500  dozens  of  eggs  produced  on 
fifteen  acres-  The  amount  of  capital  invested 
need  not  be  large,  and  the  business  is  easily 
carried  on  by  those  who  are  not  strong  enough 
to  endure  very  severe  physical  labor. —  W,  E. 
Pack,  in  Farmers'  Eevieio. 


PORTABLE  PANEL. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  drawing  of  a  panel 
of  fence,  of  any  length  preferred,  sent  by  Mr. 
A.  P  Griem,  Oak  Summit,  N.  Y.  It  has  two 
hooks  on  each  end,  which  are  simply  hooked 
into  rings  or  staples  on  the  posts.  It  is  so 
well  shown  in  the  illustration  that  a  further 
description  is  unnecessary.  The  panel  is 
composed  of  two  boards  at  the  bottom  and 
wire  netting  above.  Any  reader  can  under- 
stand how  the  panel  is  constructed  at  a  glance 
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POULTRY  KEEPER 

Subscription  Price.  50  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Single  number,  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  number 
at  time  they  are  received.  No  subscriptions 
dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line, 
(§7  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines 
to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  loth  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Editor,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper, 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

rarkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


SPECIAL.  NOTICE.  Commencing  with 
this  number  all  subscriptions  will  be 
stopped  with  the  last  number  paid  for,  as 
our  desire  to  accommodate  our  friends 
by  allowing  a  little  time  to  renew  has  not 
been  agreeable  to  the  larger  number  of 
them.   

Only  25  cents  for  this  paper  for  six  months 
and  you  should  not  miss  a  single  number. 

Don't  "  fresh  air"  your  chickens  to  death. 
Let  them  suffocate  and  keep  warm, 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  good  birds  cheap. 
Don't  wait  until  spring,  as  tbey  will  then  be 
scarce- 


Read  what  Mr.  Campbell  says  on  feeding 
soft  food.  His  ideas  coincide  with  ours  ex- 
actly. 

The  great  bane  of  poultry  keeping  is  the 
constant  stuffing  of  the  birds.  That  is  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  failures. 

Every  issue  of  this  paper  is  worth  a  whole 
year's  subscription.  We  do.  not  fill  up  with 
show  awards.  This  is  a  "  practical  poultry  " 
paper. 


"  Double-mating  "  is  consoling  to  farm- 
ers. Yet  take  away  the  farmers  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  "fancy"  drops  out.  Why  not 
have  breeds  that  breed  ?  Why  inject  so  much 
nonsensical  babyishness  into  the  descriptions 
of  breeds. 


Don't  forget  to  read  the  report  of  the 
poultry  crop  by  the  Sprague  Commission  Co., 
Chicago.  They  have  reports  from  several 
thousand  agents.  It  shows,  also,  that  rats  are 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  troubles  with 
raising  poultry. 


All  poultry  papers  now  preach  what  for- 
merly jealous  editors  denounced  as  "Jacobs' 
theories."  The  fat  hen,  sharp  grit,  hard 
food,  fat  sitters,  no  moisture  for  incubators 
and  the  oyster  shell  fake  are  all  now  a  part  of 
the  "code,"  truth  being  too  mighty  for  those 
who  knew  nothing  about  poultry,  although 
posing  as  judges  and  apostles. 

We  received  a  letter  asking  "  how  to  make 
poultry  pay,"  and  a  two-cent  stamp  came 
with  it-  To  explain  just  how  could  not  be 
gotten  into  a  letter,  and  as  the  stamp  was  for 
the  return  of  the  letter  it  left  us  with  nothing. 
We  are-trying  in  every  number  of  the  paper 
to  state  how  tomake  poultry  pay  and  would 
have  to  write  a  400-page  hook  to  give  it  all  at 
once. 


The  disenssion  of  minor  points  of  breeds  is 
too  much  of  the  tweedle-de  dee  order.  There 
is  nothing  so  mysterious  about  any  breed  that 
could  not  he  learned  in  ten  minutes  by  any 
one  who  desires  to  do  so.  Yet  show  managers 
will  send  hundreds  of  miles  for  some  "judge" 
whose  chief  recommendation  is  that  he  can 
write  a  four  column  article  on  the  curve  of  a 
tail  feather  on  a  pampered  bird. 

MR.  Chas,  N.  Page,  Box  1091,  Deg 
Koines,  Iowa,  has  issued  a  valuable  book  on 
cage  birds,  etc.,  entitled  "  Feathered  Pets," 
which  will  be  found  of  great  help  by  those 
who  keep  canaries,  parrots,  or  other  like  pets. 
The  book  is  25  cents,  paper  cover,  or  75  cents 
in  cloth.  It  gives  methods  of  feeding  and 
management,  and  will  save  much  annoyance 
to  the  inexperienced. 

The  South  Texas  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  a  grand  show  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  on  December  1st  to  4th,  inclusive, 
with  Mr,  A.  J.  Miller,  of  Dallas,  as  judge, 
The  show  will  be  on  the  percentage  plan,  but 
the  specials  will  be  an  inducement  and  the 
merchants  are  giving  donations.  Mr.  C.  An- 
drus,  218  Preston  avenue,  Houston,  Texas,  is 
secretary. 

Make  a  home  made  incubator.  It  is  an 
easy  matter.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  try  one  we  will  state  that  we  send 
plans  of  a  hot  water  incubator  (no  lamp)/ree 
to  all  desiring.  It  is  not  something  new,  for 
hundreds  of  them  are  in  use  and  they  hatch 
splendidly.  We  do  not  sell  anything,  hence 
give  the  plans  away.  They  are  illustrated  and 
contain  directions  for  operating.  Address  for 
the  plans  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  at  Ham- 
monton, N.  J.  Inclose  two  stamps  for  post- 
age and  stationery. 

A  ONE  DOLLAR  PRIZE. 

The  Feather,  a  poultry  and  pigeon  journal, 
published  at  1407  F.  street,  Northwest,  Wash, 
ington,  D.  C,  is  one  of  the  finest  journals  out, 
and  will  send  you  a  sample  if  you  will  write. 
It  is  50  cents  a  year.  After  you  get  it  then 
send  us  one  dollar  and  we  will  send  you  two 
papers  and  fire  books  as  follows  : 

Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  50  cts. 
"  Feather,"  one  year,  50  cts. 

"American  Fanciers'  Poultry 

Book,"  50  cts. 

"Illustrator,"  No.  1  (Poultry 

Houses,  etc.. ),  25  cts. 

"Illustrator,"  No.  2  (Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders  i,  25  cts. 
"Illustrator,"   No.    3  (Dis- 
eases), 25  cts. 
"Illustrator."  No  4  (How  to 

Judge  Poultry ),  25  cts. 

$2-50 

Remember  we  send  all  of  the  above  for  one 
dollar.  The  books  contain  over  200  illustra- 
tions. 

FAT  MAKES  THE  PRICE. 

It  does  not  pay  to  sell  a  fowl  that  is  in  poor 
condition,  as  such  a  bird  in  market  must  al- 
most be  given  away,  or  sold  at  a  price  below 
the  regular  quotations.  It  does  not  cost  over 
five  cents,  even  with  the  heaviest  feeding,  to 
produce  a  pound  of  poultry.  A  poor  hen, 
weighing  six  pounds,  can  be  gotten  to  the 
weight  of  eight  pounds  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
days— seldom  more  than  two  weeks— and  if 
the  market  price  is  twelve  cents  per  pound, 
she  will  bring  fourteen  cents,  owing  to  her 
superior  quality  ;  hut  allowing  12i  cents  per 
pound,  she  will  bring  a  dollar. 

We  allude  to  only  the  choicest  fat  fowls. 
The  poor  hen  weighing  >i\  pounds  will  not 
sell  for  more  than  ten  cents  per  pound.  Tints 
it  will  he  seen  that  by  expending  ten  cents  for 
food,  and  making  a  hen  very  fat,  not  only  is 
the  expenditure  for  food  returned,  but  the 
profit  is  also  much  larger.  In  fact,  by  in- 
creasing the  weight  and  improvingthe  quality 
the  value  of  the  hen  is  nearly  doubled  in  two 
weeks. 


CORN  AND  THE  GIZZARD 


MR.  CAMPBELL  BRINGS  FORWARD  A 
VALUABLE  POINT  ON  FEEDING. — HE 
ALSO  GIVES   SOME  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  TURKEYS  AND  THE  MAGNET- 
IC CURRENT." 
Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pit. , 
who  has  manufactured  incubato-rs  for  over 
30  years,  never  tires  making  experiments 
and  our  readers  must  admit  that  whenever  he 
writes  a  letter  he  brings  out  some  new  points 
and  adds  more   knowledge  to  the  field  ot 
poultry  discovery. 

The  following  letter  calls  attention  to  a- 
matter  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  these  who 
nse  soft  food  and  whole  grains,  and  should  be 
read  carefully. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  one  point  to' 
keep  in  view — the  function  of  the  gizzard— and 
that  is  what  is  to  be  discussed,  Mr.  Campbell 
says : 

EditoS  Poultry  Keeper. — I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  elsewhere,  but  with  us 
we  always  get  a  good  price  for  our  eggs  from 
October  to  March.  By  a  good  price  I  mean 
anything  from  20  to  35  cents,  as  it  ranges  all 
the  way  between  those  points.  In  March  the 
prices  go  down  to  two  dozen  for  a  quarter,  but 
that  suits  me  admirably,  as  at  that  time  I  not 
only  hatch  all  my  own  except  what  I  sell  for 
hatching,  but  I  have  to  buy  a  great  many', 
though  I  never  pay  less  than  fifteen  cents,  as 
I  require  extra  care  in  both  the  stock  and  the 
eggs,  and  buy  only  from  those  who  will  do  as 
I  wish. 

But  what  I  want  particularly  to  tell  yon 
this  time  is  that  I  have  reached  the  conclus- 
ion, after  repeated  trials,  that  a  bushel  of 
cracked  corn  and  a  bushel  of  whole  wheat, 
fed  half  and  half  to  my  laying  hens,  will  av- 
erage me  three  dozen  more  eggs  than  it  will 
when  I  feed  the  corn  whole,  enough  not  only 
to  pay  for  cracking  the  corn,  but  actually  to 
pay  for  the  corn  itself.  I  get  it  cracked  so. 
that  the  pieces  are  about  as  large  as  the  whole 
wheat,  and  the  cost  of  cracking  is  about  five 
cents  per  bushel  here.  I  used  to  crack  all  my 
own  feed,  but  broke  my  mill  and  I  think  it 
Was  a  fortunate  break,  as  it  led  directly  to 
this  discovery  witlt  me. 

I  shall  not  think  hard  of  it  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me.  and  think  that  it  is  all  in 
your  eye  as  the  saying  is.  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  am  right  and  will  tell  you  why  I 
think  so- 

Every  practical  ponltryman  knows  very 
well  that  he  can  get  more  eggs  by  feeding  a 
mash  or  soft  food  at  least  once  a  day  than  by 
feeding  whole  corn,  and  that  if  fed  properly 
the  hens  remain  in  as  good  or  better  health 
than  when  fed  exclusively  on  whole  grain, 
especially  when  housed  during  the  winter. 
The  cracked  corn  is  betwixt  and  between  the 
whole  corn  and  the  mash .  When  the  corn  is 
fed  whole  it  is  quite  a  while  after  feeding  be- 
fore the  fowl  derives  any  benefit  from  it.and,. 
besides,  a  great  deal  of  muscular  force  is  used 
in  grinding  the  whole  corn;  also,  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  such  work  is  actually  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  the  gizzard  ot  tiie  fowl 
in  a  healthy  condition,  because  fowls  fed  ex- 
clusively on  soft  food  are  sure  to  become  sick, 
and  the  gizzard  not  only  becomes  soft  and 
flabby,  but  often  covered  with  large  soft  blis- 
ters. I  once  fed  a  lot  of  young  healthy  cock- 
erels all  the  soft  food  I  could  get  them  to 
cram  down  to  try  to  fatten  them,  no  whole 
grain  at  all,  and  although  they  had  plenty  of 
shell  and  grit,  wheu  I  got  ready  and  began 
killing  them  every  last  one  which  we  killed 
bad  t  he  gizzard  covered  with  large  soft  blis- 
ters filled  with  water-  We  killed  and  buried 
a  dozen,  then  I  stopped  and  changed  the 
feeding  method  for  a  month,  and  they  wero 
all  right  when  killed.  Those  chickens 
looked  and  seemed  in  good  health,  would  eat 
all  1  gave  them,  and  there  was  nothing  else 
than  the  constant  soft  food  diet  that  was  the 
matter  with  them.  This  was  in  the  winter 
and  they  were  in  a  warm  house. 

The  cricked  corn  and  wheat  gives  the  giz- 
zard enough  work  to  do  to  keep  it  in  a  hard 
and  healthy  condition,  and  the  corn  digests 
so  much  sooner  that  a  larger  part  of  it  goesto 
produce  eggs  than  when  it  is  fed  whole.  At 
any  rate  1  can  give  no  other  reason,  and  am 
satisfied  that  I  am  right  and  will  be  glad  to 
liea'r  from  any  others  who  have  tried  or  may 
try  the  experiment. 

Ifyouare  feeding  whole  corn  and  getting 
twelve  eggs  a  day  from  50  hens,  begin  on  the 
cracked  corn,  but  do  not  expect  to  get  24  eggs 
the  next  day  after  you  begin  the  change. 
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Wait  a  week  at  least  before  yon  expect  them 
to  begin  coming  up,  and  also  it  will  be  a  week 
before  they  begin  to  fall  oft"  when  you  change 
back  again. 

I  want  to  te'l  yon  a  tnrkey  story  with  a 
moral  which  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  find 
for  himself.  There  are  still  some  people  in 
the  world  who  think  an  incubator  hatched 
chick  is  entirely  different  from  a  hen  hatched 
chick,  and  a  short  time  ago  I  had  an  argu- 
ment with  a  man  who  said  that  the  old  hen 
imparted  more  or  less  vitality  to  the  chicks. 
He  said  there  was  a  constant  magnetic  Di- 
electric current  passed  from  the  hen  to  the 
chick.  I  did  not  call  him  a  fool,  because  tie 
was  a  bigger  man  than  I  am,  and  because  that 
is  no  argument  anyway,  but  now  for  the  tur- 
key story. 

This  particular  turkey  is,  I  fully  believe, 
neither  a  hen  or  gobbler.  She,  he,  or  it  is 
very  large  for  a  hen,  and  not  very  small  for 
a  gobbler.  She  is  genuine  bronze,  as  tame  as 
a  kitten,  and  very  good  natured.  She  lays 
eggs,  struts  and  gobbles,  and  does  otherthings 
which  no  self-Tespecting  hen  turkey  would 
be  guilty  of.  She  has  layed  about  60  eggs, 
and  of  the  total  number  only  eight  fertile 
ones,  and  of  these  three  hatched,  but  all  the 
little  turks  died.  I  wanted  to  have  a  roast 
turkey,  but  she  issnch  a  great  pet  that  I  had 
to  abandon  that  idea,  so  we  set  her  on  Brahma 
eggs,  24  of  them.  1  had  intended  to  test  them 
but  forgot  all  about  it,  and  when  hatching 
time  came  she  had  fourteen  with  nice  chicks 
in  them,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  chicks  began 
to  pip  she  began  to  figget  and  would  not  be 
still  a  moment,  so  she  had  the  eggs  mashed, 
flat  and  seven  of  the  chicks  killed  when  we 
found  them.  The  other  seven  I  placed  in  an 
incubator  and  all  came  out  as  lively  as  crick- 
ets, and  when  they  could  run  we  gave  them 
t6  the  turkey  and  no  mother  ever  nursed  a 
child  as  .carefully  as  she  did  those  chicks,  aud 
woe  be  to  the  dog  or  cat  that  ever  came  near. 
She  would  let  nothing  at  all  touch  them  ex- 
cept those  who  fed  them,  and  that  she  did 
not  object  to  at  all. 

This  turkey  saw  every  hawk  or  large  bird 
of  any  kind  that  came  within  a  mile  of  the 
place,  and  we  could  always  tell  when  she  saw 
a  hawk.  The  singular  part  of  the  whole  per- 
formance was  that  the  chicks  soon  learned, 
turkey  language,  although  at  first  they  did 
understand  a  word  she  said,  Those  chicks 
were  all  exactly  alike  for  size  and  shape  at 
first,  bdt  Olle  of  them  must  have  occupied  a 
particular  point  each  time  the  turkey  hovered 
them,  just  where  the  "  magnetic  current" 
struck,  because  the  old  turkey,  being  always 
on  the  lookout  for  hawks,  the  vitality  which 
passed  from  the  tnrkey  to  this  chick  had  such 
a  powerful  effect  that  one  of  the  chicks  de- 
veloped a  hawk's  bill.  The  upper  mandible 
grew  down  over  the  other  one  just  like  a 
hawk,  aud  it  got  into  the  habit  of  flying  up 
and  hanging  itself  with  its  bill,  and  could 
not  let  go  or  get  down,  the  cause  being  of 
course  that  the  turkey,  being  always  watch- 
ing for  and  thinking  about  hawks  when  she 
was  hovering  the  chicks,  the  magnetic  cur- 
rent caused  the  hawk's  bill  to  grow  on  the 
chick.  But  poor  fellow,  it  grew  so  long  that 
he  could  no  longer  feed  himself  and  actually 
starved  to  death  aud  was  lees  than  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  others  when  he  died. 

This  turkey  proved  a  perfect  success  as  a 
mother  for  chicks,  and  although  we  tried  to 
get  her  to  take  some  young  turks  she  would 
not  let  them  come  near  the  chicks.  It  was 
quite  amusing  to  see  her  sitting  on  those  great 
big  chicks,  but  she  has  thereby  saved  her  life, 
as  we  shall  try  her  with  about  30  uext  season 
if  she  lives. 

We  were  about  to  give  a  special  article  on 
the  subject,  from  our  own  experionce,  when 
Mr.  Campbell's  excellent  letter  arrived.  A 
neighbor  requested  us  to  examine  a  dead 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  that  had  been  sick  but  a 
few  days.  On  opening  her  we  found  the  liver 
and  other  organs  in  excellent  condition,  but 
the  crop  was  full  of  soft  food-  The  gizzard, 
as  is  well  known,  stood  out  as  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  organ. 

Now  here  was  a  fowl,  apparently  healthy, 
with  a  full  crop  of  soft  food,  and  she  died 
without  any  cause  being  manifested.  The 
flock  had  been  fed  on  soft  food  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  fowls  seemed  to  have  a  parti- 
ality for  whole  grain. 

We  considered  the  facts  and  came 
to  this  conclusion.  The  gizzard  is  in- 
tended for  a  purpose  and  must  be  kept  in 
use  or  become  diseased.  It  is  a  grinding  ma- 
chine (the  teeth)  and  performs  a  function 
which  is  essential  to  its  healthy  condition 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body.    To  feed 


a  man  wholly  on  soup  would  render  his  teeth 
useless.  The  gizzard  had  passed  the  soft  food 
on  day  after  day,  but  finally,  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise, the  mnscles  relaxed  or  became  im- 
paired, and  it  rebelled,  the  fowl  starving  with 
a  crop  full  of  soft  food  because  the  gizzard 
wonld  no  longer  permit  the  grinding  to  be 
done  outside.  It  plainly  said,  by  actions  if 
not  in  words:  "I  will  permit  the  soft  food  in 
small  quantities  and  occasionally,  but  I  will 
no  longer  permit  of  its  continued  use;  give 
me  whole  grains — something  to  do — or  the 
bird  dies." 

It  is  useless  to  grind  anything  for  poultry. 
The  gizzard  can  handle  glass,  sharpflint,  or 
any  kind  of  g.-aiu.  Soft  food  twice  a  week  is 
often  enough  where  it  is  desired  to  give  cer- 
tain substances,  but  the  food  is  best  utilized 
when  given  whole- 

The  flock  had  before  them  the  best  of 
ground  foods,  consisting  of  peas,  bran,  oats, 
middlings,  meat,  etc.,  but  they  preferred  the 
grains,  and  the  hen  died  because  thongh  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  man  outraged  nature  aud 
forced  her  to  accept  a  condition  which  was 
unnatural. 

In  this  connection  we  reiterate  the  views  of 
a  writer  who  has  closely  watched  the  fowls 
while  eating  on  a  range.  It  is  true  that  they 
can  secure  more  than  enough  on  a  range 
when  everything  is  growing,  hut  they  also 
expend  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  so  doing. 
On  the  range  the  hens  get  a  little  at  a  time, 
but  they  are  ever  moving  from  p'ace  to  place, 
and  are  as  busy  as  possible.  It  is  a  different 
matter  when  they  are  fed  by  the  owner.  He 
throws  down  the  feed  and  they  fill  their 
crops  full  at  once.  Having  done  so  they  are 
satisfied  and  "  wax  and  grow  fat,"  There  is 
a  lesson  to  learn  from  the  natural  mode  of 
feeding  by  the  hens.  Give  them  this  food  in 
small  quantities.  When  the  crop  is  over- 
loaded too  much,  food  is  passed  into  the  giz- 
zard to  be  triturated  and  the  digestive  organs 
are  overtaxed,  but  when  the  food  is  eaten 
gradnally  and  slowly,  digestion  is  natural 
and  the  system  is  invigorated  by  the  exer- 
cise. 


trance  leading  into  another  yard.  At  night 
all  the  hens  that  have  laid  will  then  be  to. 
gether,  leaving  the  others  in  the  first  yard.- 


THE  MALE. 

A  long,  leggy  fowl  is  usually  of  coarse  bone 
and  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  offal  than 
one  compactly  built.  There  are  some  breeds 
that  are  naturally  tall,  but  there  are  also  indi. 
vidnals  among  them  more  compact  than  the 
others,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  should  be 
selected  as  breeders,  provided  they  are  good 
in  other  respects.  A  vigorous,  compact  male 
should  always  be  given  the  preference,  but  he 
should  not  be  too  short-legged  in  proportion  to 
his  body.  The  object  should  be  to  secure 
breadth  of  backs,  deep  breasts  and  heavy 
bodies  according  to  size. 


IMPROVEMENT  BY  SELECTION. 

To  increase  the  egg-produciug  capacity  of  a 
flock  requires  selection.  The  mistake  made  is 
not  in  the  selection  of  the  hens,  but  of  the 
male,  as  he  is  the  sire  of  all  the  chicks 
hatched.  Eggs  from  the  best  layers  only 
should  be  used  for  hatching,  and  the  male 
should  be  hatched  from  an  egg  laid  by  the 
best  hen  in  the  flock,  using  only  pure-bred 
fowls,  and  avoiding  kinship  it  possible, as  pro- 
lificacy can  be  transmitted  to  the  progeny.  If 
this  rule  is  adhered  to  there  will  in  a  few 
years  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  by  each  member  of  the  flock- 
The  difficulty  is  to  discover  which  hen  in  a 
flock  lays  the  largest  number  of  eggs.  This 
cannot  easily  be  done,  except  by  watching  the 
hens,  which  is  impossible  ;  but  the  difficulty  is 
lessened,  by  using  small  flocks,  as  then  the 
hens  are  knows.  One  method  is  to  have  the 
nests  in  a  location  so  arranged  that  after  alien 
lays  she  cannot  get  back  into  the  yard  from 
which  she  came,  but  must  pass  out  of  an  en- 


FORCING  CHICKS  RAPIDLY. 

One  of  the  results  of  brooding  chicks  in  the' 
brooder  is  that  they  feather  very  rapidly,  and; 
the  pullets  mature  much  sooner  than  when:' 
they  arc  hatched  under  hens  and  run  at  large. 
In  fact,  young  pullets  raised  in  brooders  have 
teen  known  to  begin  laying  before  they  were 
four  months  old,  even  when  but  large  enough' 
to  be  sent  to  market.  This  is  due  to  the  forc- 
ing process  practised.  Those  who  feed  young 
chicks  heavily  overlook  the  fact  that  they  are 
kept  very  wami  in  the  brooder-house,  and 
they  do  not  require  as  heavy  feeding  as  if  ex- 
posed to  the  cold.  Young  chicks  also  begin  to 
feather  as  soon  as  they  are  two  or  three  days 
old,  which  is  weakening,  but  this  is  also  due 
in  many  cases  to  the  forcing  process.  Brahma 
and  Cochiu  chicks  qo  not  feather  so  rapidly  as 
some  other  kinds,  but  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  quite  a  lot  of  the  chicks  perish  from  rapid 
feathering.  There  is  no  remedy  to  prevent 
this  difficulty  except  to  reduce  the  food  and 
not  feed  oftener  than  three  times  a  day,  using 
meat  and  a  little  linseed-meal  and  a  propor- 
tiou  of  bulky  food.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
force  young  chicks  before  theyare  eight  weeks 
old,  as  they  will  lose  more  weight  than  they 
will  gain,  and  there  will  also  be  less  liability 
of  loss  of  chicks. 


SAVE 


IX  GETTING 

Your  Periodicals 


By  subscribing  through  the  Poultry  i 
Keeper  office,  as  we  receive  orders  -f 
for  anything  published  and  in  nearly;  3  , 
all  cases  at  much  less  than  the  regu-|  g 
lar  price.  The  following  list  contains  —~r 
only  a  small  part  and  if  what  you  3^ 
want  is  not  in  it,  write  us  and  we  will  ^ 
give  you  the  prices 


American  Agriculturist  ■£  Tear  Book  1 

Agriculturist,  Western   1 

Agriculturist,  North-western  

Bee  Culture,  Gleanings  in   1 

Bee  Journal.  American   1 

Christian  Herald   1 

Cosmopolitan   1 

Deuiorest's  Monthly  Magazine   1 

Fancier's  Gazette   

Fancier,  New  England  

Fancier,  American   l 

Fanciers'  Review  

Feather  

Farmer,  Prairie   1 

Ohio   1 

"      Mirror  and   l 

"  Maryland  

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside   l 

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  and  Home  

Fruitman's  Guide   3 

Fruit  Grower's  Journal  

Fruit  Grower,  Central  States  

Fruit  Grower,  Southern  

Flowers,  How  to  Grow,  with  16  Pre- 
miums   

Floral  Magazine.  Viek's  

Garden,  Home  and  

Garden,  Western.  &  Poultry  Journal 

Garden,  Success  With  the  

Horticultural  Gleaner  

"  Visitor  

Horticulturist,  N.  H  

Home  Queen  

McClure's  Magazine   1 

New  Time   l 

Poultry  Advocate.  American   

Poultry  Journal,  American  

"  "  Kentucky  

"  "  Reliable  

"  "  Ohio  

"  "       Iowa  State  

"  "       Neb.  State  

Poultryman,  Arkansas  

"'      "  Interstate  

"      "  Pacific  

Poultry  Culture  

"  Messenger  

"       Monthly   1 

11       Farm   1 

"  Herald  

"  Topics  

"       and  Pets  

Poultry  dom  

Poultrypan.  Tar  Heel  

Rural  1*  ,v  Yorker.     1 

Stock.  Live.  Inspector   1 

Up-to-date  F  &  G    ... 

Woman's  Home  Companion   1 

Toung  People's  Weekly  

Youth's  Companion  (new  subs)   1 
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OBSTRUCTION   OF   THE  INTESTINES. 

A  reader  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  calls  attention  to 
«  case  of  three  hens  purchased  in  the  market, 
and  asks :  "  Do  chickens  have  appendicitis  ?" 
The  reply  can  best  be  given  after  reading  the 
symptoms  described  in  his  letter  as  follows  : 

Do  chickens  have  appendicitis?  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  I  bought  three  nice  black  hens 
from  the  market.  In  a  few  days  they  all  be- 
gan to  droop  and  to  refuse  food.  They  were 
all  afflicted  alike,  but  in  a  different  degree. 
The  first  one  died  within  a  few  days,  The 
third  one  is  still  living  but  "  has  not  seen  a 
"well  day."  The  second  began  to  disdain  food 
the  second  day  and  constantly  grew  worse  for 
five  mouths.  Her  craw  was  full  all  the  time 
and  «she  would  taste  food  but  had  no  relish  for 
it.  She  would  run  with  the  others  to  feed 
and  then  turn  away  in  disgust.  Certain  pills 
seemed  to  take  no  effect.  She  became  more 
and  more  lean  and  languid  until  she  could 
scarcely  walk.  About  the  first  of  June  I 
opened  her  craw  and  removed  nearly  a  pint 
of  half-digested  food.  As  soon  as  the  craw 
was  opened  she  became  hungry  and  ate  some 
of  the  food  as  it  was  taken  from  her  craw. 
She  was  fed  on  short  rations  for  some  days 
but  the  craw  was  soon  full  and  the  process  of 
starvation  continued.  About  the  middle  of 
July  she  became  too  weak  to  hold  up  her  head 
and  I  cut  it  off  and  proceeded  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  It  was  found  in  the 
shape  of  a  grape  seed  and  six  duck  shot 
lodged  in  the  intestines,  midway  between  the 
gizzard  and  liver,  completely  obstructing  the 
passage.  Can  some  one  give  me  a  remedy  for 
the  third  chicken  ? 

The  fact  that  the  fowls  were  sick  for  so 
long  a  time  shows  that  the  cause  was  not  ap- 
pendicitis, as  appendicitis  "  kills  or  cures" 
in  a  few  days.  To  arrive  at  the  cause  he 
must  know  how  the  hens  were  treated  before 
they  were  sent  to  market.  Lack  of  exercise, 
confinement  in  coops  and  exposure  may  have 
done  their  share.  The  real  obstruction  was 
between  the  crop  and  the  gizzard,  no  food 
passing,  and  the  hen  was  hungry  with  a  full 
crop  because  but  little  food  could  pass  on  to 
nourish  her.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
she  might  have  had  indigestion.  The  fact  of 
the  grape  seed  and  duck  shot  being  found 
does  not  indicate  the  canse.  Fowls  eat  glass, 
gravel  and  other  substances  without  injury. 
When  given  too  much  soft  food  aud  the  giz- 
zard is  deprived  of  performing  its  functions, 
the  effects  are  that  the  crop  remains  full  and 
the  fowl  gradually  weakens  and  perishes. 


VARIOUS  MATTERS. 

A  reader  at  London,  Ontario,  desires  to 
procure  fowls  for  a  start,  such  as  selecting 
breeds  for  broilers,  and  healso  wishes  to  know 
whether  he  should  buy  fowls  or  eggs;  in 
lact,  he  asks  a  few  short  questions, but  quite  a 
space  is  necessary  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 
As  we  desire  to  give  some  information  on  the 
points  mentioned  we  are  pleased  to  have  re- 
ceived the  inquiries  : 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  some  chickens 
and  I  would  like  some  advice  before  buying 
Taking  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  as 
a  class,  which  lays  the  largest  eggs ?  Which 
is  the  plumpest  and  best  for  broilers  ?  What 
color  would  he  the  best  for  broilers?  Does  a 
cross  between  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes make  as  good  broilers  as  an  Indian 
Game  cockerel  with  Plymouth  Kock  or  Wyan- 
dotte hens?  In  order  to  get  in  some  good 
breed  to  show  which  would  you  advise  me  to 
do,  buy  a  trio  of  chickens  or  buy  some  eggs  in 
the  spring?  What  would  you  deem  as  a  fair 
nrice  for  a  trio  of  Plymouth  Hocks  or  Wyan- 
dottes, buying  them  this  fall  of  course? 

1.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  size  of  eggs 
layed  by  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes, 
but  there  is  in  one  sense  a  difference  in  the 
eggs  of  all  fowls,  no  two  hens  laying  eggs  ex- 
actly alike.  Some  Plymouth  Rocks  (also 
Wyandottes  or  other  breeds)  lay  small  eggs 
and  others  large,  there  being  no  uniformity 
in  size  or  color. 

2.  As  to  which  are  the  producers  of  plump 
broilers  and  which  color  is  best  for  broilers,  it 
would  be  hard  to  draw  I  he  line.  As  a  rule 
plump  broilers  are  an  exception,  as  the  food 
makes  growth  rather  than  adding  meat  on 


the  frame.  Formerly  it  was  claimed  that  the 
color  was  important,  but  we  now  know  that 
color  amounts  to  nothing  with  broilers-  Of 
course,  black  birds  show  black  pin  feathers, 
but  all  pin  feathers  should  be  removed.  The 
pin  feathers  on  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth 
Pocks  are  white 

3.  A  cross  containing  Indian  Game  gives 
better  breast  meat  hot  the  chicks  produced  by 
a  cross  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte  are 
moreeasily  raised,  as  the  Indian  Game  feath- 
ers very  rapidly  when  young. 

4.  We  advise  all  who  contemplate  using 
pure  breeds  to  buy  in  the  fall,  selecting  a 
male  and  not  less  than  six  females,  as  they 
will  lay  several  hundred  eggs  in  the  spring. 
It  is  better  to  have  pure-bred  fowls  only,  as 
crossing  is  of  no  advantage  but  destroys  the 
uniformity  of  a  flock. 

5.  How  much  they  will  cost  is  a  question 
we  cannot  answer,  as  we  do  not  know  the 
prices  of  breeders.  Some  who  have  crowded 
yards  in  the  fall  will  sell  at  a  low  price  to  get 
rid  of  the  surplus.  We  have  known  of  some 
breeders  who  would  not  sell  a  trio  for  less 
than  ten  dollars  while  others  would  sell  for 
one-half  or  one  third  that  sum.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter between  buyer  and  seller,  and  like  every- 
thing else,  the  prices  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, such  as  size,  age,  points,  etc. 


[XVBBY  LEGS. — KAFFIR  CORN. 

Out  in  Washington  The  Poultry  Keeper 
still  holds  its  own  as  the  authority  on  all 
matters  connected  with  poultry.  Here  are 
two  inquiries -relating  to  scabby  legs  and 
raising  Milo  maize  and  Kaffir  corn  for  poul- 
try, the  writer  stating  as  follows  : 

Like  many  other  people  who  are  readers  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  I  have  some  ques- 
tions to  ask.  A  year  ago,  last  February,  I 
bought  two  dozen  chickens.  They  had  been 
raised  in  very  wet,  muddy  land,  with  their 
feet  never  dry  except  when  on  the  roosts. 
Their  legs  were  all  scabby,  but  I  thought  it 
was  mud  fever  and  would  passoff  when  taken 
to  dry  ground.  I  kept  them  where  there 
never  was  any  mud,  but  the  scabs  remained, 
and  the  legs  of  the  chickens  I  raised  from 
them  were  also  scabby,  otherwise  they  seem 
to  be  well.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
chickens  and  what  is  the  remedy?  The  im- 
portant thing  for  the  PugetSound  poultryman 
is  to  raise  feed  for  the  chickens,  as  it  takes 
much  time  and  labor  to  clean  this  heavily- 
timbered  land. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  the  merits  of 
Milo  maise  or  Kaffir  corn  as  egg-producing 
food? 

Scabby  leg  is  a  disease,  or  rattier  it  is  due  to 
a  very  minute  parasite  which  rapidly  multi- 
plies, causing  scales  to  form  on  the  legs,  and 
the  difficulty  passes  from  one  fowl  to  another. 
Wash  the  shanks  in  warm  waters  using  soap^ 
wipe  dry,  scrape  if  it  can  be  done  and  apply 
melted  Wd  to  the  shanks.  Do  this  twice  a 
wee1  .  Crease,  of  any  Ic'nd  is  fatal  to  the 
paras. tea. 

There  is  110  better  food  for  poultry  than 
Milo  maize  or  Kaffir  corn,  and  if  it  can  be 
profitably  grown  such  foods  will  be  found- 
valuable  as  an  addition  tothe  ration. 


CRABS  AND  CRAB  SHELLS. 

A  Virginia  subscriber,  who  lives  cn  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  can  get  crabs  in  plenty  and 
wishes  to  know  something  of  them.  His  let- 
ter contains  several  inquiries,  replies  to 
which  may  be  valuable  to  some,  and  we  give 
it  as  follows : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  yonr  valuable 
paper  for  two  years  and  have  gained  much 
information  through  its  columns,  but  have 
failed  to  see  anything  011  the  craft  subject.  I 
live  in  Tide-water,  Virginia,  near  the  Chesa- 
peake Ray.  and  can  get  plenty  of  crabs.  1 
want  to  know  if  the  crab  shells  are  good  for 
poultry  if  ground  in  a  bone  cutter?  Are  they 
a  substitute  for  bone ?  'J  bey  are  very  much 
easier  to  grind  and  more  easily  obtained  'han 
bone.  I  have  generally  been  feeding  my 
chickens  on  the  best  bran  and  whole  corn  as 
the  main  food,  but  last  year,  for  a  change,  I 


bought  some  chops  (corn  and  oats  ground  to- 
gether) and  fed  it  with  the  bran,  making  a 
mash  of  the  two,  and  as  soon  as  I  commenced 
feediug  it  the  little  chickens  began  to  die  and 
the  larger  ones  to  dio>p.  Their  plumage 
faded  and  they  looked  very  badly,  as  if  they 
were  very  lousy,  but  they  were  not.  I  did 
not  lay  all  the  fault  on  the  chops  that  time, 
so  this  year  I  started  it  again  but  not  on  the 
little  ones.  I  had  the  same  experience.  Is 
that  food  really  at  fault?  If  not,  what  do 
you  think  is  the  matter. 

Crab  shells  are  not  substitutes  for  bone, 
though  if  ground  the  fowls  will  utilize  them. 
The  meat  of  the  crab,  however,  is  highly  ni- 
trogenous, and  will  be  found  one  of  the  best 
foods  that  can  be  given  laying  hens.  Those 
who  live  where  such  foods  can  be  obtained 
should  grind  the  whole  crab  and  let  the  hens 
pick  it  to  pieces. 

The  purchased  food  in  the  above  statement 
should  not  have  killed  the  chicks.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  was  not  of  good  quality,  though 
for  litt  e  chicks  it  is  better  to  cook  all  grain 
foods  aud  feed  in  the  form  of  bread. 

A  CHEAP  LICE  KILLER. 

Fred  A".  Flaunh,  Dexter,  Iotca. 

I  wish  to  contribute  a  word  to  your  excel- 
lent paper  and,  incidentally, to  ask  a  question. 
I  have  raised  chickens  for  a  number  of  years 
and  have  consulted  various  authorities,  but 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  The 
Poultry  Keeper.  I  think  I  have  a  "re- 
ceipt" for  raising  young  chickens  which  is 
not  generally  knov  n;  at  least  I  have  never 
seen  mention  of  it  in  poultry  literature,  and 
there  is  but  one  person  of  my  acquaintance 
that  practices  this  method.  Every  time  the 
good  housewife  has  finished  the  washing  (you 
can  help), take  a  gallon  of  kerosene  and  put  iu 
the  soap-suds  together  with  some  lye.  Take 
a  sprayer  and  spray  the  mixture  in  every  nook 
aud  corner  of  roosts,  chicken  houses  and  coops, 
aud  we  will  guarantee  that  your  chickens  will 
not  be  bothered  with  lice.  This  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent tiling  for  a  chicken  house,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  of  wetting  the  hens.  Tbey  will  re- 
main very  contentedly  on  the  nests,  every 
now  and  then  winking  their  eyes  and  turning 
their  heads.  They  seem  to  enjoy  the  spray, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  operation  affords 
needed  moisture  for  the  eggs  besides  making 
the  chicken  house  cool — a  condition  sadly 
lacking  in  most  chicken  houses  during  the 
summer  weather.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  water  should  not  be 
poured  around  in  bucketfuls;  it  should  be 
sprayed  in  form  of  a  mist.  If  the  chicken 
coops  are  sprayed  in  the  early  morn  and 
turned  up  so  the  sun  can  shine  directly  upon 
the  interior,  they  will  he  perfectly  dry  by 
roosting  time  and  in  good  condition  for  the 
young  chicks.  I  am  experimenting  this  year 
on  late  chickens.  1  had  150  hatched  on  July 
4th-  In  your  experience  has  it  proved  true 
that  chickens  hatched  that  late  molt  iu  the 
spring  and  the  majority  of  them  die?  Will 
these  chickens  molt  next  spring  or  rest  until 
the  spring  of  1900?  Are  they  less  hardy  be- 
cause hatched  late  ? 

[The  chicks  batched  late  this  year  will 
moult  late  next  year,  as  it  is  usually  about  a 
year  from  hatching  to  moulting. — Ed.] 

A  GOOD  IDEA  WITH  ROOSTS. 

Geo.  W.  Watson,  Nixon,  Out. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  as  I  have  received  it 
every  month  since  February,  1898,  and  it  is 
the  Lest  value  for  the  money  invested  of  any 
paper  I  get.  All  the  articles  are  to  the  point, 
and  no  long-winded  editorials,  lint  good,  solid 
chicken  information,  ve  y  little  pigeon,  but 
plenty,  and  in  fact  it  is  th"  best  poultry  paper 
I  get.  The  illustrations  are  worth  one  dollar 
each  to  anyone  keeping  one  dozen  liens.  I 
breed  only  one  variety — Buff  Cochins.  1  was 
going  to  buy  an  incubator, but  1  found  that  I 
lacked  knowledge  and  it  needs  the  experience 

to  make  it  a  success.   I  use  gas  tar  in  all 

joints  and  cracks  around  the  roost,  ami  I  have 
not  been  bothered  with  li  e.  I  use  two  Sets  <  f 
roost  poles  and  change  them  every  week.  I 
take  them  out  of  the  lien  bou.se  alternately, 
saturate  wiih  coal  oil,  bum,  let  them  lay  on 
the  grass  one  week,  aud  then  put  them  back. 
Out  of  seven  ty-ti  ve  chicks  I  raised  sixty-eight. 
At  some  future  time  I  will  send  you  a  plan  ol 
my  poultry  house,  yards  and  coops. 
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DATES  OF  SHOWS. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  poultry 
shows,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  due  to 
the  American  Fancier.  Secretaries  will  send 
premium  lists  upon  application  : 

Nov.  15-18 — Sun  bury,  Ohio.  A.  E.  Letts, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  15-19 — Crestline,  Ohio.  Crestline 
Fanciers'  Association.  Frank  Slayback.  Sec'y. 

Xnv.  15-19—  Coatesville.  Pa.,  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association.    J.  H.  Scherer,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  16-15 — Keota,  Iowa-  Keota  Fanciers' 
Ass  n.    \V.  S.  Gregory.  Sec'y. 

Nov.  17-19 — Montgomery  City,  Mo.  Mont- 
gomery City  Poultry  Ass'n.  Miss  Lou, 
Barker,  Sec'y. 

Nor.  21-23— Villisca,  la.  Nodaway  Poultry 
-Ass'n.    .7-  Ewise.  Sec'y. 

Nov.  21-26 — Ashley,  Ohio.  Ashley  Poultry 
Association.    W.  T.  Linn,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  22-25.  1898.  Milton.  Mass.  Dor- 
chester &  Milton  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Sec'y., 
Dorchester.  Mass. 

Nov.  21-26 — Sabina,  Ohio.  Sabina  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association-  Ralph  H.  Ma- 
thew,  See"v. 

Nov.  -2J-26— Eock  Island,  111.  Western  Il- 
linois Poultry  Association.  Chas.  F.  Ram- 
merer,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  23-26 — Johnstown.  N.  Y.  Adirondack 
Poultry  Club.    H.  J.  Quilhot.  Sec'y. 

Nov.  23-26 — Hampton,  la.  Northern  Iowa 
Foultry  Association.  C.  W.  Brotherton, 
•Sec'y. 

Nov.  26  Dec.  2 — Kingston,  Mo.  Northwest 
Missouri  Poultry  Association.  E.  V.  Glenn, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  28-30—  Bennington,  Kans.  Ottawa  Co. 
Poultry  Association.   Mrs.  D.  Collister,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  2S-Dec.  3 — Dowagiac,  Cass  county, 
Mich.  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation.   E  E.  Alliger,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2— Avon.  111.  Military  Tract 
Poultry  Association.    Geo.  E.  Simmons,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  2ft  Dec.  2— Kalamazoo,  Mich.  C.  W. 
King.  Kalamazoo,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2 — Brockton,  Mass.  Brockton 
Poultry  Association.    C.  H.  Pope,  Sec'y. 

Nov."  29-Dec.  2— La  Plata.  Mo.  Northern 
Missouri  Poultry  Association.  E.  M.  Dur- 
ham, Sec'y- 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2 -Portland,  Mich.  Portland 
Ponltrv  Association.    E.  (,'.  Hathaway,  Sec'y. 

Nov' 29-Dec  2-Paxton.  111.  Central  East- 
■ern  Illinois  Poultry  Association.  E.  B.  Pit- 
ney, Sec'v. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3— Meadville.  Pa.  Meadville 
Fanciers'  Club.  H.  L.  Lamb,  Sec'y,  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa, 

Nov.  29-Dec.  5— Miami,  Ohio.  Miami  Poul- 
try Association.    Anthony  Herzog,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2 — Amesbury,  Mass.  Ames- 
bury  Poultry  Association.  E.  G.  Graves, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  3— Fort  Worth,  Tex.  J.  E. 
Eandall,  Sec'y. 

Nov-  30-Dec  3— Independence,  Mo.  Inde- 
pendence Poultry  Association.  Wm.  Bostaiu, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  1-3 — Manhattan,  Kans.  Manhattan 
Poultry  Association.    S.  J.  Norton.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  4-10— Sibley.  111.  Sibley  Poultry  As- 
eociation.  W.  B.  Harvey,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-8 — Wenona,  111.  Wenona  Poultry 
Association.   L.  D.  Brown,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-S— Oxford,  Ohio.  Oxford  PouLry 
Association.    Harry  D.  Gath,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-10— Hartford,  Conn.  F.  M.  Merritt, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-10— Oakland.  Cal.  Oakland  Poultry 
Association.  F.  A.  Eowsell,  Sec'y,  Loriu, 
Cal. 

Dec.  5-10 — Sedgwick.  Kans.  Hawey  Co. 
Poultry  Association.    W.  M.  Congdon,  Sec'y. 

Dec.*6-9— La  Moille.  Ill  La  Moille  Poul- 
try Association.    E.  A.  Eeed,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9 — Clinton,  Mass.  Clinton  Poultry 
Association.    E.  J.  Harris,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6  9— Troy.  N.  Y.  Hudson  Valley 
Poultry  Association.    W.  T.  Lord,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6  9— Sunbury,  Ohio.  Delaware  Co. 
Poultry  Association.    A.  E.  Letts,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9. — Coldwater,  Mich.  Southern 
Michigan  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation. Chas.  F.  Howe,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9 — South  Framingham,  Mass.  Mid- 
dlesex Poultry  Fanciers'  Association.  Chas. 
H.  B.  Chapin.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10 — Prophetstown,  111-  Bock  River 
Poultry  Association.     D.  L.  Woodard,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10— Dixon,  111.  Dixon  Poultry  As- 
sociation.   H.  V.  Bardwell,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10-Beloit,  Kans.  Mitchell  Connty 
Pou  try  Association.    A.  Whitney,  Sec'y 

Dec.  6-10 — Wahoo.  Neb.,  Saunders  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock .  Association.  David 
Larson,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  7-10— Fall  Eiver,  Mass.  John  Crow- 
.ther,  Sec'y. 


Dec.  7-10— Bunker  Hill,  Ind.    Bunker  H 
Ponltrv  Association.    S.  M.  Xewby.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  7-10— West  Chester,  Pa.  West  Chester 
Poultry  Association.  E.  S.  Hickman,  Sec'y., 
Cheney,  Pa. 

Dec.  7-14 — Cleveland,  Ohio.  Northern  Ohio 
Poultry,  Dog  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  E. 
J.  Morris.  Sec'y..  187  Lake  Ave. 

Dec.  7-15 — Cleveland.  Ohio.  Northern  Ohio 
Poultry  Association.    F.  R.  Hunt.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  10-13 — Smith  Center.  Smith  county. 
Kan.,  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  S. 
C.  Stevens,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  11-14— Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Mohawk, 
Valley  Poultry  Association.  J.  H.  Fuller, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17.— Pittsburg,  Pa.  Pittsburg 
Fanciers' Club.  Chris  F.  Porteons,  Sec'y.  Sta- 
tion D,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dec,  12-15— West  Liberty,  Iowa.  West  Lib- 
erty Poultry  Association.  A.  H.  Floyd, 
Sec'y- 

Dec.  12-16— Princeton,  111.  North  Central 
Illinois  Poultry  Association.  S  L-  Smith, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Birmingham,  Alabama.  Ala- 
bama Poultry,  Pigeon  Association.  C  H. 
Cole,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Bloomingburg.  Ohio.  Bloom- 
ingburg  Poultry  Association.  Evan  Hess, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17—  MaComb.  TU.  McDonough  Co. 
Poultry  Association.   Chas.  W.  Griffin,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Hoopeston.  111.  Hoopeston 
Poultrv  Association.    F.  H.  Ayres,  Sec'y. 

Dec.'l2-17-St.  Louis,  Mo-  St  Louis  Fan- 
ciers' Association.    J-  H.  Ahrens.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Salina,  Kan  Salina  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  M.  O. 
Sherrill,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17— Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Stephen 
Weatherlow,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Belding,  Mich.  Silk  City  Poul- 
try Association.    Leonard  Smith,  Sec'v. 

Dec.  13-16— Belleville,  111.  The  Egyptian 
Poultry  Association.    Geo.  H.  Helens,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Clinton,  Mass.  Clinton  Poultry 
Association.    E.  J.  Harris,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Milford,  Mass.  Norfolk  Co. 
Poultry  Association.   W.  H.  Pyne,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16 —  Harper,  Kan.,  Harper  Connty 
Poulryand  Pet  Stock  Association.  J.  C.  Cur- 
ren,  Pres..  Ourren,  Kan. 

Dec.  13-17 — Mexico,  Mo.  Missouri  State 
Poultry  Association.  Emma  T.  Foster,  Sec'y., 
Borland.  Mo. 

Dec.  13-19— Wichita,  Kans.  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Poultry  Association.  Mrs  H.  P.  Swerd- 
feger.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— New  London.  Conn.  Eastern 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association.  C.  B, 
Smith,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  14-17 — Sycamore.  Ohio.  Sycamore 
Poultry  Association.  Earl  R.  Williams.  Sec'v. 

Dec-  14-17-River  Point,  R.  I.  Rhode  Is- 
land Poultry  Association.  H.  S.  Babcock, 
Sec'y.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dec.  15-17 — Cedar  Falls.  Iowa.  Cedar  Falls 
Poultry  Association.    H.  W.  Conrad.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  16-21— Toledo,  Ohio.  Toledo  Fanciers' 
Association.    F.  C.  Slieperd,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Fre«"o:iia,  N.  Y.  Chautauqua 
Co.  Poultry  Association.  P.  E.  Bartram, 
Sec'v. 

Dec.  19-24- Jacksonville,  111.  Central  Il- 
linois Poultry  Association.  Chas.  Eeynolds, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Fitchburg.  Mass.  Fitchburg 
Poultry  Association.    Edw.  B.  Curtis,  Sec'y  . 

Dec.  19-24-South  Bend,  Ind.  South  Bend 
Poultry  Association.     Fred  F.  Willis,  Sec'y. 

Dec  19-24— Erie,  111.  ,  Whiteside  Co.  Poul- 
try Association.   C.  W.  McCall,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24-Thorntown,  Ind.  Indiana  Cen- 
tral Poultry  Association.  W.  W.  Haller, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-22— Eockingham.  Vt.  Connecticut 
Eiver  Valley  Poultry  Association.  Nat  L. 
Divall,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-23— Eldorado.  Kans.  Butler  Co. 
Poultry  Association      C.  H.  Pattison.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24— Roachdale.  Ind.  Indiana  Fan- 
ciers' Association.  D  H.  Harshberger,  Sec'y., 
Raccoon,  Ind. 

Dec.  20-24- -Palmyra.  111.  Palmyra  Poul- 
try Club.    S.  A.  Eigg,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24  -Hutchinson.  Kans.  Hutchin- 
son Poultry  Association.  Geo.  C.  Reitz.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24 -Xenia,  Ohio.  Southwestern 
Ohio  Poultry  Association.  A,  G.  Spahr, 
Sec'v. 

Dec.  20-24— St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  J.  W. 
Riley,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24 — Youngstown,  Ohio.  Youngs- 
town  Poultry  Association.  E.  N.  Simon, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24- Wooster.  Ohio,  Central  Ohio 
Poultrv, 'Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
Charles  F-  Palmer,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24 — Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Chautauqua 
County  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation.   P.  R.  Bartram,  Sec'y. 


Dec.  21-27— Caro,  Michigan.  Eastern  Mich- 
igan Poultry  Association.  £.  H.  Watson, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  22-30— Haverhill,  Mass.  Merrimack 
Valley  Poultry  Association.  Geo.  G.  Green- 
man.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-29— Greeley,  Colo.  Pond  re  Valley 
Poultry  Association.    C-  R.  Beckley,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-29— Lansing,  Michigan.  Centra] 
Michigan  Poultry,  Pigeon  Association.  Chas. 
H.  Crane.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30 — Bloomington.  111.  Hlonmington 
Poultry  Association.  J.  E.  White.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30— Galena.  111.,  Galena  Poultry 
Association.   F.  J.  Hoelting.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30— Oakland  City,  Ind.  The  Wa- 
bash Valley  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association.    P.  L.  Crowder,  Sec'v. 

Dec.  26-31— Rock  ford.  111.  Northern  Illi- 
nois Poultry  Association,  H.  S.  Crandall, 
Sec'y.  .0* 

Dec.  26-31— Springfield,  Ohio.  Springfield, 
Fanciers'  Association.  W.  H.  Hohner,  Sec'y. 

Dec.'  27-29— Barre,  Vt.  Granite  City  Poul- 
try, Pigeon  Association.  C.  W.  McMillan,  Jr., 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  27-30— Haverhill.  Mass.  The  Merri- 
mack Valley  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion.   Geo.  H.  Greenman.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  27-Jan.  1 — Cottonwood  Falls.  Kans. 
Chase  Co.  Poultry  Association.  C.  M.Rose, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  28-30— Cummaqnid,  Mass.  Cape  Cod 
Poultry  Association.    Henry  C.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  28-31—  Colorado  Springs.  Col-  Pike's 
Peak  Poultry  Association.  E-  D.  Frock, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  2S-31 — New  Haven.  Conn.  New 
Haven  Poultry  Association.  M.  S.  Kirkwood, 
Sec'y. 

Dec-  2S-31— Ashland,  Ohio.  Ashland  Poul- 
try Association.  H.  A.  Nykrantz,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  28- Jan.  2 — Peoria,  111.  Peoria  Feath- 
ei-cd  Stock  Association.    V.  Dewein.  Sec'v. 

Dec.  2S-Jan.  3-Bluffton,  Ohio.  Consolid- 
ated Poultry  Association.  D.  J.  Kohli,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  29-31--Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Ypsilanti 
Poultry  Association.  Geo.  M.  Gaudy,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  2-5-Stockton.  Kans.  Rooks  Co.  Poul- 
try Association.    N.  H.  Neher,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  2-6— Oklahoma  City-  Oklahoma  State 
Poultrv  Association.  L.  F.  Laverty,  Sec'y' 
Guthrie.  O.  T. 

Jan.  2-7 — Iowa  State  Poultry  Show,  Daven- 
port, la.    J.  B.  Voss,  Sec'v. 

Jan.  2-7— Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Buffalo  Poultry 
Association.    E.  C.  Pease,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  2-7 — New  Albany,  Ind.  Southern  Ind. 
Poultry  Association.    Frank  Heck,  Sec'y. 

Jan,  3-6— Peabody,  Mass.  Essex  Connty 
Poultry  Association.   Alonzo  M.  Tyler,  Sec'y. 

Jan,  3-6 — Crete,  Neb.  Blue  Valley  Poultry 
Association.    Geo-  H.  Trout.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  3-6— Grand  Ridge,  111.  Grand  Ridge 
Poultry  Association.    T.  E.  McMullen,  Sec'y, 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 


CentS        tr<JRK,  Wind  and  WaleT- 

for  100  S'q  Ft.   L    Pmof-   sample  free. 
Caps  &  >'ails.  A.F  SWAN.102  Fulton  St,N.Y. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  34  YEARS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co..)  Ind. 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.  W.  DOUD,  TURIN,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Carries. 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  Winey,  E.  Salem.Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER  IN  SACKS,  SI. 25  per  IOO 
Pounds.    J    C.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  X.  Y. 

S.  L.  Wyans.  Young  birds  at  J2.00  each.  T.  K. 
McDowell,  Principio,  Cecil  County,  Md. 

IT  F  R  fi  U  ^1  A  Home.  Fine  Stock  Cheap. 
L  I .  EnMmllH  Erie  Poultry  Tds.. Crittenden. N.Y. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  in  the  lead  as 
best  suited  for  all  purposes.  Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registry.   Prices  low. 

POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

'CLIRUX'  POULTRY  NETTING  SEPSIS! 

Prices  low.  freight  paid.  Send  4c  for  sample  and  cata 
of  Poultry  Supplies.  J.  S.  Case,  Colchester  Conn] 

The  Farmer's  Bargain 

Ohio  Fanner,  wecklv,  20  pages.  -  {l.no 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  monthly.  20  pages  50 
This  total  of  S1.5U  will  be  sent  for  1.10 

fPFP  Any  one  sending  Si. 10  for  the  above  two 
papers  can.  for  the  asking,  hare  free 

Young  People's  Weekly.  S  to  12  pages,  colors,  60 
Or,  The  four  P.  K.  Illustrators  ]  uo 

Address,  POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa- 
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Jan.  3-(5— Essex,  Mass.  Esses  Co.  fonitry 
Association.    A.  \V.  Tyler,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  3-6— Worcester,  Mass.  Central  Mass* 
Poultry  Association.   C.  A.  Ballon,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-6— Manchester,  Conn.  Manchester 
Poultry  Association.    IT.  R.  Hayden.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-7 — Canton,  O.  Canton  Poultry  As- 
sociation. J.  H.  Seeton,  Sec'y  Poultry  de- 
partment. 

Jan.  3-7 — Memphis,  Tenn.  Miss.  Valley 
Poultry  Association.    C  1£.  Burr,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-6— Danhury,  Conn.  Western  Con- 
necticut Poultry  Association.  Fred.  Borinau. 
Sec'y. 

Jan,  4-7— Boon ville,  Ind.  Southwestern 
Indiana  Poultry  Club.  YV.  J.  Hargrove, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-9— Sibley,  111.  Sibley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation.   W.  B.  Harvey.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-10— Detroit,  Mich.  Michigan  State 
Poultry  Association.  F.  W.  McKenzie,  Sec'y. 
Concord.  Mich. 

Jan.  5-7— Glasco.  Kans-  Glasco  Poultry 
Association.    M.  E.  Potts,  Sec'y. 

Jan.5-S — Worcester,  Alass.  Central  Massa- 
chusetts Poultry  Club    C.  A.  Ballon,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  8-14 — North  Manchester,  Iud.  North 
Manchester  Poultry  Association. 

Jan.  9-13— Rochester,  N.  Y.  Eochester 
Fanciers'  Club.    W.  0.  Ingle,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9  14— Chicago,  111.  Joint  Show  Illi- 
nois State  Poultry  Association  and  National 
Fanciers'  Association  of  Chicago.  L.  H.  Ful- 
ler, 115  Dearborn  St  ,  Chir.'go,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9-14—  Topeka,  Kans.  Kansas  State 
Poultry  Association.  J.  W.  F.  Hughes, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  23-28 — Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana 
State  Poultry  Association.  Thos.  W.  Pottage, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  9-15— Toronto,  Canada.  The  Poultry 
Association  of  Ontario.  Thos-  A.  Browu, 
Sec'y.,  London,  Canada. 

Jan.  10-13— Lincoln,  111.  Logan  Co.  Poul- 
try Association.  F.  A.  Hickman,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  10-13— Syracuse,  Neb.  Oloe  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association.  L.  P.  Harris,  Sec'y., 
Dunbar,  Neb. 

Jan.  10-13— Mil  ford,  N.  H.  Milford  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association.  E.  B.  Burns, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  10-14— Nashville,  Tenn.  Nashville 
Poultry  Associatioa.     J.  M.  Hopkins,  Sec'y. 

Jan."  10-14— Washington,  D.  C.  National 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association.  W.  Seymour 
McLeod,  Sec'v. 

Jan.  10-14— Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  Arkan- 
sas State  Poultry  Association.  W.  H.  West- 
brook,  Pine  B'nff,  Ark.,  Secretary. 

Jan.  16-20— Carey,  Ohio.  Carey  Fancy 
Breeders'  Club     W.  S.  Payne,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  16-21— Louisvill,  Ky.  Kentucky  State 
Poultry  Association.    N.  J-  Druien,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  18-20 -Bristol,  Tenn.  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Poultry  Association.  M.  D.  Andes, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  18-20.— Charlotte,  N.  C.  Charlotte 
Poultry  Association.  \V.  M.  Barringer,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  23-26— Painesvil  e,  Ohio.  Painesville 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  H.  Y. 
Brainerd,  Sec'y. 

Jan  23-28— Montreal,  Can.  Montreal 
Poultry  Association.  Wm.  C.  Hall,  Sec'y., 
Outremont.  Quebec,  Can. 

Jan.  24-27 — Waupaca,  Wis.  Wisconsin 
Poultry  Association.    W.  H.  Lauber,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  24  29— Springfield,  Ohio.  Sangamon 
Co.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock_  Associ- 
tion.    Ward  C  Murray,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  25-27.— Mason  City,  Iowa.  Cerro 
Gordo  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
John  D.  Peeler,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  25-31— Utica,  N.  Y.  Empire  Poultry 
and  l'et  Stock  Association.  J.  B-  Williams, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  Sec'y, 

.Ian.  31— Tacoma,  Washington,  Tacoma 
Poultry  Association.    C  C.  Johns,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  4— New  York.  New  York 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association.  H.  V- 
Crawford,  Sec'y.  Montclair,  N.  J. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CLUB. 

The  American  BnfF  Plymouth  Rock  C'nb 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  at  the  time 
ol  the  .joint  meeting  of  the  National  Fanciers' 
and  Illinois  State  Show,  January  9th  to  14th, 
ls«i9.  From  information  received  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  specialty  (dub  meeting  ever  held. 
The  club  specials  will  be  line,  among  them 
being  two  valuable  silver  cups.  The  club 
will  have  its  choice  of  judges  and  about 
everything  else  desirable.  The  Illinois 
members  talk  of  having  their  contest  for 
State  cup  at  this  show. 


THE  POULTRY  CROP  OF  1898. 

Tho  Spragne  Commission  Company.  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  have  issued  their 
second  annual  report  of  the  nonltry  crop. 
The  estimates  given  were  compiled  from  sev- 
eral hundred  inquiries  sent  throughout  Illi- 
nois I:hvi  Indiana  V5  loconsin  Missouri  and 
Nebraska,  and  also  a  few  points  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  other  Southern  States.  It  is  a 
reliable  and  unbiased  opinion.  They  are  the 
only  honso  that  has  gone  to  the  expense  of 
compiling  such  a  report,  excepting  those  who 
have  copied  from  them,  and  it  will  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  interested  parties. 

Notwithstanding  that  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances the  advices  received  touch  npon 
the  wet  and  cold  spring  as  having  been  unfa- 
vorable for  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  the  crops 
of  the  different  kinds  will  compare  well  with 
that  of  the  year  1897.  Cholera  killed  off  a 
great  deal  of  the  young  stock,  as  did  also  rats  ; 
had  it  not  been  so  the  crop  wonld  have  been 
unusually  large  and  lower  prices  wonld  have 
been  the  result.  As  it  is.  indications  are  that 
fairly  remunerative  prices  will  be  obtained. 

Turkeys. —  From  the  numerous  reports  re- 
ceived it  is  known  that  the  crop  of  turkeys 
for  the  year  1S98  will  not  vary  much  from 
that  of  last  year — possibly  5  to  10  per  cent 
larger,  or  about  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  a  full 
crop.  For  the  year  1897  the  crop  was  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  1896  and  was  60  per 
cent,  of  a  full  crop.  The  increase  this  year, 
if  any,  was  due  to  the  high  prices  which  ruled 
last  year,  in  conseqnence  of  a  short  crop,  and 
influenced  farmers  to  increase  their  supply  of 
turkeys.  But  the  wet  and  cold  spring  had  a 
tendency  to  kill  off  an  unusual  number  of 
young  turkeys.  Besides,  there  was  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  turkeys  car- 
ried over  from  last  year,  and  there  was  not 
the  stock  on  hand  with  which  to  build  up  a 
new  crop  very  fast,  hence  the  crop  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  larger  than  last  year, 
and  the  general  impression  is  that  good  pay- 
ing prices  to  farmers  will  again  prevail.  One 
thing  noticed  in  the  replies  was  that  many 
reports  indicated  a  later  crop — anywhere  from 
two  to  four  weeks  late. 

Chickens. — The  crop  will  again  be  a  large 
one — fully  as  large  as  1897,  possibly  ten  per 
cent,  larger — and  as  the  croD  of  1897  was  ten 
percent,  larger  than  1896,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  crop  will  be  above  an  average. 
In  nearly  every  instance  the  crop  was  re- 
ported the  same  as  last  year  or  larger.  In 
some  instances  the  reports  note  a  smaller  crop 
than  1897,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these 
to  cut  any  figure  in  the  general  crop.  In 
some  sections  rats,  which  have  again  been 
abundant,  particularly  at  points  where  corn 
has  been  cribbed,  killed  off  a  good  many 
chickens.  The  wet  weather  and  cold  spring 
also  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  crop  of 
chickens.  But  notwithstanding  the  misfor- 
tune which  visited  some  sections,  other 
points  made  up  for  this  loss,  and  the  crop  will 
be  a  large  one  and  chickens  will  be  plentiful. 

Ducks. — The  reports  again  indicate  a  large 
crop  for  this  year,  and  it  is  fair  to  estimate 
that  the  supply  of  ducks  will  be  as  large  for 
the  year  1898  as  it  was  in  1897,  which  was  fif- 
teen per  cent,  larger  than  for  the  year  1896. 
The  season  has  been  quite  favorable  for  the 
raising  of  ducks.  Rains  have  been  sufficient 
to  keep  the  streams  and  creeks  full  of  water. 
Besides.a  great  many  ducks  were  left  over  from 
the  year  1897,  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  good  crop  in  1898.  The  low  prices  which 
prevailed  during  1897  naturally  discouraged 
the  raising  of  ducks  in  many  sections,  and 
some  points  report  a  material  reduction. 
There  were  also  losses  from  other  causes, some 
corresDondents  mentioning  the  fact  that  snap- 
ping turtles  ate  and  killed  off  many  young 
ducks.  But  notwithstanding  the  shortage  in 
some  sections,  others  make  up  the  deficiency, 
and  the  crop  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  last  year- 

GEESE — The  crop  of  geese,  while  not  a  full 
crop,  will  be  quite  large,  and  estimated  at 
about  85  per  cent.,  or  about  the  same  as  last 
year  to  possibly  a  little  larger.  The  cold  and 
wet  spring  may  have  had  some  effect  upon 
the  hatching,  but  fairly  good  prices  realized 
for  the  crop  of  1897  induced  parties  to  increase 
the  production,  and  the  increase  in  some  sec- 
tions will  make  up  fur  the  hisses  in  others. 
Prospects  are  that  the  quality  of  the  geese 
will   be  better   than  last  year,  as  grain  is 

cheaper  and  fanners  will  be  more  inclined  to 
feed  than  they  were  during  the  year  1897. 


GREEN  FOOD  IN  THE  FALL. 

Greed  food  is  still  plentiful,  as  the  hens  can 
find  many  substances  which  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  only  in  the  winter,  when  tho 
food  is  dry  and  the  hens  confined,  that  the 
difficulty  of  affording  a  supply  of  a  variety  of 


green  food  is  met.  Variety  in  green  food  is 
better  than  one  kind.  The  term  "  green 
food  "  does  not  apply  to  grass  orcabbages  only, 
but  includes  any  kind  of  bnlky,  succulent 
foods,  such  as  clover,  corn-fodder  leaves,  cab" 
bage,  chopped  bects,ensilage  (finely  chopped), 
cooked  potatoes,  turnips  or  carrots.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  give  bulk  in  order  to  dilute  (if  it  can' 
be  so  expressed)  the  concentrated  grains. 
These  foods  are  the  cheapest  that  can  be  used, 
and  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  eggs,  not 
only  by  promoting  the  health  of  the  fowls.but. 
also  because  such  foods  assist  in  the  digestion 
of  the  more  costly  kinds.  In  feeding  green 
food  it  can  be  done  by  giving  cabbage  one  day, 
clover  the  next,  potatoes  the  next,  and  so  con- 
tinue into  the  variety.  The  object  now  should 
be  to  lay  iu  a  supply  of  such  articles  and  have- 
them  ready  for  use  when  winter  comes.  Grass 
is  the  cheapest  of  all  foods  for  poultry  in  snm- 
mer,  and  the  farmer  who  feeds  grain  at  that 
season  is  not  only  increasing  the  cost  of  eggs, 
but  taking  the  risk  of  causing  indigestion. 
On  a  range  the  birds  get  seeds,  insects  and  a 
variety  of  grasses,  including  young  weeds. 
Ducks  and  geese  are  grass  feeders,  and  can 
easily  secure  more  than  they  require,  while 
turkeys  and  guineas  are  the  best  insect-de- 
stroyers. 

CROWDING  THE  BROODERS. 

The  capacity  of  brooders  varies,  but  that 
fact  does  not  deter  those  using  them  from 
crowding  the  chicks.  If  the  incubator  hatches 
a  hundred  chicks  they  must  all  go  under  the 
brooder.  The  brooder  will  prove  successful 
with  even  more  than  that  number  when  the 
chicks  first  arrive,  and  but  little  loss  will  oc- 
cur, which  deceives  the  operator:  hence. when 
the  chicks  are  a  week  old  and  begin  to  die,  he 
ascribes  his  misfortunes  to  the  food  or  to  some 
mistake  in  management,  simply  because  the 
small  chicks  were  thrifty  for  a  week,  but  he 
never  thinks  of  the  number  of  chicks  in  the 
brooder  or  of  the  fact  that  growth  forces  them 
to  occupy  more  room  every  day.  An  extra, 
brooder  costs  money,  and  the  one  on  hand 
must  do  the  work  (as  perhaps  the  maker  of  it 
claims  many  advantages  in  its  favor),  but  tho 
chicks  continue  to  die.  Only  one  or  two  are 
lost  daily,  but  after  a  time  the  number  of 
chicks  is  reduced  to  the  capacity  of  tho 
brooder,  the  chicks  1  egiu  to  thrive,  and  he 
raises  forty  or  fifty,  which  is  just  the  number 
the  brooder  shou.d  have  contained  at  the  be- 
ginning. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively,  30O 

choice  birds  sure  to  please.  J.S.  Hoffman.  Sharon, Pa. 


POULTRY,  Duck  and  Broiler  Farm  for  rent  low. 
Apply  to  DR.  HETRICH,  Birdsboro,  Penna. 


LETTERHEADS,  envelopes,  tags,  etc..  printed, 
35c.  per  100,   A.  E.  BENN,  Amsterdam.  New  Vork. 


B.Minorca  and  It.  Cap  C'kls,  $1.00  each.  Choice 
stock.   J.  H.  Lanterman,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


B.  P.  ROCKS  and  Pekin  Ducks,  choice  stock. 
Farm  range.    F.  E.  FERCUSON,  Cavett,  Ohio. 


BLACK  MINORCAS.-Eggs  at  Sl.oo  per  15, 

Northup  strain.  Fine,  large  Cockerels.  Address  : 
Wirts,  Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm.  Delavau,  Wis. 


CET  YOUR  HENS   IN   SHAPE    NOW  FOR 

winter  laying  with  SuperiorCondition  Powder 
4  lbs.,  S1.0J.    P.  W.  Hanenberg,  Marshall,  Mich. 


INCUBATOR.  Von  Culin'9  "Simplicity 
No.  I,"  will  sell  Cheap.  Also  B.  Minorca  stock. 
R.  L.  WHITEHILL,         Clearfield,  Penna. 


FREE  I  A  J 10  Relic.  Send  10 stamps  for  in  packages 
different  perfumes,  and  18  articles,  books,  etc.  Buck- 
land  i  Son,  000  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


'DOUBLE'  THICK  TARRED  ROOFING 

75c  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  2-ply,  $1.00,  8-ply  .81.25 
Caps  and  nails,  Sc  ib.  J.  S.  Case,  Colchester,  Conn' 


A  Reliable  Newspaper 

Every  family  must  have  a  reliable  newspaper  and 
the  great  National  Family  Newspaper  that  has  all 
Important  news  of  the  nation  and  world,  scientitio 
anil  mechanical  a-s  well  as  agricultural  information 
of  the  highest  merit,  markets,  fashion,  stories.  ete..is 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  $1  00 

Then  you  should  have  a  religious  weekly  that  will 
Interest  and  instruct  young  and  old.  The  best  one 
for  the  least  money,  with  s  to  12  pages  weekly  (size 
of  Youth's  Companion  pages,)  printed  in  colors,  is 

The  Young  People's  Weekly  of  Chicago,  60c 

We  will  send  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune  (ft),  The  ■ 
Young  People's  Weekly  (Wi,  and  Tue  Poultry 
K  BE  PER,  all  three  valuable  papers  one  year  for  only  . 
$  .lO.Addiess,  Poultry  keeper,  Parkes  burg,  Pa. 


November  15,  1898 
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THE  BEST  BREED. 

Probably  a  hundred  readers,  during  the 
•course  of  a  year,  ask  the  question,  "  Which  is 
the  best  breed  ?"  Now,  if  any  breed  was  the 
best  there  would  be  no  place  for  any 
other  breed,  as  the  best  would  crowd  all 
others  entirely  out  of  existence.  To  answer 
the  question,  says  The  Rural  Home,  we  might 
reply,  "  There  is  no  best  breed,"  but  the 
novice  would  not  fully  comprehend  such  an 
answer,  as  he  knows  that  some  breeds  are 
better  than  others.  In  that  much  he  is  cor- 
rect, for  some  an  better,  and  some  are  even 
the  best,  but  the  point  is  best  for  what  f 

If  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  different 
breeds  could  be  obtained  in  one  breed  the 
pou'tryman  would  be  fortunate.  But  how 
can  he  secure  a  fowl  that  cannot  flyover  a 
four  foot  fence,  and  which  is  adapted  to  con- 
finement, and  at  the  same  time  have  such  a 
bird  to  be  an  active  forager,  and  possess  a 
breast  abounding  in  choice  breast  meat  ?  The 
very  fact  that  a  bird  has  short  wings  and  can- 
not fly  is  evidence  that  it  is  deficient  in  breast 
meat,  for  the  muscles  of  flight  are  on  the 
breast.  Hence,  if  he  wants  the  best  forager 
he  cannot  have  the  best  bird  for  enduring 
confinement.  The  two  extremes  separate 
■widely  and  will  never  meet. 

When  we  consider  that  some  portions  of 
this  country  are  so  situated  as  to  be  cold  and 
bleak  for  the  greater  period  of  the  year,  while 
other  portions  are  mild  and  sunny  from  Janu- 
ary to  Christmas,  it  is  plain  that  climate  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
the  best  breed.  But  few  give  this  fact  their 
consideration,  and  the  conseqaence  is  that 
manyimistakes  are  made- 

A  farmer  who  seeks  to  secure  the  "best 
breed  "  is  told  that  the  Hamburgs  are  known 
■as  "everlasting  layers"  and  forthwith  he 
sends  for  a  trio,  or  for  eggs,  and  pays  a  good 
price  therefor.  The  breed  is  truly  one  of  the 
best  for  producing  eggs,  and  justly  deserves 
all  the  praise  bestowed  on  it,  but  the  farmer 
lives  along  the  Canadian  line,  and  his  spring 
season  does  not  begin  before  May  is  gone  and 
his  winter  sets  in  about  the  firstof  November, 
leaving  about  five  months  for  his  Hamburgs 
to  show  their  usefulness.  When  winter  sets- 
in  he  finds  them  tender  and  subject  to  roup 
and  colds,  and  he  concludes  that  the  breed  is 
not  what  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Yet,  if  he 
lived  in  one  of  the  Gulf  States  he  would  go  in 
ecstacies  over  them. 

In  the  South,  where  the  winters  are  mild 
-and  short,  some  farmer  selects  the  Cochins  as 
the  best  breed.  He  finds  them  clumsy,  lazy, 
but  little>adapted  toiforaging  and  unable  to  en- 
dure the  constant  warmth  compared  with  some 
smaller  breed,  yet  up  in  the  ^orth  the  Cochin 
.is  a  hardyibird  and  is  kept  by  a  great  many  for 
that  reason.  The  farmer  who  is  determined 
to  get  the  best  will  never  realize  his  expecta- 
tions ;  but  the  farmer  who  aims  to  get  the 
best  breeds  adapted  to  his  section,  and  for  the 
purposes  intended,  will  not  fail  to  find  it  at 
some  time.  Just  which  breed  it  is  cannot 
be  named.  He  must  learn  for  himself.  There 
are  too  many  conditions  at  stake,  too  many 
risks  and  too  many  differences  of  opinion  for 
any  one  to  decide  for  him. 

Even  the  color  is  sometimes  a  factor.  Black 
fowls,  though  they  dress  white,  are  not  so 
easily  denuded  of  the  pin-feathers  (that  is, 
the  pin-feathers  are  mere  easily  seen  and  no- 
ticed), and  in  some  markets  the  color  of  the 
legs  has  much  to  do  with  the  sale  of  the  car- 
casses. The  best  layers  may  not  have  the  yel- 
low legs  and  they  may  be  black  in  color.  For 
instance,  the  Black  Minorca,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing breeds  for  producing  large  eggs,  and  a 
great  number  of  them,  has  dark  legs  and 
black  plumage,  yet  the  late  Mr.  F.  A.  Morti- 
mer, of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  reported  that  lie  knew 
them  to  lay  eggs  so  large  that  six  of  them 
weighed  a  pouud.  V\  ith  the  advantage 
of  laying  the  largest  eggs,  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  any  other  breed,  yet  is  doubtful  if 
anyone  will  be  so  bold  as  to  style  them  the 
"  best  breed." 

When  the  market  quality  is  considered  we 
find  many  desire  size.  The  best  breed  for 
size  can  easily  be  named,  but  it  is  not  the 
'*  best  breed,"  however.  It  may  have  size, 
and  yet  lack  quality  of  flesh,  and  it  may  be  of 
excellent  quality  of  flesh,  full  of  juicy  meat 
on  the  breast,  and  not  be  large.  It  may 
quickly  fatten  on  a  small  amount  of  food,  and 
be  easily  kept  on  a  city  lot,  and  yet  with  all 
these  points  in  its  favor  it  may  be  a  very  in- 
different breed  for  laying.  Some  breeds  can 
give  better  results  on  corn  than  will  others, 
and  some  will  fatten  so  readily  on  corn  that 
they  will  be  rendered  useless  as  layers  alto- 
gether, for  there  is  an  art  in  feeding,  and  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  "best  breed"  depends 


on  the  "  best  man,"  for  upon  the  maangement 
of  the  flock  depends  the  results  expected. 

After  all,  there  is  not  difference  enough  in 
the  several  breeds,  so  far  as  laying  is  con- 
cerned, to  make  it  a  very  important  matter  to 
discover  the  best  breed.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
brsed  that  may  be  considered  the  best,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  will  lay 
as  many  as  twenty  eggs  more  in  a  year  than 
the  imajority  of  the  other  breeds.  A  difference 
of  ten  eggs  in  a  yeardoes  not  exist  between  the 
Leghorns,  Eed  Caps,  Hamburgs  and  Minorcas, 
and  which  of  them  is  entitled  to  the  extra  ten 
is  still  a  matter  to  be  solved.  Coming  behind 
them,  probably  not  ten  eggs  in  the  year  in 
the  rear,  follow  the  Houdans,  Brahmas,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Plymouth  Bocks,  Black  Spanish  and 
Langshans.  It  is  not  worth  the  time  and  la- 
bor of  attempting  to  discover  "the  beat,"  for 
they  are  so  close  upon  each  other  that  the  dif- 
ference is  scarcely  noticeable.  But  change 
their  conditions,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
the  farmers  best  breed  will  be  the  one  that  is 
the  hardiest,  and  the  hardiest  depends  upon 
whether  the  breed  is  to  be  kept  iu  a  cold  or  a 
warm  section  of  the  country. 

Of  one  thing  the  farmer  may  rest  assured, 
and  that  is  he  will  never  secure  any  "  best" 
from  scrub  fowls.  If  there  is  no  pure  breed 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  best,  how  much 
more  difficult  is  it  to  find  merit  in  that  class 
of  fowls  which  have  not  been  bred  for  any 
distinctive  traits  at  all.  Each  of  the  pure 
breeds  is  the  best  in  the  line  on  which  it  is 
placed  to  excel,  but  the  scrubs  are  nothing  at 
all,  no  two  of  them  resembling,  and  one  may 
possess  qualities  directly  opposite  to  the  other, 
w  ith  the  pure  breeds  there  is  uniformity  of 
color,  size  and  general  characteristics.  It 
saves  time  and  labor  to  use  only  the  pure 
breeds,  because  for  years  back  the  selection  of 
the  best  has  been  going  on,  and  for  the  farmer 
to  attempt  to  select  the  best  from  scrubs  be 
will  but  only  entail  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
doing  over  that  which  has  already  been  done, 
and  which  required  fifty  years  of  labor  iu 
careful  selection  and  experiments  of  some 
of  the  most  experienced  men,  and,  with  some 
of  the  breeds,  much  longer. 

Now,  to  get  the  best  breed,  do  a  little  think- 
ing. What  kind  of  climate,  soil  and  buildings 
have  you  V  What  kind  of  foods  are  cheapest 
in  yoursection  ?  Do  you  wish  the  best  breed  for 
eggs  or  the  best  for  the  market?  Do  yon  ex- 
pect to  raise  broilers?  Are  you  close  to  a  good 
market  ?  These  questions  are  for  the  reader 
to  consider.  He  should  learn  something  about 
the  breeds,  for  he  will  not  succeed  wilh  any 
breed  until  he  does,  so  and  when  he  has  stud- 
ied the  characteristics  of  the  breed  and  consid- 
ered all  the  necessary  conditions  he  will  be 
able  to  decide  for  himself  which  is  the  best 
breee"  for  his  purpose. 


1000  BANTA/VIS. 

Probably  the  largest  recent  deal  in  poultry 
in  this  country  was  the  purchase  of  Bantams 
by  Editor  A.  E.  Blnnck,  of  The  Daily  Repub- 
lican, Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  by  which  he  secured 
all  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Sebrights,  Burl', 
Black  and  White  Cochins,  and  White  Japan- 
ese Bantams  formerly  owned  by  that  well 
known  breeder,  W.  J.  Andrus,  of  Hacken- 
sack,  X.  J.  Mr.  Blunck  has  also  purchased 
of  William  Holmes,  of  Shelton,  Conn.,  all  of 
his  prize  winning  Golden  Sebright  and  Buff 
Cochiu  Bantams,  besides  a  lot  of  Game  and 
Variety  Bantams  of  Havemeyer  Bros-,  of 
Mahwah,  X.  J.,  and  several  other  smaller  lots 
of  the  best  birds  to  be  had  in  this  country. 

These  birds,  added  to  Mr.  Blunck's  Pros- 
pect Hill  Poultry  Farm  stock  of  imported  and 
home-bred  Game  and  Ornamental  Bantams, 
give  him  about  1,000  head,  and  he  is  now  of- 
fering his  surplus  stock  of  several  hundred 
Bantams  for  sale,  which  will  give  our  readers 
an  opportunity  of  buying  some  first  class  birds 
at  reasonable  prices. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  EGGS. 

According  to  a  communication  in  The  Chi- 
cago Times- Herald  from  Belvidere,  111.,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Sands  Company,  which  oper- 
ates nearly  100  creameries  in  northern  Illinois 
and  southern  Wisconsin,  has  discovered  a 
nrocess  of  manufacturing  from  milk  what  is 
claimed  to  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  eggs  in 
all  cooking.  It  is  impossible  to  get  details  of 
the  process,  as  the  company  is  keeping  it  a 
secret,  but  in  tests  and  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  in  Belvidere  recently 
considerable  has  leaked  out  regarding  the 
new  discovery.  The  product  produced  from 
the  milk  is  in  powder  form.  One  kind  is  yel. 
low  in  color  and  is  a  substitute  for  a  whole 
egg,  while  the  other  powder  is  white  and  is 


used  where  the  white  of  an  egg  is  demanded. 
The  milk  is  used  when  sweet  and  is  put 
through  some  baking  and  grinding  process  to 
draw  out  the  ingredients  of  an  egg.  The 
powder  can  be  produced  cheaply,  and  when 
the  process  is  perfected  the  company  will  en- 
gage in  its  manufacture  on  a  large  scale.  Mr. 
Wilmar  Benoit,  a  French  chef,  late  of  the 
Wellington  Hotel,  Chicago,  came  to  Belvi- 
dere to  experiment  with  the  new  discovery 
and  declared  it  superior  to  hens'  eggs,  espe- 
cially in  pastry.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bowers,  managei 
of  the  Sands  Creamery  at  Union,  and  Superin- 
tendent Clark  Waite,  of  Chicago,  are  in  charge 
of  the  experiment*  and  refuse  to  say  mucfc 
for  publication.  Mr.  Bowers,  however,  de- 
clares the  process  is  a  success  and  states  as 
soon  as  the  company  is  protected  by  patents 
details  will  be  made  known.  Dairy  interests 
all  over  that  section  are  greatly  stirred  ur. 
over  the  stories  of  the  wonderfnl  discovery. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  might  have  ac- 
cepted some  of  the  above  but  for  the  expres- 
sion, "superior  to  hens'  eggs,"  and  we  can 
safely  say  that  there  is  still  room  for  "strictly 
fresh  eggs  "  from  the  hen. 


B  ARC  A I N  S.  Lt.  Brahmas.  Black  Minorcas  and 
Petin  Ducks.  Finest  stock.  SI  to  S2  each  to  make 
room.   COOK  BROS.,  Scio,  Ohio.    (Write  quick.) 

YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR. 

A  very  fine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  being 
shipped  to  all  States.  Potts  Brothers, Parkesburg. Pa. 

IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.    Prolific  laying  strains. 

G.E.CHALFAXT.Hammonton.X.J. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LECHORNS.  Spe- 
cialty 12  years.     Also  S.   C.  Black  Legs1 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

I  +    E3  r-a  h  m -a  e  Always  Winners  For 
LI.  DraniTiaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

BUFFS    ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets:  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  SI  each.  Eggs  SI  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Sriickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWI N E  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  voung  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

ENTIRE  STOCK  OF  BARRED    P.  ROCKS 
AND  BROWN  LECHORNS  FOR  SALE.  FEW 
W.  P.  ROCKS  and  W.  WYANDOTTES.  Stamp. 
MRS.  J.  P.  HELD N CS,  Dover,  Del. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

CTJOf^kTA  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
CCI^CA./1  STAMPS  FOR  IOO-PACE 

Book  of  IXCL  BATORS  AXD  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  So. 00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks.  Geese,  White  Guineas.  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.W. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  IT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

X3  AlFiGrAXINr  SALE  ! 

FOR  SALE.— Four  Hens,  one  Cock,  Silver 
Wyandottes:  price  for  all,  S3.oo.  Two 
Dark  Brahma  Cockerels  at  si.oo  ;  one 
Dark  Brahma  Hen  at  Sl.oo:  two  Colden 
Wyandotte  Cockerels  at  Sl.oo;  one  In- 
dian Came  Cockerel  at  SI.OO:  ten  pairs 
Fantail  Pigeons  at  Sl.oo  :  one  pair  White 
Bantams  at  SI.OO.  All  first-class  prize- 
winning  stock.  For  particulars  write  to 
A.  E.  SMOCK, 
106  Asher  Street.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

AN  ECC  PRESERVER. 

The  only  preservative  yet  discovered  that  will 
keep  eggs  in  such  perfect  condition  that  they  can  be 
used  for  all  purposes  with  reliability.  Of  all  the 
methods  and  preservatives  hitherto  discovered  and 
used  for  the  keeping  of  eggs  during  summer  months 
nearly  all  have  proved  valueless.  After  years  of 
laborious  trials,  research  and  experiment  in  pre- 
serving eggs,  we  now  offer  to  the  public  a  recipe  that 
will  do  as  above  stated,  and  one  that  should  be 
owned  by  every  household.  If  you  want  a  copy  of 
this  formula,  and  "The  Western  World."  a  IB-page 
illustrated  family  paper.one  vear.send  50  cents.  Ad. 
Western  World,  88-92W.  Jackson  St..Chicago,lll. 


The  two  BEST  poultry 
papers  on  earth  are 
"FARM  POULTRY"  I  Semi 
Monthly). SI. OO,  and  POUL- 
TRY KEEPER,  50  Cts.  We  will  send  both, 
for  one  year,  for  only  SI. 25. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass, 
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CAPONS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

A  subscriber  at  Conneaut,  Obio,  has  a  new 
design  of  a  poultry  house  which  he  considers 
superior  to  many  and  is  interested  in  capons, 
lie  makes  a  few  inquiries  as  follows  : 

As  I  have  taken  your  paper  some  time  and 
am  interested  in  it  and  poultry  also,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I  wish  to  build 
a  brooder  and  would  like  to  know  where  I 
can  secure  plans  for  one.  Could  you  inform 
me  of  commission  merchants  in  Cleveland 
w  in.  handle  capons  and  broilers!  Do  Brahmas 
make  good  broi  lers  and  capons  'i  What  breeds 
make  the  best?  How  long  do  capons  want 
to  be  kept  before  marketing?  1  have  been  in 
the  poultry  business  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
keep  twice  as  many  chickens  as  you  advocate 
in  the  same  place.  1  have  a  poultry  house 
that  is  different  from  any  you  give  plans  of, 
and  I  think  it  cannot  be  beaten.  I  have  not 
lost  but  olio  hen,  and  she  was  injured  by  a 
board  falling  on  her.  Next  time  1  will  ex- 
plain my  mode  of  poultry  keeping. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  state  that  Mr.  A. 
F.Cooper,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  has  blue  print 
drawings  of  brooders  which  he  will  supply  at 
a  low  cost. 

In  regard  to  Cleveland  commission  mer- 
chants we  do  not  know  even  the  name  of  one 
hence  could  not  recommend  parties.  We 
have  no  meansof  knowing  anything  of  com- 
mission merchants. 

A  cross  of  Dorking  male  and  Brahma  fe- 
male is  claimed  to  produce  the  best  capon. 
Brahmas  have  the  size  but  are  lacking  in 
breast  meat.  They  are,  however,  very  hardy, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Dorking  when  it 
is  young.  Brahma  broilers  grow  fast  and  are 
considered  equal  to  any,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
fatten  any  kind  of  chick  that  is  growing. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  our  subscriber 
lias  made  an  improvement  in  poultry  bouses, 
but  when  he  states  that  he  keeps  twice  as 
many  hens  in  a  house  as  we  recommend  we 
believe  he  will  find  out  later  that  he  makes  a 
mistake,  for  that  is  a  fault  of  which  many  are 
guilty.  They  aim  to  save  space,  believing 
there  is  room  for  move,  but  when  they  save 
space  they  take  from  each  fowl  room  that  it 
should  have  and  receive  fewer  eggs-  It  does 
not  pay  to  economize  at  the  expense  of  egg 
production. 

CHANGING  BREEDS. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  change  breeds 
unless  the  market  demands  are  favorable  to 
such  change.  There  are  two  or  three  ways 
of  selecting  a  breed  to  begin  with.  One  is  to 
select  a  breed  that  is  supposed  at  the  begin- 
ning to  fill  the  market  demands,  and  learn  by 
experience  how  to  feed  that  breed  for  best  re- 
sults. Another  is  to  select  two  or  three  breeds 
and  by  giving  them  all  the  same  care  and  feed 
for  one  year  you  will  bein  a  position  to  make 
a  selection  and  retain  the  breed  that  will  give 
the  best  results  under  your  cure  and  feed.  As 
a  rule,  adding  breed  after  breed  and  changing 
from  one  breed  to  another  tends  only  to  dis- 
satisfaction. Many  poultry  breeders  have 
certain  set  ideas  which  their  hens  may  not 
approve,  and  it  may  be  easier  to  select  a  breed 
adapted  to  one's  feeding  and  management 
than  to  adapt  a  breed  to  the  management  and 
feed.  For  instance,  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  started  in  with  three  breeds  in  an  ex- 
periment— Brown  Leghorns  Brahmas  and 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Feeding  all  alike  for  one 
vein-,  the  result  obtained  was  1S1  eirgs  for  the 
Leghorns,  147  for  the  Brahmas  and  7!)  for  the 
Plymouth  Kocks.  In  this  experiment  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  Leghorn  was  the  breed 
for  that  kind  of  feeding  and  management, 
and  if  eggs  are  the  only  point  they  have  the 
feeding  down  to  a  fine  point.  On  the  other 
band  it  was  equally  as  apparent  that  the  feed 
was  quite  unfit  tor  the  Plymouth  Kocks,  and 
if  they  had  left  the  Leghorns  out  and  selected 
the  Plymouth  Kocks  alone  for  ti'C  experiment 
the  results  would  have  been  a  financial  failure. 
While  this  experiment  proved  results  favor- 
able t«  the  Leghorns,  we  have  evidence  of 
other  breeders  who  have  the  two  breeds,  and 
under  their  feeding  and  management  the 
Plymouth  Kocks  give  the  best  results-  It  is 
not  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  the  ra- 
tion differed  from  that  of  the  Utah  Station. 
The  feed  of  the  Utah  Station  in  the  grain  was 
one  part  of  oats  to  two  parts  of  wheat,  and  it 
is  barely  possible  that  other  breeders  may  re- 
verse this  proportion. 


We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
change  breeds  occasionally  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  the  breeder  is  getting  tired  of 
the  present  breed  and  desires  to  change.  If 
the  business  is  to  be  a  payingoue,  the  breeder 
should  not  be  guided  by  a  choice  in  this  wise 
but  should  be  guided  by  the  profitable  results. 
It  seems  to  us,  when  two  or  three  breeds  are 
given  a  trial,  that  the  breed  that  does  the  best 
in.  thisienvironment,  if  it  is  to  be  continued, 
will  be  the  best  breed  for  that  breeder.  When 
the  breed  is  ascertained,  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  keep  changing  from  time  to  time  as  the 
fancy  of  the  breeder  changes. 

We  have  observed  that  many  breeders  will 
feel  eggish  to  an  extreme,  and  they  will  get 
some  Leghorn  males  to  head  their  flock  that 
season.  In  order  to  get  a  good  supply  of  eggs 
they  have  lost  sight  of  othcrqualitications  and 
have  not  noticed  them  until  they  go  to  sell  a 
lot  of  their  half  blood  or  cross  bred  chickens, 
as  the  case  may  be,  when  they  find  that  the 
buyer  complains  of  their  size  aud  they  feel 
like  abandoning  their  fowls.  In  order  to 
come  up  to  the  demand  of  the  buyer,  they 
will  buy  some  Cochin  or  Brahma  males  the 
next  year.  Aud  thus  it  will  go  from  year  to 
year  until  the  brjoder  has  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
mongrels  of  no  character,  but  made  up  of  all 
sizes  and  colors,  an  1  when  the  market  is 
reached  this  time  the  buyer  is  no  better 
pleased  than  he  was  a  year  before.  It  may 
be  that  the  whole  business  is  disposed  of  at  a 
sacrifice  and  the  breeder  then  gets  some  pure 
bred  fowls  of  some  standard  breeds,  and  his 
care  and  feeding  are  uusuited  to  them  and 
again  no  success.  The  result,  then,  is  liable 
to  be  that  he  will  quit  the  business  believing 
that  the  poultry  business,  does  not  pay  and 
that  those  engaged  in  the  business  are  a  hard 
lot  to  suit. 

With  poultry,  like  any  other  farm  stock, 
when  the  breed  is  found  that  does  well  under 
the  careful  management  aud  feed  of  a  certain 
farmer,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
change  should  be  made-  If  any  change  is  to 
be  made  at  all,  it  should  be  done  with  care, 
and  the  whole  business  should  be  well  inves- 
tigated before  the  change  is  made.  Change 
slowly.  Haug  on  to  a  good  thing.  Pay  no 
attention  to  new  things  until  you  have 
thoroughly  investigated.  —  Poultry  Farmer. 


MODERN  MACHINERY  FOR  THE  POUL- 
TRY BREEDER. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  many  to  speak  of 
machinery  in  connection  with  poultry  rais- 
ing, yet  it  is  a  fact  that  machinery  has  be- 
come a  necessity  to  the  greatest  profit  and 
success  in  this  business.  The  old  way  con- 
sisted of  "  any  old  shed  "  for  shelter,  a  hand- 
ful of  corn  and  dunghill  gleanings  for  food 
and  water  wherever  it  could  be  found,  too 
often  the  open  sink  drain  affording  the  only 
reliable  source.  Yet  even  under  these  ad- 
verse conditions  the  "busy  hen"  supplied 
the  household  with  groceries  and  oftentimes 
with  clothes  also. 

But  as  the  poultry  business  grew  and  took 
on  larger  proportions  from  year  to  year,  the 
old  ways  were  discarded.  Careful  study  and 
scientific  methods  have  gradually  evolved  an 
entirely  new  condition  of  things.  Artificial 
incubation  produced  the  incubator  and  brood- 
er. The  hidden  value  of  green  bone  brought 
forth  the  bone  cutter,  waste  of  food  necessi- 
tated the  improved  feed  trays,  fresh  and  pure 
water  called  for  and  produced  the  drinking 


fountain,  congested  crops  and  consequent  loss 
b/  choking  stimulated  the  Yankee  genius  to> 
invent  a  reliable  clover  cutter.  The  supe- 
riori  ty  of  granite  grit  over  oyster  shells  started 
up  the  stone  crusher,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  list  of  articles  that  have  grown  to  be  ne- 
cessities. But  the  greatest  stimulus  was  ffiveil 
to  the  pou  ltry  business  when  the  bone  cutter 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Mann  in  1888.  He  first 
conceived  th  e  idea  and  put  into  practical  form 
a  machine  to  cut  up  green  hones  and  gristle 
for  poultry  food.  With  this  machine  poul- 
trymeu  were  able  to  utilize  the  waste  product 


of  butcher  shops,  with  a  won  derfnl  increase  in 
the  egg  product,  so  that  no  breeder  thinks  of 
omitting  green  cut  bone  from  the  diet  of  his 
flock. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  F.  W.  Mann  Com- 
pany we  are  able  to  present  a  cut  of  their 
latest  and  most  improved  bone  cutter.  They 
were  the  originators  of  the  bone  cutters  and 
gave  to  them  a  name.  Their  machines  were 
necessarily  crude  at  first,  but  each  year  has 
seen  rapid  improvement,  until  their  new  No.  4 
(which  we  picture  above)  seems  to  have 
reached  almost  perfection.  The  necessity  of 
having  the  green  bone  fresh  and  sweet  has 
rendered  the  bone  cutter  indispensable  The 
greatly  increased  egg  production  soon  repays 
the  original  outlay  and  leaves  a  handsome 
margin  of  profit.  The  wise  poultryman  will 
seek  the  he^t  machinery  and  appliances  and 
in  the  end  will  reap  the  greatest  success. 

In  beginning  don't  try  to  get  everything  at 
once.  Decide  on  the  most  important  and  get 
that  and  gradually  increase  your  outfit,  letting 
the  profits  of  the  business  pay  all  the  bills. 
As  green  cut  bone  doubles  the  egg  yield  a 
goid  bone  cutter  should  be  the  first  purchase, 
aud  let  other  requisites  follow  from  time  tc 
time  as  your  means  will  permit. 


BLUD'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  800  fine  young 
hens  and  early  hatched  cockerels  for  sale.  Circular 
H.J.  Blancbard,  Uroton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best 

Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books,  for  $1.25. 

FULL  VALUE,  S3.00. 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  even  though  the  cost  be  more.  But 
■when  a  poultryman  can  get  four  of  the  best  poultry  papers  for  practical  purposes, 
and  two  such  books  as  offered  below,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  one  of 
the  papers,  it  is  a  chance  no  one  should  let  go  by. 

On  receipt  of  cash  $1.25,  we  will  send  to  any  single  address,  as  follows: 


FARM-POULTRY,                  semi-monthly,  one  year,       price,  -    -  ^l.OO. 

POULTRY   KEEPER,  in  colors,  monthly,  one  year,       price,      -  -  .50. 

INTER-STATE   POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  year,       price,  -    -  .50. 

A  PEW  HENS,                             monthly,  one  year,       price,      -  -  .25. 

Book   BROILERS   FOR  PROFIT,        by  M.  K.  Boyrr,  price,  -    -  .50. 

liook  A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY,  by  M.  K.  Boyer,  price.  -    -  .2-". 

Total,   83.00. 


The  four  papers  one  year  and  the  two  books,  all  post-paid,  for  $1.25.  Send  all 
orders  to  us.  The  combination  cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  ail 
ordered  at  one  time.  POULTRY   KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Our   Premium  Page 


THE  FAVORITE  SEWING  COMPANION. 


price  of  the  whole  outfit.  All  put  up  in  a  neat  and  strong  ebonized  case.  Postage  lc, 
Free  for  two  3-month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


Something  that  every  man 
and  woman  will  appreciate 
A  complete  sewing  outfit  iii 
livery  small  compass.   It  con,' 
grains  needles  of  several  sizes. 
§3?ins.  and  two  small  spools  of 
f  thread,  white  and  black  and 
to  cap  the  climax  a  good 
thimble,    alone  worth  th* 


This  cut  represents  our  combined 
wire  splicer,  staple  puller,  hammer  and 
tack  puller.  Also  cut  showing  wires 
spliced  with  the  tool  It  splices  wires 
neatly  and  quickly.  It  is  also  excellent 
to  handle  and  pull  barbed  wire  with. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  on  the  mar- 
ket. No  one  who  has  wire  fences  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  It  pulls  stap  es 
as  fast  as  placed  in  position.  Th'.s  tool 
is  made  of  maleable  iron.  Place  the  wires  in  the  jaws  of  the  tool  and  bend  the 
end  of  the  wire  at  right  angles  with  the  fence.  Hook  on  the  splicer  and  revolve 
it,  carrying  the  end  of  the  wire  ar.iund  with  it.  Reverse  the  tool  and  repeat  the 
operation.  Given  for  three  six-month  subscriptions  at  twenty- five  cents,  or 
sent  with  The  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for  seventy- five  cents. 


Miller's  Falls  Glass  Cutter.   No.  13. 

This  is  a  tool  needed  in  every  home,  and  we  are  glad  to  offer  one  made  hy  a  reliable  firm. 
Sent,  postpaid,  free  for  two  three  month  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents 
each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  60  cents. 


THE  INGERSOLL  DOLLAR  WATCH- 


Now  household  words,  2,000,000  Sold  in 
two  years  under  an  absolute  guarantee  printed 
below  has  made  them  so.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  a  good  watch  for  a  dollar  is  possible. 
The  sales  are  now  over  3,000  per  day.  You 
want  one— either  for  yourself,  your  Boy  or  your 
"Bike."  As  good  as  any  Watch  made  for  ordi. 
nary  every-day  use.  Keeps  Accurate  Time. 
(Guaranteed  for  one  year.)  Has  lever 
escapement,  quick  train  ;  second  hand;  good 
nickel  case;  Keyless  Wind  and  Set;  18  size.  Buy 
this  Watch  to  use  and  a  $50.00  one  for  show.  Sent 
postpaid  for  only  four  subscribers  to  The  Poul 
try  Keeper  at  50  cents  each. 


f\     JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

]|  A  Pocket  Compass. 

V^M  We    off-^r    a   very  nice 

pocket  compass  made  by  a 
Jggsa.  reliable  firm  and  a  very 
jpp5«5j^|V  creditable  arrangement  iu- 
W&  deed.    Who  has  not  often 

a\  fe'*  the  need  of  just  such  a 
paL/lil  a  (useful  article  which  we  send 
©fr^n La  llposiuaid,  free  for  two  6- 
i^T  N/jf,i|lnniltfi  surTstribers  to  The 
\\*  jilffll Poultry  Keeper,  at  25 
■--M^ffiwi  cents  each,  or  with  The 
HHr  Poultry  Keeper, one  year, 
seventy-five  cents. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS,  Nol. 


This  is  one  of  our  great  popular  premiums, 
and  is  it  any  wonder?  At  set  of  rubber  stamps, 
mounted  on  neat  moulding  with  a  self-inking 
stamp  pad  in  neat  box  with  lithographed  label. 
These  figures  are  most  grotesque  and  laughable, 
and  with  the  outfit  thev '  may  be  printed  in  all 
sorts  of  amusing  attitudes  and  situations.  The 
most  attractive  amusement  children  have  found 
for  years.  This  popular  set  has  been  sold  as  high 
as  $1.00.  Given  for  two  3-month  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


LAUGHING  CAMERA7  No,  g 


Your  friends  grotesquely  photographed ;  stout 
people  look  thin;  thin  people  look  Stout.  Ipf 
years  the  funniest  attractions  in  every  museum  thd 
world  over  have  been  the  Convex  Mirrors.  Every- 
body has  found  amusement»in  contemplating  his! 
own  personality  in  a  long  drawn  out  or  a  short 
and  fat  aspect. 

The  Laughing  Camera  furnishe3  all  this  amuse* 
ment  and  moro  I  By  getting  a  foens  on  a  passing 
pedestrian,  horses,  wagons,  cars,  etc.,  the  mcst 
ffr  tesque  and  ludicrous  pictures  are  witnessed. 
The  passer-by  takes  on  the  swine  and  stride  of  a 
Daddy  Long  Legs ;  Horses  look  like  Giraffes  ;  and 
altogether  there  Is  more  genuine  hearty  fun 
crowded  into  the  four  cubic  inches  of  this  little 
Instrument  than  theatres  could  show  in  centuries. 
All  ctow  fat  from  lauehter- 

Sent,  postpaid,  free  for  only  two  6-month 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  three 
month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  shown  in  the  ao 
companying  illustration  has  two  blades,  which  an 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  Englisl 
cast-steel.  The  handle  is  of  tortoise-shelL,  entirelj 
surrounded  upon  each  end  with  bolsters  of  Germal 
silver,  thus  affording  unusual  protection  and  in 
surinjr  extra  durability.  It  is  a  very  handsonn 
knife,  '.veil  made,  substantial.  aDd  fully  guaran 
teed  for  quality  and  durability.©  It  is  in  ever) 
respect  a  thoron^hly  good.  6trong  and  reliabli 
knif-. 

Fre=>  for  only  three  3-month  subscribers 
at  to  cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry 
Keepsr  one  year  70  cents. 


Bound  Volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper. 

If  you  want  a  poultry  raiser's  library  for 
a  small  sum  you  cannot  do  better  than  have 
the  bound  volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper 
of  which  the  above  is  an  illustration.  They 
are  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth, 
with  gold  stamp  or  finish,  making  an  orna- 
ment for  any  table.  Volumes  1  to  8  can  be  had 
postpaid  for  75  cents  each,  or  any  one  free 
for  only  three  subscribers  at  50  cents  each, 
or  six  6-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  $1.00.  Volumes  9  to  13  are 
larger  pages  and  any  volume  sent,  postpaid, 
for  SI  .00,  or  free  for  four  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each, or  eight  6-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one 
vear  SI. 25. 


Stencil  Plate  to  Mark  Clothing. 

Very  useful  if  you  are  going  to  be  awav, 
or  at  school,  aud  in  many-  other  ways 
where  it  is  necessary  to  know  vour  own 
clothes.  A  brass  plate  with  vour  na»iie, 
also  indelible  ink  and  brush,  po'stpaid.  free 
for  three  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MACHINE. 


This  Machine  is  intended  for  med- 
ical use  at  home  and  as  a  curative 
agent  for  the  treatment  of  nervous, 
muscular  and  other  ailments  it  has 
been  used  with  very  beneficial  results. 
It  gives  a  direct  (not  alternating)  cur- 
rent, large  in  volume  but  pleasant  to 
take :  no  shock  nor  irritation ;  its 
patent  switch  adjusts  current  to  the 
weakest  child  or  strongest  man.  Val- 
uable treatise  by  Dr.  Cutten,  its  in- 
ventor, giving  exact  instructions  for 
self-treatment,  with  each.  We  now 
place  nature's  greatest  curative  agent. 
Electricity,  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  sufferer.  This  is  a  combined 
Dynamo  and  Motor  and  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  recent  pro- 
duct of  electrical  science.  Every 
student  and  ingenious  boy  should 
have  it.  Will  also  produce  no  end  of 
fun.  Postpaid  for  ouly  5  subscribers 
to  The  Poultry  Kekper  at50c.each. 
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Maple  Farm  0UR  mammoth  pekin 

^  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

.symmetry.  25UU  birds  selected  with  care  lor  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Ernes  in  season.  My 
book.  "  Natural  and  Artitleial  Duck  Culture."  free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  aheadi. 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South   Easton,  Mass. 

ASSURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 

provo  it  if  you  use  it.    Send  6c  for 
new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Hasvalu- 
able  point9onartificial  incubation 
.and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.   Sizes  60  to 
800.  Prices  from  $8.00  to  *70.00. 
DES  MOINES  INC'B.  CO. 
Box  1?  DEB  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Testimonials  by_ 
the  yard.- 


BEST  COCKERELS,  SI  to 

82  each;  best  trios.  S!  to  $5. 
from  White  and  Barred  P.K's, 
White  and  ButT  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns.  White  Minor- 
cas  and  White  Cochins. 

BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS, 
$1.50  each,  and  $4.00  a  trio; 
also  a  few  White  Holland  Tur- 
keys and  Embden  and  Tou- 
louse Geese  cheap.  Cat'lg  free. 
EMANUEL  SCHIEBER, 
Brandywine,  Ohio. 


THEDAISY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST   in   the   WORLD.    At  the 

Washington.  D.  C.  Poultry  show,  held 
in  Jan.  '97.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cutters  took  first  premium.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 


Mica  Crystal  Grit.  per  100  lbs  8.75 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  per  1<M>  lb.  bag,  .75 
Ground  Bone.  per  1001b.  bag.  2.00 

Lower  prices  for  larger  quantities.  Ship  us  your 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

Ni'R.iGi  e  commission  CO., 

SIS  South  Water  St.  Chicago,  111. 


STEEL  P  GKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

steel  gates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  111. 

A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

.  if  you  know  how  to  run  the  busi- 
ness 

There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

but  nine  out  of  ten  fail  in  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the 
iSecret  of  Success  with  Poultry  or  how  to  get  The 
Money  in  Hens.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  it  ? 
•Our  new  poultry  book  will  tell  you  how.  It  tells  you 
sill  about  Poultry.  Explains  why  a  few  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  fail.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  Farm  and  Poultry  paper  "Way- 
side Gleanings."  3  mos.  for  It)  cents.  Address, 
P.B.  Wayside  Pub.Co.,Clintonville,Conn. 

THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO" 


A  new  instrument  in  tbe  musical  line, 
which  can  he  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  First  through  tbe  mouth- 
piece, which  gives  the  sound  of  brass  instru- 
ments and  fine  tones.  Second,  by  singrnfror 
.sneaking  into  tbe  large  hole  on  the  hack, 
wh  icb  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  i*  suited  to 
imitations  of  reed  instruments,  Bag-pipes, 
Punch  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
iupromptu  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  will  fur- 
nish music  for  Home,  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  not  liable  to  injury, 
:ind  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each.  Given  free 
for  two  3-month  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  15  cent6  each. 


Fourteen  Pit  Cames,  Stags  and  Pullets 
June  hatch.  81. oo  each,  Slo.oo  for  the  lo 
R.  H.  NIcCEE,  Warren,  Pa. 


If  you  want  your  hens  to  be  profitable  you  must 
supply  them  with  thenecessaryfoodaiidappli- 
ances— working  material.    We  handle  a  most  full  and 

ffisae  poultry  suppLiEs  ssssa* 

from  a  poultry  bit  to  an  Incubator.  We  mail  FREE  a 
large illustrafrated  catalogue  containing  full  descrln. 
tlonandprices  to  all  interested  inquirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  Elltcott  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

IcnappHbrosT 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  C.  White  Legs,  and  W.  Wyandottes. 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-fiv9  of  the  leading 
shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 

FAIIIUS,  N.  Y.  I*.  ©.  BOX  501. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

OBROCCO  POULTRY  FARM 

South    Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Eg(i  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  lor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  noticed.  U  o  circulars  sent  without  stamp- 

Eggs  fer  j^atcljipg 

THOROUGHBRED. 

WE  WON  AT  PITTSBURGH  1898 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 

Suv"?  Wyandottes,     K.  Rocks, 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

eight  Acres  Demoted  to  Po&llry. 


15  ECCS  SI. 50. 
30  ECCS  $2.25. 


50  ECCS  $3.00. 
IOO  ECCS  $6.00. 


Belgian  Hares  Sl.OOeach. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa. 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 


THE  MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 


Binds  securely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
ers,  magazine.-,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c,  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them-  Eacfi  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
Inches.  Light  and  -handsome. 
PRICE.-All  sizes  12  Inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  Inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. For  ''Poultry  Keeper," 
1  or  2  years,  26  cents, 

Forsalebythe  Publisher 
of  this  paper. 


The  Up-to-Date  keep/Vk?  chart" 

Can  be  kept  by  any  one.  and  every  fancy  or  market 
poultrynian.  great  or  small,  should  possess  one. 


SCORE  CHART. 
September 


EGGS. 

- 

i 

T-C  1.-. 

» 

- 

- 

: 

- 

r 

- 

It  contaius  twelve  score  sheets,  one  fowls  bought 
sheet,  one  ecus  bought  sheet,  one  teed  sheet,  one 
prize  sheet  and  one  balanc  e  sheet.  This  last  gives 
an  en!  ire  summing  up  of  the  entire  year's  expenses 
and  Incomes,  with  their  respective  gains  or  losses. 
Sent  to  anv  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 

MALLET  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  Winter  SI. 

ACENTS  WANTED. 


! 


WM  H.WIGMORE. 

No.6.  Caponizing  Set. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL. PRICE  2.00  .*S».. 


^fe  ©Hrf^Q  FULL-SIZE, 
WU    ri&OCaD  For  Families. 

There  is  no  fake  about  this;  send  your  address  at  once.  Every 
person  answerine-  this  advertisement  can  ^et  a  Handsomely  Dec- 
orated Set,  absolutely  free— we  mean  it.  There  is  no  trick, 
no  juggling  with  words,  nothing  but  what  u*  honest.  Our  offer  is 
in  black  &  white,  no  misrepresentation  of  any  sort,  everybody 
can  receive  &  take  advantage  of  it,  &  we  positively  will  hot  jro 
back  on  it  no  matter  what  it  costs  us.  We  wish  to  put  our  paper 
on  top,  &  will  do  anything  to  (ret  it  in  the  lead  quickly.  It  is  on©  . 
of  the  best  &  most  interesting  Fashion,  News  &'  Story  Papers  in 
existence  You  can  prove  all  we  say,  the  absolute  truth,  if  you 
will  send  us  1  <>e.  silver  or  1  lie.  stamps  to  cover  expense  of  post- 
age, mailinp,  addressing  &  packing,  &  w-e  will  send  you  the. 
paper  for  :l  months  free,  fcy Every  one  can  have  their  choice  of 
Breakfast,  Dinner  or  Tea  Set  Free.  All  Sets  carefully  boxed  & 
packed  at  our  expense.    POPULAR  FASHIONS 

Mew  lorh  City,  DEPT.  soa  P.O.  BOX.  2613.  . 
THE  COMPASS  WHISTLE. 


Here  is  the  truest  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  Thq 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South ; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  one 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it  I  Such  a  whistle  should  be  In  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  for  its  piercing; 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief? 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  east  in  one- 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  ciin  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
belt,  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Free  for  two  3-month  s ubscriliers  at  15 
cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 


Properly  fed  and  rightly  cared  for,  a  lion 
will  not  only  earn  her  own  living  but  a 
part  of  yours.  Anyone  can  make  a  living 
in  the  poultry  business  almost  anywhere; 
but  most  easily  in  suburban  towns  and  the 
outskirts  of  cities— near  retail  markets, 
where  the  demand  for  fresh  eggs  and  fine 
dressed  poultry  at  high  prices  is  never 
wholly  supplied.  The  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  success  may  be  gained  from 

Farm  -  Poul  t  ry, 

a  practical,  progressive  market  poultry 
paper,  that  teaches  how  to  get  the  best 
paying  breeds;  how  to  manage,  feed  and 
house  them  ;  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all 
poultry  diseases;  bring  pullets  to  early 
laying  maturity;  make  liens  lay  when 
prices  are  highest;  keep  poultry  free  from 
vermin ;  hatch  strong  chickens. 

Semi-Monthly.  Price  ft  a  year;  50c.  six  months. 
Sample  copy  and  a  25  cent  book,  '-A  Living  from 
Poultrv,"  scut  for  12  cents  to  stamps. 

L  8.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 

18  Custom  lluii-c  Street,  Boston,  Hbm. 
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MAOISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  N EW  YORK. 
Prices-winning  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Won 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rook  Club's  Si  I  — 
*er  Cup,  hVbruary.  189S.  for  best  collection. 
To  clear  breeders,  from  SI. 50  each  ;  Eggs 
$2  j)er seiti'ia.  Sale  is  now  on.  Rush!  Kushl 
J  O    WILSON.  Box  B.  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


OB  YOU  KNOW 


that  Editro  Jacobs  says  I 
have  some  of  the  best  stock 
tp  he  found.  They  can't  be  beaten  for  eggs.  S.  C. 
'  KSrii  Kbi»  Comb  Brown  Les-'S.  White  and  Buff  Legs. 
Bar.  abdlfftiite  Rocks.  White  Wy..  Black  Langshans. 
Black,  JliMrcas.  Big  Fine  Belgium  Hares. 
Shells,  65  Cents.  Powder  Stop  Roup.  Cir. 
W.  W.  KULP,  Box3o,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Pooltf  Supplies  of  Every  Description. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
I.  F.  Schott,  New  Pittsburg, Wayne  Co.,  O. 

XOO  jF»EjSIjNT  duces 

A  -nr=S_  200  CocliorolS 

Lt.  Brah.  B;ir".  and  Wh.  PL  Rk.  SU.  and  Wh.  Wyan 
Bull,  Bro.  or  Wh.  Leg.  at 

<r  no  TJo  i  lax-  Eacli. 

Pairs.  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  at  Reasonable  prices. 
SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


S.  C.  tJ.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Ror-fcs  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
bunre.  Customers  pleaded  with  pricesjstock  and  fair 
dealing.   Write      A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CHICKENS,  TUR- 
KEYS, DUCKS  AND  CEESE.  A  buyers 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fow  ls  for  sale.  Plan  and  riew  of  poultry  farm 
finely  illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  cts.,  giving  many  val- 
uable hints  on  taising  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
Farm,Delavan.Wis..  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Sr.J)rawerA* 


For  One  Dollar  am 


Twenty-five  Cents. 

Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books—Value,  $3.00. 


FARM-POULTRY, 
POULTRY  KEEPER, 


semi-monthly,  one  year,  price,  $1.00 
monthly,  one  year,  price, 
INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 
A  FEW  HENS,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

Book  BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Boyer,  price, 
Book  A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY,  by  Boyer,  price, 

Total,  - 


Four  Practical  Poultry  Papers,  price  alone,  $2.25. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  that  leads  the  world,  because  the  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  is 
the  best  informed  man  of  this  age  on  poultry  subjects.  Its  cover,  printed  in  two  colors,  makes  it  an  ornament 
to  any  home,  and  its  contents  are  none  the  less  attractive,  as  you  can  see  by  sending  for  a  free  sample  copy, 
Published  monthly,  at  only  50  cents  per  year. 

The  Inter-State  Poultryman,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  fifty  cents  a  year,  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers,  its  editor  being  fully  abreast  of  the  times.      Published  monthly, 

A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  increased  50  percent,  in  size.  It  is  edited  by  the  well-known 
M,  K.  Boyer.  Full  of  good  things,  monthly.  25  cents  a  year.  Devoted  to  every  branch  of  market  poultry 
culture.    It  is  a  "boiled  down"  journal,  giving  the  cream  of  poultry  matter. 


Farm-Poultry.  This  paper  is  published  twice  a' month,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  poultry 
papers.  It  pays  practical  poultrymen,  because  it  teaches  facts,  not  theories.  It  is  a  profitable  poultry 
raising  guide  for  all.    Each  issue  is  better  than  the  last.    Price,  semi-monthly,  Si. 00  per  year. 


A  Living  Prom  Poultry.  By  M.  K.  Bo3-er.  The  only 
book  ever  written  that  tells  what  steps  to  take  to  establish  a 
profitable  poultry  plant.  Tells  why  men  fail  and  women  suc- 
ceed;  how  much  land  is  needed  ;  best  soil  for  poultry;  buying 
a  farm  on  installments  ;  brief  chat  on  houses,  and  how  they 
should  be  built;  review  of  the  breeds,  and  which  are  best  for 
eggs,  broilers  and  roasters.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  chapter  telling  what  can  be  accomplished  with  capital 
ranging  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars,    Price,  25  cents. 


Broilers  fo  Profit.  By  Michael  K.  Boyer.  The  largest 
and  best  work  ever  published  upon  the  subject.  It  gives  both 
sides;  tells  the  amount  of  capital,  land  and  time  required; 
the  value  of  iucubators,  and  pointers  in  running  them ;  ex- 
plains the  brooding  system  ;  how  to  feed  and  care  for  chicks ; 
how  to  dress  and  ship  to  market;  how  to  erect  a  model 
brooder  house,  and  hundreds  of  valuable  hints.  The  book  is 
compiled  from  the  experiences  of  the  pioneer  broiler  raisers 
in  this  country.    Price,  50  cents. 


Until  Jan.,  1900. 


If  you  order  at  once,  you  will  get  all  four  of  the  papers 
from  now  until  January  ist,  1900,  and  the  two  bOOKS, 
"  all  for  (one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.)  $3„25. 

TAKE  NOTICE.    If  your  time  is  not  out  for  our  paper,  your  subscription  will  be  marked  up  one  year. 

The  four  papers  and  the  two  books,  all  post-paid  for  $1.25.  Send  all  orders  to  us.  The 
combination  cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all  ordered  at  one  time.    Samples  free. 

POULTRY   KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


|S!ili!ii!!ss« 


INQUIRIES. 


Hatching  Geese  and  Turkey  Euus.— 
1.  Can  geese  and  turkey  eggs  he  hatched  with 
success  artificially  V  Which  kind  of  incuba- 
tor (hot  water  or  hot  air; should  he  preferred'.' 
2-  Would  yon  prefer  yearling  ma  c  birds  for 
breeding  with  yearling  females  of  gees.- and 
turkeys?-B.  J.,  New  Ulna,  Pa. 

1.  Yes,  they  are  hatched  in  incubators,  of 
either  hot  air  or  hot  water,  but  the  egg 
drawer  must  be  an  inch  or  more  deeper  than 
for  eggs  from  chicks.  2.  Tse  two  year  old 
males  ;  yearling  males  arc  unreliable. 

Gkeex  Food  inthe  Fall.— Is  the  fall  a 
good  time  for  farmers  to  prepare  cheap  poul- 
try food  for  winter  by  mowing  some  of  their 
meadow  grass  which  is  two  inches  high?— S. 
JI.  H.,  Washington,  Pa. 

It  would  serve  admirably,  though  good 
clover  hay,  cut  fine  and  scalded,  would  an- 
swer as  well  iu  winter. 

Commission  Merchants.— Please  give  me 
the  names  of  some  good  reliable  commission 
merchants  in  differentplaces  who  buy  dressed 
Poultry  in  tho  winter  season  ?—  E.  !{.,  Pliny, 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  anything  of 
commission  merchants.  Wc  we  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sprague  Commission  House, 
218  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  and  with  W. 
H.  Eudd&  Bro  ,  Boston, r nd  know  them  to  be 
reliable.    Any  others  are  unknown  lo  us. 

Poultry  Artists. -Will  you  oblige  by 
giving  address  of  some  good  artists  in  poultry 
lines?— B.  H.  G.,  Florin,  Pa. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Sewcll,  New  Troy.  Mich.,  lias  a 
high  reputation,  but  wc  are  nor  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  others. 

Hatching  Brown  Leghorns.— 1.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  hatch  Brown  Leghorns  so 
as  to  have  good  v  inter  layers?  2.  At  what 
ase  do  they  begin  to  lay?  3.  Is  a  building 
12x16  large  enough  for  50  Brown  Leghorns 
where  they  have  range  except  in  winter? 
4.  Would  500  hrown  Leghorns  do  well  on  a 
large  farm  all  In  one  flock  on  the  range,  but 
having  ten  apartments  with  50  in  an  apart- 
ment?—E.  B.  F.,  Depauville,  N.  Y. 

1.  April  is  about  the  proper  month  for  them 
to  hatch.  2.  Five  to  six  months.  3.  It  might 
answer  for  roosting  such  small  birds  as  Leg- 
horns but  would  afford  barely  enough  floor 
space  in  winter.  4.  The  bircte  shou'd  thrive 
if  divided  into  flocks  iu  the  manner  you  men- 
tion, as  a  range  gives  them  opportunity  to 
work  and  avoid  crowding.  By  confining 
them  iu  their  separate  apartments  three  or 
four  days  each  bird  will  learn  its  proper  loca- 
tion ■ 


structural  condition  of  birds  differ  from  ani- 
mals and  they  may  be  more  subject  to  the 
trouble.  As  it  is,  although  many  cases  have 
been  noticed,  the  solution  of  the  problem  has 
not  been  found. 


Cockerels.— Ground  Corn.— 1.  Does  it 
prevent  growth  of  cockerels  to  allow  them  to 
run  with  the  hens  ?  2.  Is  com  that  is  ground 
—cob  and  all—  good  food  for  laying  hens, 
and  if  so,  how  should  it  be  fed?— H.  F  B? 
Oakdale,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  retards  their  growth  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 2-.  It  is  better  to  feed  the  whole  corn 
shelled,  as  the  cob  is  of  no  value  to  poultry. 

Incubator    in  Cellar.— Will  chicks 
hatch  as  well  if  the  incubator  is  in  a  cellar 
as  on  an  upper  floor?—  E.  1).  L.,  Clavton 
N.  Y. 

A  cellar  that  is  dry,  clean  and  of  even  tem- 
perature is  the  best  location  in  a  house  for  an 
incubator. 


Puffed  Skin.— I  have,  a  young  cockerel 
which  recently  developed  something  very 
queer  to  me.  The  right  side,  from  the  k  ne'e 
to  the  base  of  the  neck,  is  puffed  up  like  a  bag 
of  water.  In  every  other  respect  the  bird  is 
hcalthy.-S.  E.L.,  Pullman.  Wash. 

The  difficulty  is  not  unknown,  and  fre- 
quently happens  with  chicks.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  due  to  indigestion,  but  recently 
it  has  been  announced  that  there  is  a  microbe 
that  causes  air  accumulations.  Puncturing 
the  skin  only  allows  it  to  inflate  again.  The 


Directory.— Where  can  I  get  a  directory 
of  breeders  and  supply  honscs  in  the  poultry 
lines?— M.  S.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Address  Mr.  T.  Farrcr  Back  hum,  Orange, 
N.  J. 


Corn  In  Winter. — How  much  corn  should 
I  give  a  dozen  hens  on  cold  days  in  winter, 
allowing  also  a  variety? — F.  G.  R.,  Viueland, 
N..L 

About  one  piut  at  night,  giving  the  foods  in 
the  morning. 


Keeping  Chicks  Enclosed.  Can  I  hatch 
chickens  with  an  incubator  and  keep  them  on 
a  lot  50x200  feet,  with  a  house  on  the  lot  ?  I 
have  to  leave  them  locked  in  with  the  feed  ; 
will  it  pay  in  time? — N.  B.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  house  and  lot  can  be  utilized,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  you  can  succeed  by  locking  them 
in  aud  leaving  them. 


THE    SULPHUR   PROCESS   FOR  PRE- 
SERVING. 

-Many  of  the  so-called  valuable  processes 
sold  for  a  dollar  or  more  arc  the  sulphur 
method  which  we  have  given  to  our  readers 
free  of  charges.  Fifty  cents  for  a  dozeu  papers 
a  year  is  a  small  sum  when  it  is  known  that 
one  may  pay  ten  dollars  for  a  book  and  not 
find  anything  of  value.  Here  is  what  a  reader, 
writes : 

Your  suluhur  process  has  done  me  great  ser- 
vice in  preserving  meat.  I  tried  it  on  a  ham 
the  day  after  I  read  your  article  and  that  ham 
was  as  good  twelve  days  after  I  bougrrt  it  as 
the  day  I  cut  the  first  slice.  The  first  ham  I 
bought  this  summer  turned  bad  the  fourth 
day  and  I  did  nor,  think  of  buying  another 
until  I  read  about  the.  sulphur  process.  Your 
excellent  paper  has  done,  me  good  with  my 
hens  also.  Last  month  I  bought  ten  White 
Plymouth  Bock  hens  from  Kulp.  having  read 
his  article  in  Che  Poultry  Keeper.  To- 
day I  got  seven  eggs  :  yesterday,  seveu  ;  Sat- 
urday, six  ;  Friday,  nine,  and  Thursday,  six. 
A  good  breed  and  proper  feeding  have  made 
my  hens  lay,  and  all  my  wisdom  I  got  out  of 
your  paper. 

Sulphur  destroys  all  germs  and  prevents 
fermentation.  A  fish  or  piece  of  meat  may 
be  hung  up  against  the  wall  and  be  kept  a 
year.  If  the  meat  is  diseased  the  germs  of ' 
disease  will  be  destroyed.  When  the  meat  is 
cooked  the  gaseous  sulphurous  acid  is  driven 
off  and  hence  the  process  is  harmless.  Let 
any  reader  expend  five  cents  with  a  piece  of 
meat  and  try  the  process.  It  is  given  in  full 
in  our  special  numl-er  on  "  Preserving  Eggs." 


HARD  AND  SOFT  FOODS. 

If  any  one  will  moisten  a  gill  of  corn-meal 
it  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  quantity  of 
water  will  be  at  sorbed.  This  water  is  not 
taken  by  the  fowl  voluntarily,  i  ut  through 
necessity,  in  order  to  accept  the  food  offered. 
Naturally  the  fowls  drink  but  little  water, 
and  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  unless  de- 
prived of  it  for  quite  a  while.  When  tho  crop 
is  packed  with  soft  food,  and  digestion  is  slow, 
decomposition  begins,  bciilg  hastened  by  the 
animal  heat  of  the  body.  When  the  fowl  con- 
sumes dry  food,  and  must  seek  it,  tho  first 
portion  is  digested  before  tho  last  enters  the 
crop,  hence  when  it  drinks  there  is  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  eaten  moistened,  and  the  crop 
is  never  full.  This  matter  has  been  alluded 
to  I  cfore.  but  it  is  one  which  shou  d  attract  at- 
tention and  receive  consideration.  To  give 
soft  food  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  is  cor- 
rect, but  such  food  should  bo  given  on'y  in 
limited  quantities,,  and  the  ground  food  should 
I  e  given  dty  in  the  trough,  if  possible,  in- 
stead of  forcing  more  water  on  the  birds  than 
ihey  really  require. 


GREEN  BONE  AND  MEAT— LEGHORNS. 

A  Baltimore  reader  desires  fuller  informa 
tion  on  the  use  of  green  bone  and  rues^iand 
also  desires  to  know  something  about  Lfg 
horns  having  a  range  for  two  hours.  He-sq^s 

I  take  your  valuable  paper  and  ggS'jS  Sijat 
deal  of  information  from  it.  I  woubJ  like  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  You  say  a-greatdeal 
about  feeding  bone  meal  to  poultry;;  ougit  I 
to  teed  green  bone  or  dry  bone?     .    '  ou 

St.. mid  the  lean  meat  fed  to  poultty'be 
COokeovjind  led  in  big  pieces  or  chopped  fine'' 

I  have  Leghorn  hens;  should  they  not 
thrive  if  I  give  them  free  rairgo  over 'any 
amount  of  land  for  two  hours  in  the  evening? 

It  should  be  the  rule  to  feed  green  bone  in 
preference  to  the  dry,  as  the  green  bone  u 
more  digestible  and  contains  the  natural 
juices.  .  sJjjp 

Meat  may  be  cooked  or  raw,  in  pieces  -aiaJ ' 
enough  to  be  eaten.  In  fact  the  hens  Wyi 
pick  the  meat  to  pieces  themselves  if  it  js 
given  to  them  in  large  pfcees. 

A  range  of  two  hours  for  Leghorns  wiQ  be 
ample  provided  tin  y  are  not  fed  before  going 
on  the  range.  xThc  point  is  to  have  them 
hungry,  so  as  to  make  thern  work.  A  full 
meal  may  be  given  at  night,  but  the  morning 
meal  should  be  only  oue-third  enough'.  Never 
feed  at  noon.   ^ 

GAPES  ON  OLD  FARMS. 

Capes  prevail  on  old  farms  more  than  on 
new  locations,  due  to  the  fouling  of  the  soil 
during  years  of  occupancy.  Chicks  should  be 
kept  on  clean  i  oard  floors,  or  on  new  plots  of 
ground,  the  object  being  to  avoid  any  location 
that  may  have  been  occupied  by  fowls  or 
chicks  during  any  former  year.  One  of  the 
methods  adopted  uy  those  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful is  to  spade  a  piece  of  ground  and  scat- 
•tera  mixture  of  one  part  salt  and  ten  parts 
air-slacked  lime  on  the  surface,  raking  it  well 
with  a  fine-toothed  rake. 

WARM  WATER  IN  WINTER. 

When  the  hens  come  off  the  roosts  in  the 
morning,  after  being  quiet  over  night,  they 
may  be  qnitc  chilled.  To  drink  ice  cold 
water  only  adds  to  their  discomfort.  To  in- 
vigorate them,  give  a  pan  of  warm  water.and 
give  no  food  for  an  hour,  throwing  a  few  mil- 
let-seeds in  litter,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
work  and  exercise.  They  will  soon  become 
warm,  and  better  prepared  for  their  mornin* 
meal,  which  should  also  be  warm.  Hens  so 
treated  will  lay  more'  eggs,  and  be  less  liable 
to  disease,  as  well  as  requiring  a  smaller 
quantity  of  food  for  their  support. 

We  are  starting  with  this  issue  of  The 
PoUltk y  Keeper  annual  trade  announce- 
ment of  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  of  Peta- 
luma,  Cal.  Their  advertisement  will  be 
found  on  another  page.  These  people  have 
long  been  manufacturing  these  Petaluma  ma- 
chines and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  they  are 
esteemed  most  highly  where  they  are  best 
known.  They  lay  claim  to  superiority  of  ma- 
terial, construction  and  results,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  show  dates  to  back  up  their  claims 
that  they  arc  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  suc- 
cessful hot  air  machines.  They  use  in  build- 
ing these  machines  the  famous  California 
red  wood,  which  is  said  to  possess  special 
merit  for  this  purpose.  They  publish  ahand- 
some  catalogue  which  they  mail  free  to  all 
inquirers,  an  examination  of  which  will  show 
prospective  buyers  they  can  save  them  sev- 
eral dollars  freight  bill  by  theirsystem. which 
is  to  prepay  the  freight  at  the  prices  quoted 
on  their  machines  auywhere  iu  the  United 
States.  Write  them  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
say  that  you  saw  tho  advertisement  iu  our 
paper. 


Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  anv  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Tables,"  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
(Jacobs);or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
■  ested  in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul 
try  raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try KEEPERandtho  "  Illustrator  Quarterly." 
Bead  all  about  it  iu  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  von. 
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E.R.  C  I  BBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer   In   Ferrets,  Guinea  Pins, 
■f.  ILnp-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hares,  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
Camp for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Bees 


160-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  A.MKiticA.v  Bee  Journal  a 

Send  fur  free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  VV.  YORK  &  CO., 

MS  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO- 


A  new  instrument  in  the  musical  line, 
which  car  he  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  First  through  the  mouth- 
piece, whicn  gives  the  sound  of  brass  instru- 
ments and  tine  rones.  Second,  by  singing  or 
speaking  into  the  large  hole  en  the  back, 
iv b  icli  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  is  suited  to 
imitations  of  reed  instruments,  Bag-pipes, 
Punch  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
inpromptii  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  willfur- 
nish  music  for  Home,  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each.  Given  free 
tor  two  3-mon  1  h  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


Incubators. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our  1898  CATALOCUE 
tells  you  all  about  the 
WORLD'SCREATEST  IN- 
CUBATORS and  BROOD- 
ERS. Send  for  one.  All 
Machines  Warranted. 


.  prairie  SLaLe 
;|         IpcabciLor  Co., 


It  will  keep  vnur  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  Tt 
■will  make  young  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  ita  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hen  -.  and  pre^  '  Tits  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
cosU  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.   Iso  other  kind  like  it, 


lav 

LIKE 


CONDITION  POWDER 


Thorpfnro.no  manor  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  iiduily  Shei  idnn's  1'owder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
tins  fall  and  winter  will  ho  lost  when  the  price  foretrps 
i.s  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  "needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
la  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  mail 

Il'yoti  can't  get  it  send  to  us.  Ask  first 

One  pack,  met*  live  Sl.   Large  2-1  b. con SI  .20.  Six  oans 

Exp.  paid.  SV  Sail. |  lo  of  Hi  sT  I'orLTKY  PAf-Klt  sent  flee. 

LS.JOIJNSU.N  &  CO., a!  Custom  liuustsac.  lioston.  ilasa, 


"THEY  CAN'T  BE  BEAT." 


At  any  rate  they  have 
never  buffered  defeat  in 

uUtbu  numerous  IonIh,  trial*  .in. I  rorapet  It  ions  with  the  many  machines  of  the  aame  class. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

atand  for  the  highest  value  known  to  the  incubator  art.  it  takes  a  book  of  '^tspujres  to  tell  all 
'about  them  and  our  larpe  pure-bred  poultry  plant,  poultry  supplies,  etc.     Sent  on  receipt  of - 

ioc  in  stampB.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  Co.  Box  A  15 ,  Quincy.  III. 


Send  your  Birds  to 


F^EBOrjIfl 


•Elegant  Show  Rooms 
•Liberal  Premiums 


F.  B.  Zimmer, 
J  udge, 


If  you  wunt  a  good 


SHOW  j??ECO«J9 


to  t  lie  meeting  of  the  i  'hautauqua  County  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  in  City 
Hall.   December  11)  to  ;ti,  "JS.   Send  for  Premiu m  List. 

H.  D.  Kirkover,  Jr.,  Supt.  P.  R.  Bartram,  Secy  ,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  SUIT  YOU  IN  PRICE  AND  WE 
GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE  YOU  IN  QUALITY. 

What  more  could  we  do?  Our  catalogue  tells  all, 
and  is  devoted  largely  to  practical  matters  pertaining 
tu  poultry  raising.    Has  14S  pages;  mailed  to  any 
address  for  Cc.    No  wild  and  woolly  statements,  toy 
outfits,  nor  prize  package  lots  to 
offer.     Fair  treatment,  prompt 
service  and  full  value  are  what 
we  try  to  give  our  customers,  r 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  47  ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


INCUBATORS 


...THE  GREAT  ESSENTIALS... 

tosuccessfulhatchingare  proper  dlntrlbutlon  and  regulation  ot-heat,  frcHh 
air  and  moUture. 

Pctaluma  Incubators 


are  as  perfect  egg  hatching  machines  as  have  ever  been  invented  They 
are  automatic  in  their  working  and  require  no  special  skill  to  operate 
All  the  fertile  eggs  will  hatch.    We  build  a  first-class  machine,  which  we 
guarantee  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  and  pay  the  freight  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S..    Send  for  free  catalogue  before  you  buy  an  incubator  or  brooder. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

BOX  686,  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


fEVANS) 
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Hens  consume  large  quantities  of  grass  and  other  green  food 
when  they  can  get  it.    They  can't  get  it  in  the  winter  when 
every  green  thing  is  frozen  up.    Our  Vegetable  and  Root 
Cutter  supplies  these  deficiencies.  It  cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
and  vegetables — beets,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
fcv,tn""S|  etc.,  into  fine  pieces  like  angle  worms.  All  fowls,  big  and  little,  eat  them 
easily  and  greedily  and  thrive  upon  them.   They  double  the  egg  crop 
and  make  hens  lay  in  the  middle  of  winter  when  eggs  are  worth  the 
most  money.   Feeding  roots  thus  prepared  saves  50%  of  the  grain  feed. 
They  turn  easy,  cut  fast  and  last  indefinitely.   One  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  in  the  increase  of  eggs  it  will  produce.    Made  in  four  sizes. 

 Price,  $1.  and  up     Leading  poultrymen  and  editors  endorse  it. 

j  Circulars  free.  £VANS  MANuFACtuRiNq  C0.  Dept.  E,  Ypsilanti,  Alien 
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J  Lowest-priced 

first-class 
hatcher  made 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

with  the  simple,  perfect,  self-regulating  i 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


I    Thousands  in  successful  operation 
a*-  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
1 1     percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at 


less  cost,  than  any  other  hatcher. 

The  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raisin fr  poultry  on  a  small  scale  ever 
invented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic,  self-regulating, thorough 
ly  constructed,  fully  guaranteed.   6U  egg  capacity.   Catalogs  free. 
Patentee  and 


•  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  So,^,a"drer  114-122  S.  Gth  St., Quincy,  III.' 

Periodicals  for  the  Poultry  Raiser's  Household 

PART  OF  THEM  FREE 

As  a  strictly  first-class  uenuine  farm  paper,  THE  OHIO  FARMER  stands  at  the  head  Gives 
you  weekly  valuable  knowledge  about  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock,  Poultry,  Bees,  etc. 
All  the  leading  markets  reported  80  columns  weekly,  for  one  dollar  per  annum.  Send  for 
sample  copy  to  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  \Ve  send  The  Ohio  Farmer  and  The 
Poultry  Keeper  both  one  year  for  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  and  in  addition  you  can  have 

FREE  UPON  REQUEST 

At  the  lime  you  send  your  order,  your  choice  of  The  Ywung  People's  Weekly,  one  of  the 
best  illustrated  rel IgiouM^veeklies  for  the  whoTe  family,  eight  to  twelve  pages  (size  of  Youth's 
Companion)  partly  in  mlors  and  beautiful  ax  wel.  as  valuable,  sixty  cents  per  year  or  you  can 
have  The  Four  Poultry  Keeper  Iilu»f  rators,  being  a  poultry  raiser's  library,  covering 
everything  connected  with  successful  poultry  raising  Price,  25  cents  each  Thus  you  can 
have  three  choice  periodicals  for  Al.lO  or  two  periodicals  and  four  valuable  books  for 
Sl.lO.    Address,    The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesbuig,  Pa. 
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CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

A  great  many  persons  whose  fowls  die  from 
roup  attribute  the  cause  to  r.holera,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  diagnose  the  several  diseases. 
'There  are  two  forms  of  so-called  roup,  how- 


of  birds  is  due  to  catarrh  or  croup,  showing  all 
the  symptoms  thereof.  Consumption  is  a  very 
common  disease,  and  it  soon  spreads,  as  the 
germs  are  deposited  over  the  runs,  thus  ren- 
dering every  fowl  liable.  It  may  esist  for  a 
few  weeks  or  last  for  several  months.  The 


peras  in  the  drinking-water,  etc.,  are  about  as 
efficacious  for  fowls  as  for  humans.  In  fact.it 
is  just  as  difficult  to  cure  consumption  in  a 
fowl  as  in  a  human,  which  should  prompt 
every  one  who  finds  any  contagious  disease  in 
his  nock  to  resort  to  heroic  remedies  at  once. 


From  The  Rural  New-Tobker  :  Copyrighted,  1892. 

A  Plymouth  Rock  Capcn. 

ever,  which  are  very  contagions,  and  from 
them  the  term  roup  comes.  The  first  is  diph- 
theria (known  as  "canker"  roup),  and  it 
spreads  rapidly,  owing  to  the  entire  flock 
drinking  from  the  same  vessels  and  eating 
from  the  same  sources.  The  other  is  the  well- 
known  scrofula,  which  is  manifested  by  sores, 
great  lumps  on  the  face,  or  even  ascarbnncles. 
The  hoarse  breathing  and  frequent  suffocation 


From  The  Rural  New-Yorker:  Copyrighted  1892, 
A  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel. 


birds  gradually  waste  away,  dying  off  one  by 
one  until  all  are  gone.  Consumption  of  the 
bowels  mostly  occurs  with  very  young  chicks, 
and  it  sweeps  them  away  rapidly.  The  useof 
remedies  is  of  but  little  avail,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  treat  such  disease  in  the  food  (many 
birds  having  no  appetite);  and  it  is  also  dan- 
gerous and  useless  to  give  medicines  by  hand, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  in  so  doing.  All 
such  remedies,  as  kerosene  in  the  food,  cop- 


and  destroy  all  of  his  birds.  This  may  be  a 
sacrifice,  but  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  them  than 
incur  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  of  some  member 
of  the  family  The  bodies  of  the  birds  should 
be  burnt  or  deeply  buried,  and  unless  every 
square  inch  of  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
birds  is  disinfected  (not  only  once,  but  several 
times)  it  will  be  a  risk  to  procure  new  birds,- 
as  the  germ  of  the  disease  will  be  left  and  the 
disease  appear  agairj . 
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CAPONS  FOR  PROFIT. 

We  have  decided  to  make  this  issue  a  spe- 
cial on  capons,  but  in  doing  so  we  do  not  hes- 
itate tostate  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  any- 
one to  learn  the  operation  "by  book,"  hence 
it  is  better  to  get  instruction  from  some  one, 
even  if  it  costs  something. 

As  an  offset  to  the  above,  however,  TnE 
Poultry  Keeper  has  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  \V.  II.  Wigmore,  012  Rementer 
street,  Philadelphia,  to  teach  our  readers  free 
of  charge.  He  makes  the  instruments  gener- 
ally used  over  the  whole  country,  they  being 


tion  is  performed  early.  It  should  be  per- 
formed before  the  bird  is  three  months  oid. 
It  is  waste  of  time  to  use  small  breeds  and 
6crubs,  as  they  will  only  sell  as  second  class 
stock.  The  largest  capons  are  produced  by 
crossing  a  Dorking  male  with  Brahma  hens. 
The  best  in  quality  are  produced  by  keeping 
the  pullets  of  the  Dorking-Brahma  cross  and 
mating  them  with  an  Indian  Game  male. 
The  capons  so  produced  combine  the  size  of 
the  Brahma,  the  compactness  of  the  Dorking, 
and  the  full  breast  and  juicy  qualities  of  the 


sume  charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks  if  the  brood" 
loses  the  mother  hen,  and  assumes  the  care 
of  all  stray  chicks  that  will  accept  of  its  kind 
offices.  In  the  poultry  yard  they  never  quar- 
rel, and  associate  with  the  hens,  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  the  cockerels  and  cocks. 

THE  FRAME  BEFORE  THE  FAT. 

A  capon  grows  and  fattens  on  a  small  allow- 
ance of  food.  The  first  point  should  be  to  se- 
cure large  frames, and  fatten  them  after  they  are 
fully  matured.  If  the  capon  is  produced  from 
a  large  breed,  it  should  have  plenty  of  time 


mm 


FIGURE  1. 

This  cut  tlinws  plainly  the  method  of  holding  the 
fowl.  One  cord  around  both  wings,  the  other 
around  the  legs  above  the  knee  joints. 


Figure  2  shows  the  fo 
making  the  first  iuc 


the  cheapest  and  best,  and  he  has  invented 
many  new  novelties.  Always  write  him  a  few 
days  in  advance  before  calling.  It  may  pay 
you  to  visit  Philadelphia  and  be  instructed. 
Remember,  no  charge  to  Poultry  Keeper 
readers,  as  we  have  arranged  that  portion  of 
the  business. 

DO  CAPONS  PAY  ? 

It  depends  on  circumstances.  We  helieve 
that  the  most  money  is  made  l>y  sellingchicks 
when  they  are  young,  hut  if  the,  cockerels 
must  be  kept  they  should  be  caponized.  Each 
year  the  call  for  capons  becomes  greater.  This 
is  cine  to  the  fact  that  people  are  becoming  ed- 
ucated to  the  enjoyment  of  the  luxury.  Look- 
ing over  the  wholesale  quotations  of  all  the 
large  cities  last  April,  showed  that  large  and 
choice  capons  sold,  dressed,  at  twenty-two 
cents  per  pound,  while  mixed  lots  brought 
eighteen  cents  per  pound.  What  are  termed 
"slips"  (cockerels  or  cocks  that  have  been  im- 


Game.  Other  good  crosses  may  he  made  by 
the  use  of  Houdan  males  with  Brahma, 
Cochin,  or  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  or  the  Dork- 
ing or  Indian  Game, may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  Houdan.  The  hen  should  always  be 
large.  The  form  and  quality  are  mostly  de- 
rived from  the  sire. 

STIR  UP  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

There  are  improved  instruments  (such  as 
the  Wigmore)  adapted  for  caponizing,  and 
some  practice  in  the  use  of  these  is  necessary 
to  become  skillful.  Beginners  should  first 
experiment  with  a  dead  fowl,  dissecting  it 
completely,  so  as  to  well  understand  all  that 
pertains  to  the  operation.  One  person  in  a 
neighborhood  might  take  lessons  of  some  ex- 
pert and  perform  the  operation  for  a  small 
fee.  Farmers  would  be  induced  to  raise  more 
poultry  in  order  to  supply  capons,  while  the 
production  of  capons  would  lead  to  the  use  of 
better  breeds.   Operators  find  plenty  of  work, 


FIGURE  2. 

wl  in  position  and  the  operator  in  the  act  of 
ision. 

for  growth—  about  twelve  months— for  every 
pound  is  valuable.  The  food  should  be  nour- 
ishing, but  not  fattening.  Corn  is  unneces- 
sary until  near  the  time  of  fattening.  Wheat, 
oats,  pounded  bone,  meat,  milk  and  green, 
food,  all  that  it  can  eat,  twice  a  day,  will 
prove  sufficient  to  push  the  capons  rapidly  ia 
growth.  Three  weeks  before  selling  put  the 
capons  in  a  small  yard  (not  too  crowded)  aud 
feed  them  three  times  a  day,  giving  plenty  of 
corn,  and  also  a  variety  of  other  food.  One 
of  the  best  preparations  for  fattening  capons 
is  corn  meal  and  ground  oats,  equal  parts, add- 
ing half  a  pound  of  crude  tallow  to  every 
quart  of  the  mixture.  Moisten  the  whole 
with  skimmed  milk  or  boiling  water  and  sea- 
son with  salt. 

OTHER  CAPON  COMBINATIONS. 

Buyers  are  not  so  particular  about  the  color 
of  the  legs  and  skin  of  the  capon  as  they  are 
of  size  and  attractive  appearance,  in  other  re- 


FIGURE  ?. 

perfectly  caponized)  sold  at  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  cents  per  pound.  Cockerels  and 
cocks  sold  at  the  same  time  for  from  six  to 
eight  cents  per  pound.  A  capon  will,  there- 
fore, bring  three  times  as  much  per  ponnd  as 
a  cock  and  some  seasons  capons  may  sell  for 
thirty  cents  per  pound  while  cocks  will  bring 
only  five  cents.  As  capons  grow  to  a  much 
largersize  than  cocks  they  may,  if  well  hied, 
be  made  to  attain  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  each.  A  capon  of  such  weight  will 
sell  for  several  .dollars,  while  a  cock  will  not 
bring  over  fifty  cents.  Yet  it  costs  just  as 
mucli  to  raise  cocks  as  it  does  to  raise  capons. 

NO  ROOM  FOR  SCRUBS. 

The  breed  is  to  be  considered  when  raising 
-.apons.  Quality  and  size  are  both  desirable. 
A  oapon  will  not  develop  a  comb  if  theopera- 


and  make  profitable  wages,  at  a  charge  offive 
cents  per  fowl  in  one  section  of  New  Jersey, 
supplying  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
markets  with  large  numbers  of  capons. 
CAPONS  AS  BROODERS, 
Capons  can  be  made  serviceable  as  nurses. 
A  capon  becomes  a  hen  in  disposition,  itnever 
crows,  its  comb  shrivels  up,  audit  assumes 
somewhat  the  shape  of  alien.  It  will  take 
charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks,  "clucking"  to 
them,  and  scratching  tor  them  until  the 
chicks  are  nearly  grown.  They  hover  the 
chicks  carefully  at  night,  and  never  wean 
them  at  all,  so  they  can  remain  nntil  they 
voluntarily  leave  the  capon.  .Some  poultry 
men,  who  make  a  specialty  of  capons,  hatch 
chicks  in  incubators  and  give  them  to  capons 
to  be  brooded.     A  capon  will  voluntarily  as- 


'figure  4 

snects,  yet  a  yellow  leg  capon  holds  an  advan- 
tage. Yellow  legs  may  be  secured  by  using 
Plymouth  Bock  males  on  pullets  that  have 
been  produced  by  mating  a  Dorking  male  and 
a  Brahma  hen.  Such  a  capon  will  be  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  will  always  bring  a  good 
price.  Bight  Brahma  males  are  also  mated 
with  Cochin  hens,  in  order  to  secure  extra 
large  capons,  but  they  do  not  have  that  full 
breast  which  is  imparted  by  the  Houdan, 
Dorking  or  Game.  If  the  color  of  the  legs  is 
of  no  consequence,  the  Houdan  male  and 
Langshan  hen  produce  excellent  capons  when 
mated. 

DO  AWAY  WITH  DEAD-HEADS- 

The  comparison  of  a  capon  with  a  cock  of 
the  same  breeding  will  show  that  where  a 
cock  reaches  ten  pounds'  weight  in  a  certain 
period  of  time  the  capon  will  weigh  one-third 
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more,  and  the  difference  in  price  is  three  or 
four  times  as  much.  If,  instead  of  keeping 
the  yards  full  of  useless  and  unprofitable 
cockerels,  caponizing  was  resorted  to,  there 
would  be  a  greater  desire  to  have  more  cock- 
erels hatched  than  pullets.  By  keeping  good 
breeds  neighbors  may  be  induced  to  use  the 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes.  Then  the  sur- 
plus cockerels  may  be  bought  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance, as  they  will  prefer  to  keep  the  pu  lets 
for  their  own  use.  By  then  providing  the 
neighbors  with  pure-bred  males  every  season, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  eggs 
for  hatching  capons.     It  pays  one  to  go  to  an 


a  capon  is  its  head.  It  does  not  look  like  the 
head  of  a  hen  or  of  a  rooster,  but  like  that  of 
a  capon,  and  nothing  else.  There  is  nothing 
fierce  or  energetic  about  it,  but  has  rather  a 
sneaking,  lifeless  expression.  The  comb  and 
wattles  are  undeveloped,  and  the  head  has 
nothing  bntfine,  hairy  feathers  growingon  it. 
To  bring  out  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
capon  more  strikingly,  we  also  show  the 
drawing  of  a  cockerel  of  about  the  same  age, 
which  we  found  in  the  Washington  Market 
in  this  city.  This  bird  is  also  a  Plymouth 
Bock.    It  is  smaller,  poorer  and  inferior  in 


THE  OPERATION  OF  CAPOXIZIXG. 

The  old  method,  which  required  a  horse- 
hair, skill  and  patience,  has  now  been  super, 
ceded  by  the  improved  instruments,  which 
are  so  simple,  and  operate  so  easiiy,  as  not 
only  to  permit  of  their  being  sold  at  less  than 
former  prices,  but  a  novice  can  soon  learn. 
At  our  request  Mr.  Wigmore  kindly  loans  us 
the  cuts,  and  describes  the  methods,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  would  here  state  that  the  following  il- 
lustrations were  not  drawn  and  engraved,  but 
they  were  photographed  from  a  live  cockered 


FIGURE  5. 

expert  and  learn  how  to  operate,  yet  many 
learn  from  the  directions  sent  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  instruments  by  practicing  on  a 
few  cockerels.  In  France  both  the  cockerels 
and  pullets  are  operated  upon,  but  in  this 
country  the  pullets  receive  but  little  notice. 

THE  COCK  AND  CAPON". 

Elsewhere  we  illustrate  a  pair  of  Dorkings 
and  a  Dorking  capon.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  cock  and  the  capon  is  very  marked, 
being  fully  as  mucli  so  as  with  the  bull  and 
the  steer.  The  illustrations  are  given  for 
comparison. 

DRESSED  COCK  AXD   DRESSED  CAPON". 

We  also  present  a  cut  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dressed  capon  and  a  dressed 
cock,  both  appearing  just  as  they  should  be 
picked  for  market.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the 
wings,  just  above  the  thighs,  etc.,  of  the  ca- 
pon, are  not  devoid  of  feathers,  while  the 
cock  is  clean  except  the  head.    .Notice,  also, 


every  way  to  the  capon.  The  capon  was 
roasted  and  eaten.  We  compared  it  with  a 
pure  bred  rooster,  well  fattened  and  in  good 
condition.  The  breed  selected  is  noted  for 
its  large  proportion  of  breast  meat,  yet  the 
capon  exceeded  it  in  this  respect  by  at  least 
fifteen  per  cent.  The  amount  of  fat  on  the 
capon  was  astonishing — we  all  remarked  the 
difference  in  the  two  gravy  dishes.  The  flesh 
was  of  excellent  flavor,  all  pronouncing  it  'the 
bestchicken  meat '  they  had  ever  tasted." 

MR.  WHEELER'S  EXPERIMENTS. 

At  one  of  the  Xew  York  shows  we  ex- 
amined some  live  capons  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  following  are 
the  crosses  made,  and  the  weights.  The  pure- 
bred Light  Brahmas  were  given  no  water  at 
all,  but  were  allowed  all  the  skim  milk  they 
could  drink  : 

Four  Light  Brahma  capons  were  the  first 


FIGURE  6. 

and  the  hands  shown  are  my  own,  besides 
there  was  not  a  feather  plucked  from  this, 
bird's  side.  I  generally  bare  enough  of  the 
flesh  by  wetting  the  feathers  and  turning 
them  under  as  a  man  would  in  twisting  his. 
moustache.  Figures  6  and  7  are  photographs 
of  a  dead  cockerel.  Each  and  every  piece  of 
my  set  is  entirely  new  and  original  with  my- 
self. Any  scoop  twister  without  patented 
June  22,  1886,  stamped  on  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment. 

"First  have  a  narrow  table,  box  or  barrel  so. 
you  can  move  it  around  and  get  the  sun  on 
the  fowl  in  any  position  you  wish,  as  the  sun 
is  a  great  help  to  a  learner.  Lay  the  fowl 
upon  its  left  side.  Wrap  the  cord  twice 
around  the  bird's  legs  above  the  knees.  With 
one  wrap  they  are  liable  to  kick  themselves, 
out  of  the  loop.  Thisstyle  hooks  enables  you 
to  make  a  slip-loop  quickly.  The  other  cord 
put  once  around  his  wings.  The  opposite 
ends  of  the  cords  attach  to  a  half  brick  or  a 
weight  of  some  kind,  then  let  them  hang 
down  over  the  sidesof  the  table  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1  ;  by  this  means  you  have  them  secure. 

"Wet  the  bird's  side  and  feathers  with  cold 
water  to  prevent  bleeding,  and  it  will  also, 
make  thefeathers  stay  where  you  want  them, 
by  twisting  them  under  as  a  man  would  his 
moustache.  This  will  enable  you  to  perform 
the  operation  without  pulling  a  feather.  Pull 


FIGURE  7. 

the  large  comb  of  the  cock,  and  the  small 
comb  of  the  capon,  as  well  as  the  plump  ap- 
pearance of  the  capon,  the  body,  breast,  thighs, 
etc.,  being  full.  We  are  indebted  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorhtr  for  the  use  of  the  cut,  and 
the  party  who  sent  the  capon  to  the  journal 
wrote  that  he  caponized  the  bird  late,  and 
could  not  send  as  large  a  capon  as  he  desired, 
the  one  shown  here  being  hatched  June  8th 
and  caponized  the  middle  of  August.  Regard- 
ing the  cuts  which  we  give,  the  editor  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  says :  "  We  have  had  a 
;areful  picture  of  this  capon  made.  It  is  the 
first  time  we  have  ever  seen  the  picture  of  a 
;apon.  The  spurs  are  not  developed  as  in  the 
case  of  a  cockerel — they  are  only  stubs.  The 
comb  and  wattles  aTe  also  undeveloped, while 
the  plumage  is  very  brilliant  and  profuse. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  thing  about 


lot.  They  had  no  water  to  drink,  being  al- 
lowed skim  milk.  Ages  from  six  and  a  half 
to  eight  months.  Weights,  ten  pounds  four 
ounces,  ten  pounds  six  ounces  ten  pounds  ten 
ounces  and  eleven  pounds  seven  ounces. 

Two  capons,  a  cross  of  Indian  Game  and 
Buff  Cochin,  ages  less  than  eight  months. 
Weights  nine  pounds  fourteen  ounces  and 
nine  pounds  and  six  ounces- 
Two  capons,  cross  of  Plymouth  Bocks  and 
Black  Minorca,  age  less  than  eight  months, 
weighed  nine  pounds  seven  ounces,  and  eight 
pounds' three  ounces.  They  were  nice  in 
appearance,  but  the  tall  comb  of  the  Minorcas 
asserted  its  right  to  appear,  hence  they  would 
only  sell  as  "  slips,"  though  really  capons. 

The  above  shows  experiments  with  several 
breeds,  and  the  weights  are  heavy,  especially 
as  the  capons  had  not  been  fatted,  but  only 
fed  for  growth.  They  were  worth  S2. 50  each 
in  market.  The  Plymouth  Bock  and  Min- 
orca cross  shows  that  breeds  with  such  combs 
as  the  Minorca  are  not  suitbale  as  capons. 


FIGURE  S. 

the  flesh  on  the  side  down  towards  the  hip,  so . 
when  the  operation  is  over  the  hole  between 
the  ribs  will  be  entirely  closed  by  the  skin 
going  back  to  its  place.  Therefore  the  opening 
in  the  skin  will  be  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
above  that  between  the  ribs,  enabling  the 
wound  to  heal  up  in  a  day  or  two.  The  in- 
cision must  be  made  between  the  first  and 
second  rib  about  one-half  inch.  When  you 
are  ready  to  cut  push  the  point  of  the  knife  in 
quickly  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  hold  it 
there  a  second,  as  he  will  work  his  ribs  up 
and  down  j  ust  at  that  moment.  Then  he  will 
become  quiet,  increase  the  cut  one-half  inch. 
Lay  the  knife  down,  keeping  the  skin  in 
place  with  the  left  hand.  Now  you  are  ready 
for  the  spreader.    See  Fig.  3. 

"Take  the  spreader  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger,  press  it  until  the  two  ends  come 
together.  Then  insert  the  hooked  ends  in 
the  incision  with  the  spring  ends  towards 
the  bird's  feet.  Jvowturn  the  spring  part  to- 
wards the  bird's  back,  making  sure  to  have 
the   hooks    between  the  ribs.    Hold  the 
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spreader  in  position  with  fhc-lefthand.  Take 
'Hp  the  knife  again.    See  Fig.  4. 

"In crease  the  opening  by  cutting  toward  the 
backbone,  and  forward  on  a  line  between  the 
ribs,  until  it  is  large  nough  to  admit  the  free 
passage  of  the  scoop  twister.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  go  too  near  the  backhone.  After 
a  little  practice  yon  will  oe  able  to  do  this  cut- 
ting and  draw  little  or  no  blood  by  cutting  on 
a  line  with  the  veins  instead  of  crossing  them. 
Should  they  bleed  much  wine  it  off  with  a 
damp  rag  or  small  sponge  before  yon  tear  open 
the  thin  skin.  Otherwise  the  blood  will  run 
in  on  the  testicles  and  make  the  lower  one 
harder  to  find.  Take  up  the  scoop  twister. 
-Sec  Fig.  5. 

"With  the  hook  end  tear  open  the  thin  skin 
until  you  have  the  right  testicle  well  in  view, 
and  plenty  large  enough  to  press  the  scoop 
twister  through. 


"This  hook  must  be  used  with  care  or  you 
may  puncture  an  artery  or  the  bowels. 

"  Take  tne  probe  in  your  left  hand.  With 
the  ring  handle  push  the  bowels  aside,  and 
just  below  you  will  see  the  left  testicle.  In- 
troduce the  scoop  twister  with  your  right 
hand  (see  Fig.  6)  catching  the  lower  or  left 
testicle  endways  in  the  scoop  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7. 

"  Gently  shake  it  to  get  it  all  in,  and  make 
the  spermatic  cord  settle  well  down  in  the 
slot.  Then  begin  to  twist  the  testicle,  off.  At. 
this  point  learners  will  tind  the  probe  very 
valuable  for  keeping  the  testicles  in  the  scoop, 
as  it  sometimes  slips  out,  also  for  preventing 
the  bowels  being  twisted  up  by  the  scoop.  A 
number  of  these  difficulties  disappear  with  a 
little  practice.  An  experienced  person  will 
find  little  or  no  use  for  the  probe. 

"Now,  remove  the  right  or  upper  testicle. 
See  Fig.  8. 

"  Same  as  the  left.  Both  testicles  are  shown 
in  Figs.  7  and  8,  to  give  you  their  exact  po- 
sition. The  left  testicle  should  always  be 
taken  out  first,  as  it  is  the  hardest  to  remove. 
If  you  remove  the  right  one  first  and  cause 
the  bird  to  bleed,  it  will  run  over  the  lower 
one,  then  you  cannot  see  it  as  well,  and  will 
have  much  more  trouble  in  getting  it  out. 
But  when  the  left  one  is  out  it  will  not  be 
over  ten  seconds  before  you  have  the  right 
one  out-  I  find  most  beginners  want  to  re- 
movd  the  upper  one  first.  They  say  they 
have  a  better  view  when  the  right  one  is  out 
of  the  way,  but  that  is  only  an  excuse. 

"Many  people  like  to  do  the  easiest  part  first 
therefore,  I  insist  011  the  lower  one  being  re- 
moved first. 

"If  you  should  leave  a  small  piece  in  by  not 
getting  it  all  in  the  scoop  properly,  put  the 
scoop  in  again  and  catch  it  in  the  slot,  even 
if  it  is  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  as  these 
are  the  pieces  that  produce  slips. 

"If  the.  testicle  is  very  large, which  you  will 
find  is  tin'  case  with  a  four-months'  old  Leg- 
horn, take  the  scoop  full  out,  then  go  after 
the  balance  until  yon  have  it  entirely  out. 

"  If  you  cause  much  blood  to  (low,  spoon  it 
out  with  the  scoop  twister.  The  next  day 
after  the  operation  if  you  find  they  have  a 
windy  swelling,  just  run  a  darning  needle 
through  the  skin  and  it  will  all  escape. 
Sometimes  I  just  let  them  go  and  they  come 
all  right  themselves. 

"If  you  should  cut  an  artery  in  the  oper- 
ation, they  are  just  as  good  fur  food  as  if  they 

had  been  bled  in  the  neck.  If  all  right  after 
the  operation  they  generally  have  a  passage. 

"Most  every  writeron  capons  says  it  is  more 
humane  to  twist  than  to  cut  their  testicles  oft". 
Cockerels  can  be  caponi/ed  at  any  aye,  but 
the  older  the  more  liable  they  are  to  bleed  to 
death. 

"The  heaviest  and  largest  capons  are  pro- 
duced by  crossing  a  Dorking  cock  on  Brahma 
Or  Cochin  hens.  The  largest,  with  two  suc- 
cessive crosses,  is  to  mate  a  Houdan  cock  with 
Brahma,  Cochin  or  LangShan  hens,  and  then 
mate  t be  pul lets  of  t be  cross  with  Plymouth 
Bock  cockerels,  which  gives  yellow  legs  and 
skin.    A  strong,  large  Bit  Game  cock,  mated 


with  Brahmas,  or  any  of  the  pullets  of  the, 
above  crosses,  make  not  only  a  fair  sized 
capon,  but  one  that  excels  in  meat  on  the 
breast.  A  Brahma  cock  on  Cochin  uens  is 
also  excellent,  while  Plymouth  Kock  cocks 
on  Brahmas  or  Cochins  makes  a  line  capon. 
Avoid  such  breeds  as  Leghorns,  Mam  burgs, 
Black  Spanish  or  Polish  for  capons.  The 
Wyandotte  may  be  used  on  large,  coarse 
hens,  however,  whenever  desired. 

".Mr.  Wigmore,  inldescribing  Fig.  9,  which 
is  intended  as  a  hoard  for  holding  the  bird, 
says  that  A  is  a  stap  e  to  slide  over  the  bird's 
wings,  with  two  lugs  on,  about  one,  inch  from 
the  points,  to  prevent  forcing  the  wings  too 
close  together,  which  would  be  the  case  with- 
out them.  The  bar  crossing  the  staple  in  the 
middle  enables  you  to  use  the  upper  part  for  a 
handle.  One  point  is  longer  than  the  other, 
to  make  its  introduction  into  the  board  much 
easier.  With  seven  holes  in  the  board  it  will 
take  any  size  bird.  B  is  a  strap  loop,  with  a 
pin  across  the  top,  to  prevent  the  strap  from 
falling  through  the  board  when  not  in  use. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  strap  is  a  weight  (C) 
for  keeping  the  feet  down." 

The  only  instruments  used  are  a  knife, 
probe  and  scoop,  the  scoop  being  the  one  that 
does  the  work,  as  it  not  only  catches  and 
holds  the  testicles,  but  takes  them  out,  as 
well  as  avoiding  injury  in  any  manner.  Mr. 
Wigmore's  instruments  have  received  pre- 
miums wherever  shown,  both  for  simplicity, 
efficiency  and  low  prices  at  which  they  can 
•be  manufactured  and  sold. 

En  order  to  give  you  all  the  points  briefly, 
we  have  decided  to  present  the  whole  subject 
in  numbered  paragraphs,  for  easy  reference, 
and  head  it : 

CAPONS  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

1.  Capons  frequently  sell  at  from  20  to  30 
cents  per  pound,  while  roosters  bring  only 
six  cents  per  pound  ;  hence,  by  caponizing  a 
male,  you  add  more  weight  and  quadruple  the 
pri  ces. 

2.  If  you  hatch  eggs  in  an  incubator  give 
the  chicks  to  a  capon  to  "mother"  them. 
Flace  the  chicks  under  him  at  night,  and  he 
will  at  once  take  charge  of  them,  "  cluck- 
ing" like  a  hen,  as  well  as  scratching  for 
them,  and  neverinjuring  them  by  trampling. 
He  will  never  wean  them  like  a  hen,  but  the 
chicks  remain  until  they  voluntarily  leave. 

3.  "Slips"  are  capons  on  which  the  opera- 
tion has  been  imperfect. 

4.  Prices  of  caponsare  graded 
as  follows  :  Capons,  large,  per 
pound,  25cts.;  medium  weights, 
22  cents  ;  small,  19  cents;  slips, 
18  cents.  Some  times  the  prices 
are  lower  or  higher.  These 
prices  are  only  given  as  an 
example,  for  comparison. 

5.  The  demand  for  capons 
begins  about  Christmas,  prices 
for  large  ones  generally  being 
about  20  cents  per  pound,  but 
in  April  prices  often  reach  30 

-cents  per  pound.  There  is  a  de- 
maud  for  them,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  entire  year. 

6.  They  are  very  quiet,  taking 
on  the  disposition  of  a  hen, 
never  quarreling,  and  may  be 
confined  in  a  yard,  being  con- 
tented, as  they  have  no  jeal- 
ousies and  grow  and  fatten 
rapidly,  and  a  large  number 
may  be  together.  We  have  seen 
100  in  a  yard,  but  50are  enough 
together- 

7.  The  capons  of  one  year 
may  be  made  to  take  care  of  the 
young  chicks  for  next  year's 
capans. 

8.  The  capon  is  to  the  cock 
v  hat  the  steer  is  to  the  bull,  the 
barrow  to  the  boar,  or  the  weth- 
er to  the  ram.  They  m  ow  larger 
than  cocks,  can  be  kept  at  less 
cost,  and  produce  more  meat  for 
the  food  consumed.  Their  flesh 
is  delicious  and  is  a  delicacy. 


9.  Cockerels  may  be  caponized  when  only 
eight  weeks  old  or  later,  hut  the  sooner  the 
better,  or  before  they  are  three  months  old, 

10.  A  capon's  comb  does  not  grow  like 
that  of  a  cock.  Assoon  as  the  bird  is  capon- 
ized its  comb  shrivels  for  rather,  does  not 
grow),  its  sickle  feathers  are  not  carried  up- 
right, ami  its  appearance  is  more  like  that  of 
a  hen.  In  fact,  it  acts  like  a  hen.  Cockerels 
should  be  caponized  as  soon  as  their  combs 
begin  to  appear,  as  the  buyer  always  examines 
to  see  if  the  capon  has  a  comb.  If  it  has  a 
small  comb  the  buyer  will  suppose  it  is  a  slip, 
as  the  slip  often  shows  some  comb. 

11.  The  usual  price  for  caponizing  in  Xew 
Jersey,  by  experts,  is  from  four  to  six  cents 
per  bird.  An  expert  will  caponize  several 
hundred  in  a  day. 

12.  The  loss  does  not  reach  one  per  cent., 
when  properly  done  by  an  expert,  and  the 
slips  do  not  exceed  five  per  cent. 

13.  It  will  pay  those  living  in  a  neighbor- 
hood to  send  one  oftheir  number  toan  expert 
to  be  instructed  free  of  charge,  so  as  to  teach 
others. 

14.  Practice  on  a  dead  bird,  four  months 
old,  or  over,  first  scalding  the  feathers  off. 
Study  the  anatomy  of  the  bird,  and  aim  to 
learn  all  that  is  required  before  practicing  on 
a  live  one.    Avoid  cruelty. 

15.  The  operation  does  not  seem  to  be  pain- 
ful. When  it  is  over  the  bird  goes  to  picking 
and  feeding  as  though  unconcerned. 

16.  Always  coop  the  bird,  and  withhold 
food  for  thirty  six  hours,  before  operating. 
By  so  doing  the  intestines  will  be  empty, 
there  will  be  less  liability  of  injury,  and  you 
will  have  more  room  for  the  use  of  your  in- 
struments. 

17.  The  old  time  horse  hair  loop  is  still 
used  by  some,  but  the  newer  and  improved  in- 
strument now  dispense  with  the  loop,  which 
was  so  difficult  to  some  beginners. 

18.  A  capon  should  be  given  plenty  of  time 
to  grow,  and  a  full  year  is  not  too  much. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  large  capons  sell  best, 

19.  Use  incubators,  give  the  chicks  to  ca- 
pons to  care  for  them,  sell  the  pullets  and 
keep  the  cockerels.  Or,  you  cau  use  brooders. 
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20.  Raising  capons  make  a  curions  change 
in  your  snrplas,  for,  instead  of  selling  the 
males,  you  sell  the  females. 

21.  T*  get  good  eggs,  of  the  Tight  Dreed, 
raise  some  Dorkings,  Indian  Games  and 
Houdans.  Distribute  your  males  among 
your  neighbors  for  breeding  purposes,  tbey  to 
keep  the  males  until  you  .demaud  them- 
Bargain  with  your  neighbor  to  buy  all  his 
cockerels,  he  to  keep  the  pullets.  Give  each 
neighbor  a  cockerel  of  a  different  breed  each 
year.  It  will  pay  you  to  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself  in  this  matter. 

22.  Always  use  large  hens.such  as  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans,  Wyau- 
dottes  or  White  Wonders. 

23.  It  is  useless  to  caponize  small  breeds. 


Dorking  male  with  a  Light  Brahma  hen.  For 
quality  (and  fair  size)  cross  the  Indian  Game 
ma'e  on  Langshan  hens.  For  extra  size,  and 
extra  quality  cross  the  Indian  Game  on  pul- 
lets or  hens  of  the  Dorking— Brahma  cross. 

34.  The  following  breeds  should  be  chosen 
from  which  to  select  males. — Colored  Dork- 
ings, Grey  Dorkings,  Indian  Game,  Houdan, 
Langshan  aud  White  Wonder. 

35.  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Plymouth 
Bocks  give  size  and  hardiness,  but  they  have 
too  much  ked  on  the  breast  which  is  not  well 
covered  with  meat.  But  the  hens  may  be 
from  those  breeds, 

36.  Hardiness  of  parents  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point. 

37.  Color  of  plumage,  skin  or  legs  are  not 


nine  and  a  half  ;  Wyandottes,  eight  and  a- 
half;  Dominiques. eight  aud  a  half;  Houdans, . 
seven  ;  and  the  Indian- Game,  nine  pounds- 
Capons- weight  two  or  three  pounds  more  than 
cocks. 

46.  In  France  the  pullets  are  also  operated, 
upon,  and  are  called  Povlard.es,  but  in  this- 
country  the  pullets  are  exempt. 

47.  Turkeys.geese  and  ducks  may  becapon- 
ized,  but  special  instruments  are  required  for 
that  purpose. 

4S  Size,  quality  and  getting  into  market  in 
good  condition  are  important.  The  breed  is- 
the  first  point.  If  you  "  don't  believe  there 
anything  in  the  breed"  don't  try  capons,  as 
they  will  not  pay  you  with  common  fowls. 

49.  At  the  recent  New  York  show  Light 
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Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Bantams,  or  common 
fowls  will  not  pay  as  capons- 

24.  A  grand  capon  is  produced  by  a  Colored 
Dorking  cock  and  a  Brahma  or  Cochin  hen. 
Keep  the  pullets  of  the  cross,  and  mate  them 
the  next  year  with  a  Houdan  or  Indian  Game 
male.  The  White  Wonder  is  also  excellent 
to  use  in  the  rotation. 

25.  Don't  breed  for  yellow  legs  only.  Legs 
are  not  the  most  desirable  part  of  a  capon. 
Breast  meat  and  large  size  are  the  main  points. 

26.  Langshan  hens  make  a  good  founda- 
tion for  choice  birds.  Use  the  Black  Lang- 
shans. 

27.  Kill  by  striking  the  bird  in  the  throat, 
cutting  the  arteries  near  the  base  of  the  brain. 

28.  A  capon  must  always  be  dry  picked, 
and  clean,  notsralded,  though  they  are  some- 
times sold  alive. 

29.  When  you  pick  them  leave  the  feathers 
on  the  head,  and  also  three  inches  of  the 
feathers  on,  from  the  head  back  on  the  neck, 
and  about  two  inches  of  the  feathers  on  the 
legs,  from  the  knees  up.  The  quill  feathers 
are  also  left  on  the  wings,  as  well  as  the  tail 
feathers.  This  is  done  that  customers  may 
examine  them,  to  distinguish  them  from 
cocks.    The  body  is  picked  clean. 

30.  A  cock  that  will  weigh  teu  pounds  will 
weigh  twelve  or  fourteen  if  a  capon.  The 
cock  will  sell  foronly  ■  60  cents,  but  the  capon 
may  bring  three  dollars,  yet  the  cost  will  be 
no  more  for  a  capon. 

31.  Always  hatch  your  capons  as  early  as 
you  can. 

32.  They  sell  on  sight.  Any  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  get  them,  and  will  want  more. 

33.  Forsize  and  quality  cross  the  colored 
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important. 

3S.  Don't  try  to  fatten  them  until  about  a 
month  before  selling.  Keep  them  groxcing. 
Fresh  gronnd  bone,  bran  (scalded)  and  green 
food  is  better  than  corn  for  groxcing  birds. 

39.  When  fattening,  confine  them  in  yards, 
not  in  eoops,  and  keep  fifty  together. 

40.  When  fattening,  feed  three  times  a 
day,  on  a  variety,  using  plenty  of  corn  and 
wheat    Make  them  as  heavy  as  yon  can. 

41.  Wyandottes  and  Pit  Games  make  good 
capons,  but  they  are  rather  small. 

42.  The  Pit  Games  always  produce  capons 
of  fine  quality,  but  they  are  not  as  easily 
raised  as  the  hardy  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Plym- 
outh Bocks,  and  Langshans. 

43.  An  Indian  Game  male  will  weigh 
twelve  pounds.    They  do  not  look  to  weigh 

.more  than  nine  pounds,  but  they  pull  down 
the  scales.  For  breast  meat,  and  quality  of 
flesh,  they  stand  first.  For.  compactness  of 
body,  -weight  and  quality  the  Dorking  and 
Houdan  stand  high,  They  have  five  toes  on 
each  foot,  which  advertise  the  quality  on  the 
stalls.  We  illustrate  the  Indian  Game  in 
this  issue. 

44.  Railroad  fare  to  a  point  where  you  can 
be  taught  is  but  a  small  sum  compared  with 
the  knowledge  gained,  as  100  capons  will  pay 
more  than  300  hens,  or  500  roosters,  yet  the 
cost  is  much  less  for  the  100  capons. 

45.  The  followingare  the  Standard  weights 
of  the  cocks  of  each  breed  :  Light  Brahmas, 
twelve  pounds  ;  Dark  Brahmas. eleven  ;  Coch- 
ins, eleven  ;  Javas,  ten  ;  Colored  Dorkings, 
nine  and  a  half;  Grey  Dorkings,  eight  ; 
White  Dorkings,  seven  and  a  half;  Langs- 
hans, nine  and  a  half;   Plymouth  Rocks, 


Brahma  capons,  from  six  and  a  half  to  eight: 
months  old,  weighed  from  ten  pounds  four- 
ounces  to  eleven  pounds  seven  ounces.  Indian 
Game  male  crossed  on  Buff  Cochin  hens  pro- 
duced capons, less  than  eight  months  old. which 
weighed  nine  pounds  six  ounces  and  nine- 
pounds  fourteen  ounces.  A  cross  of  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Minorca  -weighed  eight  pounds- 
three  ounces  and  nine  pounds  seven  ounces. 

In  presenting  the  above  we  have  done  so  by 
request-  Lf  you  have  an  inquiry  to  make  en- 
deavor to  find  an  answer  in  the  above  sum- 
mary, and'  if  it  is  not  given  then  write  us. 
We  believe  the  whole  matter  is  placed  before- 
you  in  a  brief  and  plain  way.  This  issue  may 
be  the  means  of  putting  you  on  a  new  road  to- 
profit.  That  is  what  we  are  aiming  to  do — 
benefit  you.  Every  number  must  be  worth  a 
year's  subscription,  is  our  motto. 

Take  our  advice,  and — save  this  nximber* 


A  DOEKIXG  CAPCX. 


4oS 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


December  15,  1898 


SOME  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 

A  Jersey  City  reader  sends  us  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions which  we  have  fully  answered  recently, 
but  as  he  lias  just  commenced,  having  had 
only  two  copies  of  the  paper,  he  may  not  be 
aware  of  what  he  has  missed  all  this  time. 
He  says: 

Being  an  amateur  poultry  breeder.and  being 
desirous  of  learning  all  I  can,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  asking  you  for  information. 

Kindly  let  me  know  of  your  way  of  getting 
hens  broody,  as  I  saw  something  about  it  in 
one  of  your  numbers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  would  like  to  get  mine  to  sit 
early  this  year. 

Would  you  start  to  force  Barred  Plymouth 
Bock  puilcts  to  lay?  They  are  about  six 
months  old,  and  let  me  know  how  to  feed  for 
eggs. 

Kindly  describe  the  scheme  of  using  a  tur- 
key for  an  incubator,  and  give  me  full  partic- 
ulars as  to  the  care,  feed  and  the  age  of  tur- 
keys- 

How  should  green  bone  be  fed  and  in  what 
quantity  to  pullets  ? 

Does  a  foul  feather  or  two  in  a  Barred 
Plymouth  Bock  denote  that  it  is  not  0  thor- 
oughbred ?  The  feathers  were  half  black  and 
half  barred,  otherwise  it  is  a  fine  bird  and 
weighs  about  seven  and  one-half  pounds.  It 
was  hatched  in  March,  1S98. 

What  is  the  best  cross  for  broilers  that  grow 
quickly  ? 

I  have  bought  a  couple  copies  of  your  paper 
and  I  like  it  very  much. 

The  way  to  make  hens  broody  is  to  feed 
them  on  corn  and  get  them  fat  after  they  be- 
gin to  lay. 

Our  September  issue  contains  seveeral  page8 
on  feeding  for  eggs,  and  is  more  valuable  than 
a  reply  here.  Any  back  number  can  be  had 
for  five  cents. 

Always  force  hens  to  lay — if  you  can.  But 
that  is  something  no  one  can  do  unless  with 
extra  ordinary  care,  as  no  two  hens  are  alike. 

To  make  tt  rkeys  sit  simply  fasten  them  on 
the  nest  and  feed  them  heavily,  but  it  is  best 
to  do  so  after  they  begin  to  lay. 

Graen  cut  bone  is  usually  fed  once  a  day, 
an  ouuee  to  each  fowl. 

A  foul  feather  does  not  indicate  that  a  bird 
is  impure,  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  such. 

We  do  not  advise  crosses  for  broilers. 
Brahmas,  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Bocks 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

It  will  pay  to  get  the  back  numbers  from 
July,  as  there  have  been  special  articles  on 
Lice,  Broilers,  Ducks  and  Feeding  for  Eggs, 
each  issue  being  a  whole  book,  and  it  is 
cheaper  for  each  reader  to  send  five  cents  in 
6tamps  than  for  us  to  re-write  or  reproduce 
what  has  been  given  in  full  only  recently. 


POULTRY  ON  A  CITY  LOT. 

A  correspondent  desires  information  in  re- 
gard  to  raising  fowls  on  a  small  lot,  and  asks  : 

Will  you  please  try  and  publish  in  the  next 
issue  of  your  valuable  paper  a  henhouse  for  a 
city  lot?  The  lot  is  25x100  feet,  and  about 
how  many  chickens  for  a  beginner,and  which 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose? 

If  your  lot  is  25x100  feet,  we  would  suggest 
that  50  feet  of  the  lower  end  be  fenced  off, 
making  a  lot  25x50  feet.  A  house  8x8  feet 
should  accommodate  a  flock  consisting  of  a 
cock  and  ten  hens.  If  25  more  feet  betaken 
np  there  can  be  donblc,  or  changeable  yards, 
each  lot  being  25x25  feet.  Then,  while  the 
hens  are  running  in  one  yard  green  food  may 
he  grown  in  the  other,  and  if  the  house  is  on 
the  line  the  hens  can  be  changed  from  one 
yard  to  t  he  other  occasionally.  Of  the  breeds 
for  a  city  lot  the  Brahmas  are  excellent,  as 
they  do  not  fly.  If  the  fences  are  high  the 
I  .eghorns  will  prove  satisfactory.  Do  not  feed 
too  heavily, but  rather  keep  the  fowls  hungry, 
in  order  to  make  them  exercise  at  scratching. 
Give  them  all  the  feed  they  can  eat  at  night, 
however.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  them 
busy,  and  then  the  size  of  the  yard  is  of  but 
little  consequence.  Onr  "  Illustrator,"  No.  1, 
gives  a  large  number  of  desigus  of  houses. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  BREEDERS. 

A  prominent  breeder,  whose  name  we  with- 
hold for  the  present,  "gives  the  other  side," 
and  says  : 

If  you  get  no  complaints  from  me  it  is  a 
wonder,  for  I  almost  have  reason  to  think  I 
am  the  most  depraved  breeder  on  earth,  and 
but  for  my  experience  in  getting  "case  hard- 
ened "  I  should  surely  give  up.  Some  men, 
or  hoys,  seem  to  think  they  ought  to  get  eggs 
that  will  hatch  full-grown  prize  birds,  with  a 
*10  gold  medal  on  each.  I  received  a  letter  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  customer  who  thought 
strange  that  Wyandotte  chicks  should  hatch 
with  down  on  them  instead  of  feathers,  as 
shown  in  cuts,  Another  party  got  seven 
chicks  from  thirteen  eggs,  and  complained  be- 
cause he  did  not  get  eleven  or  twelve,  as  he 
claimed  the  latter  numbers  were  only  an  ordi- 
nary hatch  with  him.  He  is  a  breeder  (?) 
and  writes  (so  he  says)  for  some  poultry  jour- 
nal. I  lost  no  flesh  over  him.  Another 
party  to  whom  I  sold  a  trio  of  Wyandottes 
last  fall  (he  wrote  me  on  receipt  of  them  that 
he  was  well  pleased )  writes  that  he  gets  no 
chicks  from  their  eggs,  and  claims  they,  the 
fowls,  are  barren.    I  still  weigh  the  same. 

We  have  received  complaints  at  times  and 
always  made  inquiries  of  the  breeders.  We 
find  that  there  are  "  two  sides"  to  all  ques- 
tions, even  when  a  customer  thinks  himself 
"cheated."  In  every  case  the  breeders  have 
kindly  obliged  us  by  replying  to  our  inquiries. 
We  will  say  to  our  readers  that  they  should 
take  into  consideration  the  following: 

A  fair  hatch  from  thirteen  eggs  is  seven,  or 
one  over  half,  though  some  are  Satisfied  with 
five.  No  breeder  can  "guarantee"  every 
egg  to  hatch.  He  knows  no  more  about  them 
than  the  man  in  the  moon,  but  he  should  en. 
deavor  to  send  eggs  from  vigorous  stock.  A 
customer  will  be  lucky  if  he  gets  a  pair  of 
first-class  standard  birds  from  a  sitting  of 
eggs.  Some  breeders  do  not  get  such  a  pair 
from  a  dozen  sittings.  The  customer  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  hen  that  sits  on  the  eggs, and 
her  management  while  on  the  nest.  Some 
customers  do  not  know  good  birds  when  they 
see  them,  and  often  complain  ignorantly. 
The  breeder  must  depend  on  any  statement 
sent  him,  without  being  able  to  verify  ordeny 
it.  Before  complaining  ask  yourself  at  what 
price  you  will  sell  the  chicks,  should  you  re- 
ceive an  order  for  them,  and  compare  the 
value  with  the  cost. 

An  excellent  way  to  settle  such  disputes  is 
for  the  breeder  to  make  an  offer  tothe  custom" 
er  for  the  chicks,  for  if  they  are  worthless 
then  the  customer  will  sell  at  a  low  price.  If 
valuable  he  will  not  sell  at  all.  The  breeder 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 
Every  breeder  who  values  his  reputation 
should  endeavor  to  satisfy  every  customer, 
even  at  a  sacrifice  sometimes. 


»  MATINQS  "  AND  FARMERS. 

Why  should  the  birds  in  the  show  room  be 
one  thing  and  become  something  else  when 
taken  home?  Why  should  prizes  be  given 
for  something  that  is  useless  after  the  show  is 
over?  The  Baltimore  Sun  makes  some  perti- 
nent points  on  this  matter,  saying: 

Many  of  the  pure  bred  varietiesas  exhibited 
in  pairs  or  trios  in  the  shows,  though  they 
may  receive  the  highest  premiums,  will  not 
yield  the  same  finely-marked  progeny.  Peo- 
ple who  buy  the  first  premium  trios  of  any 
parti-colored  breeds  expecting  they  will  be 
able  to  raise  the  same  high  scoring  specimens, 
will  meet  with  disappointment.  Why  is  this 
so?  Becanse  the  Standard  requires  specimens 
that  a  single  mating  cannot  produce-  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  have  two  matings  to 
produce  a  Standard  male  and  female.  The 
males  of  all  breeds  are  more  brightly  colored 
than  the  females.  In  order  to  get  the  beauti- 
ful partridge  penciling  of  the  PartridgeCochin 
female  a  male  is  used  for  breeding  that  would 
never  produce  a  bird  of  his  own  sex  with 
standard  markings. 

What  is  the  use  of  wasting  time  with  such 
methods?  What  has  such  foolish  work  to  do 
with  promoting  the  poultry  industry?  Why 
should  breeders  engage  in  such  idle  work  as 
the  above?    What  is  there  to  gain  by  com- 


pelling a  Partridge  Cochin  to  be  what  on0 
does  not  want  to  he,  and  which  requires  what 
is  termed  "matings"  to  produce  something 
that  is  valueless  after  a  show  is  ended  and  the 
breeders  go  home?  Of  what  value  are  prize 
winners  under  such  circumstances,  and  by 
what  right  can  a  breeder  offer  to  sell  eggs 
from  prize-winners  that  will  not  produce  their 
like?  Is  it  not  a  deception  and  an  injustice 
to  the  unenlightened?  Nothing  has  been  so 
effectual  in  driving  some  breeds  out  of  the 
market  as  the  "  matings."  It  is  the  "  mat- 
ings "that  keep  the  Dark  Brahmas  at  the 
rear,  and  the  "matings"  very  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  Plymouth  Bocks  at  one  time.  Le- 
the next  revision  of  the  Standard  be  for  the 
better.  Let  the  demand  for  breeds  be  en- 
couraged, and  not  hampered  by  that  which 
benefits  no  one  but  serves  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  some  breeds. 

It  is  well  enough  to  exe'aim  that  there  ig 
"  no  conflict  between  fancy  an.d  utility"  but 
as  long  as  "  matings"  make  the  show  birds 
there  is  no  harmony  whatever  between  the 
"  fancy"  fowl  and  the  one  for  market.  The 
breeders  cannot  exist  by  "swapping  birds"  or 
buying  from  one  another  all  the  time.  The 
ground  work  of  success  is  the  utility  bird  on 
the  farm. 


CROSSING  NON  SITTERS. 

We  receive  a  great  many  inquiries  similar 
to  the  following,  which  we  select  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  a  number  of  them.  A 
writer  at  Philadelphia  asks  : 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Pon.TRY 
Keeper  who  have  tried  a  cross  between  a 
Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Hamburg  or  W. 
F.  Black  Spanish,  be  so  kind  as  to  reply 
through  The  Poultry  Keeper  what  success 
they  have  had  with  such  a  cross?" 

The  cross  between  a  Brown  Leghorn  and 
Black  Hamburg  (or  Black  -Spanish)  will  pro- 
duce progeny  strongly  resembling  the  Leg- 
horn, but  with  splashes  of  black.  The.  next 
season,  should  the  crossed  fowls  be  bred  to- 
gether, the  offspring  will  be  largely  black, 
and  another  inbreeding  will  cause  all  sorts 
of  colors  to  crop  out.  Both  the  Leghorns  and 
Hambm-gs  are  non-sitters,  but  a  cross  between 
the  two  produces  sitter's.  Hence  observe  this 
rule — a  crossed  hen  will  always  sit,  whether 
she  be  produced  from  non-sitting  breeds  or 
otherwise. 


HATCHES  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 

The  problem  of  successful  artificial  incuba- 
tion has  been  completely  and  practically 
solved  through  the  inventive  genius  of  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Stahl,  of  Quincy,  111.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  hatchingchickens  by  artificial  means 
has  been  removed  and  the  expense  and  labor 
reduced  almost  to  zero  by  the  Excelsior  Incu- 
bator, which  Mr.  Stahl  invented  and  manu- 
factures. The  Excelsior  Incubator  is  so  sim- 
ple in  its  construction  and  operation,  and  so 
perfectly  automatic  in  its  regulation  of  the 


snpply  of  heat,  moisture  and  fresh  air,  that  it 
practically  runs  itself-  Thousands  of  these 
perfect  hatching  machines  now  in  successful 
operation  in  all  parts  of  the  country  amply 
bear  out  the  claim  of  the  manufacturer,  that 
the  Excelsior  is  the  lowest-priced  first-class  in- 
cubator made. 

Ex-President  Cleveland's  Farm  School,  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  two  of  Mr.  Stahl's  incu- 
bators, the  manager,  Mr.  John  Henry  Yroom, 
having  selected  them  in  preference  to  all 
other  incubators.  Mr.  Stahl  will  gladly  send 
postpaid  an  illustrated  book  on  incubation  to 
anyone  who  writes  for  it  and  mentions  this 
paper. 


December  13,  1898 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


FEEDING  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  reader  at  Waveland,  Fla..  has  a  large 
flock  that  produces  no  eggs.  We  give  his  let- 
ter because  we  desire  onr  readers  to  examine 
it  in  order  that  we  may  point  out  mistakes. 
He  says  : 

I  have  been  keeping  hens  for  three  years 
and  this  is  the  first  year  I  have  had  bad  luck, 
and  if  you  will  please  tell  me  what  ails  them 
I  will  thank  yoa  very  much.  In  the  first 
place  I  keep  my  hen  house  clean  with  lime, 
tobacco  dust  and  carbolic  acid,  and  the  hens 
have  a  range  of  30  acres.  Last  fall  I  raised 
about  30  fine  chicks,  but  after  they  were  half 
grown  they  began  to  get  light  and  just  wasted 
away  to  skin  and  hones.  They  would  drink 
•until  the  water  ran  out  of  their  mouths  :  they 
had  a  yellow  look  in  the  face.  I  have  nine 
pullets  that  lived-  They  are  seven  months 
old  but  have  no  combs  nor  show  any  signs  of 
laying.  I  have  about  20  hens,  under  three 
years  old,  that  all  moulted  a  month  ago,  but 
their  combs  are  all  shrunken  up  and  dark 
looking.  The  hens  have  good  appetites,  but  I 
am  only  giving  them  a  little  wheat  and  bran 
scalded.  I  used  to  give  them  scalded  oats, 
which  may  have  given  them  indigestion. 
Several  people  have  told  me  they  had  the  pip. 
They  all  had  a  hard  mole  under  their  tongue 
and  I  took  it  off.  but  I  had  some  little  chicks 
that  were  so  bad  they  could  not  eat.  Their 
underbill  was  ranch  shorter  than  their  up- 
per. I  had  over  75  chickens  and  have  only 
six  left  now,  hut  I  do  not  caTe  if  I  can  only 
get  my  hens  to  laying.  I  will  be  very  grate- 
ful if  you  can  help  me.  I  have  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn cock  that  two  months  ago  had  a  comb 
nearly  half  as  large  as  my  hand,  and  now  it  is 
all  shrivelled  up  and  he  can  hardly  crow.  He 
pays  no  attention  to  the  hens  only  to  fight 
them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  fed  all  soft  food' 
scalding  the  grains,  and  in  a  warm  climate 
before  winter  begins.  The  trouble  is  too 
much  food,  and  too  much  soft  food.  The 
constant  soft  food  has  caused  enlarged  liver, 
or  liver  disease.  As  long  as  fowls  can  run  on 
grass  they  need  no  help  unless  it  be  very  lit- 
tle. There  is  no  remedy  for  ext .  enie  cases  of 
liver  disease,  but  for  the  fowls  that  are  not 
too  ill  it  would  be  well  to  feed  only  a  mixture 
of  whole  grain — wheat  and  oats — if  they  are 
poor  in  flesh,  with  an  ounce  of  chopped  lean 
meat  for  each  fowl  twice  a  week.  Put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  each 
half  gallon  of  drinking  water  for  a  week. 


INCUBATORS   IN   WARM  CLIMATES. 

A  reader  at  Crowville,  Ga.,  writes  ns  a  let- 
ter making  inquiries  in  regard  to  hatching 
and  raising  chicks  artifically  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate— in  winter.  After  expressing  his  satis- 
faction with  The  Poultry  Keeper  he  de- 
scribes his  experience  with  a  home-made  in- 
cubator, and  writes  as  follows  : 

I  have  received  two  sample  copies  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  like  it  very  much.  It 
is  the  best  poultry  paper  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
have  received  four  sample  copies  of  poultry 
papers  from  other  publishers,  but  send  in  my 
subscription  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

I  received  the  book  which  I  ordered  from 
you  entitled  "The  Poultry  Keener  Illus- 
trator No.  2."  I  read  its  contents  and  found 
it  just  what  I  have  been  looking  forfora  long 
time.  I  had  bought  similar  books  but  had 
never  gained  the  information  wanted  until  I 
received  yours. 

When  1  received  it  I  had  just  commenced 
tomakean  incubator  from  another  formula, 
but  as  I  had  not  done  much  to  it  1  changed  it 
into  one  like  yon  describe.  I  think  that  it 
is  an  easier  way  as  well  as  a  better  one.  I 
now  have  it  nearly  completed. 

Yesterday  a  man,  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience,  came  in  with  incubatoi'S.  He 
remarked,  "That  is  a  good  job.  »  here  did 
you  get  your  formula?"  I  told  him  and  he 
said  that  he  had  taken  The  Poultky 
Keeper  and  liked  it  better  than  any  paper 
he  ever  saw.  He  said  he  thought  that  my  in- 
cubator could  be  used  with  success.  It  is  a 
good  job.  indeed,  and  I  am  considered  a  goorl 
workman.  Jfaclose  fit  is  what  is  wanted  to 
make  an  incubator  it  is  not  wanted  on  this 
one. 

Considering  this  climate  (the  northwest 
cornerof  the  State  of  Georgia)  doyon  think  an 
out-door  brooder  preferable  for  young  chick- 
ens in  winter?  We  have  some  very  warm 
days  in  winter  when  I  think  that  a  brooder 
will  not  be  necessary. 


Would  a  brooder  house  made  with  a  glass 
front,  the  glass  being  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, be  sufficient  for  very  young  chickens 
in  winter  when  the  days  are  warm  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  yard  in  front 
of  every  brooder  house  made  in  divisions  for 
each  flock,  so  as  to  allow  even  very  small 
chickens  to  go  out  will  do  when  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold.  Is  this  plan  a 
goed  on  ? 

Will  it  do  torut  very  young  chickens  under 
the  glass  when  tne  sun  is  warm  and  without 
the  use  of  a  brooder?  I  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  regard  to  hatching  chickens  in 
an  incubator,  and  as  to  hatching  under  hens 
lam  taking  care  of  them.  I  am  very  good  at 
it  in  summer.  Any  information  in  regard  to 
what  I  have  written  will  be  highly  appre- 
ciated. I  will  bevery  anxious  awaiting  the 
next  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  for  I 
need  more  information. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  we  will  state  that 
in  Georgia  an  outdoor  brooder  may  he  used, 
but  no  mat  er  what  the  climate  is  the  tem- 
perature nnder  the  brooder  should  not  be  less 
than  90  degrees  nor  lower  than  70  degrees 
where  the  chicks  run. 

The  littfe yards,  and  the  glass,  are  correct. 
Any  arrangement  will  answer  provided  the 
fact  is  always  kept  uppermost  that  young 
chicks  are  naked  (the  down  being  no  protec- 
tion), and  that  they  must  be  kept  just  as 
warm  as  young  babies,  exposing  them  to  no 
chances  ofcold  and  taking  no  risks.  If  that 
idea  is  kept  in  view  it  will  need  no  urgency 
on  our  part  to  induce  one  to  keep  them  warm. 


CHICKS  TRUE  TO  COLOR. 

The  influence  of  the  male  in  a  flock  and 
the  liability  of  "off-color  in  chicks,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  following  letter  from  a 
subscriber  in  Mississippi,  who  writes : 

Seeing  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  of  Sep- 
tember 15th  an  article  on  little  ehicks  not 
being  "  true  to  color,"  I  write  to  ask  if  this  is 
true  of  tfie  pnre  Brown  Leehorn.  I  have 
been  raising  this  breed  for  fonr  or  five  years. 
Heretofore  my  little  chicks  have  been  uni- 
form in  color,  but  this  year  I  introduced  new 
blond,  buying  in  the  spring  a  rooster  from  a 
well  known  breeder.  I  raised  some  fine  pul- 
lets from  my  pure  Leghorns  mated  to  him. 
These  pullets  were  put  in  the  same  yard  with 
him  this  fall,  their  eggs  were  set.  and  to  my 
astonishment  part  of  the  chickens  were  very 
light  buff  without  any  of  the  markings  pecu- 
liar to  Brown  Leghorns,  while  others  were 
still  lighter  with  perhaps  a  darker  spot  or 
stripe  on  the  head  only.  Conld  this  be  from 
pure  Brown  Leghorns?  Is  there  ever  in  the 
pure  Leghorn  any  derivation  from  the  part- 
ridge like  shadines  in  the  little  chicks  of  pure 
Brown  Leghorns? 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  always  of  what  the 
ebick  will  he  when  it  is  grown,  for  frequently 
some  of  them  will  be  off-colar  when  small  and 
become  of  proper  color  when  theyare  matured 
but  in  the  above  case  it  looks  as  though  there 
was  some  "  bad  blood  "  in  the  male,  or  in  his 
ancestors,  though  we  have  seen  dark  and 
fairly  light  chicks  from  the  same  parents,  but 
when  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  and 
the  fault  appears  for  the  first  time,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  attribute-fhe  difficulty  to  the  male, 
and  he  should  be  discarded  as  well  as  all  "off- 
color  "  young  stock. 

WHICH  OF  THESE  BREEDS. 

Four  white  breeds  have  been  selected  by  a 
reader  and  he  desires  to  know  which  is  the 
best  for  laying  and  for  market;  also  the 
breed  must  be  hardy,  easy  to  raise  and  grow 
quickly.    But  here  is  his  letter : 

How  do  the  White  Wonder  chickens  com- 
pare with  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  the 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Langshans,  in 
the  following  respects:  As  being  hardy  when 
hatched  and  easy  to  raise,  as  being  a  quick 
growing  chicken  up  to  six  months  of  age  for 
market  table  purposes  and  as  winter  layers  ? 
I  think  these  varieties  furnish  a  fair  standard 
of  comparison,  being  medium  size,  general 
purpose  fowls,  and  further,  as  these  two  qual- 
ities of  winter  laying  and  furnishing  a  hardy 
quick  growing  chicken  for  table  use.  are  im- 
portant points.  I  would  like,  to  hear  from 
some  of  your  experienced  readers  on  this 
subject. 

The  writer  of  the  above  evidently  desires 


&  perfect  fowl,  and  if  such  existed  there  would; 
be  only  one  breed.  As  no  one  knows  of  a 
breed  which  combines  so  many  good  traits  we 
have,  in  consequence,  a  breed  for  every  trait, 
and  as  opinions  differ  it  will  be  found  that 
each  breed  has  its  friends  who  are  ready  to 
claim  it  as  the  best.  This  fact  demotistrates 
hat  the  question  of  the  best  breed  is  not 
known. 

But  let  us  look  over  the  above  letter.  The 
writer  names  four  white  breeds,  and  he  asks 
ns  not  "which  isthebest"  but  howthe  White 
WoDders  compare  with  the  others.  Now.  in 
our  opinion,  the  White  Wonders  originated 
by  a  cross  of  White  Wyandotte  and  Light 
Brahma.  They  can  compare  with  any  breed 
for  egg  production,  table  qualities  and  hardi- 
ness. They  also  make  excellent  broilers,  and 
areaslargeas  the  White  Wyandottes.  They 
have  small  rose  combs,  yellow  legs  and -full 
breasts.  If  there  is  any  objection  it  is  to  the 
slight  feathering  on  the  legs,  which  shows 
Asiatic  blood,  but  the  Asiatic  breeds  are  all 
hardy.  We  do  not  care  tor  feathers  on  any 
part  of  a  fowl  where  they  are  unserviceable, 
but  if  a  few  feathers  must  be  tolerated  in  ok 
der  to  secure  hardiness  then  we  accept  them. 
We  have  nsed  the  White  Wonders  and  ws 
do  not  believe  them  inferior  to  auy  breed  as- 
general  purpose,  combination  fowls  if  such  a 
thing  can  be  admitted. 


RATION  AT  A  HOSPITAL. 

At  the  Columbus,  Ohio.  State  Hospital  ther*- 
is  plenty  of  waste  food,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
given  liberally.  Mr.  A.  B.  Seaman,  of  the  hos- 
pital, writing  to  us,  states  that  the  fowls  are 
not  doing  well,  and  gives  his  method  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  would  like  to  ask  yon  a  few  questions. 
We  have  eighty  hens  in  a  lot  of  one-half  an- 
acre.  We  feed  them  on  the  waste  from  the 
kitchens  as  it  comes  from  the  asylum.  It  con- 
sists of  bread,  meat.  hash,  potatoes  and  such 
food  as  is  left  from  the  tables.  Generally,  we 
feed  the  bread  in  the  morning,  occasionally 
mixed  with  bran.  In  the  evening  we  feed- 
meat,  potatoes  and  bread. 

Our  chickens  stand  or  sit  around  and  do  not 
make  any  effort  to  scratch  or  look  for  food 
themselves.  Some  of  them  are  very  fat,  while 
some  are  poor  and  soon  die.  We  feed  hone 
meal,  some  bran,  and  occasionally  corn  or 
oats.  The  chickens  are  Plymouth  Kocks  and 
are  moulting,  so  we  get  but  few  eggs,  A- 
wooden  bucket  of  the  above  mentioned  food  in 
the  morning  and  the  same  at  night  is  fed. 
Now,  what  is  the  matter  ?  We  feed  our  young, 
chickens  the  same  food,  alternately  with  mil- 
let-seed, pin-head  oatmeal,  and  feedsome  bona 
meal. 

The  chickens  are  hatched  by  incubator, 
have  good  quarters,  and  are  kept  in  brooders 
with  good  care,  hut  they  pine  away  and  die. 
Their  wings  droop,  and  they  stand  around 
and  grow  poor,  finally  dying. 

We  keep  them  greased  with  lard  to  prevent 
lice.  I  feed  a  proprietary  poultry  food  once  a 
week.    Please  let  us  know  the  trouble. 

The  reason  the  chickens  do  not  work  and 
scratch  is  because  they  do  not  have  to  do  so. 
They  are  fed  too  well.  Six  quarts  of  grain,  or 
its  equivalent,  would  be  ample,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  two  buekettuls  a  day,  and  in  warm 
weather.  The  fat  ones  are  able  to  stand  it  so 
far,  but  the  others  have  indigestion.  As  for 
the  little  chicks,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  to 
keep  them  greased  is  to  destroy  them,  as 
grease  is  fatal  to  chicks.  Begin  now  and  give 
no  food  for  4S  hours,  then  feed  the  SO  fat  bens 
one  ounce  of  lean  meat  each  day  for  a  week, 
and  then  give  a  quart  of  wheat  to  20  hens  one 
day  and  the  meat  the  next.  Give  the  poor 
hens  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  mixed,  whole 
grains,  a  quart  to  12  hens  per  day,  half  in  the 
morning  and  half  at  night.  Give  the  chicks 
whole  grain  and  ground  bone.  Use  no  soft- 
food  for  a  month. 


Eggs  contain  more  water  than  any  other 
substance,  and  to  deprive  the  hens  of  it  is  to 
reauce  the  number  of  eggs.  They  must  have 
water  and  they  need  it  cool  and  fresh.  The 
best  way  to  give  plenty  is  to  use  large  wooden 
troughs  and  keep  them  under  shade. 
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Try  this  paper.  Only  six  months  for  25 
cents.   Then  you  will  want  it  again. 


This  is  a  "capon"  issue.  Take  care  ot  it. 
You  cannot  buy  a  book  half  so  full  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

Take  out  the  "scoring  talk"  and  some 
poultry  journals  would  be  lacking  for  some- 
thing to  fill  up  their  columns. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
"judge"  looks  wise,  tells  you  what  you  al- 
ready know  and  draws  his  pay  promptly. 


We  were  betting  on  no  errors  in  the  new 
Standard  because  Bro.  Dreyenstedt  edited  it. 
We  wisb  to  hear  from  him  before  criticising 
it.    Perhaps  errors  were  not  his  fault. 

The  nest  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
on  January  10,  1899.  Several  changes  in 
the  Standard  will  be  suggested.  Good  choice 
of  location. 


They  offered  higher  premiums  at  the  great 
St.  Louis  Fair  to  "best  white  rat "  than  to 
"best  cock."  At  the  fairs  the  rat  can  dis- 
count the  hen  every  time,  and  some  of  the 
poultry  shows  pay  more  attention  to  "  pets" 
than  to  poultry. 

Why"  don't  the  poultry  journals  "kick"  on 
the  American  Poultry  Association  not  redeem- 
ing old  Standards  on  hand  with  new  ones- 
The  poultry  papers  are  the  ones  that  really 
sell  them  and  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
cany  the  dead  wood. 

What  has  a  baby  in  the  foreground  of  a 
half  tone  cut  of  a  poultry  house  to  do  w  ith 
poultry  as  a  business?  It  is  not  a  baby  occupa- 
tion, and  to  bring  in  the  little  tots  is  to  make 
the  claims  ridiculous.  There  is  enough  baby 
men  in  it  without  photographing  twins  and 
cradles  in  a  poultry  yard. 

Mr.  Franklane  L.  Skwsll,  New  Troy, 
Mich.,  secretary  of  the  Langsban  Club,  is 
making  an  effort  to  build  it  up.  We  trust  he 
may  succeed, for  when  the  club  was  in  its  glory 
it  was  killed  by  issuing  catalogues  booming 
the  business  of  the  secretary.  There  have 
been  some  "queer  things"  mixed  in  the  club. 

It  is  refreshing  reading  to  learn  of  the 
work  of  the  Minorca  Club.  There  is  another 
Minorca  Club,  organized  Several  years  ago,  to 
which  the  treasurer  should  account  for  "the 
balance"  and  a  cup  awarded  at  Indianapolis 
which  the  winner  never  received.    Let  us 


hear  about  the  first  club  before  the  second  can 
claim  existence. 

A  craze  that  compels  a  breed  of  fowls  to 
have  more  feathers  under  them  than  on  them, 
even  hiding  their  leas,  is  not  conducive  to  the 
" utility  "  part  of  the  programme.  Breeders 
must  breed  what  the  farmers  want  or  they 
will  lack  customers,  but  no  farmer  wants  a 
breed  that  looks  like  a  woman's  mull'or  a 
poodle  dug.  for  that  is  about  what  some  breeds 
are  coming  to. 

Iran  incubator  hatches  a  portion  of  the 
eggs  used  it  should  hatch  all,  provided  all 
eggs  can  be  hatched.  The  difficulty  with 
most  incubator  hatches  is  not  with  the  ma- 
chines hut  with  the  eggs.  The  hens  fail  to 
hatch  all  and  the  incubators  can  do  no  more 
than  can  the  hen.  The  point  to  observe  if 
good  hatches  are  desired  is  to  use  only  perfect 
eggs  from  healthy  stock. 


That  was  a  pretty  hard  rub  the  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal  gave  Faun  Poultry  for  "  pilfer- 
ing." It  not  only  rebuked  its  unwarranted 
audacity  but  until  the  latter  journal  otters  a 
defence,  proved  its  case.  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  a  claim  or  assertion,  but  to  prove  it  is 
another.  If  we  were  held  up  as  guilty  of 
stealing  an  original  article  as  "special  corre- 
pondence"  we  would  have  the  manliness  to 
apologi/.e  or  offer  some  reasonable  excuse. 

It  is  important  that  the  eggs  for  hatching 
receive  consideration  from  now  on.  Every 
male  that  is  not  active  and  full  of  life  should 
he  sacrificed  for  one  that  is  better.  Be  careful 
in  feeding  the  hens,  as  eggs  from  very  fat 
hens  seldom  hatch,  and  if  they  produce 
chicks  at  all  the  chicks  will  be  weak  and 
puny.  Much  time  can  be  saved  in  selecting 
only  strong  and  healthy  hens  for  producing 
eggs  for  hatching. 

The  wild  fowls  do  not  procure  soft  food. 
They  can  subsist  on  very  little  water.  The 
domestic  fowl  also  prefers  dry  food.  When 
soft  food  is  made  a  portion  of  the  ration  use 
very  little  water  with  it,  having  it  as  stiff  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  dough.  It  is  also  well 
to  feed  the  ground  food  dry,  in  a  trough  if  it 
can  be  done  conveniently,  all  whole  grains 
being  scattered  over  a  wide  surface  iu  order 
to  induce  the  hens  to  work. 


One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  large  head 
lice  on  chicks  is  sleepiness.  If  a  chick  is 
droopy,  and  seems  to  hang  its  head  sleepily, 
lice  of  some  kind  are  at  work.  Sometimes 
both  adults  and  chicks  will  give  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  lice  by  gaping,  as  though- 
choking,  and  in  such  cases  the  birds  are  tor- 
tured so  that  they  cannot  rest  day  or  night, 
finally  dying  from  exhaustion.  The  remedy 
is  to  anoint  heads  and  throats  with  melted 
lard  and  dust  the  bodies  well  with  Fersian  in- 
sect uowder. 


It  is  the  practice  every  year  to  hold  back 
the  surplus  stock  so  as  to  sell  about  Thanks- 
giving. The  prices  are  then  really  lower 
than  before  or  after  that  period  because  the 
great  army  of  farmers  seem  to  be  of  one  mind 
and  all  ship  to  market  together,  thus  crowd- 
ing it.  Now  is  the  time  to  sell,  or  wait  until 
alter  Thanksgiving.  There  is  annually  an 
enormous  amount  of  poultry  given  away 
about  Thanksgiving  because  it  cannot  be  sold, 
only  the  best  finding  purchasers. 


Thanksgiving  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
heavy  shipments  of  poultry,  and  the  demand 
will  exist  from  now  on  to  spring.  The  tur- 
key comes  first  as  the  choice  and  fat  Inns 
next.  About  Christmas  week  shipments  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  large,  ns  tnough  the 
producers  had  unanimously  agreed  to  clear 
off  all  surplus  stock,  and   prices  sometimes 


fall  quite  low  for  the  season,  but  after  that 
time  the  supply  rapidly  diminishes  and  the 
market  i-.  bare  of  choice  poultry.  Prices  con- 
sequently  go  up  in  January  and  hold  well 
until  about  the  first  of  June. 

Hens  like  to  steal  their  nests,  more  for  se- 
clusion and  comfort  than  for  any  other  rea- 
son, and  it  is  proper  to  watch  them  as  they 
may  be  laying  outside  of  the  poultry  house. 
If  the  nests  are  found,  remove  all  of  the  eggs 
and  leave  a  porcelain  egg  iu  the  nest.  Then 
place  a  water  fountain  near  the  nest  and 
scatter  a  little  graiu  near  by  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  hens  to  remain,  as  it  is  better  to  do  so 
in  summer  than  to  compel  them  to  lay  in  the 
poultry  house  if  the  weather  is  very  warm. 

Make  a  home  made  incubator.  It  is  an 
easy  matter.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  try  one  we  will  state  that  we  send 
plans  of  a  hot  water  incubator  (no  lamp)  free 
to  all  desiring.  It  is  not  something  new,  for 
hundreds  of  them  are  in  use  and  they  hatch 
splendidly.  We  do  not  sell  anything,  hence 
give  the  plans  away.  They  are  illustrated  and 
contain  directions  for  operating.  Address  for 
the  plans  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  at  Ham- 
monton, X.  J.  Inclose  two  stamps  for  post- 
age and  stationery. 

We  are  advised  that  about  one  year  ago  we 
carried  an  "ad."  of  a  party  in  New  York  City 
who  received  consignments  of  eggs,  etc.,  and 
who  did  not  remit  to  shippers.  Possible,  for 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  of  them,  and. 
for  that  reason  we  have  steadily  refused  to- 
recommend  commission  merchants.  In  fact, 
we  only  know  of  one  iu  Chicago  aud  one  iu 
Boston.  We  do  not  care  to  be  responsible  for 
business  matters.  Our  duty  is  to  teach  others 
how  to  produce  poultry  and  eggs.  We  do  not 
propose  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sell- 
ing. 

Roast  pork  and  roast  pig  are  favorite  dishes 
and  the  farmer  never  misses  the  pork  from 
his  table  even  when  other  meats  are  lacking. 
He  can  just  as  easily  and  cheaply  have  roast 
duck  as  roast  pork.  In  proportion  to  food 
consumed  the  duck  will  cost  no  more  than  the 
pork,  and  a  four-pound  duck  can  be  put  on 
the  table  in  eight  weeks  from  the  day  it  is 
hatched.  The  farmer  who  raises  100  ducks 
can  have  roast  duck  twice  a  week  nearly 
every  week  in  the  year,  aud  he  does  not  have 
to  pickle  the  meat  to  keep  it.  The  duck  can 
be  raised  on  any  kind  of  food  that  the  hog 
will  consume,  and  the  farmer  can  have  a 
market  for  his  ducks  at  home,  leaving  hiiu 
the  pork  to  sell. 

Gravel  for  poultry  is  well  nigh  indispen- 
sable. There  are  few  localities  where  gravel 
can  not  be  obtained,  if  not  on  the  premises  of 
the  poultry  keeper  at  the  most  by  going  a  few- 
miles  for  it,  and  a  wagon  load  will  last  for 
years.  Sometimes  in  prairie  lands  it  is  best 
obtained  by  watching  when  well  digging  is 
going  on,  and  procuring  some  brought  up 
from  below  the  surface  soil.  The  flat,  scaly 
gravel  found  in  some  sections  is  not  adapted 
to  poultry.  It  should  either  be  the  rounded 
water-worn  sort,  or  angular  fragments  made 
artificially  by  pounding  granite  or  other  hard 
rock  with  a  sledge,  a  method  which  may  be 
resorted  to  on  the  prairies,  or  elsewhere  at  a 
distance  from  gravel  beds.  The  gravel  in  the. 
gizzard  serves  the  fowl  for  teeth.  The  grind- 
ing in  this  organ  may  sometimes  be  heard  by 
placing  the  ear  near  the  fowls  when  their 
stomal  lis  are  full  and  the  digestive  processes 
are  in  lull  operation. 

Apoplexy  is  a  common  disorder  among 
fow  ls,  and  generally  makes  its  attacks  with- 
out the  slightest  warning.  There  are  two  de- 
grees of  this  disease  among  poultry,  one  deep 
seated  aud  the  other  superficial,  each  having: 
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different  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  told. 
Deep  seated  apoplexy  is  characterized  by  com. 
plete  disorder  of  movement,  while  in  its  su- 
perficial form  the  disease  is  manifesed  only 
by  deficient  muscular  energy  and  unstability 
in  walking.  Deep  seated  apoplexy  is  accom- 
panied by  superficial  apoplexy,  but  as  the  lat- 
ter is  the  precursor  of  the  former  it  ought  to 
be  attended  to  in  order  to  prevent  its  passing 
into  what  might  be  termed  the  second  stage. 
It  is,  doubtless,  light  forms  of  this  disease 
that  are  sometimes  termed  the  megrims  of 
giddiness.  An  apparently  well  fowl  will 
sometimes  fall  over  on  its  back,  struggle  for 
a  minute  or  two,  then  rise,  stupid  and  giddy, 
and  return  to  its  food.  Unless  something  be 
done,  and  that  promptly,  one  convulsion  rap- 
idly follows  another  until  finally  death  is  the 
result-  The  remedy  for  this  is  castor  oil  and 
syrup  of  ginger  mixed  -with  syrup  of  white 
poppies.  It  is  best  to  confine  the  fowls  in  a 
small  yard  or  pen  for  a  few  days,  giving  light 
food  in  small  quantities. 

INDICATIONS  OF  HEALTH. 

A  fowl  dissected, that  is  in  health,  with  dfre 
allowance  for  the  presence  of  blood,  the  liver 
should  be  of  natural  size,  the  right  lobe  being 
the  larger  and  of  a  uniform  chocolate  color. 
Gizzard,  externally,  of  a  deepish  red,  shaded 
off  to  a  bluish  green,  and  finally  white.  In- 
testines grayish  white.  Kidneys,  reddish 
brown  and  extending  along  the  spine. 
Spleen,  a  dark  purplish  body  under  the  giz- 
zard. Lungs,  salmon  color,  or  pink  hue.  oc- 
casionally mottled.  Heart  deepest  red,  with- 
out fat  marbling,  often  tipped  with  fat  at  the 
apex.  Heart  sac,  white,  transparent  and  con- 
taining a  little  clear  fluid. 


A  ONE  DOLLAR  PRIZE. 

Hie  Feather,  a  poultry  and  pigeon  jonrnal, 
published  at  1407  F.  street,  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  is  one  of  the  finest  journals  out, 
and  will  send  you  a  sample  if  you  will  write. 
It  is  50  cents  a  year.  After  you  get  it  then 
send  us  one  dollar  and  we  will  send  you  two 
papers  and  fire  books  as  follows:  . 

Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,    50  ets. 

"  Feather,"  one  year, 

"  American  Fanciers'  Poultry 
Book," 

•'  Illustrator,"  No.  1  (Poultry 
Houses,  etc.), 

"  Illustrator,"  No.  2  (Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders), 

"  Illustrator,"  No.  3  (Dis- 
eases), 

"  Illustrator,"  No.  4  (How  to 

Judge  Poultry),  25  cts. 


50  cts. 
50  cts. 
25  cts. 
25  cts. 
25  cts. 
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Remember  we  send  all  of  the  above  for  one 
dollar.  The  books  contain  over  200  illustra- 
tions. 


THE  BACK  YARD  WRITER. 

Some  "judge,"  perhaps,  who  keeps  a  dry 
goods  box  in  a  back  yard,  and  writes  for  the 
papers,  may  have  written  the  following  : 

If  a  fowl  gets  soft  food  before  going  to  roost 
it  is  digested  early  in  the  night,  and  they  are 
hungry  before  morning.  This  is  avoided  by 
giving  whole  grain. 

The  wise  "judge"  who  wrote  the  above 
forgot  that  when  food  is  digested  it  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  that  you  cannot  get  "  blood 
out  of  a  turnip'' by  a  slow  process  anymore 
than  by  a  rapid  one.  In  fact,  the  sooner  the 
food  is  digested  the  better,  as  the  bird  gets 
more  benefit,  and  it  allows  the  digestive  or- 
gans a  rest.  If  the  bird  is  hungry  in  the 
morning  it  is  just  what  it  should  be.  The 
idea  of  imparting  warmth  to  fowls  by  keeping 
their  crops  full  without  the  food  being  di- 
gested until  nearly  daybreak,  for  fear  they 
may  be  hungry,,  is  as  ridiculous  as  trying 
to  lift  one's  self  by  pulling  at  the  foot  straps. 
Rich,  nutritions,  soft  food, if  quickly  digested, 
makes  rich  blood,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  losing  it  before  morning.    If  plenty  of 


sharp  grit  is  given  even  the  whole  corn  will 
not  "stick,"  but  is  quickly  digested.  The 
above  logic  has  been  preached  by  a  great  many 
"  eminent "  poultrymen,  and  is  on  a  par  with 
many  other  claims  frequently  made. 

A  BRIGHT  BIT  OF  ADVICE. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Ohio  Poultry 
Journal  calls  us  to  account  for  giving  some 
advice  to  an  inquirer.    Here  is  what  hesays  : 

Here  is  a  bright  bit  of  advice  given  a  cor- 
respondent of  Farm  ami  Fireside  by  the  poul- 
try editor  of  that  paper,  P.  H.  Jacobs: 

"  Question — Can  I  change  males— Plym- 
outh Rocks —every  year  and  be  sure  of  new 
blood  without  using  any  other  breed?" 

"Reply' — Use  male  of  White  Plymouth 
Rock  next  year  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hens;  the  second  year  use  Burl'  Plymouth 
Rock  males,  and  the  third  year  go  back  to 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  males." 

This  would  certainly  make  a  nice  conglom- 
eration. Bro  Jacobs  means  all  right,  but  it 
is  mighty  mean  to  give  a  novice  such  advice 
as  this.  If  this  person  desired  to  iutroduce 
new  blood  on  the  male  side  each  year,  he 
could  certainly  find  enough  distinct  families 
of  the  Barred  variety  to  last  him  an  ordinary 
lifetime  ;  and  even  this  promiscuous  breeding 
wonld  be  bad  enough,  but  to  change  to  the 
various  strains  would  seem  to  me  to  be  fool- 
hardy, indeed.  There  are  few  farmers  or 
poultrymen  who  like  mixed  breeds  or  crosses, 
especially  those  who  have  had  experience 
with  pure  bred  fowls." 

We  give  only  a  portion  of  the  article  men- 
tioned. We  admit  the  point  made,  but  by 
reading  the  inquiry  it  will  be  notice  that  the 
inquirer  was  a  novice  and  simply  desired  to 
be  sure  of  new  Wood  without  resorting  to  some 
other  hreed  (not  variety),  and  as  so  many  wiU 
procure  their  new  blood  from  near  home  we 
advised  the  inquirer  how  to  be  sure  of  the 
new  blood  and  not  go  outside  of  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

We  admit  that  new  blood  can  be  obtained 
of  one  variety,  and  it  is  the  better  way,  but 
nearly  all  who  keep  poultry  have  a  tendency 
to  cross,  the  best  way  to  prevent  which  is  to 
allow  the  use  of  pure-bred  males  of  the  several 
varieties  of  a  breed.  Destroying  the  color  is 
nothing  compared  with  other  points  desired. 


WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  PRICES. 

What  may  be  very  simple  to  one  may  be  a 
problem  to  another,  and  that  is  the  reason  a 
Colorado  subscriber  sends  us  the  following 
questions,  and  we  may  add  that  they  are  also 
important  to  more  than  one.    He  says  : 

As  I  see  others  asking  questions  through 
your  most  valuable  paper  I  would  like  you  to 
answer  the  following  questions. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Western  country  does  not 
get  prices  as  good  as  the  East  for  poultry  and 
eggs  ? 

Will  chickens  thrive  on  range  in  Colorado 
as  well  as  in  Missouri  ? 

Is  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a  good  market  for  eggs? 

Is  there  any  snch  thing  as  chickens  having 
bed-bugs?  I  believe  mine  have.  Will  you 
please  give  some  remedy  if  it  does  not  help 
the  chickens?  It  may  be  a  blessing  to  some 
of  your  readers,  for  what  is  not  good  for  one 
is  good  for  another. 

The  reason  prices  are  higher  in  the  East  is 
that  the  sources  of  supply  in  the  West  are 
greater  while  the  Eastern  markets  are  more 
numerous.  For  instance.  New  York,  Boston, 
and  other  large  cities,  are  placesof  export, and 
hundreds  of  vessels  are  supplied,  while  many 
smaller  places  draw  on  them  for  supplies. 
The  West  is  boundless,  factories  and  consum- 
ers not  keeping  pace  with  production.  There 
are  some  Western  points,  however,  that  are 
exceptions. 

A  fowl  will  thrive  on  a  range  in  one  local- 
ity as  in  another.  An  alfalfa  field  is  one  of 
the  best  for  poultry. 

We  have  but  little  knowledge  of  St  Joseph, 
but  presume  that  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  other  cities  of  its  class. 

In  regard  to  bed-hugs  there  are  bedbugs  to 
be  found  in  poultry  houses  as  well  as  in  dwell- 
ings, and  they  will  prey  on  fowls  as  well  as  on 
humans.    The  best  remedy  is  to  swab  the 


poultry  house  with  kerosene,  putting  it  well 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices,  once  a  week,  un- 
til all  the  eggs  or  new  crops  of  bugs  are  de- 
stroyed, and  dust  the  hens  well  with  insect 
powder. 

There  are  many  cheap  substances  which  can 
be  sprayed  in  the  poultry  house.  An  emulsion 
made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  shaved 
soap  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  a  gill  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  a  gill  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  churning  the  mixture  while  boiling 
hot  (first  removing  it  from  fire)  until  a  cream 
is  formed,  when  five  gallonsof  cold  watermay 
be  added,  to  be  applied  with  a  sprayer.  The 
churning  may  also  be  done  with  a  sprayer. 


A  GOOD  FREE  BOOK  ABOUT  POULTRY. 

A  little  book  full  of  hard  facts  and  informa- 
tion interesting  to  persons  who  raise  poultry, 
or  who  are  thinking  about  that  occupation,  is 
sent  free  by  the  Forest  Incubator  Company,of 
Forest,  Ohio,  to  whoever  applies  for  it.  Some 
of  the  headings  in  the  book  indicate  its  con- 
tents: "Does  the  Poultry  Business  Pay?" 
"The  Verdict  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd,''  "  Market 
Quotations,  ' "  About  Overdoing  the  Poultry 
Business,'-'  "  In  Its  Infancy,"  "  Hatching  and 
Rearing  Poultry  by  Artificial  Means," 
"What  a  Chick  Costs."  "  Where  the  Profits 
Come  In,"  "  Ihc  None-Such  Incubator,"  "A 
New  Departure,"  "  Advantages  of  Incubators 
and  Brooders,"  "  What  Constitutes  a  Good 
Incnbitor?"  A  poultry-keeper  who  is  looking 
for  ways  to  increase  profits  and  decrease  losses 
in  1S99  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  for  this 
little  book  and  study  it  carefully. 


SAVE  MONEY 

IN  GETTING 

Your  Periodicals 


By  subscribing  through  the  Poultry  i 
Keeper  office,  as  we  receive  orders 
for  anything  published  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  at  much  less  than  the  regu- 
lar price.  The  following  list  contains 
only  a  small  part  and  if  what  you 
want  is  not  in  it.  write  us  and  we  will  . 
give  you  the  prices 


American  Agriculturist  4;  Year  Book 

Agriculturist,  Western  

Agriculturist.  North-western  

Bee  Culture,  Gleanings  in  

Bee  Journal.  American  

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan  

Deniorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Fancier  s  Gazette  

Fancier.  New  England  

Fancier,  American  

Fanciers'  Review  

Feather  

Farmer.  Prairie  

Ohio  

"      Mirror  and  

"  Maryland  

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  and  Ranch.  Texas  

Fruitman  s  Guide  

Fruit  Grower's  Journal  

Fruit  Grower.  Central  States  

Fruit  Grower.  Southern  

Flowers,  How  to  Grow,  with  IB  Pre- 
miums   

Floral  Magazine.  Yiek's  

Garden,  Home  and  

Garden.  Western.  A:  Poultry  Journal 

Garden.  Success  With  the  

Horticultural  Gleaner  

"  Visitor  

Horticulturist.  X.  H  

Home  Queen  

MeClure's  Magazine  

New  Time  

Poultry  Advocate.  American  . 

Poultry  Journal.  American  

"  "  Kentucky  

"  "  Reliable  

Ohio  

"  "       Iowa  State.. 

"  "       Neb.  State.. 

Poultryman.  Arkansas  

Interstate  

Pacific  


Poultry  Culture. 

Messenger  

"  Monthly  

**  Farm  

Herald  

"  Topics  

"       and  Pets  

Poultrydom  

Poultryman.  Tar  Heel  

Rural  New  Yorker.   

Stock.  Live.  Inspector  

Strawberry  Culturist.  ...   

Up-to-date  Farming  and  Gardening 

Woman's  Home  Companion  

Young  People's  Weekly  

Youth's  Companion  (new  subs  I  
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PLACE  FOR  THE  INCUBATOR. 

A  cellar  is  :in  excellent  place  for  an  incu- 
bator beeanse  it  is  usually  of  an  even  tem- 
pnratnre,  especially  if  the  cellar  is  one  that 
will  preserve  roots  and  fruits;  bnt  the  atmos- 
phere should  be  pnre,  which  will  be  the  case 
in  winter.  Any  place  will  answer  for  the 
incubator  that  is  of  an  even  and  regular 
temperature.  If  the  incubator  is  in  a  room 
•where  the  temperature  changes  no  harm  will 
Tesult,  provided  the  operator  watches  the 
lamp  Maine  and  does  not  allow  too  much  heat 
to  accumulate.  The  hot  water  incubator  (no 
lamp)  must  be  operated  in  a  warm  place,  if 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  heat  at 
night. 

CLEAN  HOUSES  AND  YARDS. 

At  this  season,  on  heavy  soils,  the  drop- 
pings should  be  removed  and  scattered  on  the 
garden  plot,  which  is  the  best  disposition  to 
make  of  them.  They  will  not  breed  lice  in 
winter,but  do  serve  as  lice  harbors  in  summer. 
The  ground  for  hens  should  be  spaded  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  soil.  The  best  mode 
of  keeping  yards  clean  in  summer  is  to  have 
two  yards  to  each  house,  grow  green  food  in 
one  yard,  and  allow  the  fowls  in  the  other, 
changing  the  birds  occasionally,  which  will 
compel  spading  of  the  yards.  On  sandy  soil 
the  fowls  need  not  be  changed  frequently. 
In  winter  the  frosts  may  prevent  spading, but 
the  yards  should  then  be  scraped  and  sprin- 
kled with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 


LABOR  AND  LARGE  FLOCKS. 

Five  acres  is  aboutlthe  proper  proportion  of 
'land  for  five  hundred  hens,  and  they  should 
pay  one  dollar  each-  There  is,  however,  the 
labor  to  be  estimated  as  a  nart  of  the  ex- 
penses. A  small  flock  always  pays  because 
the  labor  if  seldom  considered,  but  to  keep  a 
large  number  there  is  work  to  be  done  as  well 
as  feed  to  buy.  The  manure,  however,  is 
quite  en  item  to  partly  balance  the  labor. 
Then,  again,  something  depends  on  the 
bread,  and  also  on  the  objects  in  view  — 
whether  eggs,  broilers,  market  poultry,  or  a 
combination  of  all.  Common  hens,  and  no 
regard  to  quality  of  stock  or  uniformity,  will 
not  give  success.  Further, one  must  not  ex- 
pect too  much  the  first  year,  as  some  ex- 
perience is  required. 

NEW  BLOOD. 

If  an  introduction  of  some  new  and  vigor- 
ous blood  is  wauted  get  a  male  of  the  same 
breed  as  you  already  have.  If  he  is  what  he 
-should  be  in  form  and  vigor  he  is  better  than 
a  male  from  another  breed.  Inbreeding,  if 
properly  pursued,  does  not  deteriorate  as 
some  people  claim.  It  has  given  the  horse 
Iiis  utmost  strength,  speed  and  beauty,  and 
lias  brought  the  cow  to  give  40  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  of  24  hours;  and  if  wisely  pursued 
with  poultry,  keeping  the  fowls  well  within 
blood  lines,  and  strictly  within  their  own 
breeds,  the  highest  attainments  will  without 
question  be  reached,  as  well  in  flesh,  egg  pro- 
duction and  symmetry  as  in  beauty  of  plum- 
age, and  this  last  is  by  no  means  a  slightcon- 
sideration,  even  in  a  flock  of  ordinary  fowls. 
Hut  one  who  does  not  understand  how  to 
tjalcfor  desirable  characteristics  should  take 
tio  risks  ot  inbreeding  but  procure  new  blood 
from  a  distance. 


EXCHANGING  EGGS. 

The  man  who  would  not  think  of  exchang- 
ing one  of  his  Berkshire  pigs  for  one  of  your 
common  ones,  and  who  laughs  at  you  for 
buying  eggs  of  pure  breeds,  will  walk  over 
and  ask  you  to  exchange  eggs  with  him. 
Such  men  are  ever  ready  to  "swap  eggs"  with 
a  neighbor  who  is  enterprising  enough  to  own 
a  flock  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  but  the  idea  of 


paying  a  dollar  or  two  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  is 
to  them  preposterous.  A  little  reflection  on 
the  subject  could  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  first  cost  of  his  breeding  stock 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  professional 
breeder  to  sell  stock  and  eggs  fordol'ars  when 
the  same  would  bring  only  dimes  for  table 
use.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  every  bird 
raised  from  pure-bred  parents  that  is  fit  to  use 
as  a  show  bird,  as  a  good  proportion  must  be 
considered  as  culls.  Only  the  very  best  are 
selocted  to  make  up  the  breeding  yards. 
Again,  if  the  breeder  is  so  careless  or  penny 
wise  as  to  resort  to  inbreeding,  or  neglects  to 
introduce  new  blood  regardless  of  the  costi 
his  stock  will  soon  be  worthless.  The  differ- 
ent breeds  must  be  kept  separate  at  least  five 
months  in  the  year.  Houses  and  yards  or 
runs  cost  money.  The  extra  care  and  feed 
the  fowls  require,  when  not  allowed  free 
range,  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
When  one  buys  eggs  he  buys  stock,  and  it  is 
about  the  only  time  when  "eggs  are  not 
eggs." 


SWELLINGS  ON  THE  HEADS. 

All  cases  of  lumps,  swellings  or  abscesses 
may  be  traced  to  one  of  several  causes.  First, 
the  condition  of  the  fowls  (overfeeding  and 
overfat)  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  ailment. 
Roup  is  also  one  of  the  causes,  so  contaminat- 
ing the  fowl  as  to  become  of  a  scrofulous  nat- 
ture.  Hereditary  tendency  to  scrofula  is  dom- 
inant in  some  families, especially  when  inbred. 
Fat  hens  are  more  liable  to  such  ailments 
than  are  others.  This  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment. The  use  of  Douglass  mixture  will 
sometimes  give  similar  results,  so  far  as  the 
degeneracy  of  the  liver  is  concerned.  The 
lumps  on  the  head  are  symptoms  that  often 
appear  in  advanced  stages  of  roup.  The  ail- 
ment may  be  doe  to  scrofula,  caused  by  a 
wrong  system  of  feeding,  lack  of  exercise, and 
inherent  tendency  to  the  same,  which  may  be 
summed  up  by  ascribing  it  to  the  conditions 
of  management-  The  best  remedy  is  to  de- 
stroy the  flocks.  Fowls  under  such  a  condi- 
tion are  unfit  for  general  purposes. 


ANTICIPATING  THE  SEX. 

The  shape  of  the  egg  varies  with  the  age 
of  the  hen  ;  for  instance,  eggs  laid  by  pullets 
of  the  first  year  will  be  longer  and  more 
pointed  in  shape  than  those  laid  by  thesame 
bird  when  two  years  old,  though  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  second  year's  laying  the 
eggs  will  still  be  a  little  longer  than  those 
laid  subsequently.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  foretell  the 
future  sex  of  a  chicken  from  a  certain  egg  as 
it  is  to  foretell  the  sex  of  the  progeny  of  any 
animal  before  it  is  born.  It  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  of  nature  that  is  beyond  man's 
comprehension,  and  those  who  assume  the 
self-imposed  office  of  a  diviner  in  such  mat- 
ters have  in  the  end  to  accept  things  as  they 
come,  for  there  has  never  yet  been  the  man 
able  to  count  his  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched,  neither  anyone  that  could  antici- 
pate as  a  surety  the  future  sex  of  a  chicken 
from  the  formation  of  the  egg.  Twice  out  of 
thrice  luck  may  favor  the  would-be  proguos- 
ticator,  but  the  third  time  all  bis  estimates 
may  be  wrong. 


FEED  FOR  CHICKS. 

Cracked  corn  is  excellent  food  for  chicks  if 
given  with  other  kinds.  Fed  exclusively  to 
them  they  will  starve  011  it,  because  it  does 
not  contain  sufficient  of  the  muscle-produc- 
ing and  bone-forming  elements.  It  is  like 
feeding  a  human  being  on  one  kind  of  food  ; 
it  may  be  palatable  for  awhile  but  soon  be- 
comes repulsive.    Chicks  should  have  a  va- 


riety. It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  bill  of  fare 
for  them.  Simply  feed  anything  they  will 
eat,  such  as  cracked  corn,  wheat,  pinhead 
oatmeal,  bone  meal,  sharp  grit,  finely  cut 
clover,  lean  meat,  milk  curds,  millet  seeds, 
cabbage,  cooked  potatoes,  turnips,  or  any 
kind  of  food,  but  no  one  kind  exclusively. 
Rolled  oats  may  be  beneficial  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Probably  if  fed  dry, 
with  no  water  for  two  or  three  hours  after 
feeding,  and  plenty  of  sharp  grit,  no  injury 
will  result  to  them  ;  but  the  evidence  given 
from  experience  shows  that  for  the  chicks  to 
fill  their  crops  with  rolled  (or  flaked)  oats, 
and  then  have  free  access  to  water,  the  oats 
arc  injurious.  The  clean  pinhead  is  regarded 
as  much  better.  Chicks  should  be  fed  at  reg- 
ular times  and  food  should  never  be  left  be- 
fore them  all  the  time.  There  is  but  one 
safe  rule  to  followand  that  is  to  cease  feeding 
anything  as  soon  as  it  seems  to  disagree  with 
the  chicks.  If  it  is  not  known  which  food  is 
causing  the  chicks  to  be  ill  change  all  of  the 
food,  and  in  that  manner  one  may  discover 
the  cause. 


SPACE  FOR  A  FLOCK— FEEDING. 

A  Louisville,  Ky.,  correspondent  asks  some 
qnestions  in  regard  to  the  space  for  his  flock, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired, as  follows : 

Please  give  me  information  upon  the  fol- 
lowing: Having  a  yard  (no grass  on  thesame) 
50x60  fenced  in,  and  a  place  to  roost,  size 
12x20  feet,  and  ten  feet  high  (65  head),  30  old 
ones  and  the  balance  chicks  half  grown,  is 
the  above  space  large  enough,  keeping  the 
males  only  until  large  enough  to  kib  off'  as  a 
general  rule?  I  have  only  about  30  old  ones 
on  hand. 

For  the  65  chickens  I  feed  about  a  gallon  of 
corn  (crushed)  or  that  much  wheat  a  day.  Is 
that  sufficient,  giving  them  all  from  the  table, 
etc.?  The  chickens  are  common  mixed  stock 
but  I  intend  to  get  fine  birds  later.  I 
thought  of  trying  my  hand  at  common  birds 
first. 

During  the  last  winter  and  this  early  spring 
I  got  from  thirteen  to  eighten  and  twenty 
eggs  per  day  from  38  and  40  hens,  but  in  the 
last  month  I  have  not  gotten  over  two  eggs  a 
day  from  30  hens.  They  seem  well  and  eat 
well  and  are  fairly  fat  but  I  do  not  think  too 
much  so,  but  still  I  may  not  be  a  good  judge. 
The  combs  are  of  good  color. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  chicks  to  bealmost 
bare  from  feathers  ?  I  noticed  that  those  that 
the  mothers  left  early  are  particularly  so. 

Is  condition  powder  any  good  for  fowls  ?  Is 
gravel  and  sharp  sand  equal  to  grit?  — J. 
Eickelman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A  space  of  12x20  feet  in  a  poultry  house  is 
210  square  feet.  This  will  no  doubt  accom- 
modate the  30  hens  but  more  than  that  num- 
ber would  be  crowding.  The  yard  -I f;0x50 
feet — is  equivalent  to  2,500  square  feet,  or 
about  ten  times  that  of  the  poultry  house,  and 
is  about  as  small  as  it  should  be. 

The  "gallon  of  corn,"  along  with  the 
"table  scraps,"  is  rather  heavy  feeding  on 
corn.  In  summer  the  food  should  be  bulk] — 
grass,  etc. — with  little  or  no  grain. 

The  hens  layed  a  great  many  eggs  at  first, 
but  the  probability  is  that  they  gradually  be- 
came fat  and  as  they  did  so  t  he  supply  of  eggs 
began  to  diminish,  until  only  two  eggs  a  day 
is  the  ratio.  The  remedy  is  to  shut  off  all 
food  for  48  hours  and  then  feed  an  ounce  of 
lean  meat,  once  a  day  (and  nothing  else),  for 
two  weeks. 

Chicks  may  be  bare  of  feathers  because  of 
lice,  or  they  may  have  been  fed  too  much  of 
one  kind  of  food,  or  replacing  the  old  ones 
with  the  new  very  rapidly, 

We  do  not  regard  condition  powders  as 
necessary  for  healthy  fowls,  and  sand  will 
not  take  the  place  of  grit. 

The  above  case  is  one  of  too  mnch  grain  to 
confined  fowls.  The  point  in  feeding  fowls 
in  confinement  is  to  keep  them  busy  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  loafing  and  getting 
fat.  A  well  fed  fowl  always  appears  to  be 
hungry  and  runs  for  food  every  minute. 
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DATES  OF  SHOW?. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  poultry 
•Shows,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  due  to 
the  American  Fancier.  Secretaries  will  send 
premium  lists  upon  application  : 

Dec.  1-3 — Manhattan,  Kaus.  Manhattan 
Poultry  Association.    S.  J.  Norton.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  4-10— Sihley,  111.  Sibley  Poultry  As- 
sociation. W.  B.  Harvey,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-8 — Wenona,  111.  Wenona  Poultry 
Association.  L.  D.  Brown,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-8— Oxford,  Ohio.  Oxford  Poultry 
Association.    Harry  D.  Gath,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-10— Hartford,  Conn.  F.  M.  Merritt, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  5-10— Oakland,  Cal.  Oakland  Poultry 
Association.  F.  A.  Bowsell,  Sec'y,  Lorin, 
■Cal. 

Dec.  5-10— Sedgwick,  Kans.  Hawey  Co. 
Poultry  Association .    W.  M.  Congdon,  Sec'y. 

Bec.'6-e— La  Moille.  Ill  La  Moille  Poul- 
try Association.    E.  A.  Reed,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9 — Clinton,  Mass.  Clinton  Poultry 
Association.    E.  J.  Harris,  Sec'y- 

Dec.  6  9 — Troy,  N.  Y.  Hudson  Talley 
Poultry  Association.    VV.  T.  Lord,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6  9— Sunbury,  Ohio.  Delaware  Co. 
Poultry  Association.    A.  B.  Letts,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9. — Coldwater,  Mich.  Southern 
Michigan  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation. Clias.  F.  Howe,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9— South  Framingham,  Mass.-  Mid- 
dlesex Poultry  Fanciers'  Association.  Chas. 
H.  B.  Chapin,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-9— Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Fort  Worth 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  J.  E. 
Ba tidal  1,  Sec. 

Dec.  6-10 — Prophetstown,  111.  Bock  Biver 
Poultry  Association.     D.  L.  Woodard,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10-North  East,  Pa.  North  East 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  G.  H. 
Selkregg,  Sec 

Dec.  6-10— Dixon,  111.  Dixon  Poultry  As- 
sociation.   H.  V.  Bard  well,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  6-10-Beloit,  Kans.  Mitchell  County 
Pou  try  Association.    A.  Whitney,  Sec'y 

Dec.  6-10 — Wahoo,  Neb.,  Saunders  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  David 
Larson,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  7-10 — Fall  Biver,  Mass.  John  Crow- 
»ther,  Sec'v. 

Dec-7-lO-Oakland,  Cal.  Oakland  Poultry 
Association.    F.  A.  Bowsell,  Sec. 

Dec.  7-10 — Zanesville,  Ohio.  Muskingum 
Valley  Boultry  Association.  Chas.  U. 
Shrvock- 

Dec.  7-10— Bunker  Hill,  Ind.  Bunker  Hill 
Poultry  Association.    S.  M.  Newby,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  7-10— West  Chester,  Pa.  West  Chester 
Poultry  Association.  E.  S.  Hickman,  Sec'y., 
Cheney,  Pa. 

Dec.  7-14 — Cleveland,  Ohio.  Northern  Ohio 
Poultry,  Dog  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  E. 
-J.  Morris.  Sec'y.,  187  Lake  Ave. 

Dec.  7-15 — Cleveland,  Ohio.  Northern  Ohio 
Poultry  Association.    F.  B.  Hunt,  Sec'y. 

Dee.8-13 -Charlotte,  Micti.  Eaton  County 
Poultry  Association.  W.  Grant  Mitchell, 
Sec. 

Dec.  10-13— Smith  Center,  Smith  county. 
Kan.,  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  S. 
C.  Stevens,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  11-14— Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Mohawk, 
Valley  Poultry  Association.  J.  H.  Fuller, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17.— Pittsburg,  Pa.  Pittsburg 
Fanciers'  Club.  Chris  F.  Porteous,  Sec'y.  Sta- 
tion D,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dec.  12-15 — West  Liberty,  Iowa.  West  Lib- 
erty Poultry  Association.  A.  H.  Floyd, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-16— Princeton,  III.  North  Central 
Illinois  Poultry  Association.  S  L-  Smith, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Birmingham,  Alabama.  Ala- 
bama Poultry,  Pigeon  Association.  C.  H. 
■Cole,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Bloomingburg,  Ohio.  Bloom- 
ingburg Poultry  Association,  Evan  Hess, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17— MaComb,  111.  McDonough  Co. 
Poultry  Association.   Chas.  W.  Griffin,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Hoopeston,  111.  Hoopeston 
Poultry  Association.    F.  H.  Ayres,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 -St.  Louis,  Mo.  St  Louis  Fan- 
ciers' Association.    J.  H.  Ahrens,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17 — Salina,  Kan  Salina  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  M.  O. 
Sherrill,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12-17— Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Stephen 
Weatherlow,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-15 —  Jefferson,  Iowa.  Jefferson 
Poultry  Association.    A.  W.  Berrow,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Belding,  Mich.  Silk  City  Poul- 
try Association.    Leonard  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Belleville,  111.  The  EgyDtian 
Poultry  Association.    Geo.  H.  Helens,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Clinton,  Mass.  Clinton  Poultry 
Association.    E.  J.  Harris,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— Mil  ford.  Mass.  Norfolk  Co. 
(Poultry  Association.   VV.  H.  Pyne,  Sec'y. 


Dec.  13-16— Harper,  Kan.,  Harper  County 
Ponlry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  J.  C.  Cur- 
ren,  Pres.,  Curren.  Kan. 

Dec.  13-17 — Mexico,  Mo.  Missouri  State 
Poultry  Association.  Emma  T.  Foster,  Sec'y., 
Borland,  Mo. 

Dec.  13-19— Wichita,  Kans.  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Poultry  Association.  Mrs  H.  P.  Swerd- 
feger.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-16— New  London,  Conn.  Eastern 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association.  C.  B. 
Smith,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13-17 — North  Manchester,  Ind.  North 
Manchester  Poultry  Association.  J.  P.  Noftz- 
ger.  Sec. 

Dec.  14-17 — Sycamore,  Ohio.  Sycamore 
Poultry  Association.  Earl  E.  Williams.  Sec'y. 

Dec-  14-17-Biver  Point,  B.  I.  Bhode  Is- 
land Poultry  Association.  H.  S.  Babcock, 
Sec'y.,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Dec.  15-17 — Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Cedar  Falls 
Poultry  Association.    H.  W.Conrad.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  16-21— Toledo,  Ohio.  Toledo  Fanciers' 
Association.    F.  C.  Sheperd,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Chautauqua 
Co.  Poultry  Association.  P.  B.  Bartram, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Jacksonville,  111.  Central  Il- 
linois Poultry  Association.  Chas.  Eeynolds, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24— Fitchburg.  Mass.  Fitchburg 
Poultry  Association.    Edw.  B.  Curtis,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24-South  Bend,  Ind.  South  Bend 
Poultry  Association.     Fred  F.  Willis,  Sec'y. 

Dec  19-24-Erie,  111.  Whiteside  Co.  Poul- 
try Association.    C.  W.  McCall,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19-24  —  Thorntown,  Ind.  Indiana  Cen- 
tral Poultry  Association.  W.  W.  Haller, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-22 — Bockingham,  Vt.  Connecticut 
Biver  Valley  Poultry  Association.  Nat  L. 
Divall,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-23— Eldorado,  Kans.  Butler  Co. 
Poultry  Association.     C.  H.  Pattison.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24 — Boachdale.  Ind.  Indiana  Fan- 
ciers' Association.  D.  H.  Harshberger,  Sec'y., 
Baccoon,  Ind. 

Dec.  20-24--Palmyra,  111.  Palmyra  Poul- 
try Club.    S.  A.  Bigg,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24  -Hutchinson,  Kans.  Hutchin- 
son Poultry  Association.  Ceo.  C.  Beitz,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24— Xenia,  Ohio.  Southwestern 
Ohio  Poultry  Association.  A,  G.  Spahr, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24— St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  J.  W. 
Biley,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24 — Youngstown,  Ohio.  Youngs- 
town  Poultry  Association.  E.  N.  Simon, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24- Wooster.  Ohio,  Central  Ohio 
Poultry, 'Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
Charles  F.  Palmer,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-24— Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Chautauqua 
County  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation.   P.  B.  Bartram,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  27-31 — Delaware,  Ohio.  Delaware 
County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
E. S.  Larson,  Sec. 

Dec.  21-27— Caro,  Michigan.  Eastern  Mich- 
igan Poultry  Association.  E.  H-  Watson, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  22-30— Haverhill,  Mass.  Merrimack 
Valley  Poultry  Association.  Geo.  G.  Green- 
man,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-29— Greeley,  Colo.  Poudre  Valley 
Poultry  Association.    C-  B.  Beckley,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-29— Lansing,  Michigan.  Central 
Michigan  Poultry,  Pigeon  Association.  Chas. 
H.  Crane.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30— Bloomingtou.  111.  Bloomington 
Poultry  Association.  J.  E.  White,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30— Galena,  111.,  Galena  Poultry 
Association.    F.  J.  Hoelting,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-30— Oakland  City,  Ind.    The  Wa- 


bash Valley  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association.    P.  L.  Crowder,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-31— Bock  ford,  111.  Northern  Illi- 
nois Poultry  Association,    H.  S.  Crandall, 

Sec'y. 

Dec.  26-31— Springfield,  Ohio.  Springfield, 
Fanciers' Association.   W.  H.  HoLmer,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  27-29— Barre,  Vt.  Granite  City  Poul- 
try, Pigeon  Association.  C.  W.  McMillan,  Jr., 
Sec'y. 


POULTRY  COMFORT 

The  great  poultry  supply  house  of  Johnson 
&  Stokes,  at  217  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  is 
the  largest  dealer  in  poultry  supplies  in  the 
countiy  and  has  a  splendid  reputation  for 
strict  integrity.  This  firm  has  recently  issued 
a  complete  and  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of 
poultry  supplies.  It  also  carries  a  supply  of 
fancy  poultry,  thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  seeds. 


s 


'S 


Extra  Heavy 


FIRE, 


Wind  and  Watei- 

nt\    rumple  free. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq  Ft 
Caps  &  Nails.  A.F  SWAN,102  Fultcn  St,N.Y. 

r_p„  ,  A  Solid  G^l<1  laid  Bolivian  Car" 
*t  GC  •  bon  Diamond  Gem  King,  a  ring 
similar  in  appearance  cannot  be  bought  for 
820  00  at  any  Jeweler's.  It  will  not  cost  you 
one  cent,  but  an  hour  of  your  spare  time.  We 
wish  to  enlarge  the  sale  of  our  celebrated 
Oriental  frozen  perfumery,  the  most  unique 
article  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and, in  order 
to  do  so,  we  agree,  upon  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address  only,  to  send  you  20  cakes  of  our 
perfume  which  you  can  sell  at  5  cents  each, 
remit  us  S1.00  and  we  will  send  you  the  ring 
free  as  a  present.  V\  e  take  all  the  risk;  simply 
send  us  your  name  and  we  will  forward  the 
perfumery  at  once. 
Address, 

Oriental  Perfumery  Company, 

Sioux  <"!ity,  Iowa. 


Our  complete  and  fully  Illustrated 
catalogue  of 

Poultry  Supplias 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
poultry  raisers.   It  is  free. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers 
In  Poultry  Supplies 

in  the  United  States. 


Fancy  Poultry. 
Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Dogs 
Thoroughbred  Pigs  and  Sheep. 

Shall  we  send  you  our  Seed 
Catalogue  also? 


J0HN50N  &  STQKES 

V  SEEDSMEN. 

•       ••  217  8.-219"  MARKET  ST:. 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


POULTRY,      PIGEONS,     CATS,     PET  STOCK. 


ElSTI?lisXLOSE_,Dec  31,  98. 
lor  premium  List  and/nTry  Blanks. 

'  A3ffi£s^A.R.5HARPJ     'TAUNTON,  MASS. # 

Sup't  Poultry,  T.  Farrar  Rackham,   East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Sup't  Pigeons,    C.  E.  Twombly,    32  Hawley  St.,  Boston. 

Sup't  Pet  Stock,   T.  Farrer  Rackham,   East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Sup't  Dressed  Poultry,   Wm.  Rudd  &  Sons,  Boston. 
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Dec.  27-30— Haverhill,  Mass.  The  Merri- 
mack Valley  Poultry  anil  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion.   Geo.  H.  Greenman,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  27-Jan.  1 — Cottonwood  Falls.  Kans. 
Chase  Co.  Poultry  Association.  C.  M.  Rose, 
Sec'y. 

Dec  28-30— Cummaqnid,  Mass.  Cape  Cod 
Poultry  Association.    Henry  C.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  2S-31— Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Pike's 
Peak  Pool  try  Association.  Iv  1).  Frock,  Sec'y. 

Dee.  28-31 — New  Haven,  Conn.  New 
Haven  Poultry  Association.  M.  S.  Kirk  wood, 
Sec'v. 

Dec.  28-31— Ashland.  Ohio.  Ashland  Poul- 
try Association.  H.  A.  Nykrantz,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  28-. Ian.  2— Peoria,  LI.  Peoria  Feath- 
ered Stock  Association.     V.  Deweiu,  Sec'y. 

Dec  2S-.lan.  3 -Bluffton,  Ohio.  Consolid- 
ated Poultry  Association.  D.J.  Kohli,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  29-31- -Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Ypsilanti 
Poultry  Association.  Geo.  M.  Gaudy,  Sec'y. 

Dec  211-31— Belleville,  Kan.  Republic 
Comity  Poultry  Association.  J.  E.  Caswell, 
Sec. 

Jan.  2-5 -Stockton,  Kans.  Rooks  Co.  Poul- 
try Association.    N.  H.  Neher,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  2-0— Oklahoma  City-  Oklahoma  State 
Poultry  Association.  L.  F.  Laverty,  Sec'y' 
Guthrie.  O.  T. 

Jan.  2-7— Iowa  State  Poultry  Show,  Daven- 
port, la.    J.  B.  Voss,  Sec'v. 

Jan.  2-7— Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Buffalo  Poultry 
Association.    E.  C.  Pease.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  2-7— New  Albany.Ind.  Southern  Ind. 
Poultry  Association.    Frank  Heck,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  3-0  — Peabody,  Mass.  Essex  County 
Poultry  Association.    Alonzo  M.  Tyler,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  3-6— Crete,  Neb.  Blue  Valley  Poultry 
Association.    Geo.  H.  Trout,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  3-6— Grand  Ridge,  III.  Grand  Ridge 
Poultry  Association.    T.  E.  McMullen,  Sec'y, 

Jan.  3-6— Essex,  Mass.  Essex  Co.  Poultry 
Association.    A.  W.  Tyler,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  3-6— Worcester,  Mass.  Central  Mass. 
Poultry  Association.    C.  A.  Ballou.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-6— Manchester,  Conn.  Manchester 
Poultry  Association.    H.  R.  Hayden.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-6 — Danhury,  Conn.  Western  Con- 
necticut Poultry  Association.  Fred  Borman, 
Sec. 

Jan.  4-7 — Canton,  O.  Canton  Ponltry  As- 
sociation. J.  H.  Seeton,  Sec'y  Poultry  de- 
partment. 

Jan.  3-7 — Memphis,  Tenn.  Miss.  Valley 
Poultry  Association.    C-  R.  Barr,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-6— Danhury,  Conn  Western  Con- 
necticut Poultry  Association .  Fred.  Bormau. 
Sec'y. 

Jan,  4-7  —  Boonville,  Ind.  Southwestern 
Indiana  Poultry  Club.  \V.  J.  Hargrave, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-9-Sibley,  111.  Sibley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation.   W.  B.  Harvey,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  4-10— Detroit,  Mich. '  Michigan  State 
Poultry  Association.  F.  W.  McKenzie,  Sec'y. 
Concord.  Mich. 

Jan.  o-7-Glasco.  Kans.  Glasco  Poultry 
Association.    M.  E.  Potts,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  o-s— Duluth,  Minn.  Duluth  Poultry 
Association.    J.  B.  Greenfield,  Sec. 

Jan.  5-8 — Worcester,  Mass.  Central  Massa- 
chusetts Poultry  Club    C.  A.  Ballou,  Sec'y. 


Jan.  8-14— North  Mancheste  r.  Ind.  North' 
Manchester  Poultry  Association. 

Jan.  9-13— Rochester,  N.  V.  Rochester 
Fanciers'  Club.    W.  O.  Ingle.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9  14—  Chicago,  111.  Joint  Show  Illi- 
nois Slate  Poultry  Association  and  National 
Fanciers'  Association  ofChicagO.  L.  H.  Ful- 
ler, 115  Dearborn  St.,  Chicvgo,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9-14— Topeka,  Kans.  Kansas  State 
Poultry  Association.  J.  W.  F.  Hughes, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  23-28 — Indianapolis.  Ind.  Indiana 
Slate  Poultry  Association.  Thos.  W.  Pottage. 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  9-15— Toronto,  Canada.  The  Poultry 
Association  of  Ontario,  Thos-  A.  Brown, 
Sec'y.,  London,  Canada. 

Jan.  10-13 — Lincoln,  111.  Logan  Co.  Poul- 
try Association.  F.A.  Hickman,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  10-13 — Syracuse,  Neb.  Oloe  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association.  L.  P.  Harris,  Sec'y., 
Dunbar,  Neb. 

Jan.  10-13— Mil  ford,  N.  H.  Mil  ford  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association.  E.B.Burns, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  10-14— Nashville,  Tenn.  Nashville 
Poultry  Associatioa.     J  M.   Hopkins,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  10-14— Washington,  D.  C.  National 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association.  W.  Seymour 
McLeod,  Sec'v. 

Jan.  10-14— Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  Arkan- 
sas State  Poultry  Association.  W.  H.  West- 
brook,  Pine  B  uff,  Ark.,  Secretary. 

Jan.  16-20— Carey,  Ohio.  Carey  Fancy 
Breeders'  Club     W.  S.  Payne,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  16-21 — Louisvill,  Ky.  Kentucky  State 
Poultry  Association.    N.  J.  Druien,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  17-21— Boston,  Mass.  Boston  Poultry 
Association.    C  Miuot  Weld.  Sec. 

Jan.  17-20  Ottowa,  Kan.  Franklin  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  L  L. 
Porter,  Sec. 

Jan.  18-20  -  Bristol,  Tenn.  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Poultry  Association.  M.  D.  Andes, 
Sec'v. 

Jan.  18-20.— Charlotte,  N.  C.  Charlotte 
Poultry  Association.  W.  M.  Barringer,  Sec'y. 

Jan-  18-25 — Logansport,  Ind.  The  North 
Central  Indiana  Poultry  Association.  Sol.  D. 
Brandt,  Sec- 
Jan.  23-26— Painesvil'e,  Ohio.  Fainesville 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  H.  Y. 
Brainerd,  Sec'y. 

Jan  23-28 — Montreal,  Can.  Montreal 
Poultry  Association.  Wm.  C.  Hall,  Sec'y., 
Outreujont,  Quebec.  Can. 

Jan.  24-27 — Waupaca,  Wis.  Wisconsin 
Poultry  Association.    W.  H.  Lauber,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  24  20 — Springfield,  Ohio.  Sangamon 
,Co.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Associ- 
tion.    Ward  G.  Murray,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  25-27. — Mason  City,  Iowa.  Cerro 
Gordo  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
John  D.  Reeler,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  25-31— Utica,  N.  Y.  Empire  Ponltry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association.  J.  B-  Williams, 
Holland  Patent,  N-  Y.,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  31  -Tacoina,  Washington,  Tacoma 
Poultry  Association.    C.  C.  Johns,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  4— New  York.  New  York 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association.  H.  V 
Crawford,  Sec'y.  Montclair,  X.  J. 


Feb.  7-11— Washington  Court  House,  Ohio. 
Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association.  W.  B 
Dal  by,  Sec'y. 


Farmer's  Handy  Feed  Cooker. 

Reader's  attention  is  called  to  this  device,  which  is 
sold  at  $12.51)  for  50  Kallon  capacity.  By  feeding 
poultry  and  animals  cooked  food  during  winter  at 
least  one-third  of  the  feed  is  baved;  also  having 


stock  in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog  cholera 
among'your  hogs  and  insuring  the  hens  laying  freely 
during  the  winter  months.  On  application  to  the 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy.  111.,  a  catalogue 
giving  full  description  may  be  obtained.  They  are 
made  in  all  sizes. 


American  Bred  Houdans  lead  the  world— fine 
fowls  and  chicks  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  A.  Widger,  Baldwinsville,  New  York. 

WANTED- Partner  with  money,  take  charge 
profitable  broiler  plant.  Denver.  Colo.  Excellent 
opening  right  party.      E.  J.  White,  Brighton,  Colo 

ENTIRE  STOCK   OF  BARRED    P.  ROCKS 
AND  BROWN  LECHORNS  FOR  SALE.  FEW 
W.  P.  ROC  KS  and  W.  WYANDOTTES.  Stamp. 
MRS.  J.  P.  HELLINCS,  Dover,  Del. 


DER  CEFLUECEL  ZUECHTER, 

is  the  only  German  Poultry  Journal  published  in  the 
U.  S.  Sample  copies  free.  Each  subscriber  paying 
in  advance  receives  a  valuable  premium:  A  Kal- 
ender  for  1899  and  Poultryman's  Year 
Book,  free.  The  only  German  book  in  America  of 
this  kind.  Write  for  free  sample  of  paper  to-day, 
and  mention  P.  K 

HENRY  E.  VOICT,  Publisher. 

Hamburg,  Marathon  Co.,  W«s- 


MONEY  IN  SQUABS 


IS  the  only  book 
published  that  will 
tell  you  how  to 
make  money  with  pigeons.  It  tells  you  how  to 
hreed,  mate,  and  care  for  them,  how  to  fatten  and 
dress  squabs  for  market,  etc.  Thoroughly  prac- 
tical ami  reliable.  Every  chapter  illustrated. 
Regular  price  of  the  book  is  50  cents.  We  will 
give  this  book  absolutely  FREE  if  you  will  send 
us  50  cents  to  pay  for  one  vear's  subscription  to 
The  Feather,  the  popular  pouttrv  and  pigeon 
monthly.  Address,  iiearge  E.  Howard  &  Co.. 
504  11th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  I>.  C. 


THIS  15  THE  MAN 

who  has  loretold  the  storms,  tornadoes,  blizzards, floods,  heat  and  drought  for  twelve  years  past,  and  over  95  pes 
cent,  of  his  predictions  have  been  verified.  His 

BLWNflC  FO^  1899 

contains  storm  forecasts  with  diagrams  (or  the  whole  year.    Besides  there  is  in  it  much  valuable  and  interesting 
scientific  matter  and  it  makes  a  fine,  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  116  pages.    Price  Postpaid,  25  Cents. 

WORD  AND  WORKS 

Rev.  I rl  K.  Hicks'  splendid  monthly  magazine,  contains  his  storm  forecasts  each  month,  with  explanat ions,  family,  religious  and  young 
people's  departments,  making  one  of  the  best  family  magazines  in  the  country.  Subscription  price,  $1 .03  per  ye\T  and  acopy  of  Th« 
hicks  Almanac  goes  FREE  to  each  yearly  subscriber.  Regular  price  of  single  copies  10  cents.  We  will  send  a  sample  copy  to 
readers  of  The  Poultry  Keepe r  during  the  months  of  December  or  January  for  a  two  cent  sta  mp.    Send  to 

Word  and  Works  Publishing  Co., 


Kev,  I  rl  K.  H  icks. 


2201  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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DO  EGGS  PAY  NOW. 


-COLD  STORAGE  AND  THE  NEW  MILK 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  EGOS.   A  MATTER 
FOR  GENERAL  CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

Elsewhere  we  give  two  articles,  one  on  cold 
storage  and  the  other  on  a  milk  compound, 
"the  articles  being  from  other  journals,  which 
were  sentns  by  Air.  J.  Knuz,  Beloit,Wis.,  who 
has  carefully  considered  the  subject  and  pre- 
sents some  figures  of  his  own  in  regard  to  prof- 
its at  certain  prices.  Read  his  letter  care- 
fully, which  is  given  below,  as  follows  : 

Enclosed  find  two  clippings  from  the  Chi 
-cago  dailies  in  regard  to  eggs.  Eggs  are  twelve 
<-ents  now  ;  last  spring  they  were  quoted  at 
eight  and  nine  cents. 

The  market  report  said  that  the  'receipt  is 
enormous  4o,000  cases  in  one  day.  During 
the  winter  fifteen  to  sixteeu  cents,  but  only 
likely  to  be  for  a  short  time.  I  kepttrack  of 
the  market  for  one  year.  The  price  is  kept 
down  in  the  winter. 

Now  comes  the  new  compound  manufactured 
"by  Beamergs  ?  If  that  cuts  any  ice  it  is  left  to 
be  seen. 

Broilers  sold  at  ten  cents  from  April  until 
August,  and  hens  seven  and  eight  cents ; 
large  spring  chickens  at  ten  cents.  Spring 
ducks,  the  first  half  of  June,  were  fifteen 
cents ;  the  price  dropped  to  ten  cents,  and 
shortly  after,  to  eight  cents  per  pound. 

I  make  this  statement  to  make  my  questions 
clear.  If  a  hen  eats  six  pecks  of  grain,  or  the 
equivalent,  at  thirty  cents  a  bushel,  and  eggs 
«re  worth  ten  cents  a  dozen,  the  income  would 
be  about  fifty  cents  a  year,  which  is  a  small 
profit  for  labor,lice  remedies  and  investments. 
I  cannot  see  how  broilers  can  be  Taised  at  iten 
•cents  a  pound. 

I  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  any  money  can 
be  made  at  those  quotations  on  a  ten  acre  lot 
and  sixteen  honrs  work  a  day'?  Prices  are 
considerably  higher  East. 

The  receipts  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  Chicago 
tire  large  most  of  the  time,  but  Chicago  is  the 
best  market,  and  a  man  can  get  sales  there 
when  he  could  not  anywhere  else. 

In  reviewing  the  above  it  will  be  necessary 
■to  make  comparisons.  First,  if  eggs  do  not 
pay  then  nothing  else  on  the  farm  will.  Dairy- 
men do  not  average  two  cents  per  quart  for 
milk  the  year  round,  and  they>work  early, 
late,  and  on  Sundays. 

We  think  Mr.  Kunz  is  in  error  in  estimat" 
ing  the  income  from  the  hen  at  fifty  cents 
only  (gross),  with  eggs  at  ten  cents  a  dozen. 
A  hen  should  lay,  as  a  flock  average,  at  least 
100  eggs  a  year,  or  we  will  say  eight  dozens, 
■which  will  give  80  cents  gross.  The  food  de- 
pends on  circumstances.  In  summer,  on  a 
range,  from  May  to  September,the  food  should 
■cost  nothing.  In  fact,  hens  not  fed  in  sum- 
mer lay  more  than  those  that  are  given  grain, 
as  the  great  curse  of  poultry  keeping  is  over- 
feeding, especially  in  summer.  The  food 
purchased  for  winter  should  not  exceed  30 
■cents  per  year  per  hen. 

If  we  accept  30  cents  as  the  cost  of  the  food 
-and  80  cents  as  the  value  of  the  eggs,  we  have 
fifty  cents  profit  over  the  food  to  pay  for  labor, 
-etc.  If  100  hens  can  be  kept  on  an  acre  the 
sum  is  $50.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  great 
deal  of  labor  will  have  to  be  given.  Some 
hens,  however,  will  lay  twelve  dozen  eggs  a 
year,  but  we  strike  the  average  at  eight 
■dozen. 

But  there  is  another  source  of  profit.  The 
lien  may  raise  five  two-pound  chicks  a  year, 
which/,  at  10  cents  a  pound,  will  be  20  cents 
per  chick.  The  cost  of  each  chick  for  food 
will  be  eight  cents,  and  we  allow  two  cents 
for  the  egg.  It  is  true  that  some  hens  may 
not  do  so  well,  but  some  will  raise  eight 
■chicks,  and  we  make  the  average  five. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  hen  gives  an 
additional  profit  of  50  cents  on  chicks,  and 
her  food  bill  is  Dot  increased,  while  we  have 
deducted  the  cost  of  the  food  for  the  chicks. 
Each  hen,  therefore  (at  a  low  estimate), 
should  give  a  profit  of  50  cents  on  eggs  and  50 


cents  on  chicks,  or  a  total  of  $1.00  a  year, 
which  is  $100  per  acre  for  100  hens.  Will 
anything  else  on  the  farm  do  as  well? 

Of  course  there  will  be  other  expenses,  and 
one  must  have  experience  to  make  large  num- 
bers pay,  but  we  give  the  possibility  of  what 
may  be  done. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  law  to  compel  all 
cold  storage  eggs  and  poultry  to  be  labeled 
"cold  storage."  If  any  consumer  prefers 
such  he  should  have  it,  but  it  is  a  fraud  to  sell 
cold  storage  produce  as  "strictly  fresh." 
Parties  should  also  endeavor  to  build  up  a 
.trade  near  home. 


KEEPING   EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

As  we  are  frequently  asked  in  regard  to  the 
keeping  of  eggs  for  hatching,  as  many  as  may 
desire  to  accumulate  them  gradually,  we  re- 
peat what  we  have  already  given,  in  reply  to 
the  following  : 

"  How  long  can  a  fertile  egg.  that  is  laid  in 
winter,  be  kept,  and  then  hatch,  and  about 
what  should  be  the  temperature  of  the  place 
'Where  it  is  kept?" 

Eggs  should  be  kept  as  neaT  40  degrees  as 
possible,  but  as  high  as  60  degrees  will  keep 
them.  They  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  freezing  point  at  any 
time.  They  should  be  turned  half  over  three 
times  a  week.  If  kept  cool  no  packing  ma- 
terial is  necessary,  though  a  wnpping  of  tis- 
sue paper  will  do  no  harm.  They  will  keep 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  if  not  higher  than 
at  50  degrees  they  should  keep  three  months 
and  hatch  well.  The  turning  of  the  eggs  is 
an  important  point- 

If  you  wish  to  keep  eggs  for  market  and 
■care  nothing  for  their  use  in  hatching,  ob- 
serve the  following,  which  is  the  best  method 
known  : 

1.  Use  only  'eggs  from  hens  that  are  not 
with  males. 

2.  Keep  the  eggs  on  racks,  using  no  packing 
material. 

3.  The  eggs  should  be  turned  half  over 
itnree  times  a  week. 

4.  Keep  them  cool,  v  hich  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all. 

5.  Use  only  fresh  eggs,  as  one  stale  egg  may 
injure  the  others- 

The  above  are  the  five  cardinal  points,  are 
far  superior  to  lime  water,  greese,  or  any 
other  mode,  the  first  paragraph  being  the 
most  important. 


CHEAP  LANDS  AND  POULTRY. 

On  all  landsthere  isagrowth  of  something, 
and  among  the  different  kinds  of  barn-yard 
fowls  there  are  some  that  will  find  a  portion 
of  their  food  from  the  voluntary  growth.  The 
turkey  is  an  active  forager,  and  industriously 
works  over  a  large  area,  consuming  not  only 
insects  but  a  great  many  grasses  and  seeds. 
Ducks  and  geese  prefer  to  seek  the  young  and 
tender  herbage,  not  excepting  weeds.  If  a 
piece  of  land  is  idle,  and  is  unsuitable  for 
large  stock,  it  will  pay  to  put  it  to  use,  and 
thus  compel  it  to  return  at  least  the  interest 
on  its  value.  When  poultry  houses  are  built 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  room  for  a  flock 
of  fifty  hens,  they  will  need  little  or  no  atten- 
tion in  summer,  the  feed  given  depending  on 
the  vegetable  growth  upon  the  land.  If  it  is 
covered  with  green  food,  even  if  of  weeds,the 
hens  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  all  they  de- 
sire. If  the  growth  is  scanty,  then  a  mess  of 
meat  and  bone  at  night  will  be  all  the  help 
they  may  need.  Poultry  should  be  used  on 
poorand  unprofitable  land,  especially  in  sec- 
tions where  there  are  always  good  markets 
and  fair  prices  are  obtained  the  whole  year, 
and  it  is  better  to  keep  geese,  ducks,  turkeys 
and  hens  than  to  depend  only  on  one  kind. 
■]f  good  land  is  used,  then  the  circumstances 
governing  other  matters  on  the  farm  must  be 
considered;  but  the  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  utilization  of  waste  land,  poultry  offer- 
ing better  opportunities  for  affording  a  profit 
than  even  sheep,  as  the  hens  give  returns 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  farmers  must  at 
some  time  realize  the  fact  that  poultry  should 
not  be  asidebusiness  on  the  farm, but  be  taken 
up  as  one  of  the  most  important,  and  when 
they  begin  to  do  so  they  will  learn  how  to 
manage  better  and  how  to  make  land  pay 
that  has  never paid  before. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  in  the  lead  as 
best  suited  for  ail  purposes.  Fine  lot  of  young  pigs 
entitled  to  registry.   Prices  low. 

POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

f\  I  I  TP  ClOVer  (Frt  prepaid  on  2001b.  lots)  100  lbs.  81.76 
\S  \J    |    Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  86.50  ton,  V  lbs.  81.00 

Mica  Crystal  Grit  $7.00  a  ton  100  lbs.  81.00 

Pure  Beef  &  Bonc.lOOlbs.  $2.00    Cracker  Crumbs  100  lbs.  $1.50 

Ground  Beef  Scraps,  lOOlbs.  $2.50  V.ghl  Brahma  Eggs.. .13  for  $2.0'/ 
Indian  Game  Eggs.... 13  for  $3.0(1    Pckin  Duck  Eggs. .,..11  for  $2  * 

CLE  V EL A-N  D  POU1TET  CO.,  Plattsburg,  N.  i 

I  0 

FOR  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

from  a  leg  band  and  poulti-y  bit  to  an  incubator,  > 
will  be  f ound  in  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  oi 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

We  have  oiihand  the  finest  quality  of  prepared  second 
crop  cut  clover  hay — the  great  winter  green  food, 
$1.75  per  100  lb,  &sck*  Send  for  catalojrtie  to-dav. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO«  2d  EUicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

APP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  C.  White  Legs,  and  W.  Wyandottes. 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
FABIITS,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  BOX  501. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


0FR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM 

South    Natick    and   Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  BrowD  Egg  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us,  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  tor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON ,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  noticed.  K  o  circulars  sent  without  stamp 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET 


FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Steel  Gates,  Posts  and  Rail.   Cabled  Field  and  It  ox 
Penee  with  op  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cable-at 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,    81  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


The  Biggest  Dollar's 
Worth  in  the  World! 


That  is  what  «  give  you 
in  the  following'  offer — 
Two  Leading  Poultry- 
Papers  and  Five  Pest 
Poultry  Books  for  One 
Dollar.  This  is  enough 
Poultry  literature  for  a 
whole  family. 

HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER : 

The  Poultry'  Keeper,  one  37ear  .50 

The  Feather,  one  year         .         .  .50 

American  Fancier's  Poultry  Book  .50 
Illustrator  No.  1,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  .25 

Illustrator  No.  2,  Incubators,  etc.  .25 

Illustrator  No.  3,  Diseases,  etc.     .  .25 

Illustrator  No.  4,  How  to  Judge,  etc.  .25 


Total 


$2.50 


ALL  OF . . 

THE  AE 

FOR  $1. 


This  is  without  doubt  the  best  arid  69 

cheapest  combination  ever  offered  the  © 

Poultry  readers  of  America.    The  two  H 

papers —  0 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  I 
THE  FEATHER, 

Are  easily  worth  the  price  asked  for  Q 

the  whole    combination.      The    Five  R 

Books  are  given  you  absolutely  Free.  0 

The  Two  Papers  and  the  Five  Books  f§ 

■will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.    Send  0 

all  orders  to  us.  (3 

POULTRY  KEEPFK,  © 

Parkesburg,  Pa.  £5 


4i6 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


December  15,  1898 


ARE  THERE  ANY  NON-SITTERS? 


THE  SITTING  INCLINATION  CAN  BE 
CONTROLLED  BY  THE  FOOD  AND 
THE  MANAGEMENT. — RESULTS  OF 
EXPERIMENTS. 

Some  of  the  breeds  are  known  as  non-sit- 
ters, while  others  become  broody  several 
times  during  the  year.  One  distinctive  char- 
acteristic: of  all  the  varieties  of  non-sitters  is 
that  they  lay  white  eggs,  while  the  sitting 
breeds  lay  brown  ones.  Some  persons  are  of 
the  opinion  that,  the  color  of  the  eggs  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  the  hen's  sitting  propen- 
sity. That  is,  the  deeper  the  color  of  the  eggs 
the  more  persistent  the  hen  is  in  sitting. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  Cochins  and 
Brahmas  lay  the  darkest  colored  eggs  and 
that  the  hens  of  these  breeds  rank  first  as  sit- 
ters, it  is  very  difficult  to  dispel  the  claim. 
Certain  it  is,  too,  that  all  non-sitters  lay  white 
eggs.  Some  of  the  sitting  breeds  have  repre- 
sentatives that  lay  white  eggs,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  Games,  the  tendency  of  all 
sitting  breeds  is  a  shade  darker  than  white, 
to  a  light  brown  color. 

LAYERS  AND  SITTERS. 

The  non-sitting  breeds  are  the  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  Hamburgs,  Polish,  the  French 
breeds,  Eed  Caps,  Andalusions,  Black  Span" 
ish,  and  a  few  other  breeds  not  so  well 
known.  The  French  breeds  are  the  Houdan, 
Crevecoenrs  and  Le  Fleches.  The  first  is  the 
breecLmost  extensively  used  in  this  country- 
The  breeds  that  are  sitters  probably  rank  in 
the  following  order:  Cochins,  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Eocks,  Dorkings,  Wyandottes, 
Dominiques,  Javas,  Leghorns  and  Games. 
They  differ,  however,  not  only  in  the  charac- 
teristic peculiar  to  each  breed,  but  also  in  the 
individuality  of  the  members  of  the  flocks. 

WHEN  BIDDY  BECOMES  BROODY. 

Although  there  is  a  classification  of  the 
breeds  into  sitters  and  non-sitters  yet  no 
breed  has  really  lost  the  instinct  of  incuba- 
bation.  As  birds,  in  their  natural  untamed 
condition,  lay  at  certain  seasons,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  and  become  broody  only 
when  everything  is  in  their  favor,  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  changes 
brought  about  by  domestication.  The  non- 
sitters  are  also  active  foragers,  and  must  be 
kept  on  the  range.  Confine  them  closely  in 
yards  and  they  will,  in  time,  become  broody, 
as  well  as  become  addicted  to  vices,  such  as 
egg-eating  and  feather  pulling.  They  will 
not  thrive  in  a  state  ef  inactivity. 

MUCH  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  flock  of  fowls,  of 
the  sitting  breeds,  can  be  made  non -sitters  by 
the  system  of  feeding  adopted,  which  proves 
that  it  is  not  the  breed,  but  the  manegement, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  easier  to  pre- 
vent the  non-sitters  from  becoming  broody 
than  to  make  the  sitters  persistent  layers. 
But  even  the  Cochins  can  be  so  managed  that 
not  one  hen  in  a  flock  will  become  broody, 
4'iile  a  flock  of  Leghorns,  in  yards  by  the 
side  of  the  Cochins,  may  be  made  inveterate 
sitters.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periment. 

A  TWO  YEARS'  TEST. 

In  OTder  to  determine  the  effects  of  certain 
foods  and  conditions  of  management  on  both 
sitters  and  non-sitters,  a  friend  and  myself 
tried  the  following  experiment:  We  placed  a 
flock  of  Light  Brahmas  in  one  yard  and  a 
flock  of  Brown  Loghornsin  another,  the  birds 
being  pure  bred,  and  from  well  knowu 
strains.  The  test  was  made  for  a  whole  year, 
and  during  that  time  not  a  single  Brahma 
offered  to  sit,  while  the  Leghorns  all  became 
broody  and  could  not  be  restrained  from 
going  on  the  nests.  The  next  vear  the  feed- 
ing was  reversed,  and  the  Brahmas  were  all 


broody,  while  the  Leghorns  did  not  once  go 
on  the  nests  with  incubating  intentions.  The 
test  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  threw 
light  on  the  real  causes  which  lead  some  hens 
to  become  broody  while  others  refuse  to  sit. 
THE  IN.  I.  JENCEOF  FAT. 
The  method  adop  el  was  very  simple,  and 
was  founded  on  the  theory  that  a  hen  is  usu- 
ally fat  before  becoming  broody.  The  object 
sought  was  to  make  the  Leghorns  fat,  and 
somewhat  inactive,  and  keep  the  Brahmas  at 
work  scratching  for  their  food  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  fat.  The  reason  the 
Leghorns  do  not  sit,  as  a  rule,  is  because  they 
are  very  active,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
carbon  of  the  food  is  dissipated  instead  of 
being  stored  as  fat,  while  the  larger  breeds, 
not  being  active,  and  consuming  more  food, 
gradually  become  fat,  and  then  have  the  in- 
cubating fever. 

HOW  THE  FOWLS  WERE  FED. 

The  Leghorns  were  fed  grain  with  just 
enough  green  food  to  keep  them  in  condition. 
The  Brahmas  were  allowed  but  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  grain,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
scratch  for  in  litter,  and  were  also  allowed 
more  nitrogenous  food,  such  as  lean  meat,  cut 
clover  and  milk.  As  long  as  a  hen  is  laying 
regularly  her  diet  can  be  easily  adapted  to 
her  requirements,  but  when  she  ceases  to  lay 
she  is  liable  to  become  fat,  for  the  carbon  in 
her  food  which  has  been  used  up  in  the  yolks 
of  eggs  laid  then  goes  to  make  fat. 

FACTS  ABOUT  FEEDING  CORN. 

All  who  have  tried  feeding  corn  are  aware 
that  when  the  corn  renders  hens  of  the  sitting 
breeds  fat,  and  thus  out  of  condition  for  lay- 
ing, the  Leghorns  will  still  continue  to  lay, 
even  on  the  corn  diet,  owing  to  their  active 
habits.  This  should  teach  that  while  corn  is 
a  very  useful  and  important  article  of  food, 
,  the  farmer  or  poultryman  should  use  judg- 
ment in  feeding  it.  It  may  be  beneficial  to 
some  members  of  the  flock  and  injurious  to 
others.  The  fact  that  corn  will  not  serve  as 
food  for  all  hens,  is  evidence  that  the  farmer 
should  know  something  of  the  breeds  and 
their  characteristics. 

FEEDS  ON  HER  OWN  FAT. 

When  a  hen  becomes  fat  her  power  to  pro- 
duce eggs  is  weakened.  She  then  utilizes  the 
stored  up  fat  on  her  body  for  her  support 
while  she  is  on  the  nest.  Every  one  familiar 
with  fowls  has  noted  how  rarely  hens  come 
off  the  nest  for  food.  Nature  prompts  the 
hen  to  get  rid  of  this  surplus  fat  by  incuba- 
tion, and  if  she  is  "'broken  up"  from  sitting 
she  will  only  lay  a  few  eggs  before  she  will 
become  broody  again.  Her  persistency  and 
obstinacy  show  how  strong  is  this  instinct  in 
her  kind. 

A  QUESTION  OF  LITTER. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hen  "laying 
her  litter,"  and  then  becoming  broody.  The 
non-sitters  prove  this,  for  they  will  lay  as 
long  as  they  are  in  proper  laying  condition, 
until  they  moult.  Keep  a  hen  of  any  breed 
in  prime  laying  condition  and  she  will  lay 
right  along.  The  sitting  or  non-sitting  trait 
is  simply  a  question  of  fat  on  the  body.  The 
non-sitters  are  usually  small,  active,  great 
foragers,  and  work  industriously.  When 
they  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a 
range  they  become  broody  like  the  sitters. 

A  Reliable  Newspaper 

Every  family  must  have  a  reliable  newspaper  and 
tb  great  National  Family  Newspaper  Chat  has  all 
important  news  of  the  nation  and  world,  scientific 
and  mechanical  as  well  as  agricultural  information 
of  the  highest  merit,  markets,  fashion,  stories,  etc. .is 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  $1  00 

Then  you  should  have  a  religious  weekly  that  will 
interest  and  instruct  young  and  old.  The  best  one 
for  the  least  money,  with  S  to  12  pages  weekly  (size 
Of  Youth's  Companion  pages,)  printed  in  colors,  is 

The  Young  People's  Weekly  of  Chicago,  60c 

We  will  send  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune  (*l),  The 
Young  People's  Weekly  (601,  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  all  three  valuable  papers  one  year  for  only 
9I.OO.   Address,  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rock9  exc I usively,  300 

choice  birds  sure  to  please.  J.S.  HoHinan,  Sharon, Pa. 

B.Minorca  and  R.  Cap  C'kls,  $1.00  each.  Choic« 
stock.   J.  H.  Lanterman,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

B .  P.  ROCKS  and  Pekin  Ducks,  choice  stock 
Farm  range.    F.  E.  FERCUSON,  Cavett,  Ohio. 

BLACK  MINORCAS.— Eggs  at  SI. 00  per  15, 

Northup  strain.  Fiue.  large  Cockerels.  Address  : 
Wirts,  Dclavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 

CET  YOUR  HENS   IN  SHAPE   NOW  FOR 

winter  laying  with  Superior  Condition  Powdei 
4  lbs.,  H.Ou.    P.  W.  Hanenberg,  Marshall, Mich. 

INCUBATOR.  Von  Culin's  "Simplicity 
No.  I,"  will  sell  cheap.  Also  B.  Minorca  stock. 
R.  L.  WHITEHILL,         Clearfield,  Penna. 

YOUR  SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR. 

A  very  fine  stock  of  young  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  being 
shipped  to  ail  States.  Potts  Brothers, Parkesburg, Pa. 

IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.    Prolific  laying  strains. 

G.E.CHALFANT.Hammouton.N.J. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LECHORNS.  Spe- 
cialty 12  years.    Also  S.  C.  Black  Legs' 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

I  +    EP  r  o  h  in  c  e  Always  Winners  For 

DranmaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn, 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Kock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable' 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$25. UO.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected' 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

PffDPfJ   SEND    FIVE   CENTS  Oft 
STAMPS  FOR  IOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  am 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR~ 

keys,  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, W.. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers- 
Cir.  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.. 

If 


The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  800  fine  young- 
hens  and  early  hatched  cockerels  for  sale.  Circular. 
H.J.  Blanchard,  Groton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y 

Maple  Farm  OUR  mammoth  pekin. 

r  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2500  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture."  free- 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South   Easton,  Mass. 

AN  ECC  PRESERVER. 

The  only  preservative  yet  discovered  that  will 
keep  eggs  in  such  perfect  condition  that  they  can  be 
used  for  all  purposes  with  reliability.  Ot  all  the 
methods  and  preservatives  hitherto  discovered  and 
used  for  the  keeping  of  eggs  during  summer  mouths 
nearly  all  have  proved  valueless.  After  years  of 
laborious  trials,  research  and  experiment  in  pre- 
serving eggs,  we  now  offer  to  the  public  a  recipe  that 
will  do  as  above  stated,  and  one  that  should  be 
owned  by  every  household.  If  you  want  a  copy  of 
this  formula,  and  "The  Western  World,"  a  10-page 
illustrated  family  paper, one  vear. send  50  cents.  Ad. 
Western  World,  SS-92  W.  Jackson  St.,Chicago,Ill. 

nnn 


The  two  BEST  poultry 
papers  on  earth  are 
"FARM  POULTRY"  1  Semi 
Monthly). SI. OO,  and  POUL- 
TRY KEEPER,  50  Cts.  We  will  send  both, 
for  one  vear.  for  only  $1.25. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eggs  far  Jlettctm^g 

T  H  O  ROUG  f-i  BT?e  D. 

WE  WON  AT  PITTSBURCH  I89S 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 

Wyandottes,     waVredPP.  Rocks, 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LECHORNS. 

eight  Aeres  Deleted  to  Poultry. 

I5ECCSSI.50.  50  ECCS  S3.00. 

30ECCSS2.25.        IOO  ECCS  S6.00. 
Belgian  Hares  SI. 00  each. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa. 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 
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B-  LEC.  COCKEKELS-for  ssl&ccw;.  G-cod stock 
F.  Finch.  2o6  West  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J 

CUT  CLOVER  IN   SACKS,   SI. 25  per  loo 

Pounds.    J.  C.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center.  N.  V. 

BAR  DAI  N:  Pineland  Incubator  i4SU  egssi.  Two 
(150-chicki  brooders.  Room  23.  158  Broadtvay.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.— Young  Buff  Cochins  and  Black  Lang- 
shans.    Dr.  I.  M ,  WITMER,  Conestoga,  Pa. 

LECHORNS,  Buff  W.  and   B.  Ply.  Rocks, 

Buff  and  B.  Hams. .G. P.  and  S.S.  winners  at  Hagers- 
town,  York. etc.,  Hamme  Bros.,  Smith's  Station.  Pa 


CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  S2  per  100 
lbs.:  50  lbs.,  SI. 10.  Circular.  WOODHID 
FARM,  FOX  CHASE,  PH  I  LAD  ELPH I  A,  PA. 

300-EGG  iNCUBATCRc00N°L^As?2^ow- 

H.    A.   CLARY,  North  New  Salem,  Mass. 

Beautiful  Cochin  Bantams, 

Buff  or  White,  a  i  S2  pe  pair. 

Wm.  M.  Conners  (Box  A),  Weston  Somerset  Co. .X.J. 

190ft    Choice  Birds  for  sale.   All  varieties  of 
•iuU    Pouitry.  Pigeons  and   German  Hares. 
Prizes  and  natural  colored  sixty  page  book.  10  cents 
J.  A.  BERCEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

600-Egg 

Capacity. 
S50. 

Good  as  New.    O.  SUTTON,  Seven  Springs.  N.  C. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR.' 


■f  JH  SntFrinsreCaris.LoTf .TranfnaTent.Eswrtft 
fi  {LiS  Acquatotaoce Cards. LAUUHi-NU  CAMF.BA. 
■  ■  "  Prize  Puzzles,  New  Gamea.  Magical  IUasioo, 
£c  Finest  Sample  Ecolc  of  ft  «  n  f\ «  Bisgest  lint  of 
VUitingsnd  Hidden Name  UHnllO  Pnninm 
AU  for  2c  stamp.  0J1I0  CARD  CO.,  Cadli,  Ohio, 


TO  TRADE. 

35  Poultry  Yards,  4  Incubators,  Bananna 
Field,  Etc.,  for  the  keeping  of  an  old 
couple,  or  for  sale. 

I.  M.  DePEW,  Manatee,  Florida. 


^!nd  Brooder  Supplies 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Brass  Boilers  andTanks.  Thermosta- 
ticBarsand  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.     Catalogue  free.  Address 
L.R.  OAKES,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

flutomotic  Feeder  and  Exerciser 

Keeps  fowls  busily    at  work  during  the 
whole  day.   Permits   double  the  number 
R.  on  a  given  floor  space  and  saves  time  and 
labor.   Send  for  circular. 
J.  C.  Whitten,  Cenoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 
FREE  with  the  American"  Bee 
Joi-rxal  a  year.     Send  for 
free  sample  copv. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO  , 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


INCUBATORS 
$5.70  UP. 


FROM 


Brooders  from  S3.80  up. 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA.  Ligonier,  Ind. 


BEST  COCKERELS,  SI  to 

$2  each;  best  trios,  to  $5, 
from  White  and  Barred  P.  R's. 
White  and  Buff  Wyandoites, 
>Vhite  Leghorns.  White  Jlinor- 
cas  and  White  Cochins. 

BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS, 
S1.50  each,  and  S4.00  a  trio; 
also  a  few  White  Holland  Tur- 
keys and  Euibden  and  Tou- 
louse Geese  cheap.  Cat'lg  free. 
EMANUEL  SCHIEBER, 
Brandywine,  Ohio. 


THEDMS.  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST  in  the   WORLD.    At  the 

Washington.  D.  C.  Poultry  show,  held 
in  Jan.  '97.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cutters  took  first  premium.  The  S5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 


A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

if  you  know  how  to  run  the  busi- 


—  -  j  There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

but  nine  out  of  ten  fail  in  it  b  i- 
cause  they  do  not  know  the 
Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  or  how  to  get  The 
Money  in  Hens.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  it? 
Our  new  poultry  book  will  tell  you  how.  It  tells  you 
all  about  Poultry.  Explains  why  a  few  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  fail.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  Farm  and  Poultry  paper  "  Way- 
Bide  Gleaninns."  3  mos.  for  10  cents.  Address, 
P.B.  Wayside  Bul^-&a.,CliriiorivLlle,Co.nn1 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  34  YEARS. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co..)  Ind. 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.  W.  DOUD,  TURIN,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Cames. 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  Winey.  E.  Salem. Pa. 


IT  DEAUMH  Home.  Fine  Stock  Cheap. 
LI.  DnHnlllH  Erie  Poultry  Yds..  Crittenden.X.T. 


Mica  Crystal  Grit.  per  100  lbs-  g  .75 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  per  1"0  lb.  bag,  .75 
Ground  Bone.  per  1001b.  bag.  2.00 

Lower  prices  for  larger  quantities.  Ship  us  your 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

SPKAGCB  COH2U8SIOX  CO., 
MS  S  oat  la  Water  St.  Cliicago,  ill. 


WE  TRUST  THE  PUBLIC 

and  send  them  our  Incubator  on 
|  trial.  No  man  should  buy  an  incubator 
;  and  pay  for  it  before  giving  it  a  tiial.  Yon 
*pay  not  a  cent  for  ours  until  you  have 
given  it  a  thorough  trial.  It's  made  so 
1  that  nobody  can  fail  with  It.  A  child 
I»can  run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  daily.  It 
beat  all  otheis  at  World's  Fair, Nash- 
ville and  Omaha  Exposition*.  Tee  best  catalogue  a^d 
treatise  on  Incubation  published,  sent  for  5  cts.  Plans  for 
Brooders.  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  upon  receipt  of  35  cts. 

VonCulin  Incubator  Co.  37  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  DeL> 


ONLY  SS.00 

for  this  first-class  cookerand  water  heater* 
Just  the  thingfor  cooking  feed  for  » r  o  c  k- 
4  PlgTS  or  poultry  and  for  heating  water 
r|  for  scalding  hogs.   Bums  wood  only. 

I  The  Farmer's  Feed  Cooker 


WINTER  LAYER 

will  need  a  stimulant  when 
the  weather  gets  cold  and 
everything:  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  very  best  stimu- 
lant known  for  egg  proauc- 
t ion  is 

Pioneer  Clover  FVIeal 

It  is  finely  ground  clover  hay  which  has  been  care 
fully  cured  so  as  to  preserve  its  natural  green  color 

I  and  aroma.  It  is  ground  by  our  epecial  made  ma- 
chinery and  packed  in  new  sacks.  Prices,  50  lbs. 
$1.00;   100  lbs.  $-2.00;   5  lbs.  25c.    Send  for  FREE 

I  sample  book  ;  endorsed  bv  all  leading  poultry  editors. 

THE  BENNETT  &  M  It  LETT  COMPANY, 
Box  K.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y 


if  best  cast  iron,  with  14-oz.  gal- 
vanized steel  boiler,  and  holds  20  gal- 
lons.   We  make  larger  cookers  and 
„  ■         will  quote  prices   on  application* 
^1       Send  for  free  circulars. 
Reliable  Inc.  &  Brdr.Co.Box  A  15  Quincy,l5i 


0  ^TIF/C/4 


POSITIV! 

VE  NTiHRtION 

REGARDLESS?  LOCATION, 


A  self  regulating  and  fully 
guaranteed  Incubator  for 
only  $10.  Equal  to  any  high-priced  machine  on 
the  market,  liuaranteed  to  hatch  every  egg  that 
is  hat  enable  by  the  parent  fowl.  A  business  bring- 
ing offer  to  make  everybody  acquainted  with. 


gfg|gi3a9®rs&  Brooders 


Have  improvements  found  in  no  others,  and  made 
by  a  reliable  concern.   Send  for  catalogue  with 
poultry  facts  and  figures — free. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


There  are  Brooders  \ 

and. 

Brooders  \ 

Good,  bad  and  i 
indifferent, 
«s.      but  the 


'32 


15^ 


pAT^D.  JAM  ,  |899T*i        %gf>%Jf  ^ 

Son  Brooder 

is  known  by  its  work. 

t  It  is  made  to  meet  the  demands  for  an  outdoor  brooder  at  a 
I  reasonable  price  which  will  not  be  subject  to  all  those  trouble-  . 
I  some  changes  in  temperature.  It  fits  the  case  exactly.  Excels  ( 
in  cODtrol  and  distribution  of  heat.  Perfect  in  ventilation,  , 
always  supplying  sufficient  pure  air  perfectly  warmed.  Double 
1  floored — no  dampness,  no  cold  feet.  Will  preserve  its  brood  in  ' 
J  zero  weather.  So  constructed  as  to  require  the  minimum  of  ( 
I  fuel.     Don't  buy  a  brooderuntil  you  getour  Kree  catalopne.  i 

i  J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SONS,  Box  If,  Gouverneur,  N.  {.  ( 


THE  COMPASS  WHISTLE, 


Here  is  the  truest  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass- 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  IVorth  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  ona 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it !  Such  a  whistle  should  be  in  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun.  for  its  piercing; 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief. 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  on<3 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  Ciin  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
belt,  or  carried  m  the  pocket. 

Free  for  two  3-niontb  subscribers  at  15 
cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 


j  Properly  fed  and  rightly  cared  for,  a  hen 
I  will  not  only  earn  her  own  living  but  a 
I  part  of  yours.  Anyone  can  make  a  living 
I  in  the  poultry  business  almost  anywhere; 
I  but  most  easily  in  suburban  towns  "and  the 
I  outskirts  of  cities— near  retail  markets, 
I  where  the  demand  for  fresh  eggs  and  fine 
I  dressed  poultry  at  high  prices  is  never 
I  wholly  supplied.  The  knowledge  neces- 
j  sary  to  success  may  be  gained  from 

Farm- Poultry, 

j  a  practical,  progressive  market  poultry 
paper,  that  teaches  how  to  get  the  best 
I  paying  breeds ;  how  to  manage,  feed  and 
j  house  them ;  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all 
I  poultry  diseases;   bring  pullets  to  early 
laying  maturity;  make  hens  lav  when 
prices  are  highest;  keep  poultrv  free  from 
vermin :  hatch  strong  chickens. 

Semi-Monthly.  Price  SI  a  Tear;  50c.  sit  moDths. 
Sample  copy  and  a  25  cent  book.  "A  LiviDg  from 
Poultry,"  sent  for  12  cents  in  stamps. 

I.  8.  JOHNSON  A-  CO., 
18  Custom  House  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


iS 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


December  15,  1898 


MADISON  SQUARE  CARDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

Prize-winning  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Won 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rook  Club's  Sil- 
ver Cup,  February,  1898,  for  best  collection. 
To  clear  breeders,  from  SI. 50  each  ;  Eggs 
$2  per  setting.  Sale  is  now  on.  Hush!  Hush! 
J.  D.  WILSON   Box  B .  Worcester.  N.  Y, 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


that  Editro  Jacobs  says  I 
have  some  of  tho  txist  stock 
to  be  found.  Thev  can't  be  beaten  lor  ckks.  S.  C. 
and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Lees.  White  and  Buff  Legs. 
Bar.  and  White  Korks.  White  Wy..  Black  Langshans. 
Black  Minorcas.  Big  Fine  Belgium  Hares. 
Shells,  65  Cents.  Powder  Stop  Roup.  Cir. 
W.  W.  KULP,  Box  3o,  Pottstown.  Pa. 


Poulfr|  Supplies  of  Every  Description. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
I.  F.  Schott,  New  Pittsburg, Wayne  Co.,  O. 

lOO  FKEIN  DTJCIiS 

-Z\-ixcl  200  CoclLorels 

Lt.  Brah.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Pi.  Kk.  Sil.  and  Wh.  Wyan 
Buff,  Bro.  or  Wh.  Leg.  at 

One  Dollar  Efvcli. 

Pairs,  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  at  Reasonable  prices. 
SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


S  C 

luii-u 


B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burKS.  Custoii.^rs  pleased  with  prices. stock  and  fair 
dealing.    Write      A.  L.  CARY,  Lewis,  Ohio. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CHICKENS,  TUR- 
KEYS,  DUCKS  AND  CEESE.  A  buyer's 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sale.  Plan  and  view  of  poultry  farm 
finely  illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  cts.,  giving  many  val- 
uable hints  on  raisin*  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultrv 
Farm, Uclavan. Wis..  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Sr. .Drawer  A- 


ollar  and 


Twenty-five  Cents. 


Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books— Value,  $3.00. 

FARM-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  one  year,  price, 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 
A  FEW  HENS,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

Book  BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Boyer,  price, 
Book  A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY,  by  Boyer,  price, 

Total,  - 

Four  Practical  Poultry  Papers,  price  alone,  $2.25. 

The  Poultry"  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  that  leads  the  world,  because  the  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  is 
the  best  informed  man  of  this  age  on  poultry  subjects.  Its  cover,  printed  in  two  colors,  makes  it  an  ornament 
to  any  home,  and  its  contents  are  none  the  less  attractive,  as  you  can  see  by  sending  for  a  free  sample  copy. 
Published  monthly,  at  only  50  cents  per  year. 


The  Inter-State  Poultryman,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  fifty  cents  a  year,  needs  no  introduction  to 
readers,  its  editor  being  fully  abreast  of  the  times.      Published  monthly. 


our 


A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  increased  50  percent,  in  size.  It  is  edited  bj*  the  well-known 
M.  K.  Boyer.  Full  of  good  things,  monthly.  25  cents  a  year.  Devoted  to  every  branch  of  market  poultry 
culture.    It  is  a  "boiled  down"  journal,  giving  the  cream  of  poultry  matter. 


Farm-Poultry.  This  paper  is  published  twice  a  month,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  poultry 
papers.  It  pays  practical  poultrymen,  because  it  teaches  facts,  not  theories.  It  is  a  profitable  poultry 
raising  guide  for  all.    Each  issue  is  better  than  the  last.    Price,  semi-monthly,  $  1 .00  per  year. 


A  Living  From  Poultry.  By  M.  K.  Boyer.  The  only 
book  ever  written  that  tells  what  steps  to  lake  to  establish  a  >s 
profitable  poultry  plant.  Tells  why  men  fail  and  women  sue-  ?s 
■ceerl ;  how  much  land  is  needed  ;  best  soil  for  poultry;  buying  » 
a  farm  on  installments;  brief  chat  on  houses,  and  how  they  ft 
should  be  built ;  review  of  the  breeds,  and  which  are  best  for  A 
eggs,  broilers  and  roasters.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  book  tl 
is  the  chapter  telling  what  can  be  accomplished  with  capital  A 
ranging  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars.    Price,  25  cents.  $ 


Broilers  fo  Profit.  By  Michael  K.  Boyer.  The  largest 
and  best  work  ever  published  upon  the  subject.  It  gives  both 
sides;  tells  the  amount  of  capital,  land  and  time  required; 
the  value  of  incubators,  and  pointers  in  running  them;  ex- 
plains the  brooding  system  ;  how  to  feed  and  care  for  chicks  ; 
how  to  dress  and  ship  to  market;  how  to  erect  a  model 
brooder  house,  and  hundreds  of  valuable  hints.  The  book  is 
compiled  from  the  experiences  of  the  pioneer  broiler  raisers 
in  this  country.    Price,  50  cents. 


Until  Jan.,  1900, 


If  you  order  at  once,  you  will  get  all  four  of  the  papers 
from  now  until  January  ist,  1900,  and  the  two  books, 
all  for  (one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.)      S3. 25. 

TAKE  NOTICE.    ^  your  time  is  not  out  for  our  paper,  your  subscription  will  be  marked  up  one  year. 

The  four  papers  and  the  two  books,  all  post-paid  for  $1.25.  Send  all  orders  to  us.  The 
combination  cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all  ordered  at  one  time.    Samples  free. 

POULTRY   KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Our  Premium  Page 


THE  FAVORITE  SEWING  COMPANION. 


price  of  the  -whole  outfit.  All  put  up  in  a  neat  and  strong  ebonized  case.  Postage  lc 
Free  for  two  3-month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


Something  that  even-  man 
and  -woman  will  appreciate 
A  complete  sewing  outfit  in 
very  small  compass.  It  con.' 
ains  needles  of  several  sizes, 
pins,  and  two  small  spools  of 
thread,  white  and  Mack  and 
to  cap  the  climax  a  good 
thimble,    alone  worth  the 


This  cut  represents  our  combined 
wire  splicer,  staple  puller,  hammer  and 
tack  puller.  Also  cut  snowing  wires 
spliced  with  the  tool  It  splices  wires 
neatly  and  quickly.  It  is  also  excellent 
to  handle  and  pull  barbed  wire  with. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  od  the  mar- 
ket. .No  one  who  has  wire  fences  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  It  pulls  staples 
as  fast  as  placed  in  position.  This  tool 
is  made  of  maleable  iron.  Place  the  wires  in  the  jaws  of  the  tool  and  bend  the 
end  of  the  wire  at  right  angles  with  the  fence.  Hook  on  the  splicer  and  revolve 
it,  carrying  the  end  of  the  wire  around  with  it.  Reverse  the  tool  and  repeat  the 
operation.  Given  for  three  six-month  subscriptions  at  twenty-five  cents,  or 
se  t  with  The  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for  seventy- five  cents. 


Miller's  Falls  Glass  Cutter.  No.  13. 

This  is  a  tool  needed  in  every  home,  and  we  are  glad  to  offer  one  made  by  a  reliable  firm. 
Sent,  postpaid,  free  for  two  three  month  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  ac  15  cents 
each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  60  cents. 


THE  INGERSOLL  DOLLAR  WATCH. 


J4MH 


JDST  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

A  Pocket  Compass. 

We  off«r  a  very  nice 
pocket  compass  made  by  a 
reliable  film  and  a  very 
creditable  arrangement  in- 
deed Who  has  not  often 
feit  the  netd  of  just  such  a 
useful  article  which  we  send 
postpaid,  free  for  two  6- 
month  subscribers  to  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  The 
Poultry  Keeper. one  year, 
seventy-five  cents. 


>"o^v  household  words.  4,000,000  Sold  in 
two  years  under  au  absolute  guarantee  printed 
below  has  made  theru  .-o.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  a  good  watch  for  a  dollar  is  possible. 
The  sales  are  now  over  3,OOo  per  day.  You 
-want  one— either  for  yourself,  your  Boy  or  your 
"Bike."  As  good  as  any  Watch  made  for  ordi. 
nary  every-day  use.  Keeps  Accurate  Time. 
(Guaranteed  for  one  year.)  Has  lever 
escapement,  quick  train  ;  second  hand;  good 
nickel  case;  Keyless  Wind  and  Set;  18  size.  Buy 
this  Watch  to  use  and  a  $50.00  one  for  show.  Sent 
postpaid  for  only  four  subscribers  to  The  Podl 
try  Keeper  at  50  cents  each. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS,  Nol. 


This  is  one  of  o  ir  great  popular  premiums, 
and  is  it  any  wonder?  At  set  of  rubber  stamps, 
mounted  on  neat  moulding  with  a  self-inking 
stamp  pad  in  neat  box  with  lithographed  label. 
These  figures  are  most  grotesque  and  laughable, 
and  with  the  outfit  they  may  be  printed  in  all 
sorts  of  amusing  attitudes  and  situations.  The 
most  attractive  amusement  children  have  found 
for  years.  This  popular  set  has  been  sold  as  high 
as  Si. 00.  Given  for  two  3-month  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


LAUGHING  CAMERA.  No.  2 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MACHINE. 

This  Machete  is  intended  for  med- 
ical use  at  home  and  as  a  curative 
agent  for  the  treatment  of  nervous, 
muscular  and  other  ailments  it  has 
been  used  with  very  beneficial  results. 
It  gives  a  direct  (not  alternating)  cur- 
rent, large  in  volume  but  pleasant  to 
take;  no  shock  nor  irritation;  its 
patent  switch  adjusts  current  to  the 
weakest  child  or  strongest  man.  Val- 
uable treaiise  by  Dr.  Cutten,  its  in- 
ventor, giving  exact  instructions  for 
self-treatment,  with  each.  We  now 
place  nature's  greatest  curative  agent, 
Electricity,  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  sufferer.  This  is  a  combined 
Dynamo  and  Motor  and  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  recent  pro- 
duct of  electrical  science.  Every 
student  and  ingenious  boy  should 
have  it.  Will  also  produce  no  end  of 
fun.  Postpaid  for  oulv  5  subscribers 
to  The  Poultry  KEKPERatSOc.each. 


Tour  friends  grotesquely  photographed ;  itout 
peoDle  look  thin;  thin  people  look  stout.  For 
years  the  funniest  attractions  in  every  museum  the 
world  over  have  been  the  Convex  Jlirrors.  Every- 
body has  found  amusement  in  contemplating  his 
own  personalis  in  a  long  drawn  out  cr  a  short 
and  fat  aspect. 

The  Laughing  Camera  furnishes  all  this  amuse- 
ment and  more  1  By  getting  a  focus  on  a  passing 
pedestrian,  horses,  wagons,  cars,  etc..  the  most 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  pictures  are  witnessed. 
The  passer-by  takes  on  the  swin?  and  stride  of  a 
Daddy  Long  Legs ;  Horses  look  like  Giraffes  ;  and 
altogether  there  Is  more  genuine  hearty  fun 
crowded  into  the  four  cubic  inches  of  this  little 
Instrument  than  theatres  could  show  in  centuries. 
All  trrow  fat  from  lauerhfer 

Sent,  postpaid,  free  for  only  two  6-month 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  three 
month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  has  two  blades,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  English 
cast-steel.  The  handle  is  of  tortoise-shell,  entirely 
surrounded  upon  each  end  with  bolsters  of  German 
silver,  thus  affording  unusual  protection  and  in- 
suring extra  durability.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
knife,  well  made,  substantial,  and  fully  guaran- 
teed for  quality  and  durability. '.  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  thoroughly  good,  strong  and  reliable 
Knife. 

Prs1  for  oalv  thre?  3-nnntrj  subscribers 
at  15  cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper  one  vear  70  cents. 


Bound  Volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper. 

If  you  want  a  poultry  raiser's  library  for 
a  small  sum  you  cannot  do  better  than  have 
the  bound  volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper 
of  which  the  above  is  an  illustration.  They 
are  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  clotb, 
with  gold  stamp  or  finish,  making  an  orna- 
ment for  any  table.  Volumes  1  to  6  can  be  had 
postpaid  for  75  cents  each,  or  any  one  free 
for  only  three  subscribers  at  50  cents  each, 
or  six  (3-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  §1.00.  Volumes  9  to  13  are 
larger  pages  and  any  volume  sent,  postpaid, 
for  SI. 00,  or  free  for  four  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each, or  eight  6-month  subscri tiers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry*  Keeper  one 

■vear  £1.25. 


Stencil  Plate  to  Mark  Clothing. 

Very  useful  if  you  are  going  to  be  awav, 
or  at  school,  and  in  many  other  ways 
where  it  is  necessary  to  know  your  own 
clothes.  A  brass  plate  with  your  nane, 
also  indelible  ink  and  brush,  postpaid,  free 
for  three  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each 
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White  Feather  in  Wing. — I  have  a 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerel,  seven  months  old. 
Hint  I  pot  from  a  friend.  The  chicken  has 
one  feather  ill  each  wing  that  is  one-half 
white.  Now,  if  I  pull  out  those  two  feathers 
will  new  ones  grow  out  at  once,  or  will  they 
wait  until  next  August  before  they  do?  Will 
they  come  out  white  again  or  as  they  should 
he?  It  makes  the  bird  look  had  and  he  is 
pretty  good  in  every  other  way. — J.  l'\  G., 
East  Whitman,  Mass. 

If  pulled  out  new  feathers  will  grow  in 
their  place  at  once,  probably  white,  hut  not 
necessarily  so.  It  would  he  better  to  avoid 
using  such  a  bird  for  breeding,  as  the  defect 
will  most  probably  appear  in  the  chicks. 

Warts — What  is  the  cause  of  warts  on  a 
cockerel's  (Brown  Leghorn's)  comb  and  what 
is  the  cause  and  cure  ?  The  wings  of  my 
Light  Brahma  cockerel  almost  drag  the 
ground.  What  causes  it?-G.  H.  C.  W., Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  warts  may  he  due  to  parasites,  or  even 
to  chicken-pox,  bnt  probably  the  former. 
Anoint  with  carbolized  vaseline  once  a  day. 
The  Brahma  may  have  been  injured  in  some 
manner,  or  heavily  jarred  from  falling  off  a 
high  roost. 

Moulting  Hens. — I  have  35  two-year-old 
hens  that  are  shedding  their  feathers  freely 
and  I  want  to  get  them  in  a  laying  condition 
as  soon  as  possible.  Do  they  need  more  of 
one  kind  of  food  than  another?  I  am  feed- 
ing, and  have  been,  crack  corn  and  oats  once 
a  day,  and  every  other  day  a  pound  of  beef 
scraps  (sweet)  to  112  hens.  They  also  have 
all  the  fresh  grass  they  want.  They  have 
bright,  good  and  healthy  quarters  at  night. — 
J.  T.  O.,  Scittiate,  Mass. 

It  is  because  they  did  not  begin  to  moult 
until  late  in  the  season.  You  cannot  hasten 
the  process  much,  but  a  gill  of  linseed  meal, 
three  times  a  week,  to  six  hens,  in  mixed 
food,  will  be  of  assistance.  Your  feeding  is 
otherwise  correct. 

Feeding  Wyandottes. — I  have  wheat 
and  fresh  meat  to  feed  ten  White  Wyan- 
dottes. Plow  should  I  use  it  for  best  results, 
and  should  I  add  any  other  kind  of  feed? — J. 
F.  S.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Feed  green  food,  potatoes,  scalded  cut 
clover,  bone,  etc.,  additional  by  way  of  vari- 
ety. A  pound  of  lean  meat  in  the  morning 
and  a  pint  of  grain  at  night,  in  winter,  isgood 
feeding. 

White  MlNORCCS. — Do  you  receive  or  hear 
complaints  about  the  White  M'norcas  not 
breeding  true  to  color?  I  bought  a  pair  in 
May  last,  and  their  chicks,  fully  50  per  cent., 
are  mouse  color  and  black.  One,  indeed, 
shows  but  a  few  white  feathers,  and  very 
small  oues  at  that.— L.  E.  E.,  Vassar,  Mich. 

Yes;  some  of  the  best  throw  off  in  color.  It 
has  been  a  general  complaint,  even  when 
eggs  are  from  the  most  reliable  breeders. 

Broken  Leg. — Is  there  any  cure  foi  a  fowl 
with  a  broken  leg?— W.  L.  W.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Dip  a  rag  in  silicate  of  soda  (water  glass) 
and  wrap  the  rag  around  the  leg.  It  soon 
hardens.  If  preferred  the  leg  may  be  splin- 
tered.   It  will  soon  heal. 

Brown  Leghorns. —1.  Please  tell  me  if 
white  at  the  root  of  a  Brown  Leghorn's  tail, 
or  on  any  part  of  the  plumage,  disqualifies? 
2.  What  is  the  Standard  weight  for  Brown 
Leghorns  ? — Reader. 

1.  There  should  be  no  white  on  a  Brown 
Leghorn,  though  it  is  allowed  at  the  base  of 
the  tail.  2.  The  Standard  calls  for  size,  but 
gives  uo  weight  for  them. 


BROODER  Hrat.—  Do  some  of  the  people  who 
raise  chicks  under  broodera  raise  early  chicks 
with  no  other  heat  ill  the  brooder  house  than 
under  the  brooder  ? — S.  Ii.,  Berryville,  Va. 

Nootbcr  method  is  practised.  Only  the  es- 
cape beat  from  the  brooder  warms  the  houses. 


Minorca  and  Black  Spanish,—!  have 
beard  it  stated  1>y  some  that  the  Black  Min- 
orca and  Black  Spanish  were  identical— is  it 
so  ?  Would  a  cross  between  a  Plymouth  Rock 
cock  and  Houdan  hens  be  a  good  one  ?-  Sub- 
Bcriber. 

They  are  different ;  the  Black  Spanish  has 
a  white  face,  the  Minorca  a  red  one.  The 
cross  would  be  a  good  one. 


Br.ACK  Leghorns.— 1.  Are  the  Black  Leg- 
horns equal  to  the  White  or  Brown  as  layers? 
2.  Is  a  Black  Leghorn  cock  and  Plymouth 
Bock  bens  good  mating  ?  3.  Can  green  hone 
be  ground  easily  in  a  hone  mill  ? — B.  E.  E., 
Pana,  111. 

1.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
laying  qualities  of  the  several  varieties  of 
Leghorns,  2.  The  cross  is  a  good  one  but  it 
is  better  to  use  pure  breeds.  3.  A  bone  mill 
will  not  grind  green  bones — they  must  be  cut 
with  a  bone  cutter. 


Cropsino. — T  have  a  lot  of  hens.  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas.  I  desire  to  cross 
with  a  Brown  Leghorn  male.  Would  the 
cross  be  better  for  eggs  than  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Light  Brahmas  alone  ? — A.  L.,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  destroy  the  purity  of  a 
breed  by  crossing.  The  cross  mentioned  is  a 
good  one,  but  the  pure  breeds  will  no  doubt 
give  better  results. 

A  NEW=0^0  SUBSCRIBER. 

C.  G.  Cotton,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
For  the  past  mouth  a  BuffC'ochin  cockerel 
has  not  eaten  much  and  got  poor  as  a  snail. 
He  did  not  seem  sick,  but  grew  poor  and 
now  seems  better.  He  was  batched  in  June. 
L  have  read  that  when  some,  chicks  are  get- 
ting pin-feathers  they  grow  poor,  but  I  never 
had  one  act  like  this  before.  The  editor  al- 
most always  says  lice,  but  it  was  not  lice  in 
this  case,  for  I  examined  him  a  half  a  dozen 
times.  If  anyone  can  tell  me  what  it  is  I 
shall  he  very  grateful.  I  sent  to  Ohio  and 
got  29  eggs.  Two  broke  coining  and  two 
broke  under  the  hens.  Twenty-five  hatched, 
and  altogether  I  got  61  chickens  out  of  70 
eggs.  One  of  the  Plymouth  Rooks  and  three 
others  got  killed  when  little,  and  I  have  not 
had  a  sick  one  to  this  day.  The  Bull'  Cochin 
cockerel  I  mentioned  is  one  I  got  in  Michigan 
this  summer;  he  is  one  of  a  trio.  I  feed 
chopped  potatoes,  etc.,  boiled  and  mixed  in 
the  morning,  and  corn  and  oats  at  night,  with 
chopped  bone  and  meat  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  duringthe  winter  sunflower  seed  once  a 
week,  twill  getsonie  buckwheat  and  sugar 
cane  seed  for  them  too  keep  busy  at.  Last 
spring  and  summer  I  got  more  eggs  than 
anyone  around  herein  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  bens.  I  know  a  man  who  has  taken 
The  Poultry  Keeper  for  years  and  has 
not  had  a  chicken.  In  answer  to  why  he 
took  it  he  said,  "It  is  a  good  paper,  and  I 
like  to  read  a  paper  that  is  full  of  truth."  So 
does  this  not  sound  good  for  The  Poultry 
Keeper  ?  Readers,  what  say  ye?  I  have 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  batched  April  18th, 
that  weigh  (cockerels)  seven  to  eight  pounds, 
and  pullets  five  to  six  pounds.  How  are 
these  good  weights?  The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  all  right. 

[It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the 
bird  being  poor.  Of  course  we  do  not  wish  to 
say,  "  big  lice  on  the  head,"  but  look,  friend 
Cotton.  The  bird  may  have  had  livercomplaint 
and  slowly  recovered.  There  are  individuals 
in  all  families  that  will  have  something  the 
matter  even  when  the  others  are  well.  We 
wish  to  congratulate  you  ou  your  success.— 
Ed.] 


THE  SEX   OF  EGGS. 

Paul  P.  Moore,  Halsey,  N.  J. 

In  the  October  issue,  the  article  from  Mr. 
Yalkert  regarding  the  sex  of  eggs  causes  me 
to  write  you  the  following  :  The  spring  of 
1897  1  yarded  a  two-year  old  cock  with  ten 
one-year  hens,  and  my  stock  was  70  per  cent, 
pullets  and  30  per  cent,  cockerels,  Bull'  Leg- 
horns. In  the  spring  of  1898  1  yarded  a  ten 
months  cockerel  and  seven  one  year  hens 
and  three  two  year  bens,  Buff  Leghorns,  and 
my  stock  was  40  per  cent,  pullets  and  00  per 
cent,  cockerels.  I  also  yarded  a  three  year 
cock  with  seven  one  yen-  hens  and  three  two 
and  three  year  bens.  Black  Miuorcas.  My 
stock  was  75  per  cent,  pullets  and  25  per  cent 
cockerels.  This  has  been  my  experience  in 
mating  poultry  for  two  years. 


MY  BROODER. 

T.  TT.  Conrad,  Pock  Bridge,  Ohio. 

I  live  in  the  great  gas  field,  and  my  brooder 
consists  of  a  coal  house  5x9  feet.  It  has  a 
good  floor  and  door,  and  the  cracks  are  made 
tight  with  six  inch  boards  each  half  an  inch 
thick.  On  the  south  side  are  two  windows 
12x30  inches,  and  one  glass  for  each,  four 
inches  from  the  floor  and  put  in  the  horizon- 
tal way.  L'nder  each  of  these  is  a  hole  three 
inches  in  diameter  where  the  chicks  go  out 
and  in,  and  made  to  close  with  a  slide  on  the 
outside.  I  have  a  small  heating  stove  near 
the  center  of  the  room  or  brooder  which  I 
heat  with  gas  and  can  make  the  room  as  warm 
as  necessary.  I  have  105  chicks  in  it  now  as 
healthy  as  I  ever  saw.  I  feed  them  bread, 
middlings,  cracked  corn,  meal,  beef, egg  shells 
and  onions.  I  scald  all  their  food  except  the 
meat  which  I  feed  raw,  also  millet  seed, 
which  I  scatter  among  the  sand,  chaff,  gravel 
and  old  plastering  pounded  up,  and  I  give 
them  clear  water  to  drink.  I  am  just  a  be- 
ginner in  the  poultry  business  and  I  thiuk  so 
much  of  my  little  chicks  that  I  would  feel  it 
a  great  lossshould  I  lose  them,  so  please  give 
me  some  information  and  do  not  let  me  go 
astray. 

[See  October  Poultry-  Keeper,  which  is 
devoted  to  that  subject. — Ed.] 


LICE  AND  FEATHER  PULLING. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  CariwrigM,  Eureka,  Cat. 

I  wrote  you  in  June  about  my  poultry  get- 
ting ragged.  You  thought  it  was  feather- 
pulling  caused  by  overfeeding,  but  I  found  it 
was  caused  by  a  long  crab-like  louse  that 
stayed  in  their  feathers  and  ate  them  off. 
They  were  horrid-looking  things.  I  got  rid 
of  them  by  using  grease  mixed  with  a  little 
sulphur  and  coal  oil.  They  got  in  my  flock 
from  a  rooster  I  bought.  I  will  never  put  an- 
other in  my  flock  without  first  quarantining 
him.  I  have  never  seen  such  lice  and  I  have 
been  used  to  raising  poultry  ever  since  I  was 
a  little  girl  on  my  grandfather's  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  any  vermin,  not  even  fleas',  which  over- 
run some.  I  am  careful  to  have  the  house 
cleaned,  whitewashed  often,  and  the  roosts 
greased  with  coal  oil  and  tallow  mixed.  I 
am  not  able  to  do  much  work  now  so  I  wish 
my  hens  to  be  profitable,  and  I  try  to  make 
them  as  comfortable  as  possible.  They  are 
very  gentle  and  will  eat  from  my  hand  aud 
let  me  pick  them  up,  but  just  now  I  get  n» 
eggs  as  they  are  moulting. 


THE  EVANS  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 

It  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up 
aud  pulping  all  kinds  of  roots,  vegetables  and 


fruit  for  easy  consumption  by  poultry.  That 
veteran  poultry  breeder  aud  editor,  M.  K. 
Boyer,  is  using  it. 

Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  any  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Tables,"  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
(Jacobs);or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  t  hat  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try KEEPEi'.and  the  "  IlluMratorQuarterly." 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  aud  let  us  heai 
from  von. 
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E.R.  CIBBS,  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in   Kerrcls,  Guinea  I'i^s. 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
E  J 1  ;i  res.  Anprora  and  Commo.D  Rat>- 
itiiip  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  l'owls  tit  12  State  Shows  in  1808* 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  %TZ ^ZVa^ 

Send  5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  rOK  SALE 
CHAS. OAMAiERDIjNUER,  box  6-!,Columbus,0. 


THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO" 


A  nen-  instrument  in  (be  musical  line, 
which  can  be  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  First  throicru"  the  mouth- 
piece, wbicli  gives  cue  sound  of  brass  instru- 
ment', and  line  tones.  Second,  by  singing  or 
speaking  into  the  large  hole  on  the  back, 
which  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  i«  suited  to 
imitations  of  reed  instruments,  Bag- pipes, 
Punch  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
tnpromptu  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  willfur- 
uish  music  for  Home.  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  po  ket,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each.  Given  free 
for  two  o-momh  subscribers  to  The  Foul- 
try  Keeper  at  15  cents  each.' 
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incubators. 

Gold  and  Siiver  Medals, 
Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our  1898  CATALOCUE 
tells  you  all  about  the 
WORLD'S  CREATEST  IN- 
CUBATORS and  BROOD- 
ERS. Send  for  one.  All 
1  Machines  Warranted. 


Prairie  §lale 

IpcaboLor  £0., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
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It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  Tt 
will  make  young  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hen-',  and  prevents  all  discuses.  It 
is  absolutely  pine.  "  High! »  <  iu  cnlratt  (I.  In  (pcintity 
costs  onl>  a  benl  h  of  a  cent  a  day,  >u  ui her  kind  like  it 
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CONDITION  POWDER 


7hercfore.no  matter  vlint  kind  of  fnod  you  use,  mix 
nvirhii  daily  Sheridan^  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  lie  lost  when  the  price  for  curt 
3s  very  high,  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  Hie  food 
elements  needed  to  protiuce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealeis  or  by  nialL 
If  you  can't  tret  it  Bend  to  us.  Ask  lirst 
One  pack.  25  cm.  tivo  $1.  Luree  2-lb.  can  $1.20.  Six  cans 
Exp.  paid.  S">.  Sami  le  of  Dk-st  P<h  i.thv  Papkr  sent  fiee. 
L  S.JOXLNSOiio;  CU..22  Custom  lU  -.su  St..  Bu;tuu.Ua» 


MANY  EGGS 


do  yon  '.'<-t*  No  maUrr,  yon  will  pet  twice  as  many  if  you  feci  the  liens  Green  Cut  Rone.  It 
dou  bleu  the  esse  pi  oduct  In  every  instance.  it  make*  hern*  lay  la  cold  weather 

:>  eggs  are  worth  the  most  money.    It  makes  early  and  long  layers  of  the  pullets. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

"bent  nil."  The  v  make  the  hen  business  Hure  nnd  profitable.  Mann's  Clover 
Cutter  mode  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  Mann's  Swinging  Feed  Tray 
beats'  the  hen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  in  t  he  *rouj?h— prevents  waste.  Mann's 
Cranite  Crystal  Crit  Is  all  Crit— nodirt  Cash  or  installments.  Illustrated 
catalogue  freo.       f.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  57  MILFORO,  MASS. 


DON'T  BUY 


A  PIG  IN  A  P&f&E. 

Don't  buy  any  Incubator  and  pay  for  it  until 
you  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial. 
Some  Incubators  are  made  only  to  sell  and  were  never  intended  to  hatch  chickens. 
WE  SEND  THE 


Von  Culin  Incubators 

a  TV  TRIAL 


and  you  pav  for  them  only  when  fully  satis- 
fied. They  are  the  easiest  to  handle;  a  child 
ean  run  one  successfully.  We  Bend  the  largest 
catalogue  and  best  treatise  on  Incubation  and 
poultry  culture  published  for  5c«  l*lun«  lor 
.Brooder*.  Poultry  IIiuim-,  etc.,  for  2f>e. 


VON  GUUN INCUBATOR  GO,  37  Adams  SU  Delaware  City,  @el. 


Iron  Ace  work  is  work  well  done  what- 
ever Iron  Ape  tool  you  use.  The  new 
Iron  Agr/e  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 

is  the  most  perfect  garden  and 
truck  farm  implement    of  the 
kind  ever  made.  Does  perfect 
work  as  a  hill  dropper  or 
row  drill,  can  bo^ 
changed  in- 
stantly.Feeds 
surely,   sows  ^_ 


accurately. 


The  machine  in  light, 
strong,  capacious,  sim- 
ple and  finely  made. 
Holds  !  quarts.  Spar- 
ing adjusted  by  pat- 
ented and  simple  de- 
vice. Distributing 
points  conveniently  lo- 
cated. The  Iron  Afire 
Hook  of  farm  and 
garden  implements  for 
1*M9  will  suggest  ma- 
chines for  making 
work  lighter  and  crops 
heavier,  s-ini  f.>r  n  copy. 

IUTF.3IAN  HFO,  CO., 
Box    25,      l.rculnrb,  R.  J. 


r  Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

■with  the  simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 


anas  9»mmm 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator! 

Thousands  in  successful  operation.    .^=3—   /CL 

•^Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  - 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at 
,tL^  less  cost,  than  any  other  hatcher, 

I  The  WOODEN  HEM 

S  the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a  small  scale  ever 
5  invented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic, self-regulating, thorough  1 
JJJ  ty  constructed,  fully  guaranteed.   50  egg  capacity.   Catalogs  free. 

!  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  114-122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III 


999999  »geg«»cg®oa»e— — — o»fta»«aoaw««««g— — 


PoesZOffens  Work 

The  ordinary  size  Victor  Incubator  hatches  asmany  chickens as20hens could  hatch, 
and  does  it  when  hens  can  t  be  induced  to  set.  A  Victor  Incubator  is  the  greatest 
profit  brmger  that  the  poultry  man  or  tanner  can  employ.  It  represents  the  highest 
.   u_   step  in  artificial  hatching.    Being  scientifically  perfect  in 


step 

its  operation- 


mg. 
positively  rej 


ulates  itself— 


VICTOR  Incubator 


f#is  moderately  priepd.  Tt  is  most  economical  to  buy  and  tooperote  most  profit- 
able in  the  results  it  attains.    A  written  guarantee  goes  with  every  Victoi  I  D  ■ 
cubator  that  it  will  do  everything  claimed  lor  it— or  money  refunded.   Catalog  6c.  circular  free 


flfifljjjfe PETALUM  A  INGUBATDR  CD. 


LICE. 

NO  SPOILED 


DISEASE. 


EGGS. 


There  ia  great  profit  in  the  poultry  business  if  the 
losses  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.    With  the 

PETALUHA 

Incubator  and  Brooder 

all  tin;  fertile  eggs  will  he  hatched,  and  the  loss  of 
little  chicks  practically  eliminated.    It  is  a  hot  air 
machine — the  best  in  the  world — and  the  regulation  of 
<%%f  heat,  air  and  moisture  have  been  proven  to  be  perfect.    Made  in 
different  sizes,  from  50  egg  up.    We  pay  the  freight  anywhere 
in  the  I'.  S.  li  will  pay  you  to  get  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  686,    PETALUA1A,  CAL. 


ABOUT  FEEDING  A  MASH. 

The  inclination  is  to  feed  a  mixture,  by 
way  of  variety,  and  sometimes  a  reader  will 
have  the  food  very  near  correct  and  also  well 
balanced.  For  instauce.  here  is  a  letter  from 
a  Pittsburg  subscriber: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on 
the  following  proportions  of  feed  batch  for 
egg  production  :  One  pound  of  clover,  on,e 
pound  of  bran,  one  pound  of  middlings,  one 
pound  of  chops,  one-half  pound  of  flaxseed 
meal,  one  ounce  of  salt  and  three  ounces  of 
nowdered  charcoal,  all  thoroughly  mixed  and 
scalded.  Let  it  stand  all  day  and  feed  in  the 
evening  instead  of  in  the  morning. 

I  feed  the  mash  at  night  so  that  they  may 
-get  a  full  feed  of  the  same  -all  that  they  may 


about  half  as  much  as  the  fowls  will  eat  up 
clean,  giving  whole  grains  at  night — a  full 
meal. 

There  is  one  point  about  scratching.  Many 
persons  use  grain,  and  they  may  use  too 
much.  By  using  millet  seed  the  fowls  will 
work  more  diligently,  because  they  like  it 
very  much,  and  the  seeds  being  small  they 
will  get  many  of  them  but  secure  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  food,  being  hungry  for  supper 
and  having  appetites  to  cat  anything. 

The  heu  that  works  and  scratches  and  has 
a  good  appetite  at  meal  times  will  lay.  If 
you  feed  her  between  meals  she  will  always 
be  eating,  her  digestive  organs  will  become 


amount  of  heat  that  it  would  if  burned  in  a 
stove.  In  fact,  all  our  food  which  is  digested 
produces  heat.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  is 
necessary  to  keep  lite  going.  To  determine 
the  fuel  or  heat  producing  value  of  a  food  we 
say  that  it  amounts  to  so  many  calories.  A 
calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  a  pound  of  w  ater  eight- tenths  of  a  degree 
Fahrenheit.  A  pound  of  sugar  or  starch  will 
produce  1,860  calories,  or  heat  units,  and  a 
pound  of  fat  will  produce  4.225  calories — 
about  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  many. 
Starch  and  sugar  not  only  prodme  heat,  but 
may  be  used  to  form  fat  in  the  body.  These 
compounds  alone  cannot  produce  muscle  or 
sustain  life  because  they  do  not  contain  ni- 
trogen. A  man  would  starve  to  death  if  fed 
for  a  time  on  sugar  or  starch,  yet  these  are 
necessary  to  good  health.    Sugar  and  starch 


•  eat  up.  In  the  morning  the  first  thing  I  give 
milk,  warm  water,  and  then  start  them  to 
work  in  the  scratching  shed,  where  I  scatter 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  whole  oats  and  buck- 
wheat, also  millet  seed  from  the  barn  floor.  I 
feed  about  one  ounce  of  fresh  cut  bone  to 
each  chicken  every  day.  The  bone  is  fed  by 
itself  at  noon.  I  only  scatter  enough  grain  in 
the  scratching  shed  to  keep  them  busily  at 
work . 

In  the  snmmer  time  my  chickens  have  free 
range  on  fifty  acres.  I  then  feed  but  very  lit- 
tle—only a  little  mixed  grain  and  some  fresh 
cut  bone  in  the  evening,  before  they  go  to 
roost. 

The  chickens  I  now  keep  are  thorough  bred 
White  Leghorns,  but  I  could  do  much  better 
with  a  larger  fowl  and  brown  eggs,  so  I  in- 
tend to  change  to  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  or 
Light  Brahmas-  Do  you  think  there  is  much 
or  any  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  these 
breeds  ? 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  about  the 
feed  batch,  if  I  should  add  to  or  deciease  any 
of  the  ingredients  and  the  change  from  morn' 
ing  to  evening?  If  thisfeed  is  correct,  would 
the  same  answer  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  Brahmas  ? 

We  consider  the  formula  and  proportions  as 
well  arranged  It  would  probably  be  better 
to  give  the  mash  in  the  morning,  allowing 


BROODER  HOUSES 


impaired,  and  she  will  not  relish 
her  food  so  well  as  when  she 
receives  it  at  regular  periods. 

We  believe  the  Plymouth  Bock  will  endure 
a  severer  climate  than  will  Leghorns,,  because 
the  Leghorn  has  a  large  comb  which  is  liable 
to  be  frosted.  If  kept  in  a  warm  house,  how- 
ever, the  Leghorn  is  a  good  winter  layer. 


WHAT  IS  A  BALANCED  RATION? 

Everyone  does  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "protein,"  "calorie."  etc.,  and  for 
that  reason  we  give  the  following  explanatory 
remarks,  which  will  be  found  of  much  inter- 
est to  those  interested  in  feeding.  It  is  from 
the  Farmers'  Voice,  and  is  given  in  simple 
langtlage: 

"If  we  examine  briefly  the  use  the  body 
makes  of  foods  we  shall  "better  understand 
how  to  arrange  a  balanced  ration.  Fat, 
starch  and  sugar  are  generally  called  the 
heat-producing  compounds.  A  pound  of 
starch  when  digested   produces    the  same 


AND  YARDS. 

are  supplied  by  flottr.  potatoes,  rice  and  many 
vegetables. 

"The  protein  compounds  are  frequently 
called  the  muscle-forming  compounds.  They 
are  the  most  important  portions  of  our  food. 
They  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bones, 
•  skin,  nerves,  tendons,  ligaments,  nails,  teeth, 
hair  and  the  vital  fluids.  Every  movement  we 
make  is  done  at  the  expense  cf  the  nrotein 
compounds  that  we  consume  in  our  food.  It 
is  protein  that  is  most  usually  deficient  in 
our  food.  Protein  also  produces  heat,  a  pound 
of  protein  producing  as  much  heat  as  a  pound 
of  starch.  V\  e  get  protein  from  the  gluten 
of  flour,  from  meats,,  eggs,  milk,  and  i» small! 
quantities  from  other  foods.  The  body  also 
requires  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  fat, 
which  is  supplied  in  certain'  proportions  by 
most  meats,  and  by  butter,  milk,  eggs  and 
other  foods." 

"When  feeding;  the  fowls  the  food  should  be 
"balanced"  so  as  to  contain  as  many  of  the 
elements  possible,  which  is  best  accomplished* 
by  using  a  variety  of  food- 
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ORROCCO  LETTERS 

NO.  45. 

(Continued  from  September. ) 
We  much  regretted  that  unforseen  cirenm- 
Btances.  beyond  on r  our  control,  prevented  us 
from  writing  our  usual  letters  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  its  issues  of  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  but  the  most  cursory 
perusal  of  tliose  numbers  assures  the  reader 
that  no  letters  from  us  were  necessary  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  paper,  as  the 
absence  of  our  contributions  made  room  for 
other  matter  doubtless  more  valuable,  and  we 
congratulate  our  worthy  Rditor  on  the  con- 
tinually increasing  excellence  of  the  publica- 
tion. In  fart,  if  we  may  volunteer  our  per- 
sonal opinion  of  those  numbers,  we  pronounce 
them  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  September  is- 
sue (which  holds  the  world's  record  for  a 
single  number),  or  as  ranking  in  importance 
and  value  with  what  our  Editor  calls  his 
"Block  of  Four,"  which  are  in  themselves  a 
library  of  poultry  culture. 

Without  assuming  or  implying  that  the 
poultry  business  has  any  absolutely  unpracti- 
cal side,  how  obvious  it  is  that  the  every-day 
and  most  practical  side  of  it.  as  viewed  by 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  our  population 
who  consider  the,  subject  at  all,  attracts  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  and  rivets  their  at- 
tention in  a  manner  which  the  other  side 
(whether  less  practical  or  not)  comparatively 
fai.lsto  do.  or  at  least  toany  such  extent.  Mod- 
ern abstract  inquiries  and  researches  into  the 
whys  and  w  herefores  of  the  seemingly  myth- 
ical "  this,  that  and  the  other"  concerning 
poultry,  which  do  not  bring  or  promise  any 
immediate  tangible  results,  are  not  so  eagerly 
and  firmly  grasped  by  the  multitude,  as  less 
remote  problems  which  savor  of  more  speedy 
returns  in  the  shape  of  food  and  raiment  lor 
the  needy.  They  too  strongly  resemble  the 
humanitarian  efforts  of  our  comfortable  and 
deliberate  congressmen,  utteri  ng  their  tedious 
opinions  of  relief  for  arctic,  explorers,  who  at 
that  very  moment  are  helplessly  imprisoned 
among  icebergs,  or  drifting  on  a  raft  in  the 
polar  sea  and  rapidly  starving  and  freezing  to 
death.  It  would  require  unusually  learned 
and  eloquent  remarks  on  the  suhject,  even 
from  the  most  brilliant  and  pedantic  M.  C.  to 
interest  us  very  hugely,  provided  that  any  of 
our  relatives  or  personal  friends  were  passen- 
gers on  the  aforesaid  raft,  and  none  of  us 
should  he  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  all  hu- 
manity are.  our  relatives  (if  not  our  personal 
friends)  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
are  subject  to  the  beck  and  call  of  the  numer- 
ically  insignificant  minority,  and  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  them  for  the  comforts 
and  even  the  necessities  of  life,  if  not  almost 
for  the  continuance  of  life  itself.  Hence  any 
possible  relief  in  our  power  should  take  the 
shortest  cut  instead  of  sailing  round  Kobin 
Hood's  barn. 

This  fact  concerning  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  the  masses  easily  solves  some  of  the 
conundrums  of  to  day.  Why  did  the  sub- 
scription list  of  one  poultry  paper  rapidly 
spurt  up  to  113,000  (although  it  lias  since, 
from  natural  causes,  simmered  down  to  a 
much  less,  but  Still  very  respectable  numheT), 
and  why  has  another  one  its  present  nearly 
as  large  circulation  and  advertising  patron- 
age, while  others,  conducted  with  equal  labor, 
are  struggling  along  with  only  from  800  to 
1.200  or  1.500  subscribers  out  of  our  more  than 
74,000,000  inhabitants,  and  gradually  dying 
the  death  of  the  cobbler,  for  want  of  breath  or 
want  of  adequate  support?  Why  does  one 
speaker  fill  an  auditorium  to  overflowing, 
while  another  of  equal  lung  power  talks  to 
empty  scats?  Simply  and  only  because  in 
one  case  the  masses,  who  constitute  the  great 
public,  are  interested,  and  in  the  other  case 
they  are  not;  and  it  is  the  eminently  practi- 
cal and  up-to  date  features  of  i'HE  POULTRY 
KEEPER  that  interest  so  many  persons,  and 
render  the  paper  invaluahlennd  indispensable 
to  both  old  and  new  progressive  readers. 

From  several  questions  which  have  been 
sent  to  us  it  appears  that  in  practical  poultry 
culture  one  frequent  obstacle  in  obtaining  the 
most  money  from  the  business  is,  the  impos- 
sibi  ity  of  always  disposing  of  young  stock  to 
the  best  advantage,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
having  it  in  proper  condition  for  market  at 
any  desired  time,  or  rather  at  all  times  and  at 
AM.  STAGES  OF  GROWTH,  for  with  the  constant 
fickle  demands  of  the  best  markets,  now-a- 
days,  it  is  often  necessary  to  rush  chickens  in 
at  short  notice,  or  practically  without  notice, 
and  the  question  is,  how  can  we  have  them  in 
proper  Condition  to  kill  whenever  wanted  ? 
With  adult  poultry  Ibis  question  seldom 
arises,  becauses,  as  a  rule,  only  unproductive 
fowls  are  disposed  of,  and  they  have  usually 
become  fat  enouyh  already,  perhaps  in  spite 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


of  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  and  in  fact  theii 
marketable  condition,  which  maybe  largely 
due  to  their  indolence,  is  probably  the  cause 
of  their  unproductiveness.  But  with  growing 
chickens,  the  accumulation  of  flesh  resulting 
from  indolence  is  not  a  characteristic,  for  they 
are  actively  on  the  move  from  morning  till 
night,  and  the  personilicatiou  of  perpetual 
motion, 

In  the  human  fami'y  it  is  usually  notice- 
able, and  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  certain- 
ly with  poultry  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  that 

CONTENTMENT  AND   OBESITY  GO  TOGETHER 

and  we  will  take  this  for  our  text.  How  often 
do  we  see  men  and  women  who  eat  and  drink 
no  more  than  good  sized  kittens,  but  who  are 
always  fat  and  sleek  and  happy,  because  they 
are  of  an  easy  going,  contented  disposition. 
Nothing  worries  them,  and  consequently  they 
they  are.  as  happy  as  clams  at  high  water; 
whileothers  who  consume  enough  for  a  Feast 
of  the  1  assover,  three  times  a  day.  and  whose 
energetic  peformanc.es  at  the  frugal  board 
almost  threaten  a  famine,  are  lank  and  lean 
as  famished  wolves,  and  cross  as  badgers,  be- 
cause everything  goes  wrong  with  them, 
everything  irritates  and  worries  them,  and 
therefore  their  food  never  benefits  them  ex- 
cept to  prolong  their  hateful  lives.  So  with 
our  household  pets.  The  sleek  fat  cat  is 
usually  the  contented  one  (as  well  as  the  use- 
less one),  lazily  basking  in  the  sunshine,  safe 
from  dogs  and  children,  or  serenely  sleeping 
beside  the  kitchen  stove  all  ready  to  be 
stepped  on.  >•  e  have  often  thought  that  if 
worriment  could  be  obliterated  from  the  world, 
we  would  all  of  us  live  forever  (cats  in- 
cluded), and  atilast,  like  good  old  Moses,  be 
wafted  to  the  New  Jerusalem  in  a  shower  of 
brickbats. 

We  probably  raise  and  kill  and  sell  as  many 
chickens,  and  as  good  ones,  as  most  persons 
engaged  in  the  business,  but  any  notice  of 
when  they  were  wanted  would  be  entirely 
unnecessary  and  of  no  advantage  to  us  so  far 
as  regards  their  marketable  condition,  tordur- 
ing  their  entire  period  of  growth,  from  the 
smallest  size  ever  required  for  market  pur- 
poses, they  are  at  all  times  as  plump  and  fat 
as  so  many  butter  balls  It  was  formerly  the 
custom,  and  may  still  be  so  with  some,  to  con- 
fine chickens  in  very  limited  quarters  for 
several  days  previous  to  killing,  usually  in 
small  slatted  coops,  and  to  feed  them  with 
highly  concentrated  and  fattening  food  "lit- 
tle and  often  "  almost  literally  stuffing  them, 
expecting  to  thereby  increase  their  weight, 
but  whether  the  weight  of  chickens  (or  fowls 
either)  was  thus  ever  increased  is  a  question 
with  us.  Chickens,  and  almost  every  other 
creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  decided- 
ly averse  to  confinement  and  imprisonment, 
or  being  deprived  of  their  liberty.  Liberty 
and  freedom  is  the  signature,  and  keynote  of 
celestial  music-  We  read  it  in  the  blazing 
course  of  the  ancient  sun  that  shines  upon  us 
by  day;  we  read  it  amid  the  countless  stars 
that  look  down  upon  us  by  night,  even  as  we 
read  it  amid  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Old 
Glory  wherever  it  floats  in  the.  breeze.  The 
very  actions  of  a  chicken  in  confinement 
proves  that  such  confinement  is  unnat- 
ural, and  was  no  more  the  intention 
of  nature  than  that  the  lark  or  the  eagle 
should  be  confined,  or  that  the  poor  of 
earth  should  be  the  slaves  of  the  rich.  Cap- 
ture a  level-headed  chicken,  or  any  other  bird 
accustomed  to  liberty,  place  it  in  a  cage,  ex- 
plaining to  its  weak  mind  that  your  inten- 
tions are  honorable,  that  you  seek  only  to  im- 
prove its  condition,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff, 
and  the  moment  you  let  go  of  it,  what  does  it 
do?  Begin  to  sing  and  smile?  Not  much; 
but  it  kicks  against  the  idea,  and  tries  to 
escape.  Why?  Because  it  is  in  an  unnatural 
condition  and  consequently  discontented. 
We  remember  an  old  copy  in  our  writing  book 
more  than  sixty  years  age:  "■Contentment 
constitutes  the  most  of  happiness."  Correct,  the 
first  time;  but  no  more  so  tlum  than  now,  for  t 
has  been  a  self  evident  truth  since  the  dawn 
of  creation. 

As  already  intimated,  a  chicken  accustomed 
to  liberty  is  discontented  in  close  confinement, 
or  even  in  a  small  yard,  and  this  fact  is  too 
apparent  to  require  proof.  We  were  never 
very  successful  in  improving  their  market 
condition  under  these  circumstances,  and  for 
many  years  have  not  tried  it    We  are  aware 

of  the  highly  artitici  I  and  unnatural  method 
of  confining  poultry,  as  if  in  a  straight  jacket, 
and  stuffing  or  cramming  them  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  who 
raises  considerable  poultry,  has  recently  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  plan, 
and  thinks  of  adopting  it.  In  his  case  some 
change  of  method  is  necessary,  for  we.  for- 
merly attempted  to  sell  much  of  his  dressed 
poultry  for  him,  but  it  was  so  lean  and  white 
livercd,  or  blue  mealed,  that  we  were  con.- 
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pelled  to  abandon  the  effort.  We  obtain  the- 
best  results  in  rearing  market  poultry  by  giv- 
ing them  the  usual  amount  of  liberty  while 
growing,  which  is  practically  unlimited,  01 
at  least  all  they  care  to  use,  and  feeding  them 
liberally  with  muscle-forming,  and  bone- 
forming,  and  flesh -forming  food,  as  elsewhere 
explained  in  detail,  and  as  we.  have,  so  often 
stated  in  these  col  11  m ns;  but  the  strong  point 
of  our  success  consists  in  the  fact  that  our 
chickens  are  at  all  times  perfectly  contented  and 
are  never  worrying  for  different  conditions 
than  those  which  continually  surround  them. 
Not  the  least  of  these  surroundings  so  con- 
ducive to  contentment,  is  the  brooder  which 
we  regard  as  of  paramount  importance.  Many 
brooder  chickens,  in  fact  we  may  almost  say, 
most  broofler  chickens,  lose  nearly  as  much  in 
brooders  during  the  night,  as  they  gain  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  where  there  is  no  such  draw- 
back, advancement  and  development  are  very 
rapid.  During  the  early  spring  of  last  year, 
there  was  a  considerable  demand  for  what,  are 
termed  "squab  broilers,"  that  is,  chickens 
weighing  only  3-4  pound  each.  Now  w  ith  the 
ordinary  method  of  raising  brooder  chickens, 
it  is  not  usual  for  those  weighing  twelve 
ounces,  to  be  plump  and  fat.  but  ours  were 
every  one  of  them  so  perfectin  this  particular, 
as  to  attract  special  attention,  and  both  deal- 
ers and  stewards  who  had  been  familiar  with 
chickens  all  their  lives,  stated  that  they  had 
neverseen  anything  equal  to  them,  and  we 
drop  these  thoughts  hoping  that  they  may  be 
of  service  to  some  who  are  interested  in  this- 
speciar  branch  of  poultry  culture. 

Visitors  on  our  farm  during  last  summer, 
will  remember  seeing  a  dozen  new  poultry 
houses  7xlt>  built  in  shed  form,  7  feet  high  iu 
front  and  5  feet  in  rear,  designed  more  spe- 
cially for  summer  use  of  growing  chickens, 
and  scattered  in  various  parts  ot  the  farm,  be- 
side cornfields,  potatotields,  birch  groves, 
berry  pastures,  etc.,  enabling  the  chickens  to 
roam  at  large  while  protected  from  sun  and 
hawks;  but  a  still  more  important  object  was 
to  prevent  a  crowded  condition  of  our  brooder 
houses  at  night,  by  removing  say,  2or2  1-2 
pound  chickens  therefrom,  and  placing  100  iu 
each  of  these  new  houses, for  although  100  such 
chickens,  if  all  permited  to  remain,  would 
soon  outgrow  a  house  of  this  size,  yet  as  it  was 
occupied  mainly  for  roosting  quarters,  the 
continual  culling  out  and  kilting  the  less 
promising  ones  as  they  increased  in  size,  until 
onlyabout  50  remained  in  each  house, reduced 
the  number  fast  euough  to  prevent  any  over- 
population. 

The  important  idea  and  vital  point  (which 
interested  readers  will  please  note)  was  this: 
that  chickens  if  crowded  in  their  brooders  at 
night,  were  uncomfortable  and  discontented, 
as  abundantly  evident  to  anybody  who  has 
watched  their  actions  and  studied  the  case, 
and  that  they  lost  as  much  during  the  night 
as  they  gained  during  the  day,  thus  effectually 
preventing  any  advancement  or  satisfactory 
developemeut,  and  that  this  discontent  was 
largely  if  not  entirely  responsible  for  lean  and 
enfeebled  chickens  that  failed  to  accumulate 
flesh,  or  even  grow,  except  at  a  snail-pace,  in 
spite  of  otherwise  good  care,  abundant  food, 
and  fair  appetites.  It  is  to  these  comfortable 
surroundings  of  our  chicks  at  night  and  their 
consequent  uninterrupted  contentment,  that 
we  attribute  in  a  very  great  measure,  their 
continual  and  rapid  growth,  and  particularly 
the  somewhat  unusual  fact,  that  at  all  */«</<'.* 
of  growth,  they  are  plump  as  partridges,  and 
fat  as  dough-birds,  and  iu  the  highest  possible 
condition  for  market 

W.  H.  Rudd. 
Orrocco  Poultry  Farm,  South  Natick,  Mass. 


WHY  CHICKS  DIE. 

A  good  deal  of  mortality  among  chickens  is 
due  to  their  beginning  life  with  insufficient 
vitality.  Experienced  breeders  know  that 
the  first  eggs  a  mature  fowl  lays  in  any  sea- 
son are  usually  produced  when  both  hens  and 
cock  are  in  greatest  vigor.  As  the  work  of 
laying  progresses,  the  hen  gradually  loses 
vigor,  becoming  drowsy  and  broody.  If  the 
last  laid  eggs  are  set  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  w  ill  not  produce  such  thrifty,  vig- 
orous and  hea  thy  chicks  as  the  first  laying. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  because  eggs  are  cheaper 
later  iu  the  season  that  breeders  reduce  their 
prices  for  sitting  of  eggs-  The,  eggs  are  not 
worth  so  much  for  chicken  growing  as  they 
are  earlier  in  the  season.  Hens  confined  in 
close  yards',  especially  those  kind  that  delight 
in  a  free  range,  will  not  produce  as  vigorous 
chicks  as  those  having  more  liberty.  Neither 
will  their  eggs  be  so  uniform  y  fertile.  Often, 
indeed,  a  wide  range  for  breeding  fowls  is 
necessary  to  produce  eggs  that  w  ill  hatch. — 
Cultivator. 
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Are  Biow  1  Eggs  lie  Eicbest? 

A  Time-Honored  Belief  Ex- 
ploded—The Color  of  the 
Shells  Does  Not  Indicate  the 
Quality  of  the  Eggs— A  Val- 
uable Experiment. 

Those  who  have  been  paying  five  cents  per 
dozen  more  for  brown  eggs  than  for  white 
may  now  be  assured  that  they  have  been  pay- 
ing libeially  for  nursing  a  "fad."  Years  ago 
we  ridiculed  the  claim  that  the  quality  of  an 
egg  was  indicated  by  the  color  of  its  shell, and 
one  breeder  of  Brahmas  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  if  a  uumber  of  cooked  eggs  were  placed 


57.54 
10.70 


White. 
33.1S. 
55.90. 
10.92. 


shown,  being  an  average  of  six  breeds  of  each 
kind  (per  centage),  as  follows  : 
Brown. 

Yolk,  31.76 

White, 

Shell, 

Strange  to  say,  if  there  is  any  advantage  at 
all  it  is  with  the  white  eggs,  the  yolk  being  a 
little  richer  and  the  shell  slightly  heavier, the 
brown  ones  excelling  in  white  (albumen), 
which  is  just  the  reverse  of  claims  that  have 
been  made. 

Xor  are  the  brown  eggs  larger  than  the 
white,  as  the  following  will  show  : 
Brown. 


Weight  (grams!, 
Length  (inches), 
Width  (inches). 
No-  eggs  to  pouud. 


59.4 
2-27 
1.69 
7.67 


White. 
62.9 
2.27 
1.76 
7.33 


It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  advantages 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


before  him,  with  the  shells  removed.be  conld 
distinguish  the  brown  shell  eggs  from  the 
white  ones  by  the  quality  and  flavor. 

Knowing,  as  we  did,  that  the  color  of  the 
shell  is  due  to  the  proportion  of  pigment  de- 
posited, and  that  nature  providesall  eggs  with 
the  essentials  for  producing  chicks,  and  that 
no  two  hens  layed  eggs  with  the  colors  of 
shells  exactly  alike  (not  even  sisters),  we  had 
no  fear  of  anyone  demonstrating  that  a  brown 
egg  was  richer  than  a  white  one,  or  vice  versa. 

But  now  comes  an  experiment  recently 
made  at  the  California  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, by  Prof.  Jaffa,  which  included  the  physi- 
cal properties  and  composition  of  brown 
shelled  and  white-shelled  hens'  eggs.  The 
brown-shelled  eggs  were  from  Partridge 
Cockins,  Dark  Brahmas,  Black  Langshans, 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks; 
the  white-shelled  from  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas  and  Black  Miu- 
crcas.  The.  size,  weight,  and  the  ratio  to  total 
■weight  of  the  shell,  yolk  and  white  are 


seem  to  be  with  the  white  eggs,  but  the  re- 
port says  that  "the  minute  differences  that 
are  found  between  thetwo  groups  are  exceeded 
by  variations  between  the  varieties  within 
the  same  group."  which  is  an  admission  that 
among  both  the  brown  egg  breeds  and  the 
white  egg  breeds  there  were  variations,  no 
two  breeds  being  exactly  alike,  but  the  ex- 
periment is  sufficient  to  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  practically,  on  the  average,  there 
is  no  difference  in  eggs  so  far  as  the  color  of 
the  shell  is  concerned,  all  the  claims  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding,  as  the  above  was 
an  experiment  make  especially  to  determine 
the  matter- 

And  so  goes  another  "fad,"  as  old  as  the 
hills,  but  the  dupes  will  still  walk  up  and 
pay  their  money  for  dark  or  white  eggs,  giv- 
ing an  extra  price,  and  go  away  satisfied  that 
they  are  getting  the  worth  of  their  money. 

Bead  over  our  advertisements.  It  will  pay 
you  to  do  so. 
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BOUGHT  EGGS  OF  FARMERS. 

When  one  gets  eggs  from  farmers  for  use  iE 
an  incubator  he  takes  many  risks.  To  sho\s 
some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  thus  col- 
lecting eggs  we  give  what  an  Alabama  readei 
says  about  his  experience: 

What  effect  will  a  damp  cellar  have  on  eggs 
in  an  incubator  ?  If  there  was  too  much 
moisture  coald  I  overcome  that  fault  by  clos- 
ing the  ventilation  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
machine?  There  is  only  bottom  ventilation, 
as  the  machine  is  fairly  tight  in  all  joints. 

I  bonght  400  eggs  from  farmers  this  month, 
and  I  rind  that  80  per  cent,  of  them  show  no 
sign  of  life  after  the  tenth  day.  I  made  two 
attempts  with  a  200  egg  incubator.  This  is 
why  I  am  asking  if  the  cellar  is  at  fault. 

It  is  strange  that  when  one  does  not  succeed 
with  an  incubator  he  usually  endeavors  to 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  it  and  tries 
to  cure  the  evil  hy  changing  the  conditions. 

The  damp  cellar  did  not  affect  the  eggs, 
nor  will  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  vent- 
lator  tubes  change  the  result. 

Here  is  the  cause.  This  is  the  wTong  sea- 
son for  fertility  of  eggs,  notthat  some  eggs  are 
not  as  serviceable  as  may  be  desired,  but  be- 
cause it  is  in  spring  and  summer  that  the 
largest  number  of  fertile  eggs  are  secured. 

Eggs  from  farmers  will  vary.  Those  from 
one  farm  may  be  all  that  can  be  wished 
while  those  from  another  may  be  worthless 
for  hatching.  Some  farmers  never  have 
new  blood,  some  believe  roosters  expensive, 
some  have  roosters  with  frozen  combs,  some 
get  the  nest  eggs  in  with  the  good  ones, 
some  keep  their  hens  too  fat,  some  dc 
not  feed  at  all,  some  use  immature  pallets 
and  some  do  not  collect  eggs  promptly;  in 
fact,  there  are  just  as  many  reasons  why  eggs 
do  not  hatch  as  there  are  farmers  from  whom 
they  are  obtained. 

How  do  we  know  that  tbe  fault  is  with  the 
egggs ?  Well,  our  correspondentsays,  in  the 
above,  that  "  SO  per  cent,  of  them  show  no 
signs  of  life  after  the  tenth  day."  Why  did 
the  other  20  per  cent,  show  life  ?  If  the  incu- 
bator hatched  only  a  few  chicks  it  is  proof 
that  tbe  incubator  worked  all  right  for  that 
number,  and  if  they  hatched  why  did  not  the 
other  eggs  hatch?  They  certainly  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  heat  and  moisture  as  those 
that  did  hatch. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  in- 
cubator. It  is  in  getting  good  eggs  that  the 
difficulty  is  met.  Examine  your  thermome- 
ter, be  sure  that  the  temperature  is  right,  and 
the  incubator  will  hatch  any  egg  that  will 
produce  a  chick  under  a  hen. 


BREEDS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

It  is  conceded  that  tbe  best  hens  are  those 
which  have  ample  room  to  forage,  and  that 
the  breeds  best  adapted  to  farms,  where  the 
farmer  is  too  busy  to  give  his  hens  any  atten- 
tion, are  tbe  Minorcas,  Leghorns  and  Ham- 
burgs.  They  are  just  the  active  foragers  for 
summer,  and  are  able  to  pick  up  the  larger 
share  of  their  fond .  In  fact,  if  the  grass  and 
insects  are  plentiful,  they  will  need  nothing 
at  all  from  their  owner.  In  the  winter.how- 
ever,  they  must  be  kept  very  warm,  the  Ham- 
burgs  being  tender,  and  the  combs  of  the  Leg- 
horns and  Minorcas  being  liable  to  the  effect 
of  severe  cold.  Cochins,  Plymouth  Bocks. 
Brahmas  and  Wyandottes  are  more  contented 
where  the  area  over  which  they  can  forage  is 
restricted,  and  they  can  stand  tbe  long  win- 
ter well;  but  it  the  farmer  expects  large 
numbers  of  eggs  in  summer  these  breeds  will 
not  compare  with  the  Leghorns  or  Minorcas. 
If  the  average  number  of  eggs  for  each  breed 
for  a  whole  year  can  be  computed,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  not  a  difference  of  ten  eggs 
a  year  in  all  the  breeds.  The  location  of  the 
farms  will  also  have  an  influence.  When  a 
farmer  selects  a  breed  he  should  not  look  for 
the  "best  breed,"  as  it  can  never  be  found, 
but  for  the  best  breed  for  the  kind  of  farm  he 
has-  Adapt  the  breed  to  the  farm,  or  rather, 
take  the  breed  that  is  believed  will  do  better 
on  that  particular  farm  than  any  other,  and 
the  results  will  he  much  better  than  to  seek 
the  "best  breed,"  as  it  may  prove  a  failure 
because  not  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
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SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Jan.  2-7— Jamestown,  N.  T.  Jamestown  Poultry 
ftiid  Pet  Stock  Association.    Henry  Sharp.  Secy. 

Jan.  5-8— Duluth.  Minn.  Duluth'  Poultry  Associa- 
tion.  .1.  B.  (ireentiekl.  Secy. 

Jan.  3-ti— Manchester,  N.  IT-  Manchester  Poultry 
Association.   W.  S.  Sanford.  Secy. 

Jan.  3-6— Beverly,  .Mass.  Essex  Co.  Poultry  As- 
sociation.   A.  \V.  Tyler.  Secy. 

Jan.  S-14 — North  Manchester,  Ind.  North 
Ma n(;h ester  Poultry  Association. 

Jan.  9-13— Rochester,  N.  Y.  Rochester 
Fanciers'  Cluh.    W.  O.  Ingle,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9  14-Chicago,  111.  Joint  Show  Illi- 
nois State  Poultry  Association  and  National 
Fanciers'  Association  of  Chicago.  L.  H.  Ful- 
ler, 115  Dearborn  St  ,  Chievgo,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9-14— Topeka,  Kan.s.  Kansas  State 
Poultry  Association.  J.  W.  F.  Huglies, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  11-14— "Lynn.  Mass.  Lynn  Poultry  Associa- 
tion.  W.  F.  Craig.  Secv..  72  Union  St. 

Jan.  9-13— Mansfield,  Ohio.  Tl.e  Poultry,  Pigeon 
and  Pet  stoi'k  Company.    H.  K.  Cave.  Secy. 

Jan.  9-15— Toronto,  Canada.  The  Poultry 
Association  of  Ontario.  Thos.  A.  Brown, 
Sec'y.,  London,  Canada. 

Jan.  10-13— Lincoln,  111.  Logan  Co.  Poul- 
try Association.  F.  A.  Hickman,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  10-13— Syracuse,  Neh.  Oloe  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association.  L.  P.  Harris,  Sec'y., 
Dunbar,  Neb. 

Jan.  10-13- Mil  ford,  N.  H.  Milford  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association.  E.  B.  Burns, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  10-14— Nashville,  Tenn.  Nashville 
Poultry  Associatioa.     J  M.  Hopkins,  Sec'y. 

Jan.*  10-14-  Washington,  D.  C.  National 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association.  W.  Seymour 
McLeod,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  10-14— Little  Eoek,  Ark.  The  Arkan- 
sas State  Poultry  Association.  VV.  H.  West- 
brook,  Pine  B  uff,  Ark.,  Secretary. 

Jan.  16-20— Carey,  Ohio.  Carey  Fancy 
Breeders' Club     W.  S.  Payne,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  16-21 — Lonisvill,  Ky.  Kentucky  State 
Poultry  Association.    N.  J.  Drtiien,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  17-21-  Boston,  Mass.  Boston  Poultry 
Association.    C  Minot  Weld,  Sec. 

Jan.  17-20  Ottowa,  Kan.  Franklin  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  L  L. 
Porter,  Sec. 

Jan.  18-20- Bristol,  Tenn.  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Poultry  Association.  M.  O.  Andes, 
Sec'v. 

Jan.  18-20.— Charlotte,  N.  C.  Charlotte 
Poultry  Association.  W,  M.  Karrhiger,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  18-25 — Logansport,  Ind.  The  North 
Central  Indiana  Poultry  Association.  Sol.  D. 
Brandt,  Sec 

Jan.  1U-21 — Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  Western  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association.   Chas.  A.  Playter.Secy. 

Jan.  23-26  — Painesvil  e,  Ohio.  Painesville 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  H.  Y. 
Brainerd,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  23-28— Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana 
State  Poultry  Association.  Thos.  W.  Pottage. 
Sec'y. 

Jan  23-28— Montreal.  Can.  Montreal 
Poultry  Association.  Wm.  C.  Hall,  Sec'y., 
Outremont,  Quebec.  Can. 

Jan.  24-27 — Waupaca,  Wis.  Wisconsin 
Poultry  Association.    W.  H.  Lauber,  Sec'y.  i 

Jan.  24  29— Springfield,  Ohio.  Sangamon 
Co.  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Associ- 
tion.    Ward  G.  Murray,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  25-27. — Mason  City,  Iowa.  Cerro 
Gordo  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
John  D.  Peeler,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  25-3' -Utica,  N.  Y.  Empire  Poultry 
andPetStV-k  Association.  J.  B-  Williams, 
Holland  Patent,  N-  Y .,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  31  -Tacoma,  Washington,  Tacoma 
Poultry  Association.    C.  C.  Johns,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  4— New  York.  New  York 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association.  H.  V. 
Crawford,  Sec'y.  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  3—  Henry.  Ills.  Ills.  Valley  Poultry 
Association.    K.  F.  Burt,  Sec. 

Feb.  7-11  Washington  Conrt  House,  Ohio. 
Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association.  W.  B. 
Dalhy,.  Sec'y. 

f  Feb.  6-9 — McCook,  Neb.  MeC'ook  Poultry 
Association.    J  S.  LeHew,  Sec'y. 

Feb.  11-15 — New  Orleans,  La.  Louisiana 
P.,  P.  and  P.  S.  Association.  Geo.  A.  Eyrich, 
Box  714,  Station  C,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sec'y. 

Feb.  16-22 — Columbus,  Ohio.  Central  Ohio 
Fanciers'  Association.    J.  C.  Rowe,  Sec'y. 

Feb.  16-22. -Columbus,  Ohio.  Central  Ohio 
Fauciers'  Association.  J.  C.  Rowe,  Sec. 


ENLARGED  LIVERS. 

A  whole  flock  with  enlarged  livers  is  there- 
port  of  a  Massachusetts  Teader.  Oar  readers 
should  carefully  note  what  he  says,  so  as  to 
learn  the  symptoms,  as  follows: 

I  have  taken  your  valuable  paper.  The 
Poultry  KEEPER,  for  some  ycarsandalvvays 
liked  the  way  things  were  put. 

Now,  there  lias  appeared  in  my  yard. among 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  wholly,  and  all  from  one 


breed,  an  enlargement  of  livers  until  the 
liver  fills  the  bird  and  it  dies.  I  have  lost 
five  nearly-grown  pnllets  from  this. 

The  symptoms  are  that  they  stop  eating 
from  24  hours  to  four  or  live  days  before 
death.  I  have  never  had  any  such  trouble  be- 
fore, neither  have  [  ever  read  of  anything  like 
it,  so  if  you  have. anything  to  offer  it  will  he 
thankfully  received  in  the  way  of  cause,  pre- 
vention or  cure. 

If  this  is  new  to  yon  I  will  write  you  all  the 
particulars  In  some  the  livers  look  diseased, 
and  in  others  only  a  growth  until  there  is  such 
a  pressure  on  the  heart  that  its  action  is 
Stopped,  the  liver  reaching  from  the  breast- 
bone to  the  vent.  The  bird  looks  pale  about 
the  head  and  eyes,  and  shows  signs  of  weak- 
ening. 

It  is  due  to  the  feed.  Our  correspondent 
does  not  state  how  he  feeds,  but  we  presume 
he  gives  his  birds  all  they  can  eat  of  grain, 
probably  three  times  a  day,  with  soft  food  in 
abundance.  Plymouth  Rocks  have  good  ap- 
petites, are  apparently  always  hungry,  yet 
rolling  fat,  and  keep  fat.  In  France  livers  of 
geese  are  luxuries,  and  the  larger  tbeliverthe 
more  salable.  To  get  the  large  livers  they 
stuff  the  geese  with  plenty  of  soft  food.  Of 
course  such  livers  are  diseased,  but  they  kill 
the  geese  before  they  have  a  chance  to  die 
naturally.  We  could  probably  give  a  more 
satisfactory  reply  if  our  correspondent  will 
give  his  method  of  management.  It  is  too  late 
to  cure  such  a  disease  when  in  an  advanced 
stage. 

THE  MANN  CLOVER  CUTTER. 

We  have  been  using  the  Mann  Clover  Cut- 
ter, made  by  the  F.  W.  Mann  Company,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass.,  for  three  or  four  months,  have 
tested  it  thoroughly,  and  can  truly  say  that 
it  does  excellent  work.  It  is  a  solid  machine 
and  made,  to  cut  the  clover,  and  cuts  it  as  fine 
as  may  be  desirable.  In  our  September,  1898, 
issue,  we  explained  all  about  clover  and  how 
to  feed  it,  and  to  describe  the  Mann  cutter  we 
will  state  that  it  is  sold  at  $10.  The  machine 
is  designed  upon  strictly  correct  mechanical 
principles,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  knife  easy  to  sharpen  and  simple  to 
adjust,  and  that  will  not  get  out  of  order, 
something  never  before  accomplished.  The 


importance  of  these  points  can  be  fully  real- 
ized only  when  contrasted  with  other  clover 
cutters,  so  complicated  as  to  require  an  expert 
to  either  sharpen  or  adjust  them.  Another 
strong  feature  of  Mann's  Clover  Cotter  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  hasbut  one  straight  knife  to  be 
cared  for,  made  of  the  finest  steel,  securely 
fastened  to  a  plate  that  can  be  set  with  posi- 
tive accuracy,  and  yet  can  be  removed  in  an 
instant.  It  cuts  any  kind  of  bay  or  clover, 
either  dry  or  green,  and  more  rapidly  than  any 
other.  Everyrevolution  of  the  balance  wheel 
produces  twelve  cuts,  which  is  four  times  asfast 
as  the  ordinary  clover  cutter.  All  dangerous 
parts  are  enclosed,  so  that  children  will  run 
no  risk  in  using  it.  It  is  strongly  built.  The 
workmanship  is  first-class  in  every  particular, 
and  will  last  for  years  without  repairs.  It  is 
not  a  plaything,  but  a  strong,  practicable,  ser- 
viceable machine,  offering  the  greatest  value 
for  the  least  money.  Made  either  with  or 
wit  bout  the  stand.  Write  them  for  descrip- 
tive circular. 


IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY. 

One  of  our  Illinois  readers  wishes  to  know 
something  about  raising  chicks  in  a  new 
country,  with  lots  of  range.  Here  is  his  let- 
ter : 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  our  valuable  paper,  and 
have  read  so  many  good  things  about  poultry. 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  and  that  is 
this  :  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  on 
raising  poultry  in  a  new  country,  down  the 
southwest  Missouri,  off  from  the  railroad,  and 
also  a  rough  broken  country,  where  they  can 
have  lots  of  range  to  run.  Have  you  heard 
anything  about  this  country,  as  I  inn  think- 
ing of  about  going  down  there  to  locate  on 
160  acres  of  government  land  and  would  like 
to  know  what  you  think  about  it  '.' 

No  doubt  with  plenty  of  room  and  forage 
the  raising  of  poultry  maybe  done  cheaply — 
if  they  are  not  caught  by  minks,  foxes,  owls, 
hawks,  etc. 

We  do  not  believe  in  going  away  off  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  Poultry  pays  better  the 
nearer  one  can  get  to  the  source  of  demand. 
If  an  article  cannot  sell  then  it  is  of  but  lit- 
tle value. 

We  know  nothing  of  southwest  Missouri. 
It  may  be  a  fine  section,  but  by  the  time  a 
man  gets  established  in  an  unsettled  country 
he  becomes  gray-haired,  meets  malaria,  works 
hard,  lives  like  a  hermit  or  a  peasant,  never 
sees  money,  schools,  churches  and  physic- 
ians are  far  off,  and  he  must  wait  uutil  the 
world  moves  his  way.  We  prefer  to  go  the 
world  and  meet  it. 

But  one  can  live  on  poultry  and  eggs  in  a 
new  country,  can  always  raise  a  large  share 
of  his  food,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  in  no 
danger  of  the  poor-house,  but  he  is  buried 
out  of  sight  and  by  the  time  he  begins  to  con- 
sider that  he  has  accumulated  something  and 
owns  his  home  free  of  mortgage  it  will  about 
the  age  when  he  must  be  carried  to  the  grave- 
yard, leaving  his  results  for  the  next  genera- 
tion,and  even  then  lie  may  have  inflicted  on 
them  a  great  task  in  life. 

CREAM  OF  LITERATURE. 

Poultry  breeders  everywhere  should  have 
the  cream  of  practical  poultry  literature,  and 
we  offer  you  the  best  bargain  ever  known, 
and  the  sum  asked  is  but  a  trifle  more  than 
the  price  of  one  of  the  journals  alone-  In- 
cluded in  this  peerless  offer  are  four  poultry 
journals  and  two  poultry  books.  Farm-Poul- 
try, the  great  semi-monthly,  the  most  practi- 
cal poultry  journal  of  the  age,  one  dollar  a 
year.  Poultry  Keeper,  monthly,  fifty 
cents  a  year,  edited  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  who 
knows  all  about  poultry  and  can  tell  it  in  a 
way  that  all  can  understand. 

The  Inter-Stote  Poultryman,  monthly,  fifty 
cents  a  year,  plain,  practical,  progressive, with 
articles  on  "  Poultry  on  the  Farm  for  Pro- 
fit," and  instructive  Pet  Stock  and  Woman's 
Departments- 

A  Few  Hens,  edited  hy  M.  K.  Boyer,  con- 
tains more  information  to  the  square  inch 
than  any  poultry  journal  now  published. 

"  A  Living  From  Poultry  "  is  a  book  you 
should  all  have,  and  "  Broilers  for  Profit,"  is 
of  great  value  also.  Our  unequalled  offer  is 
this  :  We  will  send  the  four  poultry  jour- 
nals one  year  and  the  two  books  to  any  ad- 
dress, for  $1.25. 

Poultry  Kekper. 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATORS. 

OVER  A  CARLOAD  IN  ONE  ORDER  FROM  THE 
OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  editor  of  this  -paper,  attracted  by  the 
hustle  and  activity,  sauntered  through  the 
factory  of  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  where- 
upon the  thoroughness  with  which  everything 
is  conducted  became  at  once  apparent.  The 
completeness  of  the  system  in  manufacturing 
and  in  handling  orders  for  machines  in  large 
numbers  may  be  judged  hy  the  ease  with 
which  the  company  is  filling  an  order  re- 
ceived on  the  last  mail  from  Australia.  122  in- 
cubators. This  order  shows  that  the  Peta- 
luma incubator  is  asserting  its  superiority  in 
that  country  just  as  it  has  in  the  United 
States.  The  Incubator  Company  is  looking 
for  the  next  big  order  just  to  demonstrate  how 
readily  they  can  makeshipment  of  incubators 
on  small  or  large  orders-  The  factory  is  now 
running  day  and  night  with  an  increased 
force. — Petaluma  Courier. 


January  15,  189) 


Tiie   Poultry  Keeper. 
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FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

What  Exercise  Will   Do— Old  Hens 
and  Pullets— What  the  Food  Costs 
— The  Profit  From  a  lien  One 
Year. 

The  way  to  find  out  facts  is  to  test  for  them. 
What  readers  wish  to  know  is  how  to  make 
ponltry  pay.  At  the  Utah  Experiment  Sta- 
tion careful  management  was  given  to  deter- 
mine what  it  cost  for  hens  in  confinement 
and  those  having  exercise.  Also  the  cost  of 
eggs  and  the  advantages  of  hens  and  both 
early  and  late  pullets. 

In  the  experiment  several  lots  of  fowls' were 
used,  and  a  careful  record  kept  of  all  that  oc- 
curred. Lots  1  to  8,  inclusive,  were  made  up 
of  four  chickens  each,  and  lot  9  of  5  chickens. 
Lots  1  to  6  were  Rose  Comb  Leghorns,  lot  7 
Brahma-Leghorn  pullets,  lot  8  Light  Brahma 
pullets,  and  lot  9  Barred  Plymouth  Bock  pul- 
lets. Lots  1  and  5  were  old  hens,  lots  2  and  6 
late  hatched  pullets  and  lots  3  and  4  early 
hatched  pallets.  Lots  1  to  3  had  no  exercise; 
they  were  fed  grain  from  boxes.  Lots  4  to  9 
had  exercise,  the  grain  fed  being  scattered  in 
straw  litter.  In  other  respects  all  the  lots 
were  treated  alike.  Four  fowls  were  placed 
in  each  pen,  half  were  given  exercise  and 
half  no  exercise.  The  old  hens  were  three  to 
four  years  old  ;  the  early  hatched  pullets  about 
seven  months  old,  and  the  late  hatched  pul- 
lets about  live  and  a  half  months  old. 

THE  FOOD. 

All  pens  were  fed  alike  except  inthematter 
of  quantity.  The  food  consisted  of  a  mash 
composed  of  two  parts  bran  and  shorts  and 
one  part  each  of  chopped  corn  and  oats,  which 
was  fed  in  the  morning;  about  10  o'clock  a 
little  grain  was  fed;  then  grain  again  in  the 
evening.  The  quantities  and  varieties  of 
grain  varied  at  different  periods  during  the 
experiment,  which  was  continued  for  a  year. 
Cut  bones  and  meat  were  fed  three  times  a 
week.  The  green  food  was  cabbage  till  1st  of 
March,  after  which  cut  lucerne  leaves  were 
fed  dry.  During  the  summer  green  grass  was 
thrown  into  the  pens.  The  grains  fed  were 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  barley.  Corn  was  fed 
sparingly,  and  barley  was  discarded  after  a 
few  weeks  because  the  fowls  did  not  relish  it. 
No  prepared  poultry  and  egg  foods  were  fed. 
The  aim  was  to  so  feed  as  to  induce  the  largest 
possible  consumption  of  food  of  the  right 
kind.  The  cost  of  the  different  foods  were: 
Bran  mash,  3-14  cent  per  lb.;  wheat,  70  cents 
per  bushel;  bones,  3-4  cent  per  lb.;  cats,  70 
cents  per  cwt.;  barley,  70  cents  per  cwt.;  corn, 
75  cents  per  cwt.;  and  cabbage,  1-2  cent  per 
lb.  The  table  shows  that  old  hens  are  un- 
profitable, and  that  the  early  hatched  pullets 
■with  exercise  gave  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
profit. 

The  following  shows  the  weight  of  food  fin 
pounds)  given  each  fowl  for  one  year  and  the 
cost  in  cents: 

NO  EXERCISE. 

Old  Late  Early 

Hens.  Pullets.  Pullets. 

Mash,                   10  10  10 

Wheat,                  22  K  23  25 

Bones,                  10  10>£  ICJ^ 

Corn,                 .6               6  6 

Oats.                    11  13  14 

Barley,                   1               OK  1 

Lucerne,                   5                 4>2  4}£ 

Cabbage,                  3                4  7 

Cost,                    53K  5(iM  61  J£ 

EXERCISE. 


Early 

Old 

Late 

Pullets. 

Hens. 

Puilets. 

Mash, 

10 

10 

10 

Wheat, 

27 

27 

27 

Bones, 

10'^ 

ioK 

J  03* 

Corn, 
Oats, 

6K 

14 

14 

14H 

Barley. 

'    '  1  ,  1 

1 

1 

Lucerne, 
Cabbage, 

'  *y* 

4^ 

4 

4 

6 

Cost, 

62 

62 

b3 

It  will  he  noticed  that  the  late,  pullets  cost 
more  for  food  than  the  old  hens  or  early  pul- 
lets.   Now  let  us  see  what  they  did. 

The  following  table  gives  cost  of  food  for 
each  hen,  number  of  eggs  layed,  value  of  eggs, 
food  cost  of  eggs  per  dozen,  and  per  cent,  of 
profit  011  food  for  each  hen: 

NO  EXERCISE. 

Old  Late  Early 

Hens.  Pullets.  Pullets. 

Cost  of  food,          53^  56^  61J£ 

No.  eggs  laved,      64  137^  ^4 

Value  of  eggs,        56  $1.32  $1-68 

Food  cost  per  doz.,    9.9  4.9  4.6 

Per  cent,  profit,       5  135  174 

EXERCISE. 

,     1            Early  Old  Late 

Pullets.  Hens.  Pullets. 

Cost  of  food,          62  62  63 

No-  eggs  laved,     1S1%  106%    .  150% 

Value  of  eggs,    $1.88  $1.00  §1.51 

Food  cost  per  doz.,    4.1  6.9  5 

Per  cent  profit,     203  61  124 

The  above  is  valuable  for  comparison.  The 
principal  conclusions  reached  were  the  follow- 
ing: The  profit  in  feeding  young  hens  or 
pullets  was  six  times  as  great  as  in  the  case  of 
hens  three  or  four  years  old.  Early  hatched 
pullets  gave  better  results  than  those  hatched 
later-  The  chickens  which  had  exercise  con- 
sumed more  food  and  produced  more  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  those  which  had  no  exercise. 
Exercise  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  weight 
of  the  chickens.  However,  the  eggs  produced 
by  the  chickens  having  no  exercise  weighed 
3  per  cent,  more  than  those  produced  by  the 
chickens  having  exercise-  The  eggs  of  the 
hens  weighed  more  than  those  of  the  pullets, 
and  those  of  the  Light  Brahma  pullets  more 
than  those  of  the  Leghorn  pullets.  The  eggs 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  averaged  about 
ihe  same  as  those  of  the  Leghorn  pullets.  In 
the  author's  opinion,  with  intelligentcareand 
feeding,  the  average  capacity  of  a  Leghorn 
pallet  is  200  eggs  per  year.  No  advantage 
was  observed  in  crossing  Brahmas  and  Leg- 
horns. 

FERTILITY  OF  EGGS. 
A  trial  of  two  different  incubators  was  made. 
This  included  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
fertility  of  old,  mediam  and  fresh  eggs  of  the 
different  lots  of  chickens  mentioned  above. 
The  data  were  not  regarded  as  sufficient  for 
drawing  definite  deductions  concerning  the 
incubators.  Exercise  apparently  reduced  the 
percentage  of  fertility  of  the  eggs.  The  per- 
centage of  fertility  twas  highest  with  eggs 
from  early  hatched  pullets  and  lowest  with 
eggs  from  old  hens,  though  the  results  arenot 
regarded  as  conclusive.  The  fertility  of  eggs 
averaging  five  days  old  was  300  per  cent, 
greater  than  eggs  averaging  twenty-two  days 
old. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  results  of  the 
experiment  will  show  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  profit  from  old  hens  having  ex- 
ercise was  61  per  cent-  against  five  per  cent, 
for  no  exercise.  The  early  pullets  gave  a 
profit  of  2G0  per  cent,  when  they  exercised 
against  174  per  cent,  when  idle.  The  late 
hatched  pullets  gave  a  larger  profit  with  uo 
exercise. 

2.  The  cost  of  eggs  per  dozen  from  old  hens 
having  exercise  was  a  fraction  less  than  7 
cents  i'6.9)  and  a  fraction  less  than  10  cents 
(9.9)  with  no  exercise,  while  exercise  also  re- 
duced the  cost  per  dozen  with  early  pullets. 

3.  Exercise  gave  a  larger  number  of  eggs 
not  only  for  old  hens  and  early  pullets,  but 
also  for  the  late  pullets. 

4.  No  doubt  the  failure  of  the  late  pullets  to 
keep  up  with  the  early  ones  was  due  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  contributing  largely  to 
growth. 

5.  It  seemed  to  cost  a  little  more  to  keep 
the  fowls  that  had  exercise. 

6.  Old  hens  having  exercise  layed  over  106 
eggs  each,  but  only  64  eggs  when  idle.  Score 
one  for  scratching. 


7.  It  is  seen  that  early  pullets  can  be  made 
to  lay  over  180  eggs  a  yea.-,  and  even  the  late 
ones  exceeded  150  eggs. 

8.  The  highest  sum  given  as  the  cost  of  a 
fowl  for  one  year  was  63  cents- 

9.  From  comparison  of  the  above  the  eggs 
sold  for  about  12  cents  per  dozen,  or  one  cent 
apiece.  Only  two  cents  more  per  dozen  would 
have  made  a  large  difference  in  the  profits,  as 
the  profit  from  the  old  hen  having  no  exer- 
cise would  have  been  16  cents  instead  of  5,  or 
over  three  times  as  much. 

10.  The  clear  profits,  after  deducting  cost  of 
food,  with  the  eggs  at  about  12  cents  per 
dozen,  were  as  follows:  For  no  exercise  fowls — 
old  hens,  2%  cents  for  the  year;  early  pullets, 
96)^  cents;  late  pullets,  81}^  cents.  For  fov;ls 
hating  exercise — old  hens,  42^  cents;  early  pul- 
lets, S1.I9>4  ;  late  pullets,  97J^  cents. 

11.  A  profit  of  Sl.19^4  for  a  pullet  one  year, 
with  eggs  at  one  cent  each,  is  an  excellent 
showing. 

12.  Bear  in  mind  that  something  else  be- 
sides corn  was  fed. 

13.  Variety  of  food  and  exercise  gave  the 
success  at  such  low  prices  for  eggs. 

14.  The  high  prices  in  cities  and  "eggs  in 
winter"  were  not  considered.  The  experi" 
ment  was  for  a  whole  year. 

15.  Breed,  feed  and  exercise  for  the  fowls 
are  the  best  ingredients  to  make  hens  lay. 

16.  Sell  off  all  late  pullets  if  you  are  crowded 
for  room.  It  is  the  early  pullet  that  comes 
to  maturity  first. 

17.  In  justice  to  the  old  hens  they  were  five 
or  six  years  of  age,  and  they  may  have  done 
better  when  but  two  or  three  years  old. 


PRESERVING   EGOS    IN  STOCKINGS. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower  has  published  several 
articles  telling  how  to  preserve  eggs  in  good 
condition.  The  wife  of  the  editor  has  for 
many  years  made  a  practice  of  putting  eggs 
in  long  legged  stockings,  filling  the  stocking 
and  foot  with  eggs  and  then  closing  the  open 
end.  One  stocking  would  often  hold  two 
dozen  eggs.  These  stockings  filled  With  eggs 
are  hung  by  strings  upon  nails  in  the  walls  of 
the  attic  or  cellar,  and  every  week  or  two  the 
ends  of  the  stockings  are  changed  so  that 
which  was  formerly  at  the  UDper  end  becomes 
the  lower  end.  In  this  manner  we  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  eggs  all  the  year 
round  in  perfect  condition,  never  having  lost 
an  egg. 

This  same  method  of  turning  can  be  pur- 
sued by  placing  the  eggs  in  a  barrel  or  box, 
packingthem  in  bran,  or  oats,  and  turning 
the  box  over  every  week  or  two — the  oftener 
the  better.  But  this  latter  plan  would  not  do 
so  well  for  the  housewife  who  desires  to  use 
the  eggs  often,  since  she  could  not  break  into 
the  box  or  barrel  as  she  could  into  the  stock- 
ing. But  where  the  eggs  are  stored  for  mar- 
ket, boxes  or  barrels  would  do.  In  that  case 
one  side  of  the  barrel  should  be  marked 
plain'yso  as  to  indicate  which  is  the  upper  or 
the  lower  side. 

Farmer's  Handy  Feed  Cooker. 

Reader's  attention  is  called  to  this  device,  which  is 
sold  at  S12.50  for  50  gallon  capacity.  By  feeding 
poultry  and  animals  cooked  food  during  winter  at 
least  one- third  of  the  feed  is  saved;  also  having 


stock  in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog  cholera 
among  your  hogs  and  insuring  the  hens  laying  f  reel} 
during  the  winter  months.  On  application  to  the 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  acatalogu* 
giving  full  description  may  be  obtained.  They  art 
made  in  all  sizes. 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 
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DANGER  IN  SOFT  FOOD. 

Thos.  Hallows,  Fall  Hirer,  Mass 

In  reading  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  I  would 
say  that  I  am  with  him  in  feeding  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  Init  I  also  mix  in  some  oats; 
that  is.  one-third  of  each  for  the  laying  liens, 
leaving  out  the  oats  for  the  chickens. 

I  have  started  feeding  the  mash  three  dif- 
ferent times,  and  [  kept  it  up  for  about  .1 
month  and  then  the  hens  got  sick.  I  then 
would  stop  and  feed  dry  grain  and  then  they 
would  be  all  right.  When  they  get  a  mash 
now  it  is  only  as  a  treat. 

.lust  one  month  ago  I  tried  ft  on  one  hen, 
and  she  died  with  her  crop  full  of  mash- 
Now,  Mr.  10  litor,  lama  great  believer  in 
oats  because  they  are  light.  Take  one  quart 
of  oats  in  one  hand  and  one  quart  of  corn  in 
the  other,  and  you  will  see  that  the  oats  are 
very  light  and  i  think  that  the  hU'll  makes 
bulk,  the  same  as  hay.  If  yonr  horse  gets 
loose  at  night,  and  gets  into  the  oats,  he  will 
he  all  right,  but  if  he  gets  into  the  corn  it 
would  not  be  all  light.  How  the  hen  can 
stand  so  much  corn  I  do  not  know  ;  some- 
times it  is  "  good-bye  "  hen. 

DEAD  HEAD  ADVERTISERS. 

W.  E.  Kemp,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  for  several  years  and  have  always 
admired  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  editor 
on  questions  of  interest  to  all  poultrymen. 
Especially  do  I  admire  the  stand  taken  by 
him  in  his  commentson  "Dead  Heads,"  and 
on  the  same  page  when  he  says  :  "  We  have 
found  the  so-called  'big  guns'  the  most  un- 
desirable advertisers  and  treat  them  as  we  do 
others."  Some  time  ago.  in  conversation 
with  an  ex-poultry  editor,  I  said  to  him,  "  I 
can't  understand  how  some  of  the  large 
breeders  can  afford  to  advertise  the  way  they 
•do  ;  they  have  large  space  in  nearly  every 
poultry  paper  published,  and  if  they  pay  the 
same  rate  that  others  do  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  enough  business  to  pay  for  their  ad- 
vertising." "  Why,"  said  he.  "  they  don't 
pay  a  cent  for  advertising;  they  can  get  all 
the  advertising  they  want  simply  for  their 
influence."  The  Inter-Slate  Pouliryman  is  cer- 
tainly correct  when  it  says  that  free  advertis- 
ing is  dishonest.  If  I  have  been  rightly  in- 
formed, I  consider  that  any  paper  that  will 
accept  one  of  these  half  or  quarter  page  "ads" 
free  is  worse  than  dishonest  i(if  possible); 
They  accept  the  pay  from  the  smaller  breed- 
ers, and  then  in  return  rob  them  of  their 
business  by  overshadowing  them  with  a  bi-g 
dead  head  advertisement,  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  the  advertisements  of  the  "  big 
guns"  did  not  appear  in  'Ihe  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  I  understand  it  now,  and  Bro. 
.Jacobs  deserves  great  credit  for  not  accepting 
them  on  the  dead  head  plan.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  breeders  who  have  as  great  stock,  are 
just  as  reliable  and  deserve  the  patronage  ot 
the  people  just  as  much  as  the  "  big  guns," 
but  they  cannot  afford  to  advertise  in  every 
poultry  paper  in  the  country,  and  their  fame 
■extends  only  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  pay  its 
way.  What  we  need  is  more  editors  of  the 
honest  expressions  of  Bro.  Jacobs.  Then  the 
business  would  be  divided  more  generally 
and  would  go  to  those  who  get  it  honestly  by 
papiug  for  what  thep  get. 

NO  TROUBLE  TO  HATCH. 

W.  II-  Crow,  Crowville,  Go. 

My  first  hatch  came  off  the  8th  inst.,  and 
while  I  did  not  do  so  well  as  some  we  read  of, 
1  think  my  success  was  fair,  considering  that 
I  made  my  incubator,  had  my  eggs  to  buy 
and  my  limited  experience.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  beat  it. 

I  put  in  100  eggs,  and  on  the  tenth  day  I 
tested  out  25  as  infertile,  leaving  me  75  hatch- 
able  eggs;  and  from  that  number  I  got  67 
fine  chicks,  of  which  I  have  only  lost  three. 
They  are  15  days  old  and  doing  as  well  as 
anyone  could  wish.  I  am  making  another 
incubator,  of  200  egg  capacity,  and  will  have 
it  completed  and  put  to  work  soon. 

T  placed  my  machine  with  100  eggs  again  as 
soon  as  my  first  hatch  came  off.  and  tested 
tint  on  tin-truth  day  only  ten  as  infertile.  I 
.mi  greatly  interested  and  encouraged  with 
my  first  hatch,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for 
ii  better  hatch  the  next  time.  I  am  doing 
hetterthan  I  really  expected  to  do, 

'  ii  you  think  that  one  could  ever  beat  w  hat 
T  !,nve  done  in  their  first  hatch'/ 

[Not  easily. — Ed.] 

I  owe  my  success  to  The  Poultry  Keeper, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  editor  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  for  publishing  such  good  pa- 
pers. 1  could  not  hj've  done  so  well  without 
them,  and  I  found  "them  correct  in  every- 
thing. 


I  have  had  a  great  many  visitors  since  my 
first  hatch  came  off.  Some  want  me  to  make 
incubators  for  them  and  some  want  me  to 
hatch  chicks  for  them.  Everyone  says  the 
chick-'  are  large  and  fine.  I  am  going  to  run 
tun  incuhatos  this  winter.one  of  100  egg  capac- 
ity and  one  of  200  egg  capacity.  Would  you  ad- 
vise; me  to  hatch  auy  more,  as  this  is  my  first 
this  winter  ? 

[Yes.  as  every  hatch  educates. — Ed.] 

I  am  feeding  my  chicks  on  cooked  rabbit 
once  a  day,  for  their  second  feed,  and  they 
like  it  too.  Is  this  not  as  good  meataslcau 
give  them  ? 

[Yes.] 

Babbits  are  voTy  nnmerons  in  this  part,  and 
therefore  they  can  lie  obtained  very  cheap, 
and  I  hope  that  it  is  not  a  had  practice  to  feed 
to  them.  What  kind  of  chickens  do  you 
consider  the  best  for  broilers  and  spring  fries? 

[Plymouth  Kocks  answer  well  for  your  sec- 
tion.—Ed.] 

AN  EGG  RECORD. 

Joseph  Noss,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

I  notice  in  your  September  number  the  egg 
record  of  Mr  Bader,  Kennon,  Wis.,  which  he 
thinks  is  hard  to  beat,  and  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
beat  1 1  will  send  you  a  record  of  fourteen  Black 
Langshans  for  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  The  chickens  were  kept  in  a  coop 
in  the  barn,  where  it  gets  very  cold  some- 
times, as  the  eggs  on  several  occasions  were 
frozen  in  February,  and  the  watering-pan 
was  always  frozen  in  the  morning  I  stated 
this  so  you  could  see  they  were  not  pampered 
and  petted.  They  were  fed  a  warm  mash  in 
the  morning  and  at  noon  and  night  had 
mixed  grain  in  their  scratching  shed.  They 
layed  during  January  273  eggs  and  in  Febru- 
ary 282,  which  makes  in  all  555  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  39  or  40  eggs  for  each  hen.  So, 
Mr.  Bader,  yon  will  have  to  come  again.  I 
iiave  the  record  of  these  hens  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  If  you  desire  to  have  it 
complete,  I  would  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you, 
so  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

MARKETING  POULTRY. 

"Sow  to  Prepare  and  Ship — Importance  of  Uni- 
formityin  Size  and  Appearance. 

It  is  no  great  wonder  that  poultry  raisers 
complain  of  the  small  price  they  get  for  their 
birds  when  they  are  sent  to  market,  but  it  is 
a  greater  wonder  to  one  who  walks  through  a 
market  at  the  time  when  the  market  is  glutted 
with  poultry  and  many  of  the  lots  that  are 
•exposed  on  the  sidewalks  sell  at  any  price. 
Such  specimens  of  poultry  as  are  there  seen 
are  enough  to  forever  disgust  one  with  the 
whole  feathered  tribe  as  articles  of  food.  Old 
birdsand  young  birds,  fat  birds  and  lean  birds, 
birds  dressed  and  undressed  and  some  half 
dressed  ;  roosters  that  have  stood  gnard  over 
the  poultry  house,  strutted  about  the  farm 
yard  and  waked  up  the  family  at  early  dawn 
for  the  last  ten  years;  roosters  that  have 
crowed  til!  their  vocal  organs  have  been  de- 
stroyed, as  newsboys  are  apt  to  be,  and  the 
spurs  on  whose  legs  remind  one  of  ancient  bat- 
tle pikes;  old  hens  that  have  clucked  to  call 
together  a  dozen  broods  of  chickens  and  are 
only  killed  to  prevent  their  dying  of  old  age; 
chickens  frozen  and  thawed  and  jammed  into 
all  conceivable  shapes;  chickens  whose  color 
is  blue,  white,  variegated  — ah.  it  is  no  marvel 
that  the  market  is  dull  and  that  prices  rule 
low.  But  if  the  birds  themselves  are  bad,  the 
packages  are  infinitely  worse— old  flour  bar- 
rels that  have  taken  their  turn  in  holding 
bran,  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables;  boxes 
that  have  stood  out  of  doors  until  they  are 
weather-beaten  and  blackened — these  are  un- 
inviting packages  in  which  poultry  are  often 
sent  In  market,  thinking  thereby  to  tempt  the 
eye  of  the  epicure  who  may  be  searching  for 
fine  spring  chickens. 

A  little  reason  should  convince  any  one 
that  all  this  is  wrong.  Absolutely  poor  birds 
shouid  never  be  sent  to  a  city  market  at  all, 
with  the  expectation  of  realizing  anything 
from  them.  Six  black  specimens  of  poultry 
in  a  box  of  100  good  ones  will  ruin  the  sale  of 
them  as  first-class  birds.  Asa  rule,  the  poor- 
est time  to  sell  poultry  in  a  great  city  is  the 
period  of  the  winter  holidays,  say  from  a  week 
before  Thanksgiving  till  a  week  after  Christ- 
mas. Tin;  market  is  then  supplied  with 
choice  game,  while  every  butcher's  stall  is 
hung  with  most  tempting  cuts  of  stall  fed 
beef.    Some  extra  poultry  w  ill  sell  then,  at 


fancy  prices,  but  there  is  really  no  demand 
for  the  great  quantity  of  ordinary  birds  that 
come  in  every  day,  both  in  cars  and  in  farm- 
ers' wagons.  They  are  disposed  of  to  the 
poorer  class  of  customers,  and  at  prices  eon - 
siderably  lower  than  is  obtained  for  ordinary 
beef.  As  a  rule,  live  poultry  sells  the  best  in 
the  market,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  spring  chickens  that  are  likely  to  present 
a  scrawny  and  bony  appearance  when  dressed. 
The  crates  in  which  they  are  sent  need  not 
he  heavy,  as  this  would  add  to  the  cost  of 
transportation.  They  should  have  a  good 
floor  and  strong  partition  or  end  pieces,  but 
the  sides  and  top  may  he  formed  of  lathes. 
Shippers  often  err  in  not  having  their  coops 
roomy  enough  to  accommodate  the  birds,  and 
it  is  often  the  case  that  many  die  in  conse- 
quence. 

To  insnre  dressed  fowls  keeping  well  they 
should  have  no  food  or  drink  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  before  they  are  killed.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  not  considered  best  to  draw 
them  or  to  cut  off  their  heads,  as  it  is  the  air 
that  goes  inside  the  carcass  that  causes  the 
flesh  to  become  tainted.  If  the  head  is  cut 
off-  and  chickens  look  best  beheaded — it 
should  be  done  with  a  sharp  knife  or  hatchet, 
and  then  the  blood  should  be  carefully 
washed  off,  the  skin  drawn  forward  over  the 
neck  and  tied.  If  the  skin  of  fowls  is  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  permit  of  their  being 
plucked  without  tearing  it  is  better  not  to 
scald  them,  as  their  appearance  after  a  little 
time  is  injured  thereby.  The  plucking 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  dead  and 
before  it  becomes  cold.  Remove  the  wing 
and  tail  feathers  first,  then  the  smaller  ones. 
Pin  feathers  may  be  removed  by  means  of 
pincers. 

If  it  is  desired  to  kill  the  birds  without  be- 
heading them — and  turkeys  are  more  salable 
that  have  their  heads  on — a  cord  may  be  tied 
anmnd  the  wings,  fastening  them  to  the 
body;  then  hang  them  on  a  pin  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  severthe  under  part  of  the  neck, 
or  simply  cut  the  large  blood  vessel  in  it,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  sever  the  neck  bone.  In 
this  manner  the  bird  will  die  and  no  blood 
will  come  on  the  feathers.  The  birds,  like 
larger  animals,  should  hang  in  a  cool  place 
till  they  become  cold  before  they  are  packed: 
otherwise  theywonld  soon  become  tainted. 
The  packing  should  he  done  in  a  nice,  clean 
box  that  will  help  and  not  injure  the  sale  of 
the  contents-  If  there  are  several  sizes  oi 
kinds  of  fowls  they  should  be  sorted  and 
packed  in  separate  packages,  the  aim  being  to 
have  the  lot  in  each  box  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible.  In  placing  them  in  the  hoxes  they 
should  all  lie  in  the  same  direction,  in  layers, 
with  the  breaststurned  up.  If  you  have  clean 
rye  or  unbroken  wheat  straw  a  little  may  be 
put  between  each  layer;  otherwise  use  noth- 
ing between  them.  Pack  them  as  closely  as 
you  can  without  pressing  them  out  of  shape. 
Poultry  treated  in  this  way  will  sell,  if  sent 
to  market  at  the  right  time. — D.  W.  Thomas, 
in  Weekly  Commercial  Gazetter. 


FEEDING  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  reader  in  Florida  states  how  he  fed.  how 
he  changed  the  food  and  the  results.  We  call 
attention  to  what  he  says,  as  his  hens  are  on 
a  range,  as  follows  : 

If  you  will  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  I  will  thank  you  very  much.  Three 
months  ago  I  was  feeding  my  hens  too  much 
grain,  ami  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  been 
feeding  meat  and  animal  meal  with  bran  and 
ground  oats.  The  hens  are  very  active  and 
their  eyes  are  bright,  buttheir  combsare  very 
dark  and  purple.  I  have  20  hens  and  eleven 
six  months  old  pnllets  and  have  not  had  an 
egg  this  month.  I  have  a  fine  two  year  old 
Leghorn  cock,  but  his  comb  is  worse  than  any 
of  the  hens  and  he  can  hardly  crow.  lie  pays 
no  attention  to  the  hens,  only  to  pick  or  fighi 
them.  Before  I  commenced  feeding  meal 
and  meal  their  droppings  were  very  dark  and 
loose,  but  now  they  are  normal.  They  have 
plenty  of  grit  and  there  is  not  a  lou-e  in  tht 
flock;  they  also  have  unlimited  range.  Now, 
Air.  Jacobs,  if  yon  will  please  tell  me  what  tc 
do  for  them  I  will  thank  you  very  much.  > Is 
there  any  such  thing  as  pip.  and  can  it  b( 
cured  by  picking  a  scale  off  of  their  tongues' 

Bear  in  mind  the  above  hens  are  in  a  warn" 
climate  and  have  free  range.  Too  muct 
grain  made  them  too  fat  and  they  still  gei 
enough  food  to  so  remain.  The  remedy  is  t* 
shut  them  up  for  48  hours  with  no  food  (bu< 
give  water),  and  then  turn  them  out  to  hus 
tie  until  they  work  the  fat  off.  Asa  tonii 
give  a  teaspoon  ful  of  tincture  of  mix  vomica 
in  a  half  gallon  of  water  for  two  or  thre« 
days.    Fowls  need  no  food  if  they  can  forage 
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CONFINING  PHEASANTS. 

S.  W.  Coffin,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Yon  must  not  be  much  surprised  on  receiving 
-5  few  lines  from  this  part  of  onr  country,  and 
from  onethat  wants  a  little  more  liylit  on  how 
I  can  keep  my  King  Neck  Maugolian  Pheas- 
ants from  flying  over  the  fence  twelve  feet 
■  high-  I  got  from  a  friend  jour  Poultry 
Keeper  of  August  15.  1S98,  and  on  page 
324  I  read  how  to  pinion  pheasants.  I  was 
very  glad  to  get  that  book,  and  thought  it 
was  just  the  thing  to  do.  so  I  could  let  my 
brood  out  in  a  lot  fence  twelve  feet  high  on 
three  sides  and  fifteen  feet  on  the  other.  I 
did  just  as  it  said — cut  off  the  wings  at  the 
first  joint-  That  cut  off  three  featheis-  In  a 
few  days  the  birds  were  well  enough  and  in 
fine  shape  to  have  a  run  in  my  little  park 
ifenced  just  for  them.  Wei  ,  I  must  tell  you 
that  if  the  birds  had  not  been  tame  I  would 
have  lost  every  one.  They  would  go  over 
that  twelveifoot  fence  any  time  they  took  a 
notion  and  light  on  a  building  thirty  feet 
high.  One  female  flew  away  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  perhaps  a  half  a  mile.and  I  hunted 
for  her  for  two  days,  but  could  get  no  trace  of 
her,  so  supposed  that  was  the  last  I  would 
ever  see  of  my  hh-d,  but  to  the  snrprise  of  all 
that  knew  about  the  bird  flying  away,  on  the 
third  day  she  came  back  in  the  lot  and  seemed 
glad  to  be  home.  J  was  very  much  pleased, as 
I  have  less  than  twelve  in  all,  and  have  been 
three  years  with  a  start  of  two,  getting  that 
many.  They  can  fly  now  like  sparrows  and 
all  have  been  pinioned  as  recommended  in 
your  paper,  so  you  see,  that  way  is  no  good. 
This  is  the  first  number  of  your  paper  I  ever 
-saw  and  I  can  say  that  it  is  just  the  book  I 
want.  I  wish  every  person  who  has  chickens 
would  get  your  paper,  as  J  am  sure  it  is  the 
•best.  Now,  if  you  know  how  I  can  clip  my 
pheasants  so  they  cannot  fly  to  the  moon,  and 
not  clip  their  heads  off,  I  shall  be  pieased  to 
-see  what  you  have  to  say;  or  any  one  that 
knows  it  may  do  good  for  Mr.  F.  S.  McGilli- 
way's  birds  in  Cawadin,  but  that  does  not  do 
any  good  nor  prevent  mine  from  flying  as 
high  as  they  want  to- 

[Perhaps  the  only  way  is  to  use  wirs-covered 
yards  or  cut  one  wing  close.  Pheasants  are 
iSyers  and  cannot  be  easily  managed.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  bear  from  any  reader  who 
has  had  experience  with  them. — Ed.] 


DYING  FROM  OVERFEEDING. 

E.  L.  Kimball,  North  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Many  have  asked:  "What  kind  of  fowl 
-shall  I  breed  ?"  They  may  have  different 
aims  in  the  raising  of  chickens.  Some  may 
want  a  fowl  for  eating  and  have  plenty  of  it. 
There  the  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Langshans 
will  do.  If  they  want  eggs  they  had  better 
raise  Games,  Leghorns  and  Minoreas.  If 
they  want  an  all  purpose  fowl  the  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Plymouth  Pocks  are  the  kind  to 
have-  If,  for  instance,  they  choose  Leghorns 
•for  their  eggs,  build  a  nice  place  tor  them  and 
spoil  it  every  bit  by  giving  them  all  the  corn, 
3ats  and  sweet  material  they  will  -eat,  and 
your  eggs  will  not  come  in  very  fast-  Some 
.people,  especially  farmers,  think  that  the 
more  corn  you  give  the  more  eggs  you  get.  If 
they  will  try  feeding  a  little  bran,  ground 
oyster  shells,  boiled  potatoesand  grit,  with  a 
pint  of  corn  and  oats  tor  20  hens,  they  will 
have  better  "  luck."  It  is  not  the  fat  hens 
that  lay  in  summer,  hut  the  bens  that  are 
kept  busy.  In  winter  it  is  the  fat  hens. 
When  birds  are  confined  they  should  always 
be  busy  hunting  for  their  food,  in  straw,  saw- 
dust, sand,  etc.  The  Brahmas  and  Cochins 
are  fat,  hence  they  are  good  winter  layers. 
Every  person  ought  to  know  this  epist'e  word 
for  word,  but  there  are  still  persons  who  say. 
"Why  don't  my  hens  lay?  I  give  them  all 
the  corn  they  will  eat,  but  they  are  dying  in- 
stead." I  can  tell  them  this  :  You  must  not 
feed  so  much.  Your  hens  are  dying  from 
overfeeding. 

A  GOOD  RECORD. 

L.  E.  Cashing.  Ellsworth,  Me. 

I  read  your  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  find  it  very  helpful.  I  think  any 
person  who  intends  to  keep  poultry  ought 
first  to  subscribe,  for  a  poultry  journal.  Hav- 
ing n  ticed  in  your  paper  several  records  of 
'  ?xtra  laying,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
record  of  what  my  Plymouth  Rock  hens  layed 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  1S98  : 
January,  fourteen  bens,  267  eggs  :  February, 
fourteen  hens,  1S2  eggs  :  March,  fourteen 
hens,  282  eggs;  April,  fourteen  hens.  243 
eggs;  May,  thirteen  hens.  ^20  eggs  ;  June, 
thirteen  hens,  229  eggs  ;  July,  thirteen  hens, 
.269  eggs  ;  August,  thirteen  hens,  1ST  eggs. 
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PRACTICAL  POULTRY  POINTERS. 

Give  the  fowls  a  run  in  the  orchard. 

Every  neglect  in  poultry  raising  has  its 
cost. 

Market  the  surplus  cockerels  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Don't  trust  the  hired  man  to  look  after  the 
poultry. 

The  poultry  business  is  no  "cinch"  for  a 
lazy  man. 

Sidetrack  care  means  a  switch  off  profit 
with  poultry. 

Chickens  should  have  ground  bone  (green) 
three  times  a  week. 

Good  feeding  means  a  greatly  varied  diet  of 
clean,  wholesome  feed. 

Save  all  the  small  potatoes  to  use  with  the 
mixed  feed  later  on. 

A  sleepy  or  drowsy  chickens  is  a  pretty  sure 
indication  of  vermin. 

Keep  the  walls  of  the  henhouse  white  by 
repeated  whitewashing. 

Clean  water  in  clean  drinking  vessels  is 
strictly  necessary  at  all  times. 

Always  keep  the  best  for  breeders — it  is  the 
true  way  to  improve  your  fiock. 

Don't  send  dirty  or  stained  eggs  to  market, 
and  be  sure  all  are  good  and  fresb. 

There  should  be  more  brooms  worn  out  in 
the  poultry  yard  than  there  are. 

Skim  milk  given  to  poultry  will  bring  bet- 
ter returns  than  when  fed  to  the  pigs. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  scatter  air-slacked  lime 
in  the  yards  the  evening  after  a  rain. 

Let  the  growing  cockerels  and  pullets  have 
plenty  of  cracked  corn  every  other  day. 

Good  care  of  the  hens  and  pullets  now  will 
insure  a  good  yield  of  eggs  next  fall  and  win- 
ter. 

Save  all  the  headless  cabhage  ;  leave  them 
in  the  ground  and  let  them  grow  for  the  poul- 
try. 

Be  kind  and  gentle  with  the  ponltry. 
Tame  fowls  are  more  profitable  than  "scary" 
ones. 

Separate  the  sexes  now  ;  they  will  thrive 
better.  Keep  them  apart  until  the  breeding 
season. 

Now  that  cooler  nights  prevail,  the  chicks 
will  grow  faster  if  they  are  not  too  much 
crowded. 

Dispose  of  hens  that  are  over  two  and  a  half 
years  old  unless  they  are  of  especial  value  for 
stock  purposes. 

A  chtck  once  stunted  for  lack  of  propercare 
or  feeding  will  never  attain  the  size  or  thrift 
of  the  others. 

Cleanliness  in  the  ponltry  yard  and  houses 
is  the  key  to  success  ;  the  lack  of  it  invites  all 
kinds  of  diseases. 

See  that  fowls  and  chicks  have  good. freshly 
turned  up  and  finely  pulverized  earth  dust 
baths  in  shady  places- 
Poultry  shows  are  a  good  thing  provided 
cne  is  willing  to  learn.  A  prejudiced  mail 
can  not  read  between  the  lines. 

Poultry  culture  is  made  up  of  a  chain  of 
little  things  :  one  thing  out  of  place  makes  a 
bad  kink  in  the  whole  chain. 

The  poultry  raiser  who  is  constantly  com- 
plaining about  "  bad  luck  "  is  advertising  the 
fact  that  his  methods  are  at  fault. 

Keen  the  shot  gnn  loaded  for  rats  and  do 
not  rest  until  you  are,  sure  you  have  killed 
the  last  one  on  the  poultry  premises. 

Continue  the  preventive  methods  to  keep 
down  vermin  ;  no  matter  how  favorable  the 
indications  may  be  they  are  not  there. 

Don't  forget  to  add  a  tahlespoonful  of  lin- 
seed meal  to  the  mixed  feed  three  times  a 
week  now.    It  will  help  the  molting  birds. 

If  cleanliness,  good  care  and  proper  feeding 
are  properly  observed  there  will  be  little 
chance  to  "  doctor"  fowls  — Baltimore  Sun. 

Do  not  allow  ducks  to  run  in  the  same 
yard  with  chickens  ;  they  will  befowl  the 
drinking  water  and  cause  trouble  in  other 
ways  also. 

Why  not  let  the  ponltry  have  the  liherty 
of  the  farm  now  and  plant  their  yards  in 
crimson  clover  ?  This  will  give  a  chance  for 
good  winter  pasturage. 

If  you  intend  to  increase  your  flock  the 
coining  business  season  it  is  in  order  now  to 
make  preparations  to  increase  accommoda- 
tions accordingly. 

Why  not  make  an  effort  to  secure  regular 
near  by  customers  to  sell  eggs  and  poultry  to? 
Do  so.  and  make  the  middlemen  and  retail- 
ers' profits, 
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Management  hasasmucb  to  do  with  success 
as  good  stock,  houses  and  proper  feeding. 
Management  is  the  regulator  or  safety  valve 
of  any  business. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  cold  fall  rains  come  to 
make  repairs  needed  in  roofs  and  sides  of 
chicken  houses.  Do  it  now  and  be  ready  for 
emergencies. 

Send  eggs  of  uniform  size  to  market,  keep 
out  the  abnormally  large  or  small  ones  and 
do  notmix  white  and  brown  shelled  eggs  in 
the  same  basket. 

Take  pride  in  having  clean,  nice  qnarters 
for  your  flocks,  and  keeping  nothing  but 
purebred  fowls  will  greatlyadd  to  your  pride, 
satisfaction  and  profit 

The  importance  of  charcoal  is  not  appre- 
ciated as  it  should  he  in  feeding  to  poultry. 
Corn  charred  on  the  cob,  or  she  led  corn  char- 
red in  the  stove  oven  answers  the  purpose. 
Place  it  twice  a  week  where  the  poultry  can 
have  access  to  it. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  been  in  the 
ponltry  raising  business  a  whole  year  and 
imagine  they  are  fit  to  graduate  and  give  ad- 
vice as  expeits.  Before  the  second  year 
comesaround  they  Tealize  what  they  didn't 
know  about  the  business  is  the  most-  Vete- 
rans who  have  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century 
closely  identified  with  poultry  interests 
freely  admit  they  have  yet  lessons  to  learn. 

Do  not  allow  a  lot  of  hens  that  persist  in 
sitting  after  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  oc- 
cupy the  nests  in  the  chicken  houses.  They 
will  succeed  in  hatchinga  brood  of  vermin, 
no  matter  how  clean  the  premises.  A  Few 
Hens  says,  "  When  a  hen  sits  it  is  her  vaca- 
tion "  -  better  make  them  spend  the  time  in  a 
shady  back  yard,  where  there  are  no  nests  to 
get  into,  and  let  a  cockerel  keep  company 
with  them. 


POULTRY  DROPPINGS. 

Prof.  Mapes gives  the  following  sensible  ad- 
vice concerning  the  droppings  of  the  poultry 
yard  : 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  farm  man- 
tires,  and  is  entitled  to  great  care  in  its  collec- 
tion and  use.  Beyond  the  amount  of  water 
it  contains,  it  is  as  valuable  as  guano,  and 
therefore  should  never  be  sold  by  practical 
farmers  to  morroco  dressers  at  25  per  hushel. 
The  poultry  house  should  be  underlaid  with 
charcoal  dust  when  it  can  be  procured,  so  as 
to  receive  the  hen-manure  as  fast  as  made. 
The  surface  of  this  charcoal  dust  should  occa- 
sionally be  laked  or  removed  off  to  one  corner 
with  a  portion  of  the  dung.  This  may  be 
continued  until  the  manure  is  required  for 
use.  when  it  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  soil  before  being 
appled  to  crops.  When  the  charcoal  dust  can- 
not be  procured  well  decomposed  swamp 
muck,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  even  aluminous 
clay  may  he  frequently  dusted  over  the  floor 
of  the  ponltry  house,  to  be  mixed  with  this 
manure.  The  ohject  of  all  this  is  to  receive 
and  retain  the  ammonia,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
liberation  from  injuring  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  poultry  house.  All  animals, 
man  included,  sutler  from  breathing  the  ef- 
fluvia arising  from  their  excretia.  and  this,  is 
particularly  true  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
Their  natural  habits, in  wild  state,  cause  them 
to  pass  through  the  upper  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  with  such  a  velocity  as  to 
reaoily  rid  themselves  of  the  noxious  gases 
given  off  the  surface  of  their  bodies,  and  to 
be  entirely  beyond  any  deleterious  influence 
from  the  fumes  of  their  excretia.  We  should 
therefore,  in  the  poultry  houses,  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  the  poultry 
from  inhaling  these  deleterious  gases. 


BUYING  EGGS  TO  SELL. 

No  one  who  buys  eggs  to  sell  can  guarantee 
them  to  be  perfectly  fresh.  He  may  sell  to  a 
customer,  and  truthfully,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
guaranteethe  eggs  in  every  respect;  but  when 
a  person  buys  eggs  from  several  farms  or  from 
others,  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  inevita- 
ble nest-egg  will  find  its  way  to  market  with 
the  good  ones,  and  cause  trouble.  It  is  only 
with  extra  precaution  that  the  stale  eggs  can 
be  kept  out  of  the  lots,  even  when  one  has 
his  own  hens;  but  when  the  eggs  come  from 
several  sources  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  for 
the  customer  to  learn  that  he  can  place  no  de- 
pendence on  those  whoguarantee  them.  Now, 
every  person  who  keeps  fowls  should  be  able 
to  guarantee  the  eggs  as  being  fresh,  and 
should  not  buy  to  sell  again  if  extra  prices 
are  received  for  the  fresh  eggs.  Make  it  a 
point  to  supply  a  good  class  of  customers,  and 
never  allow  an  egg  to  be  marketed  unless  you 
are  sure  that  it  is  fresh. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Single  number.  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  number 
at  time  tbey  are  received.  >>o  subscriptions 
dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  25  cents  per  Agate  line, 
(S3. 50  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen 
lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be 
received  by  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Editor,   Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper, 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


New  York  and  Boston  will  give  big 
6hows  this  year. 


Don't  forget  that  25  cents  will  send 
you  this  paper  for  six  months. 

Photographs  of  chickens  and  babies 
look  like  play.  It  is  the  money-making 
hen  that  pays. 


The  American  Poultry  Association 
meets  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  January  10, 
at  7.30  p.  m. 

You  may  save  50  cents  a  year  on  this 
paper — the  price  of  one  hen — and  lose 
your  whole  flock. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Laird,  well  known  as  an 
efficient  manager,  now  has  chrage  of 
the  Kearney  (Neb.)  plant,  started  by 
Mr,  Stoddard. 


This  paper  is  devoted  to  practical 
poultry.  Pet  stock,  white  mice,  cats 
and  rabbits  are  not  in  our  line.  This 
is  a  paper  for  grown  people. 


When  an  editor  owns  a  poultry  farm, 
has  eggs  to  sell,  and  gives  accounts  of 
'his  hens  laying  from  200  to  366  eggs  a 
year,  you  can  depend  upon  it  that,  he 
has  an  "exe  to  grind;"  and  a  dull  one 
at  that. 


Snap  shot  the  wise  look  of  the  judge 
at  the  show  when  he  has  a  bird  in  tow. 
He  is  simply  endeavoring  to  convince 
spectators  that  he  is  earning  his  sal- 
ary.   It  is  the  easiest  kind  of  work. 


St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  will  have  an 
International  Poultry  Kxposition  May 
13th  to  28th,  1899.  I  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can fanciers  desire  to  show  they  will 
•get  reduced  railroad  fares  on  Russian 
Railroads.    Don't  all  rush  at  once. 


Some  of  the  breeds  in  the  Standard 
are  really  extinct,  yet  they  appear  reg- 
ularly. It  would  cheapen  the  cost  of 
the  book  to  leave  them  out  and  put  in 
the  new  breeds.  The  new  is  far  better 
than  some,  of  the  old.  "Old  fogy"  should 
•be  kept  in  the  background. 


If  any  one  claims  that  he  can  judge, 
of  the  sex  of  a  chick  before  it  is  hatched 
by  examining  the  egg,  just  inform  him 
that  he  can  easily  sell  it  for  a  large 
sum  as  soon  as  he  can  prove  the.  fact. 
Also,  the  man  who  knows  a  fertile  egg 
before  it  has  been  warmed  by  incuba- 
tion. 


We  edit  this  paper  by  having  talks 
with  the  readers  on  practical  subjects. 
"Nearly  all  the  editors  and  writers  on 
practical  poultry  are  pupils  of  the 
"Poultry  Keeper."  It  Is  the  fountain 
source  from  which  all  the  newest  in 
that  line  came,  and  its  inquiry  depart- 
■ment  is  to-day  the  first  thing  sought  by 
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many  of  the  editors,  as  well  as  by  the 
inexperienced. 


Make  a  home-made  incubator.  It  is 
an  easy  matter.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  to  try  one  we  will  state 
that  we  send  plans  for  a  hot  water  in- 
cubator i  no  lamp)  free  to  all  desiring. 
It  is  not  something  new,  for  hundreds 
of  them  are  in  use  and  they  hatch 
speedily.  We  do  not  sell  anything, 
hence  give  the  plans  away.  They  are 
illustrated  and  contain  directions  for 
operating.  Address  for  the  plans  our 
editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  at  Hammonton,  N. 
J.  Enclose  two  stamps  for  postage  and 
stationery. 


Fremount,  O.,  has  organized  a  poultry 
association,  under  the  name,  of  "San- 
dusky Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion." They  now  number  100  members, 
fee  two  dollars,  and  make  their  first  ex- 
hibition February  1st  to  4th,  at  Fre- 
mont, Ohio.  They  are  aiming  to  make 
the  show  equal  to  the  best  in  the.  State, 
and  now  have  out  their  premium  list. 
The  judging  will  be  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Tucker,  of  Concord,  Michigan.  Mr.  Z. 
Ross  is  secretary  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Mich- 
ael president,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Silberstein,  Hartnest  Farm, 
Framingham,  Mass..  has  made,  a  valu- 
able invention,  known  as  the  "Eureka" 
nest  box.  It  shows  which  hens  lay, 
and  the  egg  laid  by  each  hen.  Such  a 
simple  thing  as  a  nest  box  may  appear 
insignificant,  but  if  the  flocks  are  to  be 
improved  it  is  the  nest  box  that  con- 
trols the  future.  With  many  hens  in  a 
flock  it  is  impossible  to  know  which 
eggs  are  from  certain  hens,  or  which 
of  the  hens  are  laying,  nor  have  poul- 
trymen  the  time  or  inclination  to  keep 
watch  of  such  matters  but  with  this 
"labor  saver"  you  can  pick  the  profita- 
ble fowls  from  the  drones.  He  sells  the 
plans  and  it  will  pay  to  write  him.  We 
can  safely  recommend  Mr.  Silberstein 
to  our  readers. 


The  editor  of  the  "Farm  Poultry" 
made  a  "bad  break"  in  attempting  to 
make  an  excuse  for  appropriating  an 
article  from  the  "Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal." He  says  it  was  an  "advertise- 
ment." Is  it  possible  that  "Farm  Poul- 
try" will  publish  in  its  reading  columns, 
as  correspondence,  giving  it  to  its  read- 
ers as  facts  for  their  information,  an 
article  sent  to  them  as  an  advertise- 
ment? If  so  then  is  not  all  of  its  read- 
ing matter  and  praises  of  men  and 
things  paid  for?  Can  its  readers  de- 
pend on  anything'  in  its  columns  not 
being  paid  for?  We  would  sooner  have 
come  out,  had  we  been  charged  with 
failing  to  give  credit,  and  frankly  ad- 
mited  the  fault,  than  to  have  made 
such  a  damaging  excuse  that  a  special 
article — foreign  correspondence — was 
an  advertisement  and  paid  for.  If  it 
will  give  credit  it  will  perform  its  duty 
sufficiently 


The  American  White  Plymouth  Rock 
Club  have  decided  to  hold  their  meet- 
ing at  the  Chicago  Show  January  9th 
to  14th.  1899.  They  have  been  offered  a 
$25  silver  cup  by  the  management,  who 
have  also  extended  to  the  club  every 
courtesy  that  could  be  consistently 
asked  for.  The  president  of  the  club 
has  also  donated  an  elegant  cup,  which 
will  be  awarded  on  the  best  pen,  and 
there,  will  be  other  valuable  premiums 
which  will  make  competition  decidedly 
interestng  from  this  point  of  view.  No 
White  Plymouth  Rock  breeder  who  has 
good  birds  can  afford  to  miss  this  op- 
portunity to  make  their  merits  known 
to  the  public,  for  it  will  be  the  largest 
show  ever  held  in  the  West,  and  a 
premium  won  at  Chicago  this  year  will 
be.  worth  all  the  effort  required  to  get 
it.  It  is  hoped  that  all  White  Kock 
breeders  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
breed  at  heart  will  join  the  club  at 
once  and  help  to  make  the  White  Rock 
aisle  at  Chicago  the  largest  and  best, 
in  the  show.  Mr.  Frank  Heck  is  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


The  National  Exhibition  Game  and 
Game  Bantam  Club  will  hold  its  first 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition  with  the 
great   Chicago   show.   January  9th  to 
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14th  next.  A  large  exhibit  is  confi- 
dently expected,  and  much  work  is  be- 
ing done  toward  that  end.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  club  were  instrumental 
last  year  in  bringing  out  the  largest 
and  best  class  of  Games  and  Game 
Bantams  ever  seen  in  the  West,  and  the 
efforts  to  cause  a  satisfactory  Game  ex- 
hibit were  so  successful,  the  classes 
were  so  attractive,  and  the  interest  and. 
enthusiasm  so  marked  that  this  organi- 
zation was  the  logical  outcome.  All 
breeders  of  these  varieties  should 
hasten  to  join  this  club  and  lend  their 
active  aid,  that  it  may  become  one  of 
the  strongest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Join  the  club,  do  your  share  of  hustling 
and  you  will  be  amply  rewarded  for 
your  trouble.  Send  your  application  for 
membership,  and  offers  for  Game  and 
Game  Bantam  specials  for  the  next 
show.  Mr.  J.  C.  Pratt,  170  Adams- 
street,  Chicago,  is  Secretary,  who  will 
cheerfully  give  any  information  in  his 
power  regarding  the  coming  Chicago 
meeting  of  Game  enthusiasts. 


SPECIAL  ISSUES — ONLY  5  CENTS. 

"All  About  Feeding  for  Eggs,"  nearly 
the  whole  paper  devoted  to  it,  with 
tables  and  rules  for  feeding.  Septem- 
ber, 1898. 

"Incubators,  Brooders,  Rules  for 
Hatching  and  Raising  Chicks,"  Don't 
miss  it.    October,  1898. 

"Ducks"— page  after  page— a  whole- 
book.    November,  1898. 

"Caponizing"— illustrated.— with  in- 
structions; also  breeds  and  other  de- 
tails connected  with  it.    December,  1898. 

Any  one.  of  the  above  for  only  five 
cents.  Each  is  better  than  any*  book 
issued  on  the  subject. 


NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  SHOW. 

New  York  and  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den are  household  words,  and  the  show 
is  one  at  which  all  the  great  breeders 
meet.  It  is  the  tenth  annual  exhibition, 
and  will  be  held  January  31st  to  Feb- 
ruary 4th  inclusive 

Everybody  goes  to  the  New  York 
Show  who  can,  and  the  best  birds  in 
the  country  are  brought  out  for  conpeti- 
tion.— from  East  and  West,— and  it 
takes  a  whole  corps  of  judges  to  finish 
the  work. 

If  you  cannot  show  there  then  try  to 
see  it.  It  is  worth  a  trip  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  as  near-by  hotels  provide 
low  rates  the  expense  is  not  very  great. 

SITUATIONS. 

A  poultryman  of  twelve,  years'  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry,  incubators,  brooder 
houses,  broilers  and  ducks  in  large 
numbers,  will  accept  position.  He  is 
recommended  by  many  and  is  also  w<-l! 
known  to  us.  He  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  one  desiring  a  thoroughly 
competent  manager.  Address  "N.," 
Box  56,  Ozone  Park.  New  York. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Waite,  27th  and  Wabash 
avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  wants  an 
experienced  manager,  so  we  learn, 
(though  not  directly  from  him),  and 
make  this  announcement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  him  a  good  man,  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  those  interested 
to  write. 

TORONTO'S  JUBILEE. 

Canada's  poultrymen  will  have  a 
grand  jubilee  January  9th  to  13th,  when 
the  American  Poftltry  Association  will 
meet  with  them.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Browne,  the  secretary,.  London,  Ontario, 
has  sent  out  the  following  programme: 

Jan.  2d — Entries  positively  close;  if 
post-marked  letter,  returned. 

Jan.  9th — 10  a.  m. — C.  C.  Daniels, 
Supt.,  ready  to  receive  exhibits. 

Jan.  10th — Noon— All  exhibits  must  be 
in  position. 

Jan.  10th— 1.30  p.  m. — Judges  com- 
mence to  place  awards. 

Jan.  10th— 2  p.  m. — Exhibition  open  to 
the  public,  and  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  daily. 

Jan.  10th — 7.30  p.  m. — "A.  P;  A."  an- 
nual meeting  in  Pavilion. 

Jan.  11th — 8  a.  m. — Train  leaves  for 
Guelph,  where  Visiting  Fanciers  are  in- 
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vited  to  inspect  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  returning  same  evening. 

Jan.  12th — 1.30  p.  m. — Annual  meeting 
of  Ontario  Poultry  Association. 

Jan.  12th — 8  p.  m. — Banquet  to  Visit- 
ing Fanciers  by  the  Toronto  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association. 

Jan.  13th — 9  a.  m. — Payment  of  Prizes 
by  the  Treasurer. 

Jan.  13th — 12  noon — Exhibition  closes. 

No  information  given  as  to  entries 
made,  by  exhibitors  until  closed. 

For  special  railway  and  express  ar- 
rangements, inquire  of  local  agents. 
American  exhibits  duty  free. 

A  0NE=D0LLAR  PRIZE. 

"The  Feather,"  a  poultry  and  pigeon 
journal,  published  at  1407  F  street, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  one  of 
the  finest  journals  out,  and  will  send 
you  a  sample  if  you  will  write.  It  is  50 
cents  a  year.  After  you  get  it  then 
send  us  one  dollar  and  we  will  send  you 
two  papers  and  fine  books  as  follows: 

"Poultry  Keeper,"  one  year  50  cts. 

"Feather,"  one  year  50  cts. 

"American     Fanciers'  Poultry 

Book,"   50  cts. 

"Illustrator,"    No.    1,  (Poultry 

Houses,  etc.)  25  cts. 

"Illustrator,"  No.  2,  (Incubators 

and  Brooders)   25  cts. 

"Illustrator,"  No.  3,  (Diseases) .  .25  cts. 
"Illustrator,"    No.    4,    (How  to 

Judge   Poultry)  25  cts. 

$2.50 

Remember,  we  send  all  of  the  above, 
for  one  dollar.  The  books  contain  over 
200  illustrations. 


THE  BOSTON  SHOW. 

All  interested  in  winning  honors  at  a 
poultry  exhibition  should  consider  the 
grand  opportunity  offered  at  Boston 
this  winter.  Here  one  will  find  the 
most  extended  classifications  and  most 
liberal  cash  offered  in  premiums  and 
special  prizes.  Mechanics'  Building,  in 
which  the  show  is  to  be  held,  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Here  can  be 
comfortably  cooped  over  six  thousand 
birds,  all  on  the  main  floor,  each  speci- 
men being  placed  in  good  position  under 
the  best  of  light 

The  management  is  the  best  that  can 
be  offered;  large  number  of  judges  fully 
capable  of  handling  their  classes,  super- 
intendent and  attendants  of  the  very 
best.  Full  assurance  is  given  of  the 
most  perfect  care  for  all  stock  sent, 
removing  the  necessity  of  going  with 
them  if  unable  to  do  so.  Come  or  send 
your  best  birds,  take  the  cash,  and  also 
the  unrivaled  honor  of  winning  at 
Boston. 

Some  of  the  most  sv^cessful  business 
men  of  the  State  compose  the  manage- 
ment of  this  show.  Every  promise 
made  in  their  premium  list  will  be 
promptly  kept  and  awards  made 
promptly  paid  in  full.  There  will  also 
be  a  dressed  poultry  and  egg  depart- 
ment. Having  a  large  cold  storage 
room  for  this  display,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
send  an  exhibit  any  distance,  feeling  as- 
sured it  will  be  kept  in  fine  condition 
the  whole  week.  Cats,  pet  stock,  cage 
birds  of  all  kinds  are  provided  for  in 
the  list,  nothing  beir,g  overlooked.  Show 
dates,  January  17th  to  21st,  1899.  Send 
to  Mr.  A.  R.  Sharp,  Taunton,  Mass.,  for 
a  premium  list  of  the  Boston  Show. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  dis- 
cuss matters  foreign  to  poultry,  but  just 
at  this  time  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  "American  Agriculturist," 
New  York  City,  is  energetically  urging 
farmers  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed policy  regarding  the  Philippine. 
Islands,  and  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
quest we  give  the  letter  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, entitled  "Provisions  from  Austra- 
lia for  Dewey's  Fleet,"  as  follows: 

"Vancouver,  B.  C  Dec.  2. — Advices 
from  New  South  Wales  say  that  the 
steamer  Culgon  sailed  from  Sidney  with 
a  cargo  of  provisions  for  Rear  Admiral 
Dewey's  fleet  at  Manila.  The  cargo 
consists  of  5,000  carcasses  of  mutton, 
250  lambs,  125  tons  of  potatoes,  81  tons 
of  onions,  and  22  tons  of  carrots. 

"Secretary  Gage  linds  '■eommer.w&.l  ex- 


pansion' a  sufficient  reason  for  recant- 
ing his  former  opinions  and  becoming 
an  imperialist.  Is  this  a  sample  of  the 
'commercial  expansion'  which  has  cap- 
tivated him,  I  wonder?  Mr.  Secretary, 
none  know  better  than  yourself  that 
the  'open  door'  which  the  President  has 
given  to  the  foreigner  in  the  Philippines 
means  the  'closed  door'  to  the  products 
of  the  soil  and  of  mine  of  your  own 
country.  The  foreigner  gets  the  trade — ■ 
the  American  pays  the  taxes. 

"The  Philippines  treaty  is  soon  to 
come  before  the.  Senate.  Surely  every 
farmer  of  the  United  States  can  look  to 
you  as  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment to  secure,  a  change  in  the 
clause  which  puts  the  producers  of 
America,  both  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
mine,  at  so  serious  a  disadvantage,  be- 
ing thousands  of  miles  further  away. 

"One  would  have  thought  that  the 
food  of  our  soldiers  might  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Government  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  even  San  Francisco 
is  thousands  of  miles  further  from  the 
Philippines  than  the  competative  ag- 
ricultural country  of  Australia.  Even 
India  is  nearer  still.  As  the  New  York 
Tribune  justly  says:  'The  Philippines 
are  7,000  miles  away,  far  nearer  to  other 
great  powers  or  their  possessions  than 
to  us,  and  belonging  to  the  geographi- 
cal and  commercial  system  of  another 
country.' 

"Knowing  your  strict  guardianship  of 
the  interests  of  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try, I  beg  to  lay  the  subject  before  you, 
knowing  that  you  will  give  it  due  at- 
tention. With  sincere  congratulations 
upon  your  successful  work  in  various 
directions." 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Myrick,  editor  of  the 
"American  Agriculturist,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  farmers  and  others, 
as  to  how  they  can  get  anything  they 
want  from  Congress: 

1.  Write  to  your  representative  in 
Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
your  Congressional  district  (see  •  list 
printed  below),  to  favor  what  you  ask. 

2.  Write  both  the  Senators  from  your 
State  at  Washington  to  support  it. 

3.  Bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your 
local  papers,  farmers'  Club,  or  other 
organization.  Get  them  to  endorse  it 
by  editorials  and  resolutions. 

4.  Address  a  petition  to  "The  Honar- 
able  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  Assembled."  Write 
briefly  what  you  want,  then  get  as 
many  signatures  as  you  can.  Put  the 
post  office  after  each  name. 

5.  Be  sure  that  any  printed  articles, 
votes  or  resolutions,  petitions,  etc.,  are 
sent  direct  to  your  representatives  and 
Senators  at  Washington.  Or  send  this 
me.tter  to  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  at  Chi- 
cago, HI,  or  American  Agriculturist,  at 
New  York,  or  New  England  Homestead, 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  we  will  for- 
ward it,  provided  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  postage.  But  the  power  of  your  in- 
fluence will  be  greater  if  you  send  such 
matter  direct  to  your  Congressman  and 
your  Senators. 

If  Austria  is  to  supply  our  colonies 
it  is  an  expensive  luxury  for  this  coun- 
try to  pay  the  bills  while  others  reap 
the  advantages.  It  is  well  enough  to 
advocate  markets  for  our  manufac- 
tures, but  the  point  is  haw  to  benefit 
the  farmer. 


From  all  reports  the  Cleveland  Ponltry 
Co..  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ,  are  doing  an  immense 
business,  especially  in  clover  and  shells.  It 
may  pay  you  to  read  their  ad. 


The  DeKalb  Fence  Co  ,  of  DeKalb,  Illinois, 
who  are  old  advertisers  in  these  columns,  and 
who  are  well  known  to  our  readers  a.s  manu- 
facturers of  woven  wire  fencing,  have  jusl.  no- 
tified us  of  a  new  departure  in  their  business. 
Foreseeing  the  necessity  of  a  better  grade  of 
poultry  fencing:,  .vetches per  to  thenser,  they 
have  placed  upon  the  market  the  M  il  S. 
Poultry  Fence  The  superior  point  of  this 
fencing,  we  are  informed,  is  that  ii.  is  a  true 
fence  and  not  a  netting;  this  means  that 
while  the  fence  is  coi..plelely  interwoven  it 
has  continuous  lateral  wires  which  are  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  with  twisted  cables  run- 
ningthe  entire  length  of  the  fence.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  arrangement  is  obvious,  as  it 
admits  of  the  complete  and  thorough  st  retch- 
ing of  the  fence.  It  does  away  entirely  witli 
the  top  and  bottom  rail  required  by  the  old 
style  nettingand  requires  but  half  the  num- 
ber of  posts.  If  you  are  thinking  about  using 
any  poultry  fence  write  these  people  for  cir- 
culars and  prices. 


AMERICAN  WHITE    MINORCA  CLUB. 

The  American  White  Minorca  Club  has 
been  organized  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  President,  J.  W.  Lyder,  Akron, 
Ohio  ;  Secretary,  Wm.  Sapper,  Erie.  Pa.; 
Vice  President,  W.  W.  Browning,  Ogden, 
Utah;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Jerome,  Fabins,  N.  Y. 
These  officers  also  comprise  the  Executive 
Committee.  Honorary  Vice  Presidents  are 
to  be  appointed  (one  for  each  State)  from 
among  more  prominent  White  Minorca 
breeders,  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  inter- 
ests of  the  White  Minorcas  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club.  The  popularity  of  the 
White  Minorcas  among  those  who  know  them 
best  is  significant  of  their  future  possibilities, 
and  of  the  popularity  they  are  bound  to  en- 
joy, astheir  many  good  qualities  become  bet- 
ter known  and  consequently  appreciated. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  and  skill 
in  breeding  them  to  the  highest  possible 
type.  All  breedersof  the  White  Minorcas  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  the  organization  and 
to  assist  in  placing  the  favorites  where  they 
deserve  to  he  placed,  among  the  most  popular 
breeds  of  the  twentieth  century.  By  so  do- 
ing yon  will  serve  your  own  interests  while 
serving  theirs,  and  our  untiring  efforts  should 
accomplish  much  for  this  noble  breed  in  the 
years  to  come,  which  is  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  American  White  Minorca  Club.  The 
membership  fee  is  one  dollar,  which,  together 
with  our  dollar  for  the  first  year's  dues, 
should  be  sentto  Mr.  Wm.  Sapper,  Secretaiy, 
Erie,  Pa. 


The  "Iron  Age"  catalogue  of  the  Bateman 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  has  been 
received  and  not  only  illustrates  their  world- 
renowned  farm  and  garden  implements,  but 
several  new  ones.as  well  as  improvements  on 
the  old.  Be  up  with  the  times;  send  for  one 
and  examine  it  carefully. 


SAVE  MONEY 

IN  GETTING 

Your  Periodicals 


By  subscribing  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper  office,  as  we  receive  orders 
for  anything  published  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  at  much  less  than  the  regu- 
lar price.  The  following  list  contains 
only  a  small  part  and  if  what  you 
want  is  not  in  it.  write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  the  prices 
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American  Agriculturist  &  Tear  Book 

Agriculturist,  Western  

Agriculturist.  North-western  

Bee  Culture,  Gleanings  in...  

Bee  Journal.  American  

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan  

Demoiest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Fancier's  Gazette  

Fancier,  New  England  

Fancier,  American  

Fanciers'  Review  

Feather  

Farmer.  Prairie  

Ohio  

"      Mirror  and  

"  Maryland  

Farm,  Field  and  Fiieside  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  and  Rauch.  Texas....  

Fruitmah's  Guide  

Fruit  Grower's  Journal  

Fruit  Grower.  Central  States  

Fruit  Grow-er,  Southern  

Flowers,  How  to  Grow,  with  10  Pre- 
miums   

Floral  Magazine.  Vick's  

Garden.  Home  and  

Garden,  Western.  \  Poultry  Journal 

Garden.  Success  With  the  

Horticultural  Gleaner  

Visitor  

Horticulturist.  N.  H  

Home  Queen  

McClures  Magazine  

New  Time  

Poultry  Advocate.  American   

Poultry  Journal.  American  

"  Kentucky  

"  "  BehabiU  

"  "  Ohio  

'  "       Neb.  State  

Poultryman,  Arkansas  

Interstate  

"      "  Pacific  

Poultry  Culture  

Messenger  

"  Monthly  

"  Farm  

"       Herald  [ 

"  Topics  

"       and  Pets  " 

Poultrydom   * 

Poultryman.  Tar  Heel  "II 

Rural  New  Yorker.   

Stock.  Live.  Inspector  

Strawberry  Culturist. 

Up-to-date  Farming  and  Gardening 

Woman's  Home  Companion  

Young  People's  Weekly  \ 

Youth's  Companion  (new  subs)  i  
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WATER  IN  HOT  WATER  INCUBATORS. 

A  subscriber  at  Belviderc,  III.,  makes  the 
following  inquiry  about  hot  water  incubators: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  in  a  hot  water  incu- 
bator the  hot  water  put  in  at  nine  o'clock,  a 
cold  night,  will  keep  the  heat  right  till  seven 
the  next  morning?  Also,  will  a  lamp  burn 
safely  the  same  ength  of  time?  How  can  we 
be  sure  to  get  a  tested  thermometer? 

The  water  should  he  boiling  hot,  and  will 
hold  the  heat  well  tor  twelve  hours,  which  is 
•long  enough.  A  lamp  should  burn  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  it  depends  on  how  much 
■oil  is  used.  Test  the  thermometer  by  placing 
it  under  the  wing  of  a  hen,  the  bulb  touching 
hM  body.    It  should  record  104  degrees. 

HOW  A'lUCH  FOOD? 

Trie  difficulty  of  answering  a  question  prop- 
erly may  be  shown  by  the  first  inquiry 
which  is  from  a  reader  in  New  Mexico.  The 
writer  says  : 

1.  How  mncb  feed  should  it  take  for  Ii3 
hens,  two  roosters  and  ten  pullets?  They 
have  free  range  to  two  manure  piles  and  an 
alfalfa  patch,  besides  having  the  scraps  from 
the  table-  2.  Whydohens  lay  on  the  roosts 
and  in  t  he  middle  of  the  yard  ? 

Ifwe  stated  our  opinion  we  would  say— give 
no  food  at  all.  Before  we  can  estimate  how 
much  h  o  1  to  give  we  must  know  exactly  how 
much  alfalfa  is  eaten,  how  much  food  is  se- 
cured from  the  manure  heap,  and  how  much, 
as  well  as  the  kind,  of  table  scraps  is  given 
Where  the  hens  have  so  many  advantages 
they  require  no  food  from  theirowner.as  they 
may  become  too  fat.  The  reason  hens  lay 
while  on  the  roosts,  and  also  in  the  yards,  is 
that  they  are  too  fat  and  receive  already  too 
much  food. 

MAKING  THEM  LAY. 

A  reader  in  Iowa  wishes  to  know  if  he  can, 
'by  feeding  the  rations  suggested  by  us,  make 
his  bens  lay.    He  says  : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  a 
•number  of  years  and  am  much  interested  in 
■the  matter  you  publish,  but  in  nothing  so 
much  as  your  article,  "  Feeding  for  Eggs." 
I  have  75  as  fine  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 
lets as  can  be  found.  Can  I,  by  feeding  them 
the  ration  you  propose  in  this  article,  have 
them  laying  next  month  ?  I  am  careful  that 
there  are  no  lice  among  them.  I  keep  their 
house  clean  and  put  air-slaked  lime  on  the 
floor  to  keep  lice  and  mites  entirely  out. 

As  no  two  hens  are  alike  it  is  difficult  to 
state  what  could  or  could  not  be  done.  What 
frequently  prevents  laying  is  not  the  kind  of 
food,  but  too  much.  An  inexperienced  per- 
son will  be  compelled  to  judge  some  for  him- 
self by  observation.  It  is  possible  that  the 
pullets  mentioned  may  be  too  fat  now;  hence 
much  depends  upon  their  present  condition, 
but  we  can  say  that  if  any  ration  will  make 
make  them  lay  it  is  the  method  we  have  rec- 
ommended. 


ONLY  A  LARGE  LIVER. 

The  hens  often  secure  more  food  than  is 
necessary  unknown  to  their  owner,  and  fre- 
quently disease  results  which  is  caused  appar- 
ently by  some  unknown  cause,  the  following 
being  an  example,  which  was  sent  us: 

We  have  lost  several  pullets  lately.  They 
lose  all  use  of  themselves.  W  hen  they  were 
cut  open  1  could  not  find  anything  wrong 
with  them  only  the  liver,  and  it  is  as  big  as 
five  or  six  ought  to  he.  Ph  ase  let  me  know 
the  cause  and  cure. if  there  is  any,  in  the  next 
POULTY  KkEPEH.  Tin'  chickens  have  the 
range  of  the  farm.  We  do  not  feed  them  but 
they  can  get  to  the  hog  pens,  though  they  are 
not  fat. 

The  fact  that  the  livers  were  so  very  large 
is  evidence  that  it  was  the  constant  supply  of 
food  that  caused  ha#m.  "Only  the  liver." 
says  the  reader.  We  will  state  that  when  the 
liver  is  diseased  there  is  not  a  sound  bone  or 
muscle  in  the  whole  body.  The  fowls  have 
been  eating  too  much  from  the  hog  pen,  and 
they  worked  there  all  the  time  because  they 
were  not  compelled  to  go  elsewhere.  They 
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did  not  forage  because  tin  y  did  not  have  to 
do  so,  and  they  became  diseased.  The  remedy 
is  to  give  no  food  for  three  days  and  then 
only  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  per  hen  once  a 
day  for  two  week* 

USING  SHAVINGS. 

A  reader,  Cleveland,  Oh  io,  gives  us  hisex- 
perience  with  shavings  on  the  poultry  house 
floor.  As  his  letter  may  interesting  to  some 
we  present  it.   He  says  : 

Asyou  reqnest  the  readers  of  Th f: Poultry 
KEEPKK  to  assist  you  in  editing  the  paper.  I 
will  give  my  experience  with  floors.  Last 
winter  I  had  cement  llo'rs.  but  I  found  it  was 
too  damp,  so  this  winter  1  resolved  to  try  an 
experiment  with  shavings.  I  procured  three 
wagons  ful  1  from  a  planing  mill  nearby,  at 
the  cost  of  5(1  cents,  and  spread  the  shavings 
over  the  Hoor,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  I 
had  it.  After  three  months'  trial  I  feel  safe 
to  say  it  is  the  best  floor  for  a  poultry  house. 
The  shavings  are  from  one-half  to  one 
and  one-half  inches  long,  and  by 
throwing  grain  unon  it  you  can  easily 
see  that  I  lie  liens  have  to  scratch  for  what  they 
get.  1  recommend  " planing  mill  "  shavings 
for  poultry  house  floors- 

Now  here  is  something  cheap  to  try-  The 
birds  will  not  lill  their  crops  with  such  ma- 
terial, and  will  he  induced  to  scratch  and 
work.  It  is  much  better  than  the  amusing 
recommendation  of  suspending  a  cabbage 
head  for  the  birds  to  jump  at,  as  it  isimprs. 
sible  to  teach  the  birds  to  become  gymnasts. 
What  they  should  have  is  something  to 
scratch  in. 

ALL  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

A  i  modest  request  comes  from  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  and  the  writer  must  be  a  lamb  of  in- 
nocence.   He  writes : 

I  took  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year, 
but  failed  to  renew.  Will  you  please  write 
me  how  to  make  poultry  pay  '! 

The  dear  fellow  saved  half  a  dollar,  and 
wants  us  to  write  him  h'»i'  to  make  poultry  pay. 
He  wants  it  all  for  a  two-cent  postage  stamp, 
to  pay  us  for  the  paper,  envelope,  mailing, and 
a  week's  labor,  as  it  takes  a  wiser  one  than  us 
to  teach  him  to  make  poultry  pay.  especially 
as  he  knows  but  little  about  it,  and  has  kept 
himself  in  the  dark  by  "  failing  to  renew,"  as 
he  states.  He  wants  to  get  in  at  the  window, 
by  a  short  cut,  but  he  will  have  to  get  those 
back  numbers  if  he  wishes  to  keep  pace  with 
others.  Kow,  if  the  great  problem  of  "  how 
to  make  poultry  pay"  was  known,  the  poor 
editors  would  only  issue  one  more  paper,  state 
the  "  how,"  shut  their  offices,  and  trudge  off 
to  the  poor  house.  We  can't  afford  to  answer 
the  letter.  His  request  is  too  modest-  He 
will  have  to  subscribe  and  read.  We  are  will- 
ing to  work  and  oblige  but  we  cannot  write  a 
whole  hook  in  a  letter  in  order  to  make  up  the 
lost  time  for  one  who  saved  fifty  cents  by  not 
renewing.  Even  the  stamp  sent  does  not 
benefit  us  as  it  goes  to  Uncle  Sam. 


PUBLISHING  SHOW  AWARDS. 

We  notice  that  the  "  communication  "  ad- 
vertisers are  beginning  their  old  songs  about 
the  necessity  of  publishing  the  awards  of 
sh  iws.  We  never  fail  to  give  all  prizes  won 
by  our  advertisers,  and  hope  they  will  not  let 
us  overlook  them.  A  sharp  trick  frequently 
practiced  is  the  solicitude  (?)  of  some  parties 
to  "  correct  mistakes,"  not  on  their  account, 
bnt  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers,  something 
after  this  style  : 

In  your  last  issue  you  stated  that  my  Light 
Brahma  pullet  won  third  at  Jimtown.  Jt 
should  have  been  second  prize.  I  thought  [ 
would  write  you  that  you  may  have  the  matter 
correct. 

.lust  what  the  above  was  intended  for  was 
not  so  much  the  correction  as  to  "snake  in  " 
an  advertisement  among  the  news  items,  and 
as  the  writer  knew  that  such  mistakes  are 
very  liable  to  occur  they  serve  his  purpose  ad- 
mirably. He  gets  his  advertisement  in  by  a 
pretense  of  honesty,  though    he  may  have 
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n-sver  expended  one  cent  in  the  advertising 
columns.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  Ver- 
mont Langshan  breeder  was  frequently  cor- 
recting ('.')  mistakes,  and  he  worked  the  plan 
while  it  lasted,  or  until  his  ways  become  toe 
bold  and  well  known.  Others  still  do  so,  and 
they  get  for  nothing  just  what  others  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  for.  The  Vermont  man  was 
finally  squelched  and  is  now  heard  of  in  some 
other  line. 


WHY  POULTRY  SHOULD  PAY? 

Some  enthusiastic  writer,  who  believes  that 
there  is  more  profit  in  poultry  than  in  any 
other  pursuit  on  the  farm,  gives  his  reasons 
therefor  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  Because  you  onght  by  their  means  to 
convert  a  great  deal  of  the  waste  of  the  farm 
into  money,  in  the  shape  of  eggs  and  chick- 
ens for  market. 

2.  Because  with  inte'ligent  management 
they  onght  to  he  all-year-revenue  producers, 
excepting,  perhaps,  about  two  months,  during 
moulting  season. 

3.  Because  poultry  will  yield  you  a  quicker 
return  for  the  capital  invested  than  any  of 
the  other  departments  of  agricultu re. 

4.  Because  the  manure  from  the  ponltry 
house  will  make  a  valuable  compost  for  use  in 
either  vegetable,  garden  or  orchard.  The 
birds  themselves,  if  allowed  to  run  in  the 
orchard,  will  destroy  many  injurious  insects. 

5.  Because  while  cereals  and  fruits  can 
only  be  successfully  grown  in  certain  sections, 
poultry  can  be.  raised  for  table  use  or  to  lay 
eggs  in  all  parts  nfthe  country. 

6.  Because  poultry  raising  is  an  employ- 
ment in  which  the  farmer's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter can  engage  and  leave  him  free  to  attend  to 
other  departments. 

7.  Because  it  will  bring  the  best  returns,  in 
the  shape  of  new  laid  eggs — during  the  win- 
ter season— when  the  farmer  has  most  time 
on  his  hands. 

8.  Because  to  start  poultry  raising  on  the 
farm  requires  little  or  no  capital.  Under  any 
circumstances,  with  proper  management, 
poultry  can  be  made,  with  little  cost,  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  farm. 

Pie  should  add,  however,  that  experience 
must  first  be  gained.  To  go  into  the  poultry 
business  blindly  is  to  lose  money  as  rapidly 
as  in  any  other  pursuit. 


THE  SULPHUR  PROCESS  LIVE  EGGS. 

An  Illinois  reader  wants  more  light  on 
preserving  eggs  with  shlphur  ;  also,  to  know 
bow  to  distinguish  a  fertile  egg,  or  one  that 
contains  a  live  chick,  He  says  : 

About  a  month  since  I  tried  the  sulphur 
process  for  preserving  meat,  described  in  Thk 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  I  have  found  it  very 
satisfactory  so  far.  1  spread  the  meat  on  wire 
racks  after  treatment  and  it  has  dried  up 
without  any  sign  of  decay.  It  has  lost  about 
50  per  cent,  in  weight  ;  my  purpose  was  to 
preserve  the  meat  for  the  fowls  in  the  winter. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  if  the  meat  has 
undergone  any  chemical  change  by  the  treat- 
ment which  inju  ics  or  destroys  its  value  for 
that  purpose?  Will  one-half  pound  be  equal  to 
one  pound  of  fresh  meat? 

Also,  please  inform  me  if  it  is  necessary 
that  the  thermometer  in  an  incubator  should 
touch  one  of  the  live  eggs,  or  if  it  should  be 
only  on  a  level  with  the  eggs  if  necessary  to 
touch  a  live  egg.  How  can  a  live  egg  be  told 
after  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  ?  Please  reply 
through  Tuk  Poultry  Keeper  or  other- 
wise. Please  inform  me  of  the  best  way  of 
burning  sulphur: 

The  sulphur  does  no  injury  ;  in  fact,  if  the 
meat  is  diseased  it  destroys  all  germs.  If 
cooked  the  sulphur  gas  is  dissipated  from  the 
meat.  The  best  way  to  burn  sulphur  is  to  use 
sulphur  candles,  which  can  be  had  at  any 
drug  store.  An  old  trunk  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose.  The  meat  undergoes  no  change  and 
if  dry  half  a  pound  will  be  equal  to  a  pound 
of  fresh  meat- 

'1  here  is  no  way  to  known  a  live  egg  except 
to  test  it  by  holding  to  a  strong  light .  When 
the  eggs  are  cold  there  is  more  heat  to  tin- 
end  of  the  tongue,  when  an  egg  is  held  to  it, 
than  in  an  infertile  egg,  but  the  operator 
must  possess  a  nicety  of  touch.  Knowing  of 
fertile  or  live  eggs  cannot  be  imparted  011 
paper,  as  one  must  practice  in  order  to  lcaru. 
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Cents 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Hoofing 

FIRE,  Wind  and  W»tei 
Pniof,   >amnle  free. 


for  100  Sq  Ft. 

Caps  &  Sails.  A.F  SWAN.102 Fatten St.N.Y. 

Poultry  Machinery  for  Sale  Cheap.  Incubators, 
Brooders.  Engine,  new.  Dr.  Hetrieh,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 

1  MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducks.  Exhibition  Birds 
a  Specialty.    R.  F.  Seeley,  Waterloo,  N.Y. 

Tou.  Ceese,  51.  B.  Turkeys,  lluseovey  Ducks" 
Write  for  prices.   Mrs.  Geo.  Hutfstetter,  Testa,  Ind. 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.W.  DOUD,  TURIN,  N.Y. 

R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Cames. 

Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Ira  A.  Winey,  E.  Salem, Pa. 


B.  LEC.  COCKERELS  for  sale  cheap.  Good  stock 
F.  Finch.  2o6  West  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J 

CUT  CLOVER  IN   SACKS,   SI. 25  per  loo 

Pounds.   J.C.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.  T. 

WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively,  300 

■  choice  birds  sure  to  please.  J.S.  Hoffman.  Sharon.Pa. 


B.  Minorca  and  R.  Cap  C'kls,  Sl.On  each.  Choice 
■stock.   J.  H.  Lanterman,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  Pekin  Ducks,  choice  stock 
Farm  range.    F.  E.  FERCUSON,  Cavett,  Ohio' 

IT  rDAUMH  Home.  Fi  ne  Stock  Cheap. 
L  I  .  L  nHn  HIM  Erie  Poultry  Yds. .Crittenden. N.Y- 

INCUBATORS.  6oo  Challenge,  S39.  3oo 
P.  State,  S32.  Box  25,   Waquoit,  Mass. 

WHITE  MINORCAS.  Choice  stock  for  sale 
Eggs  in  Season.  Wm.  Sapper,  Erie,  Pa 

100  PEKIN  DUCKS  AT  SI. oo  each.  Shook 
Bros.  Stock  and  Poultry  Breeders,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

CHOICE,  Pure  Bred  B.  P.  Rocks  and  Pekin 

Ducks,  strong,  vigorous  birds.  frl.'-O  and  S1.5u  each. 
J  as.  A.  Brown,  Sublette,  Lee  Co.,  111.  Box  165. 

90  VARIETIES.    Choice    Poultry,  Eggs, 

Pigeons  and  Hares,  Col.  desc.  60  page  book  1  c. 
Circular  free.   J.  A.  BERCEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS,  B.  P.  Bocks  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Customers  pleased  with  prices,  stock  and 
fair  dealing.   Write.   A.  L.  Cary,  Lewis,  Ohio 

American  Bred  Houdans  lead  the  world— fine 
.  fowls  and  chicks  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  A.  Widger,  Bald  winsville.  New  York. 

LECHORNS,  Buff  W.  and   B.  Ply.  Rocks, 

Buff  and  B.  Hams. .G. P.  and  S.S.  winners  at  Hagers- 
town,  York. etc.,  Hamme  Bros..  Smith's  Station,  Pa. 

BLACK  MINORCAS.— Eggs  at  Sl.oo  per  15, 

Korthup  strain.  Fine,  large  Cockerels.  Address  : 
Wirts,  Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm, Delavan,  Wis. 

.IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.    Prolific  laying  strains. 

G.E.CHALFA_NT.Hammonton,N.J. 

INCUBATCRS.— 2oo-egg  Excelsior,  8oo- 
egg  Andrews:  good  order:  cheap.  Out  door 
Brooder.   H.  E.  DEMUREST,  East  Orange,  X.  J. 


BLANCHARD'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Ckls.  for  sale 
Send  for  Circ.  describing  these  justly  popular  birds. 
.H.J.  Blaucuard,  Groton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

BRAB&ZOiTS  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

Fnrrj  It's  a  beauty;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illos- 
C  F- t  trates  and "  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens;  trives  prices  of  fowls  &  egrgs.  Finest 
Buyer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

I  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis 

Poult}  Supplies  of  Every  Description. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
|>I.  F.  Schott,  New  Pittsburg, Wayne  Co.,  O. 


HOW  TO  CURE  IT 
Mailed   FREE  By 
S.RUST.Ntw  Bruns wick,  N.  J . 


THE  ftUMENO  POULTRY  FARM, 

Largest  Breeders  of  Partridge  Cochins 
in  America.  My  stock  is  farm  raised  and 
prize  winners.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  ycur  wants. 

CLARK  AUM  END,  Delta,  Ohio. 


Maple  Farm  OUR  maMmoth  pek.n 

H  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  25UU  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "  Natural  and  Artiticial  Duck  Culture,"  free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS 

Eggs.  S2  per  13,  S3.oo  per  <>S,  S5  per  39. 
John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co.,) .  I nd. 

UES  »•  <a  U  n-i  a  e    Alwa/s  Winners  For 
.  DianmaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  SI  each.  Eggs  SI  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Sn  ickersvi  I  le,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  voung  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.     POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

S25.0U.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

48-INCH  POULTRY  NETTING 

S2.25  PER  ROLL.  DELIVERED.  SEND 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICES. 

J.  H.  JONES,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS. 

INDIAN     CAMES,  B.  P.  Rocks  (Hawkins 
Strain   W  Wyans,  Buff  and  W.  Leghorns, 
Silver     Spangle     Hamburgs     for  Sale 
C.  C.  FULTON,  S  rEWARTSTOWN,  Pa. 


FOR  FEW  WEEKS.  Light  Brahma  Cock- 
erels. Nine   Months,  *l.25  (Half  Price.' 

E.  Cilfillan,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

TO  RENT  OR  LET  ON  SHARES. 

House.  Two  and  one-hal  f  acres.  Poultry  and  Brooder 
House  60x2",  Incubators  and  Ducks.  In  citv  of  13.0a). 
JOHN  CRIFFIN,  H  ornel  I  svi  I  le,  N .  Y. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR. 


600-Egg 

apacity. 
S50. 

GoodasNew.    O.  SUTTON,  Seven  Springs,  N.  C. 

fZTTDFSt/'A  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
L,U/?C1\/1  STAMPS  FOR  100-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Thisad 
is  good  for  ii.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks.  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  W. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  IT.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LECHORNS,  ROSE 
COM8  WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS.  ECCSAND  STOCK. 

L.  E.  CRUMBLINC. 
Lee  Cross  Rodds,     Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

INCUBATOR  EGGS  v^.S 

Plymouth  Rocks,  highly  bred.   Best  of  References. 

Hanover  Poultry  Yards, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


Eggs  far  platcl^g 

TfiOROUG  tlBRGD. 

WE  WON  AT  PITTSBURCH  1898 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 

K?  Wyandottes,     ^V^p.  Rocks, 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LECHORNS. 

eigl}l  Aeres  DeVoierl  to  Poultry. 

I5ECCSSI.50.  50  ECCS  S3. 00. 

3OE0CSS2.25.        100  ECCS  S6.00. 
Belgian  Hares  SI. 00  each. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa, 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 


nfl  Vnil  IfNfUJi  that  Editor  Jacobs  says  I 
UU  IUU  n  II  U  WW  have  some  of  the  best  stock 
to  be  found.  They  can't  be  beaten  for  eggs.  S.  C. 
and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Legs.  White  and  Buff  Legs. 
Bar.  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wy..  Black Langshans. 
Black  Minorcas.  Big  Fine  Belgium  Hares, 
Shel Is,  65  Cents.  Powder  Sto p  Rou p.  Cir. 
W.  W.  KULP,  Box  3o.  Pottstown.  Pa. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY,  CH  I CKENS,  TU  R- 
KEYS,  DUCKS  AND  CEESE.  A  buyer's 
guide  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  in  the 
northwest.  Over  1,000  land  and  water 
fowls  for  sale.  Plan  and  view  of  poultry  farm 
finely  illustrated.  Eggs  for  sale  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  Send  to  old  reliable  for  book 
and  catalogue,  10  cts.,  giving  many  val- 
uable hints  on  raising  poultry,  how  to 
build  a  hen-house.  Clen  View  Poultry 
Farm, Delavan. Wis..  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Sr..Drawer  A- 

A  Reliable  Newspaper 

Every  family  must  hare  a  reliable  newspaper  and 
.  t  h  gieat  National  Family  Newspaper  that  has  all 
'mportant  news  of  the  nation  and  world,  scientific 
and  mechanical  as  well  as  agricultural  information 
of  the  highest  merit,  markets,  fashion,  stories,  etc. .is 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  $1  00 

Then  you  should  have  a  religious  weekly  that  will 
interest  and  instruct  young  and  old.  The  best  one 
for  the  least  money,  with  8  to  12  pages  weekly  (size 
of  Touth's  Companion  pages,)  printed  in  colors,  is 

The  Young  People's  Weekly  of  Chicago,  60c 

We  will  send  the  N.  T.  Weekly  Tribune  (M).  The 
Young  People's  Weekly  (60).  and  The  Poextry 
Keepeh,  all  three  valuable  papers  one  year  for  only 
81. 1 0.    Address, Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

£®©@©S  ®®@@®®@@  @©SX3©©©©©s;©@ 

I  The  Biggest  Dollar's  § 
1  Worth  in  the  World!  § 


That  is  what  ■we  give  you 
in  the  following"  offer- 
Two  Leading:  Poultry 
Papers  and  Five  Best 
Poultry  Books  for  One 
Dollar.  This  is  enough 
Poultry  literature  for  a 
whole  family. 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER : 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year  .50 

The  Feather,  one  year         .         .  .50 

American  Fancier's  Poultry  Book  .50 
Illustrator  No.  1,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  .25 

Illustrator  No.  2,  Incubators,  etc.  .25 

Illustrator  No.  3,  Diseases,  etc.     .  .25 

Illustrator  No.  4,  How  to  Judge,  etc.  .25 


Total 


$2.50 


ALL  OF . . 
THE  ABOVE 
FOR  S1.00 


This  is  without  doubt  the  best  and  ® 

cheapest  combination  ever  offered  the  6§ 

Poultrv-  readers  of  America.    The  two  69 

papers —  ® 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  § 

THE  FEATHER,  | 

Are  easily  worth  the  price  asked  for  © 

the  whole    combination.      The    Five  K) 

Books  are  given  you  absolutely  Free.  @ 

The  Two  Papers  *nd  the  Five"  Books  @ 

will  be  sent  postpaid  for  SI. 00.    Send  @ 

all  orders  to  us.  © 

POULTRY  KEEPER.  © 

Parkesburg'.  Pa.  © 


HARTNEST  STRAIN  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Be'ne  bad'y  crowded  fe^  t0  oMain  relief:  therefore  will  sell 

Tn  V  .1 11  Tip  :i  lid  .Tnlv  ha  r^.h    hii.dE  n  e  f^l  m..  .    c ......  .    j  ■   _  *.  « _     .„    .  .  _~ 


my 

2).    The  record  was 


birds,  hatched  July  10. '97;  began  laying  January  14. 'yS:  has  laid  212  e<^s  to  date  (Oct 
kept  with  Eureka  Nest  Box.   Building  instructions,  price  So.   Circular  for  stamp. 

 HARTNEST  PARK,  Prospect  Street,  Framingham,  Mass 


Periodicals  fir  the  Poultry  Raisers  HoiLeliold 


PART  OF  THEM  FREE 


Poultry  Keeper  both  one  year  for  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  and  in  addition  you  can  hav. 

FREE  UPON  REQUEST 

At  the  time  you  send  your  order,  your  choice  of  The  Y»ungr  People's  Weekly,  oneoftho 
best  illustrated  religious  weeklies  for  the  whole  family,  eight  to  twelve  pages  (size  of  Youth's 
Companion)  partly  in  colors  and  beautiful  as  well  as  valuable,  sixty  cents  per  year  or  vou  can 
have  The  Four  Poultry  Keeper  Iilu-trators,  being  a  poultry  raiserPs  libra n,  covering 
everything  connected  with  successful  poultry  raising  Price,  25  cents  each  Thus  vou  can 
have  three  choice  periodicals ;for  S1.10  or  two  periodicals  and  four  valuable  books  foi 
Si-lO.    Address,    The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


43* 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


January  15,  189^ 


Bees 


160-page   Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  American"  Bee  Journal  a 
year.   Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading'  Strain  of 

S,  C,  White  Legs,  and  W,  Wyandottes. 

Highest  lionnrs  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 
shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 

FAB11S.  N.  Y.  1*.  O.  BOX  501. 

stamp  for  Catalogue. 


HE^S  LAY  BEST 

when  provided  with  Egg-Making  Food.  Our 

prepared  Meat,  Granulated  Bone  and  Oyster  8bell 
are  actual  Egg  Producers.  Our  Oyster  Shell  Meal 
and  Bone  Meal  especially  adapted  to  incubator 
chicks.  Kit'bt  sample  bottles  in  case  by  mail  for  $1. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  bright  women  to  make 
uionev.    Write  lor  circulars. 

FiTCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the    POULTRY  LINE, 

Fencing.  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — 
anything— it's  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
our  illustrated  catalogue— it's  free  for  the  asking — 
it's  worth  having.  Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


II  ,„ 

I  III    The    two    BEST  poultry 

I  III    papers     on    earth  are 

I  III    "FARM  POULTRY"  (Semi 

N/  w  »  I  ■  Monthly). $1.00,  and  POUL- 
TRY KEEPER,  50  Cts.  We  will  send  both, 
for  one  year,  for  only  SI. 25. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Quickly  secured.  OOTt  FEE  DT7E  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  or  photo,  with 
description  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  48-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  references  and  full 
information.  WRITE  FOR  COPY  OF  OCR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  Itis  the  mostliberal  proposition  ever  made  by 
a  patent  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ  IT  before   applying    for  patent.    Address : 

H.B.WILLSON&CO. 

PATENT  LAA/YERS. 

HDroitBidg..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LECHORNS.    Spe-  I  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Creat  Size,  Fine  Forrre 

cialty  12  years.     Also  S.   C.  Black    Legs-     Grand  Color.  Toms.  M.iv.   Pairs,  t7.  o.  Order  quick. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio.     I  M.  V.  CA LDW E LL,  El kton,  Ohio. 


GREATEST  POULTRY  BOOK 

-EVER  COMPILED  

T T  is  the  greatest  because  it  is  the  most  up-to-date, 
the  most  practical,  the  best  illustrated,  and  is 
contributed  to  by  the  most  expert  authorities  in  the 
world.    The  title  of  this  great  work  is 

Artificial  Incubating 
and  Brooding.  •:•  •:•  •:• 

This  book  contains  140  pages,  12x9  inches  in  size, 
with  over  100  illustrations,  among  the  number  being 
Eight  Fulx-Page  Copyrighted  Designs  of  modern 
brooder  houses,  laying  houses,  incubator  cellars,  etc.  It  contains  full  and 
complete  instructions  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  incubators,  from  one  machine 
up  to  fifty;  on  how  to  house,  care  for  and  feed  chicks  and  ducklings,  all 
the  way  from  a  hundred  or  two  up  to  several  thousand.  It  tells  the  man 
or  woman  on  the  farm  and  in  the  village  or  city,  how  to  start  right  in 
hatching  and  raising  chickens  and  ducks  by  artificial  means,  and  (what  is 
more  important)  how  to  GO  RIGHT  after  a  start  is  made. 

The  Contributors  to  this  Book  Make  it  Great    Here  is  a  Partial  List: 
J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.   Inventor  of  the  Eureka  Incubator. 
JAMES  RANKIN,  So  Easton,  Mass.   ^'^"/J PouUry  TooklnCUbat°r  ^  AU'h°r  °f 
A.  F.  HUNTER,  So.  Natlck,  Mass.   Editor  of  Farm-Poultry,  Boston. 

MirHACt   v  novpD    H„mm„„»  „   w«™,  i   Editor  of  "A  Few  Hens'' and  Author 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER,  Hammonton.  New  Jersey.  of  several  Poultry  Books 

E.  O.  ROESSLE,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Editor  Poultry  Department  of  The  Country  Gentleman 
A.  F.  COOPER,  Homer  City,  Pa.   President  of  the  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
FRANK  FOY.  DesMoines,  Iowa.     Superjn^aetor  "0atChmg  DePartment-  DesMtoin.es 
GEO.  ERIEL,  Quincy,  III.   Inventor  of  the  Victor  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
Q.  A.  McFETRIDGE,  Bound  Brook.  New  Jersey,  f&£ffi&>  ^ 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS.  Way.and.  N.  Y.    ^^2"^ tlt^^rs  lSa^S''' 
JOHN  W.  MYERS.  Quincy,  III.   President  of  the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
E.  W.  ANDREWS,  Elmira,  N.  Y.   Inventor  of  the  Universal  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
E.  F.  HODGSON,  Dover,  Mass.   Inventor  of  the  Peep  o'  Day  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

ncr»  M  r»r»i  i  Ann  c„   ■„,.,  „  ■»___     Practical  Operator,  who  produced  K.ooo  Ducks 

GEO.  H.  POLLARD,  So.  Attleboro,  Mass.  Qn  w»  acres  o(  ,ang  jn  one  s=  as  m 

A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  L.  I..  N.  Y.   Uses  pt.k\nC Ducks^ar^11"5  '5'0"°  '° 

This  Book  is  sold  ON  APPROVAL.    If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be 

immediately  returned  in  good  order  and  the  purchase  money  will  be 

promptly  refunded. 

Price,  sent  post-paid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  only  50  Cents. 

One  and  two-cent  U.  S.  Stamps  accepted.  Address 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 

t^°°  Sample  copy  current  issue  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  sent  free  to  any  address. 


Rev.  Ill  K.  Micks. 


THIS  15  THE  MAN 

who  has  foretold  the  storms,  tornadoes,  blizzards, floods,  heat  and  drought  for  twelve  years  past,  and  over  95  pei 
cent,  of  his  predictions  have  been  verified.  His 

fIL FOIR  1899 

contains  storm  forecasts  with  diagrams  for  the  whole  year.    Besides  there  is  in  it  much  valuable  and  interesting 
scientific  matter  and  it  makes  a  fine,  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  116  piges-    Price  Pjsti'.ud,  25  Cents. 

WORD  AND  WORKS 

Rev.  Irl  R.  Hicks'  splendid  monthly  magazine,  contains  his  storm  forecasts  each  month,  with  explanations,  family,  religiou  s  and  young 
people's  departments,  making  one  of  the  best  family  magazines  in  the  country.  Subscription  price,  $1 .03  per  ye  tr  and  a  copy  ol  Thi 
hicks  Almanac  goes  FREE  to  each  yearly  subscriber.  Regular  price  of  single  copies  10  cents.  We  will  send  a  sample  copy  to 
readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  during  the  months  of  December  or  January  for  a  two  cent  stamp.    Send  to 

Word  and  Works  Publishing  Co., 

2201  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


January  15.  1899 


The    Poultry  Keeper. 


P.  H.  SPRAGUE, 

3prague  Commission  House,  ChicagD, 
HI. 

The  illustration  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Sprague,  heart 
•of  the  Sprague  Commission  Company.  21S 
Sout!i  Water  street,  Chicago,  is  a  tribute  from 
tis  to  the  most  enterprising  commission  mer- 
chant in  the  poultry  business  in  the  West. 
We  have  known  him.  personally  for  years, 
aurt  a  more  honorable,  upright  mail  does  not 
exist  who  is  in  business.  He  aims  to  please 
his  patrons,  to  get  for  them  the  best  prices 
and  he  always  writes  them  the  truth.  If  he 
■cannot  do  well  for  those  shipping  to  Chicago, 
then  no  other  person  can.  We  state  these 
f.icts  voluntarily,  from  our  own  knowledge  of 
the  man,  and  can  safely  and  cheerfully  rec- 
ommend him  as  a  reliable  merchant  and  an 
excellent  citizen. 

FO^  SALE.  Two5oo  Egg  Hot  Water  In- 
cubators. SI  5. 00  each.  Three  Out-door  Brood- 
ers, 150  Chick  Capacity,  all  for  S15.00.  Two  New 
Sectional  Hot  Water  Brooders  Pipes  with  boilers, 
hold  oJJ  chicks  each.  forSS.i)  •. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N .  J. 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

Tou  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
'Tnate.  resources. prolucts, mode  of  cultivation. price. 
vtz.,  by  reading  t  ae  VTBGOPil  a  Farmer.  Send  ten 
ce.its  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMED  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 


MADISON  SQUARE  CARDEN,  NEW  YORK. 
Prize-winning  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Won 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rook  Club's  Sil- 
ver Cup,  February,  18H8,  for  best  collection. 
To  clear  breeders,  from  SI. 50  each  ;  Eggs 
S2  per settine.  Sale  is  now  on.  Rush!  Bush: 
J.  D.  WILSON.  Box  B,  Worcester,  N.  Y, 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

"No  better  in  America.  They  ""in  wherever-shown. 
<irand  cockerels  from  $3.00  lo'&o.OO  per  head.  Pullets. 
Unest  breeders,  from  §2.0  ito  $3.00  per  bead.  8end  for 
^ata.     Augustus  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg.  Pa. 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

f  P  C  C  i  It'sabeaaty;  over50co!oredplates.  Illus- 
■  3*  £  '  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  &  eg-gs  Finest 
Bayer's  Gnide  pnblished.  Inclose  inc.  for  postage,  etc. 


wim  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  priie  win n ins  poultry  tor  IStrtJ.    The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
^perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.    Calendar  for  "9f  on  cover.  Gives 
ice  o?  eegs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strain*.    It  shows  the 
iest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.    Fifty  different  varietie3- 
Everybodv  wants  this  poultry  book.    Send  Six  cents  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GKEIDEK,  FLORD*,  PA. 

THE  NEW  LA  CROSSE  INCU- 
BATOR. A  Perfect  Hatcher. 
Every  machine  guaranteed. 
Hundreds  in  successful  op- 
eration. Large  1899  cata- 
logue sent  free. 
LA  CROSS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Dept.  9,  La  Cross,  Wis. 


WINTER  EGGS 

are  as  easily  obtained  •^S 
•  as  summer  eggs  if  the  food  ~- 
ts  turned  into  the  proper  chan- 
nel.   That's  the  secret  of  the 
-  great  success  of  Lee's  Tunic 
!  Powder.    Mrs.  J.  J.  Frank,  of  . 
*Cedarerige,  Colo.,  says:  "I  can- -4^  - 
"  not  praise  it  enough  for  what " 
It  has  done  for  my  poultry.  No 
i  more  sick  chickens  and  the  egg 
basket  well  filled  every  day."  ~°* 

We  send  a  25c.  box  of  Tonic  and 
•a30o.  can  of  Lee's  Lice  Killer.  „i 
which  kills  all  body  lice,  mites, 
■etc.,  on  poultry  by  simply  paint 
ing  on  roosts,  as  samples  for  30  cts 
Our  BS-page  book  on  "Insects'' 
and  "Poultry"  free. 

Address  nearest  office. 
OEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1110  Farnam  St.,  OMAHA, 
178  /Wtbigan  St.,  CHICAGO.    MMurray  bt„  NEW 


FINE  SILVERWARE  FREE 

THIS  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  can  bs  used  in  Cooking,  Eating  and  Medicines  the  same  as 
Solid  Silver.  The  base  of  this  ware  is  solid  nickel-silver  metal,  and  being  perfectly 
white  and  hard  it  will  never  change  color,  and  w  II  wear  a  lifetime.  This  ware  will 
not,  cannot  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust.  We  absolutely  guarantee  that  each  and  every 
piece  of  this  ware  is  plated  with  the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver.  In 
beauty  and  finish  it  is  perfect. 

P"l  II  I  ^!7F  All  of  the  ware  is  full  regulation  s;z".  Desser-fotks  are  speci- 
'    w      "™    y™^'   ally  designed  for  cutting  an  J  eattnt 


ly  desig 

are  proper  sooons  with  which  to  eat  soup. 


ig  pie,  and  dessert-spoons 


GUARANTEE 

refunded. 


We  guarantee  every  piece  of  this  ware  to  b=  exactly  as  it 
is  described  and  to  give  enure  satisfaction .  or  money 


WJXI.  STflrTlD  flrTY  TEST. 

To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  or  a  file.  If  not  found  to  be  plated  with 
the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver  and  the  base  solid  white 
metal  and  exactly  as  described  in  every  other  particular  w  e  will  refund 
your  money  and  make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  It  returned  to 
us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  piece  of  ware  damaee  1  in  making- 
the  test. 


fable 

J=jpoor-)5 


INITIAL  LETTEJiL.  Each  piece  of  this  ware  (except  the  knives)  engraved  free  of 
charge  with  an  initial  letter  in  Old  English.  Only  one  letter  on  a  piece.  Say  what  in- 
itial you  want. 

The  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel,  highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated  with 
nickel  silver,  which  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then  plated  with  12  pennyweights  of  coin-silver. 
The  best  silver-plated  knives  on  the  market.  For  want  of  space  pictures  of  the  Berry- 
spoon,  Pie-knife.  Gravy-ladle  and  Child's  Set  are  not  shown  here,  but  they  are  all  of  the 
same  design  and  full  regulation  size. 


SILVERWARE  FREE! 

For  Clubs  of  Subscribers  to  the  "  Poultry  Keeper"  at  the  Clubbing 
Price,  50  Cents  Each. 

Set  of  6  Teaspoous  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers  at  50c.  each. 
Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  five  subscribers  at  50c.  each. 
Set  of  C  Tablespoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  five  subscribers  at  50c.  each. 
Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  a  club  of  eight  subscribers  at  50c  each. 
Set  of  6  Dessert-spoons  giveu  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers  at  50c.  each. 
Set  offj  Dessert-forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers  at  50c  each. 
Set  of  0  After-dinner  Coffee  spoons  given  for  a  club  of  3  subscribers  at  5Cc.  each. 
One  Berrry-spoou  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers  at  50c.  each. 
One  Pie- knife  given  tree  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers  at  50c.  each. 
One  Gravy-ladle  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers  at  50c.  each. 
Both  Sugar-shell  and  Butter  knife  giveu  free  for  a  club  of  2  subs,  at  50c.  each. 
One  Child's  Set,  Knife,  Fork  and  Spoou,  free  for  a  club  of  3  subs,  at  50c  each. 
18®°° Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case .    Address : 

Poultry  Keeper  Co  ,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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SET  THE  WORLD'SSTANDARD  BEST 


Mention  this  paper- 


The  most  profitable 
money  making  machines 

in  existence.    A  i  ree 

machine  to  every  cash 
customer  to  introduce 
their  merits.  Large  illus- 
trated circular,  5c.  Valu- 
able catalomie  l  c.  Ad- 
dress, FLOWER  CITY 
Incubator  Company, 
Rochester  N.  Y., 


THEOAISY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST   in    itio   WORLD.    At  the 

Waverly, N.J. State  Fair  held  September, 
1898.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Hone 
Cutters  took  first  premium.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 


A  self  rpgnlatine  find  fully 

guaranteed  Incubator  for 
only  $10.  Equal  to  flny  m'gh-priced  machine  on 
the  market.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  egg  that 
iBhatchablebythe  parent  fowl.  A  business  bring- 
ing offer  to  make  everybody  acquainted  with 

NONE-SUCH 

Incubators  &  Brooders 

Have  improvements  found  in  no  others,  and  mode 
by  a  reliable  concern.   Send  for  catalogue  with 
poultry  facts  and  figures— free. 
JfOUEST  INCUBATOR  CIO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SOLID 

SterlingSilver-Plated  Chain  Bracelet 


and  Solid  Silver 

plate.  Latest  design  a 
very  handsome  and 
Showy  bracelet,  and 
one  any  lady  would  be 
proud  to  wear, 
cento  euch,  poatpuitl. 

The  above  given  for  two  six  months  subscriptions  to 
The  Pout/thy  Keeper  at  25  cents  each  or  given 
wit  h  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  if  ordered  at 
the  same  time,  for  05  cents. 


This  elegant  Bracelet 
lobka  just  like  a  solid 
silver  bracelet  costing 
$10,  and  cannot  be  told 
except  by  an  expert. 
They  are  finely  made. 
Price 


fefcL  VISED.  ^& 


STAR  ' 
INCUBATOR^ 

"bound  brookju: 

CATALOGUE  FREE 


%  ^ 


POSITIVES 

VENT 
RE6ARDLES 


ructions 

Stion 
location. 


ililll.tmilliliWi- 


MAKE  A  HEN  COMFORTABLE 
AND  SHE  PAYS. 

I  We  carry  a  full  line  of  everything  needful 
In  the  poulti  v  yard  and  hen  house.  All  lm- 
I  prov  <  d  lood«.  irrl(«.  Inaectlcidea,  nieul. 
Hie-.  Ac.    All  Improved  appliances— In- 
ulmtor».  Bone  Cutter*,  timer  Cut* 
I  tern,     VcBctnidc     t'utU-ro.  ltrlnkiiie 
Fountftlns,  &  <■■ 

CUT  CLOVER  HAY 

the  preiit  winter  food,  made  from  best  sec-  ' 
ond  crop  clover  all  ready  to  feed,  M.  75  pel 
I  loulli.?acl:.  Write  for  what  you  want.  w« 
have  it    Large  Catalogue  Tree. 

HARVEY  SEED  CO., 
23  Ellicott  St.,       Buffalo,  N.  V 


BEES!  BEES!  BEES!  StfE**"  M0NEV 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

azlne  and  we  semi  free  sample  eapy 
Root  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  «li 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


m  o 


taught  by 

.  ■'!  uj.i  ■  illustrated  m:i^- 

with  Ho  jL  on  Bee  4'nltare  and 
o  mime  this  paper  in  writing. 

-   MEDINA  OHIO. 


Mica  Crystal  Grit.  jut  100  lbs  (.75 

Crushed  c  lyster  Shells,  pi  r  1"0  lb.  bag,  .75 
Ground  Bone.  per  1001b.  bag,  2.00 

Lower  prices  for  larger  quantities.  Ship  us  your 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

spkague  commission  CO., 

US  South  Wetter  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Steam  Engine  for  $1,25. 

A  perfect  upright,  real  *tenm  en- 
'lie,  complete  in  every  particular,  nearer 
in  appearance  and  operation 
to  a  large  engine  than  any 
heretofore  made.  Makes  mora 
than  lOOO  revolution! 
per  minute.    It  if  safe  and 
easy  to  operate     Too  can 
blow  the  whiatle,  'start  and 
stop  her  at  will.     It  will  develop 
ingenuity  in  your  boyi.  Everyone 
is  tested  at  the  factory  and  war 
ranted.   Explosion  impossible 
as  she  has   a  regular,  j>roperly 
weighted  Safety  Valve.  The  little 
puffs  of  Bteam  presents  a  fine  ap- 
pearance as  it  exhausts  through  the 
eniolie  stack.   This  Engine  is  8  1-S 
in.  high  and  4  1-2  in.  in  diameter. 

She  is  a  beauty-  The  work, 
ing  parts  are  heavily  Brass  Plated 
Smoke  Stacks,  Boiler  and  Fire 
Box  are  Fine  Dead  Black.  The 
Smoke     Stack    rim.  Hand 
Wheeli   and    Safety  Valva 
weight  are  Bright  Red.  The 
Base  and  Draft  Plate  are  Rich 
Gold  Bronze.  The  bolts  ahow 
OS  Cylinder  Head,  and  Rivets  on  Boiler  and  Fire  Box. 
Engine  complete  by  mail,  poat  paid,  81.  SO. 

The  above  given  for  six  subscribers  to  Tire  Pon> 
TBY  KEEPER  at  50  cents  each,  or  given  with  The 
POULTRY  KEEPER  one  year  if  ordered  at  the  same 
time,  for  |1.5'J. 


....  TmwEmmmm 

BANNER  JUNIOR 

Root  and  Vegetable 

CUTTER 

solves  the  problem  of  winter  eggs.  It 
cuts  all  roots  and  vegetabtes  into  fine 
shavings  like  apple  parings  or  finer. 
All  poultry,  large  or  small,  can  eat  it 
readily.  Make  liens  lay  by  provid- 
ing summer  conditions  in  the  winter. 
Our  little  circular, 

"WINTER  EGGS" 

tells  all  about  it.    Mailed  free. 
O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
78  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Our  complete  and  fully  Illustrated 

catalogue  of 

Poultry  Supplies 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
poultry  raisers.   It  is  free. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers 
In  Poultry  Supplies 


in  th 


United 


Fancy  Poultry. 
Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Dogs 
Thoroughbred  Pigs  and  Sheep. 


Shall  we  send  you  our  Seed 
Catalogue  also? 


J0HN50N  STOKES. 
l     seedsmen:  - 

217  8.219  MARKET  St..  t 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


H.W1GMORE. 

No. 6.  Caponizi  ng  Set. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  '  .  i 
H    WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL.  PRICE  S.00  "SL 


ARE  YOU  WITH  US? 


THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

becuune  we  Hell  you  wire  fence  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  dealer  dues  not  give  you  a  better  fence  than  w*a 
do,  but  he  charges  you  more  Cor  it.    You  can  buy  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

direct  from  us  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  can.  That 
makes  a  saving  that  will  amount  to  something  nice. 
A.  postal  card  will  bring  you  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE   FENCE  COMPANY, 

6001  Old  Street,  Peoria,  III. 


THE  COMPASS  WHiSTLE. 


Here  is  the  trutst  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  one, 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistlo 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  a-id  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it  I  Such  a  whistle  should  be  in  the  pockeh 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  for  its  pierci'iff 
c-hriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief. 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  one> 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  can  he  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
belt,  or  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Free  for  two  3-month  s  .liscriliers  at  15. 
cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 


Properly  fed  and  rightly  cared  for,  a  htm 
will  not  only  earn  her  own  living  but  a 
part  of  yours.  Anyone  can  make  a  living 
in  the  poultry  business  almost  anywhere; 
but  mo;.t  easily  In  suburban  towns  and  the 
outskirts  of  cities— near  retail  markets, 
where  the  demand  fcr  fresh  eggs  and  fine 
dressed  poultry  at  blgh  prices  is  never 
wholly  supplied.  T'.:e  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  success  mcy  be  gained  from 

Farm-Poultry, 

a  practical,  progressive  market  poultry 
paper,  that  teaches  bow  to  get  the  best 
paying  breeds;  how  to  manage,  feed  and 
house  them  ;  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all 
poultry  diseases;  bring  pullets  to  early 
laying  maturity ;  make  hens  lay  when 
prices  are  highest ;  keep  poultry  free  from 
vermin;  hatch  strong  chicken9. 

Serai-Monthly.  Prio?  El  a  Tear;  50c.  six  months. 
Sample  copy  and  a  25  cent  l»K>k.  "A  Liyiug  from 
Poultry,"  sent  for  12  ccul.i  in  stamps. 

I.  8.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 

18  Cuatom  lloune  Street,  Boston,  Maaa. 
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I  All  A^uain^nceLir.ii.L^LGiilMiUA-MlKX 

■  "WW  PriicPunl«.»»G»im«.M»eie»lIllii 
ic  Finest  Sinmle  Boot  of  #»*Df»Q  Biirre!  " 
VisitimraodniJden.Viini!  U"nUO  I 


3SB  All  fcr  icEtamp.  OHIO  CAED  CO..  CaUii.  Okie. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Bra»  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regu  I ators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.     Catalogue  free.  Address 
L.R.  0  \  XZ3,  BiDOTiinsron,  Indiana 


tic  Feeder  and  Exerciser 


Keeps  fowls  busily    at  work  during  the 
whole   day.   Permits   double  the  number 
on  a  given  floor  space  and  saves  time  and 
labor.   Send  for  circular. 
C.  Whitten,  Cenoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

INCUBATORS  FROM 
$5  70  UP. 

Brooders  from  S3.80  up. 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect, 
fend  for  free  catalogue. 
A.  BANTA.  Ligonier,  Ind. 

BEST  COCKERELS,  SI  to 

5  82  each:  best  trios.  S3  to  So. 

Sr  itasfc    from  White  and  Barred  P.  R's. 
^S,  White  and  Buff  Wyandottes. 
'  White  Leghorns.  White  Minor- 
cas  and  White  Cochins. 

BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS, 
?1.50  each,  and  S4.00  a  trio: 
also  a  few  White  Holland  Tur- 
keys and  Embden  and  Tou- 
louse Geese  cheap.  Cat'lg  free. 
EMANUEL  SCHIEBER, 
Brandywine,  Ohio. 


tn 

CO 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENGE. 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
ore  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  MJJ.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  etc 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  OeKalb,  III. 


A  Small  Poultry  Farm  is 

Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine 

if  you  know  how  to  run  the  busi- 


There's  $  Millions  $  in  it, 

but  nine  out  of  ten  fail  in  it  b  j- 
cause  they  do  not  know  the 
Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  or  how  to  get  The 
Money  in  Hens.  Do  you  know  how  togetit? 
Our  new  poultry  book  will  iell  you  how.  It  tells  you 
all  about  Poultry.  Explains  why  a  few  are  success- 
ful and  the  many  fail.  This  book  given  Free  as  a 
premium  with  our  Farm  and  Poultry  paper  "Way- 
side Gleanings."  3  mos.  for  10  cents.  Address. 
P.B.  Wayside  Pub.  Co. .  Clintonvil  le,  Conn. 


I  (PERFECT)  V 

fg^HE  BENNETT  A  J 
CO.  > 
£&°*>  t  n  >.i  u  n ,  N T-^i 


WINTER  LAYER  f 

will  need  a  stimulant  u  her.  rr^y 
the  weather  pets  cold  and 
everything  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  very  best  stimu- 
lant known  for  egg  produc- 
tion is 

Picnger  Clover  Meal 

It  is  finely  ground  clover  hay  which  has  been  c 
fully  cured  so  as  to  preserve  its  Datural  green  cuior 
Qw  and  arouia.  It  is  ground  bv  our  special  made  ma- 
chinery  and  packed  in  new  sacks.  Prices,  5d  lbs. 
$1.00;  100  lbs.  $2.00;  5  lbs.  55c.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  book  ;  endorsed  bv  all  leading  poultry  edit) 

THE  BENNETT  &  MILUTT  COMPANY, 
r^kj  Box  K.  Gouverneur,  ?i.  Y. 

BR. 


^Titers  mre  Brooders] 

SUtdmmm 

Brooders ; 

Good,  bad  and  | 
indifferent, 
but  the 

Brooder 

is  known  by  Us  work. 

i  made  to  meet  the  demands  for  an  out  door  brooder  at  a  * 
)  reasonable  price  which  will  not  be  subject  to  all  those  trouble-  ( 
I  some  changes  in  lemiierature.  It  fits  the  case  exactly.  Excels  < 
»in  control  and  distribution  of  heat.  Perfect  in  ventilation,  . 
'  always  supplying  sufficient  pure  air  perfectly  warmed.  Double  * 
'  floored — no  dampness,  no  cold  feet.  Will  preserve  its  brood  in  * 
!  zero  weather.  So  constructed  as  to  require  the  minimum  of  ( 
|  fuel.     Don't  buv  a  brooder  until  you  get  our  free  catalopnie. 

i  J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SONS,  Box  K,  Gouverneur,  N.  t. 


CUT  CLOVER,  best  on  market,  S2  per  IOO 
lbs.;  50  lbs.,  SI. 10.    Circular.  WOODHiD 

farm,  fox  chase,  philadelphia, pa. 

the  wgnder  of  the  age. 
piano  or  organ  playing 
learned  in  one  day. 

mason's  indicator 

Wonderful  Invention. 

A  child  lO     ,   ,  — 

years  old  can'^iBLUE:  gwj9eVs;jY 

undentaud  it&&  V» A LTE E S  

perft-otlv.  i  ...  -'  Sja^=^l —  " 

ders  received == 
f  i  c  m every 
country  on 
the  globe. 

Mason's 
Indicator 

is  a  machine  which  fits  over  the  key?  of  a  Piano  or  Own. 
indicating  where  and  how  t'.e  hands  are  to  be  placed,  and  the 
proper  keys  .to  strike,  chanring  the  position  and  arra. cement 
to  suit  the  different  keys.  Are°infallible  in  result  If  w  u  can 
read,  you  can  play  the  riano.or  Orjan  in  one  day  better  than 
a  teacher  could  teach  you  in  many  lessons.  If  you  hare  no 
piano,  you  can  Icam  at  a  f  iend's  House,  and  astonish  al  w!t° 
yS"T,^m/eTt3--  The  lading  Musical  Paper  says,  "They 
should  find  a  place  in  every  home.  They  are  to  Music  what  th' 
^'PJr^,0*TableJs  toAri'l"netic  ■  3It  pi^s  saVisfacnon  m 
every  case.    Teachers  unhesitatingly  endorse  it. 

_     GRAND  SPEC5AL  OFFER. 

We  want  every  render  of  this  p^ner  to  buy  this  wonderful 
.J  extra  inducement  will  send  with  each 
-Jason  Indicator  Ti>0  pieces 
full  size  Sheet  Music  for  Piano 
or  Organ,  including  waltzes  marches, 
polkas,  two-steps,  variations,  transcrip- 
tions; al=o  songs,  sacred  and  secular, 
comicandpathetic.  Thev  have  piano  part  as  well  as  melodv  and 
words,  making  the  Grandest  Collection  of  Music 
It  is  a  veritable  treasury  of  the  world  s  greatest  music  both  new 
and  old,  the  gems  of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  The  sheet  mu=ic 
weighs  over  3  pounds.  Never  was  such  a  great  bargain  in  . 
music  offered  before-  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  more  I 
than  dehehted  On  receipt  of  .SI.  *>«►  will  send  the  .Mason  In- 
dicator and  "J.IO  pieces  of  music,  all  charges  paid. 

All  of  trie  above  given  free  for  five  subscribers  to 
The  Por-LTHV  Keeper  at  50  cents  each,  or  given 
with  The  Pocxtry  Keeper  one  year,  if  ordered 
at  the  same  time,  ail  for  $1.25. 


^IJT  C  lover  (Frt  prepaid  on  2001b.  lots)  100  lbs.  SI 

I    Crushed  Ovster  Shells.  86.50  ton.  li"  lbs.  81.00 
Mica  Crystal  GritST.OO  a  ton  100  lbs. 81.00 

Pure  Beef  £  Bone...l001bs.  $'2.W    Cracker  Crumbs  100  lbs.  $1.50 

Ground  Beef  Scraps.  lOOIbs.  $2.50  Light  Brahma  E2£S...13  for  $2.0V 
Indian  Game  Eggs.... 13  for  $3.00    Pekin  Duck  Eegs.....ll  for  $2.J* 

CLEVELAND  POULTKT  CO.,  Plattsborg,  M.  t 


FIRST  PRIZE  WINERS 
OUR  LARGE  '99  POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 
Something'  entirely  new;  largest  book: 
out,  Worth  $35.  to anyone;  tellsall  about 
poultry :  bow  to  be  a  winner,  now  to  MAKE 
BIG  MONEY  with  egg-s  or  stock  for  market 
or  fancy.  Sendlocformailingandpostage. 

John  bauscher.  jr. 

Box  145  Freeport,  Illinois* 


THE  RIGHT  SEEDS 


My  new  Seed  Book 
f  Cabbage 

n  seeds ;  how  to  en 

Write 
to=day 

lsen 


s  all  about  the  best  ,-ari- 
1  everything  of  interest 
them  for  profit,  eu:. 

flention 


FREE 


Buckbee's  Rockford  Market  Cabbage 
The  BEST  on  earth, 

N '"ge'her  with  Beautiful  and  Instructive 
4^3  Seed  and  PInnt  Book. 

"iA    H.  W.  BUCK  E  E  E 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
P.  O.  Bos  3C8 

Rockford,  III. 


SPSUOOESSOR  failure 

often  depenas  upon  the  3uiri.    li  you  start  ri^at  you  tLive  a  Dettcr  taaoct:  ui  success.     io  biarl 

4  right  in  the  poultry  business  the  buy  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

_They  work  automatically  and  cannot  tail  ot  good  results.  Our  f  OULTKY  BOOK,  ifStt-pages. 
=  iet  tells  all  about  tnem  and  a  thousand  other  things  you  snould  know  about  poultry,  W«  send 

Cloi  10  cents.     RELIABLE  l.NCLBATCR    ERU0DER  CO.,  Box  A  I S  ■  Quincy.  Ill 


These  machines  meet  a  lorig  fe]t  "want  among  poultrymen. 
They  make  possible  the  feeding  of  green  and  succulent  food  in 
the  dead  of  winter  when  every  spear  of  grass  and  green  thing  is 
killed  by  frost.  They  convert  all  kinds  of  roots  into  fine  par- 
ticles like  angle  worms  that  are  greedily  eaten  by  all 
fowls,  big  and  little.  The  feeding  of  vegetables  thus 
prepared  doubles  the  egg  product  and  saves  fully  50% 
of  the  grain  feed.  It  makes  hens  lay  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  worth  the  most  money.  Endorsed  by  all  lead- 
ing poultrymen  of  the  country.  Buy  one  and  make 
I  money  f rorn  your  fowls  this  winter.  Made  in  four  sizes. 
!  Price,  Si.  and  up.    Write  for  free  circulars. 

EVANS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  E,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


KEEP  YOUR  HENS 
LAYING  EGGS. 


THE WEW 


Successful  Incubator 


will  do  the  rest  in  a  more  convenient  and  profitable  way.  ISo 
long*,  tedious  nijrht  watching1  with  our  machines.   They  are  fur- 
nished with  regulators  that  can  he  relied  upon;  lamps  that  are 
absolutely  safe,  and  a  drying  room  to  receive  the  chicks  after  hatch- 
ing:.  Send  6c.  for  catalogue  and  poultry  book  combined.   It  contains 
pointers  that  every  poultryman  should  know. 

Des  ftloines  Incubator  Co.  Fir x  Des  Moines,  la. 


THE  CYPHERS 

REQUIRES  NO  MOISTURE 

AND  GOES 

FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  our  Great  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Foultry  Culture. 
FINEST  EVER  ISSUED, 


Gypfiers  Incu&ator  tan, 

Box  28,  Wayland,  X.  T. 


43» 


The  Poultry 


Keeper. 


January  15,  1895 


BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 
FREE  with  the  American  Bee 
Joints. w.   a  year.     Send  ior 
free  sample  copy. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO  , 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


0PR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South    Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Burred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain) .  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us,  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  tor  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated so  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  thun  is  often  found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Bo9ton. 

Postals  run  noticed.  Jiocircularssent  without  stamp 


FIFTY  Cornish  Indian  Came  Cockerels, 
5o  S.C.White  Leghorn  Cockerels  I  Knapp 
St  rain), 20  SC. White  Leghorn  Hens  iKnapp 
Straini,  2o  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
(Knapp  Strain).  Manufacturer  of  Cole's 
Sure  Thing,  Lice    Powder    and  Liquid. 

O.  D.  COLE,  WAY  LA  N  D ,  N.  Y. 


DDE  Bill  FREE 


CEEffl 

^  JHM.H.H^V    Toeet  new  customers  to  tost  mv  ueeu 

^mUmU^     Itvlll  mail  my  handsome  catalofirut 

for  189!+,  lithographed  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  a  lOe 
I>ue  Bill,  Rood  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolute!' 
free.  It  Is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Beat  Scedn,  Bulba 
Planta,  Rosea,  new  Fnilta,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes 
etc.,  at  lowest  orices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
oames.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  bu5 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  showr 
In  colors.  Great  Inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copy. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  45.  Rose  Bill,  N."S 


pon  satjS 

A  Hot  Water  Pipe    Brooder  and  heater. 

The  water  is  heated  by  a  Bramhall  and  Deane  No. 
2  Stove,  with  over  250  feet  of  iron  pipe,  brass  valves, 
brass  stop-cocks,  regulators,  etc..  all  in  complete 
order.  Cost  over  $li  0,  will  sell  for  $40.  Can  be  put 
in  any  brooder  house  at  but  little  expense.  Address, 
r.  S.  Emory,  Chestertown,  Md. 


MUMHuSyiJABSfHi 


only  book 
ished  that  will 
■  •  3"ou  how  to 
.nake  money  with  pigeons.  It  tells  you  how  to 
oreed,  mate,  and  care  for  tuem,  how  to  fatten  and 
d  ress  sq  uabs  for  market,  etc.  Thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  reliable.  Every  chapter  illustrated 
Kegular  price  of  the  book  is  50  cents.  We  will 
live  this  book  absolutely  FREE  if  you  will  send 
us  60 1  cents  to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  t.. 
1  he  J  eather,  the  popular  poultry  and  pigeon 
monthly.  Address,  George E.  Howard  &  Co., 
o(>4  11th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


^&1£y  J^*1        ^fm^^C^i1  * 
*?v".  iR.9  TlvcP  Trv"  jK  * 

!  **j  affXMHI        ■■■■  flBBB  i  *  F 


For  One  Dollar  and 

 .  Twentv-five  Cents. 

Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books—Value,  $3.00. 

r 


price, 

$1.00 

price, 

.50 

price, 

.50 

price, 

.25 

price, 

.50 

price, 

.25 

$3.00 

FARM-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  one  ye 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  monthly,  one  ye 

INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  ye; 
A  FEW  HENS,  monthly,  one  ye; 

]j  Book  BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Boyer, 
|  Book  A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY,  by  Boyer, 
|  Total, 

Four  Practical  Poultry  Papers,  price  alone,  $2.25. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  that  lends  the  world,  because  the  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  is 
the  best  informed  man  of  this  age  on  poultry  subjects.  Its  cover,  printed  in  two  colors,  makes  it  an  ornament 
to  any  home,  and  its  contents  are  none  the  less  attractive,  as  you  can  see  by  sending  for  a  free  sample  copy. 
Published  monthly,  at  only  50  cents  per  year. 

The  Inter-State  Poultryman,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  fifty  cents  a  year,  needs  no  introduction  to  oui 
readers,  its  editor  being  fully  abreast  of  the  times.      Published  monthly, 

A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  increased  50  percent,  in  size.  It  is  edited  by  the  well-known 
M.  K.  Boyer.  Full  of  good  things,  monthly.  25  cents  a  year.  Devoted  to  ever)'  branch  of  market  poultry 
culture.    It  is  a  "boiled  down"  journal,  giving  the  cream  of  poultry  matter. 

Farm-Poultry.  This  paper  is  published  twice  a  month,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  poultry 
papers.  It  pays  practical  poultrymen,  because  it  teaches  facts,  not  theories.  It  is  a  profitable  poultry 
raising  guide  for  all.    Each  issue  is  better  than  the  last.    Price,  semi-monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 


A  Living  From  Poultry.  By  M.  K.  Boyer.  The  only 
"book  ever  written  that  tells  what  steps  to  take  to  establish  a 
profitable  poultry  plant.  Tells  why  men  fail  and  women  suc- 
ceed ;  how  much  land  is  needed  ;  best  soil  for  poultry;  buying 
n  farm  on  installments;  brief  chat  ou  houses,  and  how  they 
should  be  built;  review  of  the  breeds,  and  which  are  best  for 
■eggs,  broilers  and  roasters.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  chapter  telling  what  can  be  accomplished  with  capital 
ranging  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars,    Price,  25  cents. 


>^     Broilers  fo  Profit.    By  Michael  K.  Boyer.    The  largest 
>S  and  best  work  ever  published  upon  the  subject.    It  gives  both 
,?  sides;  tells  the  amount  of  capital,  land  and  time  required; 
the  value  of  incubators,  and  pointers  in  running  them;  ex- 
plains the  brooding  system  ;  how  to  feed  and  care  for  chicks  ; 
how  to  dress  and  ship  to  market;   how  to  erect  a  model 
brooder  house,  and  hundreds  of  valuable  hints.    The  book  is 
compiled  from  the  experiences  of  the  pioneer  broiler  raisers 
p  in  this  country.    Price,  50  cents. 


TAKE  NOTICE.    If  your  time  is  not  out  for  our  paper,  your  subscription  will  be  marked  up  one  year. 

The  four  papers  and  the  two  books,  all  posi-paid  for  $1.25.  Send  all  orders  to  us.  The 
combination  cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all  ordered  at  one  time.    Samples  free. 

POULTRY   KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Our  Premium  Page 


THE  FAVORITE  SEWING  COMPANION. 

Something  that  every  man 
and  woman  will  appreciate. 
A  complete  sewing  outfit  in 
very  small  compass.  It  con.' 
:ains  needles  of  several  sizes, 
pins,  and  two  small  spools  of  ■ 
thread,  white  and  black  and 
to  cap  the  climax  a  good 
thimble,  alone  worth  the 
iprice  of  the  whole  outfit.  All  put  up  in  a  neat  and  strong  ebo'nized  case.  Postage  lc. 

Free  for  two  3-raontb  subscribers  at  15  cents  each 


This  cut  represents  our  combined 
wire  splicer,  staple  puller,  hammer  and 
tack  puller.  Also  cut  showing  wires 
spliced  with  the  tool  It  spbces  wires 
neatly  and  quickly.  Itisalsoexcellent 
to  handle  and  pull  barbed  wire  svith. 
It  is  tbe  cheapest  and  best  on  the  mar- 
ket. No  one  who  has  wire  fences  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  It  pulls  stap  es 
as  fast  as  placed  in  position.   This  tool 


is  made  of  maleable  iron.  Place  tbe  wires  in  the  jaws  of  tbe  tool  and  bend  the 
end  of  the  wire  at  right  angles  with  the  fence.  Hook  on  the  splicer  and  revolve 
it,  carrying  (be  end  of  the  wire  around  with  it.  Reverse  the  tool  and  repeat  tbe 
operation.  Given  for  three  six-mouth  subscriptions  at  twenty- five  cents,  or 
se  t  with  The  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for  seventy- five  cents. 


Miller's  Falls  Glass  Cutter.   No.  13. 

This  is  a  tool  needed  in  every  home,  and  we  are  glad  to  offer  one  made  by  a  reliable  firm. 
Sent,  postpaid,  free  for  two  three  month  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents 
each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  60  cents. 


THE  INGERSOLL  DOLLAR  WATCH. 


No  v  household  words,  '-2, 000,000  Sold  in 
two  years  uuder  au  absolute  guarantee  printed 
below  has  made  them  ,-o.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  a  good  watch  for  a  dollar  is  possible. 
The  sales  are  now  over  o.OOu  per  day.  You 
want  one— either  for  yourself,  your  Boy  or  your 
"Bike."  As  good  as  any  Watch  made  for  ordi. 
nary  every-day  use.  Keeps  Accurate  Time. 
(Guaranteed  for  one  year.)  Has  lever 
escapement,  quick  train  ;  second  hind;  good 
nickel  case;  Keyless  Wind  and  Set;  18  size.  Buy 
this  Watch  to  use  and  a  $50  00  one  for  show.  Sent 
postpaid  for  only  four  subscribers  to  The  Poul 
try  Keeper  at  50  cents  each. 


JDST  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

A  Pocket  Compass. 

We  off°r  a  very  nice 
pocket  compass  made  by  a 
reliable  film  and  a  very 
creditable  arrangement  in- 
deed Who  has  not  often 
fe  t  tbe  net-d  of  just  such  a 
usefularricle  which  we  send 
postpaid,  free  for  two  6- 
montb  subscribers  to  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  The 
Poultry  Keeper, one  year, 
seventy-five  cents. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS,  Nol. 


LAUGHING  CAMERA.  No.  2 


This  is  one  of  o  ir  great  popular  premiums, 
and  is  it  any  wonder?  At  set  of  rubber  stamps, 
mounted  on  neat  moulding-  with  a  self-inking 
stamp oad  in  neit  box  with  lithographed  label. 
These  figures  are  most  grotesque  and  laughable, 
and  with  the  outfit  they  may  be  printed  in  all 
sorts  of  amusing  attitudes  and  situations.  The 
most  attractive  amusement  children  have  found 
for  years.  This  popular  set  has  been  sold  a  s  high 
as  Si. 00.  Given  for  two  3-month  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MACHINE. 

This  Machine  is  intended  for  med- 
ical use  at  home  and  as  a  curative 
agent  for  the  treatment  of  nervous, 
muscular  and  other  ailments  it  has 
been  used  with  very  beneficial  results. 
It  gives  a  direct  mot  alternating)  cur- 
rent, large  in  volume  but  pleasant  to 
take;  no  shock  nor  iriitatiou;  its 
patent  switch  adjusts  current  to  the 
weakf  st  child  or  strongest  man.  Val- 
uable treaiise  by  Dr.  Cutten,  its  in- 
ventor, giving  exact  instructions  for 
self-treatment,  with  each.  We  now 
place  nature's  greatest  curative  agent, 
Electricity,  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  sufferer.  This  is  a  combined 
Dynamo  and  Motor  and  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  recent,  pro- 
duct, of  electrical  science.  Every 
student  and  ingenious  boy  should 
have  it.  Will  also  produce  no  end  of 
fun.  Postpaid  for  oulv  5  subscribers 
to  The  Poultry  Kekper  at  oOc.each. 


Your  friends  grotesquely  photographed ;  stout 
people  look  thin;  thin  people  look  stout.  For 
years  the  funniest  attractions  in  every  museum  tho 
world  over  have  been  the  Convex  ilirrors.  Every- 
body has  found  Amusement  in  contemr  lating  his 
own  personality  ia  a  long  drawn  out  cr  a  shcrt 
and  fat  aspect. 

The  Laughing  Camera  furnishes  all  this  amuse- 
ment and  more  1  By  getting  a  f ucus  on  a  passing 
pedestrian,  horses,  wagons,  cars,  etc.,  the  mcst 
frrntesque  and  ludicrous  pictures  are  witnessed. 
The  passer-by  takes  on  the  swing  and  stride  of  a 
Daddv  Long  Legs;  Horses  look  like  Giniffes  ;  and 
altogether  there  is  more  genuine  hearty  fun 
crowded  into  the  four  cubic  inches  of  this  little 
Instrument  than  theatres  could  show  in  centuries. 
AH  ;rrow  fat  from  lnuehter 

Sent,  postpaid,  free  for  only  t  wo6-raonth 
subscriber  at  25  cents  each,  or  three 
month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  has  two  blades,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  English 
cast-steel.  The  handle  is  of  tortoise-shell,  entirely 
surrounded  upon  each  end  with  bolsters  of  German 
silver,  thus  affording  unusual  protection  and  in- 
suring extra  durability.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
Jcnife,  tvell  made,  substantial,  and  fully  guaran- 
teed for  quality  and  durability. '.  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  thoroughly  good,  strong  and  reliable 
knife. 

Fra>  for  only  three  3-Tnntb.  subscribers 
at  15  cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  70  cents. 


Bound  Volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper. 

If  you  want  a  poultry  raiser's  library  for 
a  small  sum  you  cannot  do  better  than  have 
the  bound  volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper 
of  which  the  above  is  an  illustration.  They 
are  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  clotb, 
with  gold  stamp  or  finish,  making  an  orna- 
ment for  any  table.  Volumes  1  to  8  can  be  had 
postpaid  for  75  cents  each,  or  any  one  free 
for  only  three  subscribers  at  50  cents  each, 
or  six  e-month  subset  ibers  al  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultr"  Keeper 
one  year,  $1.00.  Volumes  9  to  13  are 
larger  pages  and  any  volumo  sent,  postpaid, 
for  $1. 00,  or  free  for  four  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each, or  eight  6-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry'  Keeper  one 
vsar  S1.25. 


Stencil  Plate  to  Mark  Clothing-. 

Very  useful  if  you  are  going  to  be  awav, 
or  at  school,  and  in  many  other  ways 
where  it  is  necessary  to  know  your  own 
clothes.  A  brass  plate  with  your  na^ae, 
also  indelible  ink  and  brush,  po'sfpaid,  free 
for  three  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each. 


INQUIRIES. 

Feather  Peculiakities. — I  inclose  a 
feather  .which  is  a  novelty  to  me,  though  it 
may  be  nothing  uncommon  in  poultry.  The 
hen  is  just  growing  a  now  tail  and  live  of  the 
feathers  have  this  fox-tail  attachment.  Will 
a  cross  between  a  Klack  and  White  Minorca 
give  spotted  chickens?  If  not.  what  will 
produce  them? — C-  W.  M.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

It  is  very  common  in  some  flocks,  and  hens 
sometimes  show  queer  peculiarities.  A  cross 
of  black  and  white  birds  may  result  in  some 
"mottles,"  but  there  will  also  be  birds  nearly 
black  and  others  nearly  white. 


Injured  Wattle. — I  have  a  Game  rooster 
with  one  wattle  drawn  up  in  a  little  ball  under 
his  bill.  His  mouth  is  sore  also,  while  the 
other  gill  is  all  right.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  and  cure? — J.  D.  M..  Peoria,  111. 

He  has  probably  been  lighting  or  injured  in 
some  manner,  though  the  wattles  are  some- 
times frosted  and  slough  off.  Anoint  once  a 
day  with  vaseline. 

Barred  or  White  Plymouth  Rocks. — I 
would  like  you  to  answer  in  the  following 
paper  about  which  is  the  hest  chicken — Plym- 
outh Rock  (barred)  or  White  Plymouth  Rock? 
— Beginner. 

It  is  doubtful  if  they  differ  in  any  respect 
except  in  color.  Both  have  friends  who  are 
ready  to  claim  either  as  better  than  the  other, 
but  we  have  never  noticed  superiority  of  one 
Over  the  other. 


Feeding  Grain  Eye. — Is  rye  in  the  ker- 
nel good  for  hens  once  a  day? — H.  S.  H., 
Glendale. 

Yes,  but  it  is  not  relished  by  fowls  like 
wheat-  It  may  be  fed  as  a  change  twice  a 
week. 


Preparing  Whitewash. — What  is  the 
best  method  of  preparing  whitewash  for  sta- 
bles and  poultry  bouses?  Would  yon  use 
other  materials  besides  lime?  I  wish  some- 
thing that  will  not  scale  off.  — Win.  B.  W., 
Avon,  N.  Y. 

Slake  the  lime  with  just  enough  boiling 
water  to  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces, and  then  add 
sufficient  skim  milk  to  make  it  of  the  desired 
consistency.  It  will  also  bo  improved  by 
adding  fresh  bullock's  blood,  as  much  as  you 
wish,  bnt  of  course  it  will  change  the  color. 
Skim  milk  makes  a  much  more  durable 
whitewash  than  water. 


They  Have  Roup. — I  have  a  fine  flock  of 

im^  Barrel  Plymouth  Rocks.    Only  a  few  of  my 

=====  hens  lay  at  presents.    Some  of  the  youngones 

f==s  are  getting  swollen  and  watery  eyes  and  sore 

==  months  and  throats.    I  think   it  is  roup  and 

=====  '  diphtheria  and  several  have  already  died.  I 

■  would  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  suggest 

_  a  remedy. — E.  L.  K.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

It  is  contagious  and  difficult  to  cure,  like 

||E§f|  diphtheria.     Keep   them  warm,  free  from 

===|  draughts  and  give  one  grain  of  bromide  of 

===|  potash  in  a  crumb  of  bread,  once  a  day, 

=====  anointing  eyes,  etc.,  with  camphorated  oil 

■  and  force  a  little  dowu  the  throat. 


Space  Required. — I  have  a  chicken  house 

•  5x7  feet  or  35  square  feet  of  floor  room  for 

HHH  roosting  place,  and   a  run    5x32  feet,  or  KiO 

'  square  feet,  all  inclosed  except  the  south  side; 

===|  that  side  with  wire,  and    in  winter  covered 

=====  with  glass  and  hoards  and  when  the  weather 

m=il  is  tit  the  chicks  run  at  range.    How  many 

_  Leghorns  can  I  keep  in  that  place?— A.  B., 

.  Paterson.  N.  .). 

As  Leghorns  are  small  a  dozon  may  be  kept 

mm  on  the  5x7  floor  in  winter,  but  fewer  would 

'  be  better.    The  larger  run,  which  is  inclosed, 

m  will  he  an  excellent  place  for  exercising,  and 

====  if  the  house  is  for  roosting  only,  with  the  run 

=  -==  for  use  during  the  day.  as  many  as  20  may  be 

=  kept,  but  if  they  occupy  the  house  during  the 

.  day  such  a  number  would  crowd  them. 

Feeding  Stale  Bread. — This  is  my  sec- 

I  ond  year  with  your  paper,  and  I  Mini  it  as 

i  good  as  I  have  ever  read  for  the  kind.    I  get 


alot  of  stale  bread  every  day,  and  wonld  like 
to  feed  as  mucT  as  possible  and  not  injure  egg- 
production.  Please  let  me  know  how  mueli 
and  bow  to  feed  40  hens. — M.  T.  K.,  Malone, 
N.  Y. 

It  may  be  fed  every  other  night,  dry,  giv- 
ing the  fowls  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  How 
much  they  will  eat  may  be  judged  by  weigh- 
ing it  and  then  by  weighing  that  uneaten. 
They  will  not  eat  the  same  quantity  at  each 
meal,  however. 

Feeding  Skim  Milk. — Will  you  please 
tell  me  how  I  can  give  my  chickens  skim 
milk  to  the  b*  si  advantage  while  itissweet? 
I  give  some  to  them  to  drink  and  I  thicken 
some  with  bran  and  corn  meal.  After  it 
turns  I  set  it  on  the  stove  and  let  it  g«t  hot 
and  pour  off  the  water  giving  them  the  thick 
part.  Sometimes  1  thicken  it  all  while  hot 
with  bran  and  meal.  Is  there  any  better 
way?— L.  C.  H.,  Kembleville,  Pa. 

We  doubt  if  your  excellent  method  can  be 
improved  upon. 

Incubator  Chicks. — Would  one  of  your 
kind  readers  inform  me  if  incubator-hatched 
chickens  are  as  good  for  stock  purposes  as 
hen-hatched  ?— F.  F.,  East  Orange,  N.  J- 

Certainly  ;  a  duckling  hatched  by  a  hen  re- 
mains a  cluck  when  grown.  All  that  the  hen 
does  is  to  keep  eggs  warm  and  an  incubator 
does  the  same.  It  matters  not  how  a  chick  is 
brought  out;  its  nature  is  not  changed. 


TRAINING  TURKEYS  AS  SITTERS. 

It  seems  that  one  must  make  a  turkey  hen 
drunk  to  force  her  to  sit,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  methods,  which  we  give  below.  Mr. 
Samuel  Cnshman  has  been  giving  this  matter 
some  experience,  and  refers  to  it  in  the  Rural 
New  Yorker.  It  was  suggested  that  a  glass  of 
wine  (probably  a  wir.e  glass)  be  given  the 
hen.    He  states  the  result  as  follows  : 

"  But  one  young  turkey  was  set,  and  as  it 
was  before  the  flock  had  laid,  she,  probably, 
had  never  laid  an  esz.  Not  then  knowing 
that  the  use  of  spirits  was  not  necessary,! 
did  as  this  writer  advises  for  three  days.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  nest  was  uncovered  and 
the  hen  allowed  to  go  on  and  off  as  she  chose. 
She  kept  closely  to  the  nest,  and  soon  after 
eleven  goose  eggs  were  put  under  her  ;  three 
of  these  were  afterward  tested  out.  At  the 
proper  time  six  goslings  were  hatched  and 
safely  removed,  while,  she  continued  to  sit. 
The  nest  was  within  a  slatted  front  shed,  so 
the  turkey  was  under  control  when  oil' the 
nest.  Here  she  was  very  mild  and  submis- 
sive, although  as  wild  as  any  domestic  turkey 
when  out  in  the  field." 

Mrs.  W.  Enos  Stevenson,  of  Henry,  Ark., 
gives  her  method,  which  is  more  on  the 
"  prohibition  "  plan,  as  follows: 

"  Take  turkey  hens  three  to  ten  years  old, 
treat  them  kindly  so  as  to  have  them  very 
tame,  and  they  can  be  trained  to  sit  at  any 
time.  In  the  winter  make  a  nest  in  a  barrel 
laid  upon  its  side,  or  in  a  box  of  suitable  size; 
heat  six  to  ten  china  egss  so  that  they  will  be 
quite  warm  and  put  them  in  the  nest  about 
dark  ;  put  the  hen  on  and  hang  an  old  gunny 
sack  or  quilt  over  the  opening  so  as  to  darken 
the  nest.  Feed  very  lightly  for  three  days. 
Anyone  can  tell  the  third  day  whether  the 
turkey  is  broody  enough  to  give  her  the  eggs 
for  incubation.  If  she  is,  give  her  from  20  to 
30  eggs,  according  to  her  size.  No,  sir!  No 
corn  juice  or  grape  juice  for  t  he  turkey  !  Pro- 
hibition has  full  sway  here!  Turkeys,  with 
proper  cave,  can  be  depended  upon  to  hold 
the  nest  for  ten  weeks,  but  for  best  results 
they  should  not  be  made  to  work  over  six 
weeks-  They  are  not  good  mothers  for  chicks 
on  account  of  wandering  too  far  away  and  not 
returning  at  night." 

Another  party  who  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment with  success  relates  the  method  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  When  I  first  read  in  an  English  poultry 
book  of  the  French  method  of  using  turkeys 
to  hatch  and  cure  for  c  hickens  I  had  no  incu- 
bator, and  concluded  lo  try  the  plan.  Late 
in  the  fall  I  sent  out  into  the  countryand 
brought  a  late-hatched  hen  turkey  for  little 
money.  In  February  we  prepared  a  box,  with 
plenty  of  chaff over  a  layer  of  horse  manure, 
that  could  he  shut  up  to  exclude  the  light. 
We  did  not  give  either  wine  or  whisky,  but 
in  two  or  three  weeks  she  was  sitting  quietly 


on  the  china  eggs.and  when  taken  off  the 
nest  to  be  fed  she  would  voluntarily  return.  I 
then  rilled  the  nest  with  hen  eggs,  removing 
them  as  soon  as  they  began  to  pip,  to  keep 
the  turkey  from  wanting  to  leave  the  nest, 
and  put  in  other  eggs.  After  sitting  three 
months  she  was  put  in  a  yard  with  chickens 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  We  put  chickens 
of  different  ages  with  her,  and  she  received 
them  all  with  equal  kindness.  This  year  we 
had  two  turkeys  besides  an  inenbator,  and 
after  hatching  three  sitttings  of  eggs  we 
thought  it  bestto  take  them  off  the  nest ;  but 
one  watched  her  chance  and  went  back  on 
the  nest  till  [  filled  it  with  eggs  again,  so  [ 
let  her  stay.  Theothcr  is  laying  and  will  be 
ready  for  work  later,  if  needed.  They  make 
careful,  patient  mothers,  are  equal  in  that  re- 
spect to  any  hen,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that 
farmers  do  not  make  more  use  of  them  than 
they  do." 

To  explain  the  French  method  it  maybe 
stated  that  in  France,  where  poultry  breeding 
is  carried  on  as  a  trade,  they  seldom  allow  a 
hen  to  lead  the  chickens  after  being  hatched, 
as  the  hen  is  more  valuable  for  laying  eggs  ; 
but  they  intrust  this  office  either  to  capons  or 
turkeys,  which  are  said  to  be  far  better  pro- 
tectors to  the  chickens  than  hens.  They  re- 
quire, however,  a  certain  amount  of  schooling 
preparatory  to  being  intrusted  with  their 
charge,  which  consists  in  this:  When  a  tur- 
key has  been  hatching  for  some  months  and 
shows  a  disposition  to  leave  off.  a  glassful  of 
wine  is  given  her  iu  the  evening,  and  a  num- 
ber of  chickens  substituted  for  the  eggs.  On 
waking  in  the  morning  she  kindly  takes  to 
them  and  leads  them  about,  strutting  amid  a 
troop  of  75  to  100  chickens  with  the  dignity 
of  a  drum  major.  When,  however,  a  troop 
leader  is  required  that  has  not  been  hatching, 
such  as  a  capon  or  a  turkey,  then  it  is  usual 
to  pluck  some  of  the  feathers  from  the  breast, 
give  it  a  glassful  of  wine,  and,  while  in  a 
semi-drunk  condition,  the  eggs  are  put  in  the 
nest. 


COST  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

A  reader  in  Chicago,  who  did  not  give  his 
address,  thinks  the  poultry  house  given  in 
our  Novemt  ernnmber  one  of  the  best,  and 
desires  to  know  the  cost,  writing  as  follows  : 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuab'e 
school  of  instruction  books  (Poultry 
Keeper)  for  a  year  or  so  I  wish  to  say  I 
would  like  to  have  all  the  information  I  can 
get  with  your  help,  if  not  asking  too  much,  to 
start  into  the  poultry  business- 

In  your  November  issue  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  a  small  item  explaining  in  part 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hodgson's  double  poultry  house, 
which  is  exactly  my  idea  of  a  building.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  cost  of  such  a  build- 
ing, single  or  double  walls,  board  or  wire  net- 
ting pens,  shingle  or  tarred  paper  rooting 
(what  kind  of  paper),  length  of  runs,  kind  of 
netting,  and  also  how  many  chickens  he  ac- 
commodates in  his  building,  summer  or 
winter. 

As  nearly  all  of  the  illustrations  sent  us  do 
not  contain  details  of  costs,  etc.,  it  is  not 
within  our  power  to  give  such,  which  we  re- 
gret. The  object  is  simply  to  give  the  de- 
sign, leaving  the  reader  to  build  the  house  of 
any  preferred  size.  As  the  cost  depends 
largely  upon  the  locality,  labor,  materials, 
etc.,  it  would  be  perhaps  well  for  those  inter 
csted  to  submit  the  selected  design  to  a  car- 
penter, who  can  estimate  the  cost  accord- 
ing to  the  locality. 


Publisher's  Department. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty,  you  can  have  your  choice  Of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  any  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Tables."  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
(Jacobs);or  any  of  our  Illustrators. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  yon  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try KEEPKRandthe  "  Illustrator  Quarterly." 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  aud  let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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Co  I  den  Wyandotte  eggs  and  stock  for  sale 
J.  SCHOLZ,  ERIE,  PA.    Circular  Free. 


Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  B  P.  Rocks.  16 
eggs,  SI.  J.  C.  Stauffer,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Buff  Rocks  only.  Eggs.  $4  per  52.  Cir. 
free.    A.  A.  CROFF,  Led erachs vi I le,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks.  Trios,  pens  or  single  birds. 
Eggs  iu  season.    Rout.  W.  Lusby,  Kenned}  ville,  Md. 


Buff  Leghorns.- Winners  for  eight  years.  Circu- 
lar free.     Gko.  S.  Baunks,  Buttle  Creek,  Micb. 


48o-egg  I'ineland  Incubator,  two  150-chick  Indoor 
Brooders.  Bargains.  Koom2o, 158 Broadway, N. York, 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  per  IS;  $2.50  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  E.  V.  LANE,  Lacon.lU. 


XXXX  var.  Poultrv.  Pigeons,  etc.  Eggs,  S3  per  C'<;  $1 
per  15.  Cat.  -le.      J.  D.  bouder,  Jr.,  Telford,  Pa. 


B  P  Rocks.  Bradley  strain.  Prices  right.  Write 
wants.  Stamp.  M.  C.VVASllBURN.Tj  ugsboro,-Mass. 

2o  Eggs  for  SI.  P.  Rks.,  Wyns.,  Legs.  20  other 
varilies.  Catalogue2c.   J.  A.  Rubiecht,  Telford,  I'a. 

S.  L.  Wya  ndottes.  good  stock;  IS  eggs,  $1;  30,  *2. 
T.  K.  MCDOWELL,  Principio,  Cecil  County,  Md. 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducks.  Exhibition  Birds 
a  Specialty.    R.  F.  Seeley,  Waierloo,  N.  Y. 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.  W.  DOUD,  TURIN,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Brown  LECHORNS  and  C.  I.  Cames. 

Eggs  and  stock  lor  sale.  Ira  A.  Wlney,  E.  Salem, Pa. 

CUT  CLOVER   IN    SACKS,   SI. 25  per  loo 

Pounds.    J.  C   QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  Pekin  Ducks,  choice  stock. 
Farm  range.    F.  E.  FERCUSON,  Cavett,  Ohio. 


LT.  ERAHH1A 


Home.   Fine  Stock  Cheap 

Erie  Poultry  Yds. , Crittenden. N.V 


BUFF  ROCKS,  BUFF  COCHINS.  Winners 
Southern  Ind.,  Louisville,  Ky.    Eggs,  S2. 
J.  C.  BROWN,  CampbelUburg,  Ind. 

CHOICE,  Pure  Bred  B.  P.  Rocks  and  Pekin 

Ducks,  strong,  vigorous  birds,  -tl.  <>  aud  $1.50  each. 
Jas.  A.  Brown,  Sublette,  Lee  Co.,  111.  Box  105. 


90  VARIETIES     Choice    Poultry,  Eggs, 

Pigeons  and  Hares.  Col.  desc.  00  page  book  10c. 
Circular  free.   J.  A.  BERCEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS,  B.  P.  Rocksand  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  Customers  pleased  with  prices,  stock  and 
fair  dealing.    Write.   A.  L.  Cary,  Lewis,  Ohio 

LECHORNS,  Buff  W.  and   B.  Ply.  Rocks, 

Buff  and  B.  Hams,,G.P.  aud  S.S.  winners  at  Hagers- 
town,  Vork.etc.  Haminc  Bros..  Smith's  Station,  Pa. 


BLACK  MINORCAS.    Eggs  at  Sl.oo  per  13, 

Northup  strain.    Fine,  large  Cockerels.  Address: 
Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm.  Delavau.  Wis. 


IMPORTED  HOUDANS.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.    Prolific  laying  strains. 

G.E.CLlALFAA'T.Llammoutou.N.J. 

9oc.  per  15,  or  $5  per  101  for  thoroughbred 

eggs.  Catalogue  free.  2>  varieties.  Fertility 
guaranteed.      Brooksicle  Farm,  Nelson,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PRINTINC  EXCLUSIVELY.  10  of 

each,  cards,  envelopes  and' note  heads,  for  $1,  prepaid. 
Sample  lice.    F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N  Y. 

AM  CON  AS.  The  breed  admitted  to  the  new  Stand- 
ard. Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Poultry  Circ'r.  free. 
J .  L.  BUMP  4  SON,  Whitney's  Point,  N.Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  exclusively  for 
10  years.  Eggs  fl. 50  a  setting.  Choice  Cockerels  for 
sale.  J.  S  HOFFMAN,  Sharon,  Penna. 


LEADINC  BREEDS  Chickens, Ducks, GeDse,  Tur- 
keys. Eggs  and  stock.  Prices  loir.  Fine  catalogue 
forst'p.    R.  F.  Neubert,  Box  stj;t.  Mankato,  Minn. 

S.  C  B.  LECHORNS  exclusively.  Six  vears  a 
breeder.  26  Eggs  SI.  Cockerels  $1.  Circular 
free.   Simeon  Tobias,  Ca  na,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind. 


WANTED.  -Thorough,  practical,  all-round  poul" 
trvman  wants  position.  For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress H.  D.  ROTH,  Muncy,  Penna- 

BRONZE,  Wild,  W  H.  Turkeys,  Blue  Andalu- 
sians.  Wyandot tes,  P.  Rocks,  Minorcas.  Hamburgs 
S.C.B.  Leg-.  W.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Homer  City.  Pa! 


THE  SHAUB  BROODER,  the  best  in  the 

world.  Plans,  or  Complete  Brooder.  Send  stamp 
forcircular.  Address;  A.  B  SHAUB,  Canton,  O. 

ill  ft  W T  C  "1     An  inc  itor  in  good  condition,  and 

H  li  I  C  'J .  somo  out-door  brooders.  Address: 
F.  C   BLJDCETT,  25i  Iphain  St.,  Melrose, Mass. 


Standard  and  Business  Bred  Wh  Wyans 
and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs.  Jl  per  io  j  £1.75  per  80. 
T  B.  BURDICK,  Little  Cenesee,  New  York. 


Belmont  Strain  Black  Minorcas.  Eggs,  f I 
per  IS.  "  Your  money  back  if  unsatisfied." 
O  W.TAYLOR,  Tyrone,  Blair  County,  Pa 

S.  C  B.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Eggs  i\  per  13, 
Hatch  of  nil  e  clucks  guar,  or  setting  duplicated  at 
half  price    F.  F.  CARTER,  KNOXVILLK, TENN. 


FOR  FANCY 
AND  VICOR 


PU«E-BRE0  POILTRY 

Dark  Brahma-.  Eit.  Brahmas,  Bult  Brahmas,  While 
P.  Rocks.  Bull  P.  Rocks,  Pea-comb  P.  Hock.  Bf  Leg 
S.C.B.  Leg.,  W.  Leg.,  III.  [.eg.,  Bf.  \Vvan.,Gol.  Wyan 
F.    M.    SCHULER.    Quakertown,  Penna 


ECCS  from  pure  bred  Bar.  Ply  Rocks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns  iE.  B  Thompson  and  E.  1..  Miles  stock). 
Farm  range.  |1  per  16.  Ituaiie  Sbaw.  Palestine.  111. 

WHITE  MINORCA  ECCS,  $2.00  PER  15. 
FSCHAUBLE,  successor  to  W.J.SCHAU- 
BLE,  324  East  22r.d  Street,  Erie,  Penna. 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS 

Eggs.  S2  per  13,  S3. 5o  per  26,  $5  per  39. 
John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co..)  Ind 


ECCS  that  will  hatch.  Best  strains  White  Wy- 
andottes.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  IS.  SI.  «; 
10M5..0.    W.  E.  Shoemaker,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  (W.  W.  Knlp  and  Goodspeed 
strains).  Good  stock.  I  guarantee  satisfaction.  26 
eggs  ?L    U.  M.  MOVER.  Shanesville,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Choice  R.C.B.  Leghorns,  B.  and  W.  P. Rks, 
Slate  Turkeys,  Rouen  Ducks,  Buff  Pekin 
Bantams  and  Cheshire  Swine  Cheap  for 
quality.  S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  New  York. 

18  VARIETIES  of  Standard  bred  Poultry. 
3  of  Buffs  Eggs,  SI  for  15  Stock  low  in 
price  and  No.  I  in  quality.  Send  for  list. 
P.  E.    TWININC,  Propr  ,  KIPTON,  OHIO. 

ADIRONDACK  BLACK  M  INORCAS  Exclu- 
sively. Winners  ai  Madison  Square  Carden. 
Bred  in  line.  Layers.  Eggs,  »S;  2sets,  -5;  s  sets,  1". 
Circular.    J.  U.  DOANE,  Box 4uU,  Gouverneur.  N. Y. 


FOR  SALE-ENTIRE  STOCK  OF  B.  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks  and  B.  Legs.  5o  W.  R.  and 
W.  Wyandottes  Eggs  50 cts.  f or t h irteen 
Stamp.    Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLINCS,  Dover,  Del 

DO  YOU  RAISE  CHICKENS?    If  you  do.  try 

a  few  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  have  a  Hi  o  lot  of 
stock  for  sale,  which  will  give  satisfaction.  Fggs  in 
season.        GEORGE  S.  GIBBS.  Stewartstowu,  Pa. 

YOUNC  CHICKS  JUST  HATCHED  FROM 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

8c.  each.  Distance  no  objection.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.     JOS.  D.  WILSON,  STOCKTON,  N.J. 


Buff,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  Buff,  W.  and  B. 

P.  Rocks.  Bull  and  Gol.  Wyans,  B.  Minorcas.  S.C.  B. 
and  W.  Leg..  R.  and  S.  C.  Br.  Leg..  Bulf  Bant.  Eggs, 
il  per  15;  ?2  per 40.   S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


SUCCESS! 


HENS  RAISE  EVERY 
CHICK  IN  WINTER 

«5rSECRET,   22  CtS."=5:* 
MRS.  E.  WHITNEY,  Quarry  St.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Kock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Fggs  $1  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Sn  ickersvi  I  le,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  voting  stock  at  retisonabie 
prices.    POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
.  Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  starup  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

48  I  MCH   "UULTRY  NETTING 
S2.25   PER    ROLL.     DELIVERED.  SEND 
FOR  COM  PLETE  PRICES. 

J.  H.  JONES,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS. 

R.  C.  B.  LECHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Black 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from  prize  win- 
ners, 41. 50  per  IS;  ?2.5"  per  Incubators  supplied, 
$4.50perit0.   J.L.RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  O. 


Pf  fDPJf  J   SEND    FIVE    CENTS  OR 

L,  U re l; fv /l  stamps  for  ioo-pace 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BKOODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  tor  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Itocks.W. 
Wyandottes.  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.   1).  A.  Mount.  Lock  Box  IT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LECHORNS,  ROSE 
COMB  WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS,  ECCS  AND  STOCK. 

L.  E  CRUMBLINC, 
Lee  Cross  RojcIs,    Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

WE  WILL  PAY  tho  highest  market  prices 

for  turkey  tail,  turkey  wing  and  white  turkey  feath- 
ers, long  cock  tails  and  fancy  feat  hers  generally.  Ad- 
dress :        CEORCE  HEYMAN  Feather  Co.. 

103-105  Mott  Street,  New  York  City 


GO  EGGS  FOR  $3. 


15    FOR    SI  Two 

Medicated  Nost  Eggs 
with  each  order.  20  varieties  of  best  strains.  Poor 
hatches  duplicated  at  half  price.  23  years  as  breed- 
ers. Circular  free,  with  premiums  won.  Mostlv 
farm  range.     Whitney  Bros    Triangle,  N.  Y. 

WONDERFUL  DOGS 

Collie  dog  will  learn  to  do  your  work  for  you.  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Everybody 
pleased  with  ours  and  the  prices.  They  arc  secured 
as  fast  as  wo  can  produce  them.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros.,  BoxBB  Parkesburg.  Pa. 

28  Ribbir-s  ai  Madison  Square  gnj  Boston 

Some  of  tlnest  Brown  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Rose 
and  S.C,  Bar.  Kock  (Thompson  A;  Bradley),  White 
Rocks  (Hawkins),  ck'ls  up  to  lit,,  lbs.  White  Wyan- 
dottes (ck'ls  !l  lbs),  brown  eggs.  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Langshans.  Rose  and  Single-comb  Black  Min- 
orca*, '"-pound  Pekin  Ducks.  Hull  Leghorns.  Buff 
CochinsjBufl  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Belgian  Hares 
ECCS,  SI  OO  per  13;  S5.oo  per  /5.  Only 
Buff  BOCkS,  II .50  per  IS.  and  Rose-comb  Minorcas. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  long  show  record  on  all 
bn  ods  W  W  KULP, 

Bo<  3o  Pottstown,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  LT.  BRAMS.  exclusively.  Eggs 
for  batching  the  year  round  15-fI ;  5  1(K -»5. 
A_NOKEW  M.  GALLAGHER, Box  317.Normtown.Pa 


FULTON'S  FANCY  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Have  won  highest  honors  at  America's  best  shows. 
Egg9  from  our  best  birdsat  $1  and  S2  per  13 

Our  breeders  aie  excelled  by  none.  Send  lor  cata- 
log giving  lull  description  of  matings,  show  record, 
testimonials,  etc.  W.  C.  Fulton,  Stewarts  town.  Pa. 


Bl ANCHARD'S  White  Leghorns, 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  lavers.    Breeders  the 
BEST  out  of  2''  .    Eggs—  lit,  ?l.5u;  SO,  .-2.25;  00.  M; 
ioi.-o.o.   Write  for  cir.       H.  J.  BLANCHARD, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

15  Eggs,  si;  IOO  assort- 
ed  E^gs,  $5  ;  from  White 
Plymouth  Kocks.  White  Wy- 
andottes, S.  C.  and  It.  C.  White 
l.egborns,  Whi  te  Minorcas.  W. 
Cochins  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Barred  P.  Rock  Eggs, 
2  lor  -t.  or  4  per  U>;  also  W. 
H.  Turkey  and  Eiubden  Geese 
Eggs  cbeap  :  also  choice  cock- 
etels  and  P.  Ducks,  ft  to  |2 
each.  Catalogue  fice. 
EMANUEL  SCHIEBER, 
Brandywine,  Ohio 


INCUBATORS  ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL 


Mention  this  paper. 


Thousands  of  these  In 
successful  operation. 
Most  profitable  money 
makers  in  existence.  AU 
machines  aro  equipped 
with  the  best  latest  im- 
provements. Large  illus- 
trated circular,  5c.  Valu- 
«  -  able  catalogue  l"c.  Ad- 
dress.  FLOWER  CITY 
Incubator  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y., 


A  COOD  PAYINC  INVESTMENT. 

ECC  PRODUCER. -A  wonderful  discovery.  The 
greatest  Egg  Producer  in  the  world,  lt  contains  Just 
what  the  hens  need  to  make  them  lay  and  keep  them 
In  a  healthy  condition.  It  will  tive  times  repay  its 
cost  in  eggs,  with  less  expense  for  food.  Our  method 
of  feeding  will  save  you  many  a  dollar  In  your  feed 
bill.  The  only  guaranteed  Egg  Producer.  Its  cost  is 
nothing  compared  with  what  it  does.  It  will  make 
your  bens  pay  you  a  profit,  lt  makes  young  chicks 
grow  quickly,  healthy  and  free  from  all  diseases. 
No  trouble  to  raise  tine  show  birds  if  yon  feed  it. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  invest  in  something  that  will 
pay  you  a  large  profit.  One  pound.  25c;  two  and 
one-half  pounds,  "c:  five  pounds.  I1. 

ECC  PRESERVER  —  Something  entirely  new. 
Will  keep  eggs  fiesh  for  one  year  that  cannot  be  told 
from  a  new-laid  egg.  It  has  been  tried  by  experts 
and  others  and  found  to  be  the  only  Egg  Preserver 
that  will  keep  eggs  fresh,  that  cannot  be  told  .rom  a 
new-laid  egg.  Your  money  back  if  it  does  not  do  it. 
Isn't  tbat  fair  3    One  pound.  51  c:  five  pounds.  {2.HA. 

ROUP  CURE. -Guaranteed  to  cure  Roup  in  all 
Its  forms.  See  testimonials  58c.  a  box.  post-paid. 
Bear  this  in  mind,  wo  value  our  reputat  ion  too  much 
to  sell  you  anvtbing  that  is  not  right.  Agents  want- 
ed.   Circular  free.       F.  B  M O R E Y,  Patton.  Pa. 

The  Biggest  Dollar's"  | 
Worth  in  the  World!  § 


That  is  what  we  give  you 
in  the  following  offer — 
Two  Loading:  Poultry 
Papers  and  Five  Pest 
Poultry  Books  for  One 
Dollar.  This  is  enough 
Poultry  literature  for  a 
whole  family. 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER : 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year  .50 
The  Feather,  one  year  .  .  .50 
American  Fancier's  Poultry  Rook  .50 
Illustrator  No.  1,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  .25 
Illustrator  No.  2,  Incubators,  etc.  .25 
Illustrator  No.  3,  Diseases,  etc.  .  .25 
Illustrator  No.  4,  How  to  Judge,  etc.  .25 


Total 


12.50 


ALL  OF  .  . 
THE  ABOVE 
FOR  S1.00 


o 


This  is  without  doubt  the  best  and 
cheapest  combination  ever  offered  the 
Poultry  readers  of  America.  The  two 
papers — 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
THE  FEATHER, 

Are  easily  worth  the  price  asked  for 
the  whole  combination.  The  Five 
Books  arc  given  you  absolutely  Free. 
Tin'  Two  Papers  and  the  Five  Books 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  81.00.  Send 
all  orders  to  us. 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

Farkesbur;;,  I'a. 


OVER  300  PICTURES 

Of  Our  New  Possessions 


DESTINY  has  suddenly  made  the  United  States  an  empire.  The  fortunes  of  war  have  added  to  her 
care  and  ownership  rich  tropical  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  They  are  Uncle 
Sam's,  yet  they  are  strangers,  for  want  of  accurate  pictorial  knowledge  of  them.  This  want  is  now 
fully  supplied  by  this  new  book  of  photographic  views.  Turning  its  pages  is  like  the  passing  of  a  grand 
panorama.  Its  realistic  pictures  present  to  the  eye  beautiful  and  marvelous  sights  in  those  fertile 
island  countries.  The  book  also  includes  numerous  fine  scenes  in  the  United  States  associated  with  the 
Spanish-American  war;  as,  camp  pictures,  life  in  the  army  and  on  the  war-ships,  etc.,  etc. 

A  GRAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PANORAMA 

In  this  book  are  pictures  of  street  and  city  views,  of  country  and  mountain  scenery,  of  river  and  sea-coast  sights, 
of  interesting  objects  and  strange  people  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  which  give  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  beauty  of  these  rich  tropical  islands,  of  tbe  customs  of  their  inhabitants  and  their  modes  of 
living  and  dressing,  of  their  dwellings  and  occupations,  public  buildings  and  churches,  and  other  sights  and  scenes 
which  strike  American  travelers  as  typical,  curious  and  wonderful.  The  book  pages  are  8  inches  wide  and  ll\ 
inches  long,  and  many  of  the  pictures  are  a  half  to  a  full  page  in  size. 


m 


GATHERING  SEA=BIRDS'  EGGS  IN  HAWAII.   One  of  the  Smaller  Illustrations  from  the  Book. 

A  Gigantic  Premium  Offer 


PANORAMA  OF  OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS,  Cheap  at  ■  =      $1.00  a  copy 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  A  Splendid  Farm  Paper,  Price     ■  ■       .50  a  year 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  An  Ideal  Magazine,  Price  ■        1.00  a  year 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  Leads  the  World,  Price     -       -  -       .50  a  year 

Grand  total  for  all  four       =  -  $3.00 


We  will  send  the  THREE  papers  one  year  and  the  ONE  g 
premium  for  the  grand  bargain  price  of  $1.25. 

ALL  4  FOR  $1.25 

Never  was  so  much  given  for  so  little  money. 

If  you  do  not  want  "Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions "  as  your  premium  you  may  choose  a  substitute  from  '•  Samautha  at  Saratoga."  "Popular 
Edition  Universal  Dictionary,"  "  Standard  Cook  Book,"  "  Gleason's  Horse  Book  "  "  Saman'tha  Among  the  Brethren  "  and  '-Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Woman's  Home  Companion 


is  a  very  band- 
some  dollar-a- 

year  journal.  It  is  printed  on  fine  paper  and  profusely  illustrated.  It 
gives  32  to  .40  pages  a  month,  each  page  11  by  16  inches,  and  a  new 
and  beautiful  cover  in  colors  every  issue.  Its  editors  and  contributors 
are  the  most  popular  American  writers:  in  short,  it  is  an  ideal  family 
magazine,  magnificently  illustrated.  The  regular  price  is  One  Dollar 
a  year,  and  it  has  over  325.000  subscribers.  For  a  free  sample  copy 
address  Woman's  Home  Companion.  149  Nassau  St..  New  York  City. 
In  order  to  introduce  their  paper  to  our  readers  the  publishers  of 
Woman's  Home  Companion  have  given  us  a  very  low  price,  which 
enables  us  to  make  the  bargain  offers  above. 


Ffirrn  nnrl  P i rf± c i r\ (±  is  the  monarch  of  the  world's  rural 
i  ai  in  aiiu  I  HC3IUC  press.  It  has  over  300.000  subscri- 
bers. It  is  issued  twice  a  month,  and  gives  20  to  24  pages  each  issue, 
each  page  11  by  l<;  inches.  Its  contributors  on  agricultural  subjects 
are  the  best  in  the  land.  In  the  course  of  a  year  every  feature  of 
farming  receives  attention.  The  "Fireside"  part  of  the  paper  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  and  entertainment  of  the  farmer's  wife  and 
family.  There  are  excellent  short  and  serial  stories,  cut  paper  pat- 
terns, new  recipes  for  cooking,  canning  fruit,  and  timely  articles  ou 
home  topics;  also  numerous  illustrated  articles  of  general  interest, 
poems,  humorous  columns,  etc.,  etc.  Numerous  illustrations  are  used. 
For  a  free  sample  copy  address  Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield.  Ohio. 


PostUtfe  paid  by  us 
,      in  each  ease. 


•   Address  POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Ou.r  Premium  Page 


THE  FAVORITE  SEWING  COMPANION. 


price  of  the  whole  outfit.  All  put  up  in  a  neat  and  strong  ebonized  case.  Postage  lc. 
Free  for  two  3-montli  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


Something  that  every  man 
and  woman  will  appreciate. 
A  complete  sewing  outfit  in 
very  small  compass.  It  con, 
cains  needles  of  several  sizes, 
pins,  and  two  small  spools  of 
thread,  white  and  black  and 
to  cap  the  climax  a  good 
thimble,     alone  worth  th« 


This  cut  represents  our  combined 
wire  splicer,  staple  puller,  hammer  and 
tack  puller.  Also  cut  showing  wires 
spliced  with  the  tool  It  splices  wires 
neatly  and  quickly.  It  is  also  excellent 
to  handle  and  pull  barbed  wire  with. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  on  the  mar- 
ket. No  one  who  has  wire  fences  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  It  pulls  staples 
as  fast  as  placed  in  position.  This  tool 
is  made  of  maleable  iron.  Place  the  wires  in  the  jaws  of  the  tool  and  bend  the 
end  of  the  wire  at  right  angles  with  the  fence.  Hook  on  the  splicer  and  revolve 
it,  carrying  the  end  of  the  wire  around  with  it.  Reverse  the  tool  and  repeat  the 
operation.  Given  for  three  six-month  subscriptions  at  twenty-five  cents,  or 
se  t  with  The  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for  seventy- five  cents. 


Miller's  Falls  Glass  Cutter.   No.  13. 

This  is  a  tool  needed  in  every  home,  and  we  are  glad  to  offer  one  made  bv  a  reliable  firm. 
Sent,  postpaid,  free  for  two  three  aionth  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents 
each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  60  cents. 


LA  UGH  I NGGA  MERA .  No.  2 


THE  INGERSOLL  DOLLAR  WATCH- 


Now  household  words,  ;i, 0OO,000  Sold  in 
two  years  under  an  absolute  guarantee  printed 
below  has  made  them  »o.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  a  good  watch  for  a  dollar  is  possible. 
The  sales  are  now  over  3,0OU  p«*r  day.  You 
want  one— either  for  yourself,  your  Boy  or  your 
"Bike."  As  good  as  any  Watch  made  for  ordi. 
nary  every-day  use.  Keeps  Accurate  Time. 
(Guaranteed  for  one  year.)  Has  lever 
escapement,  quick  t^ain  ;  second  hind;  good 
nickel  case;  Keyless  Wind  and  Set;  18  size.  Buy 
this  Watch  to  use  and  a  $50  00  one  for  show  Sent 
postpaid  for  only  four  subscribers  to  The  Podl 
try  Keeper  at  50  cents  each. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

A  Pocket  Compass. 

We  offt-r  a  very  nice 
pocket  compass  made  by  a 
reliable  film  and  a  very 
creditable  arrangement  in- 
deed Who  has  not  often 
fe  t  the  nei-d  of  just  such  a 
useful  article  which  we  send 
postpaid,  free  for  two  6- 
month  subscribers  to  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  The 
Poultry  Keeper, one  year, 
seventy-five  cents. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS,  Nol. 


This  is  one  of  our  great  popular  premiums, 
and  is  it  any  wonder?  At  set  of  rubber  stamps, 
mounted  on  neat  moulding  with  a  self-inking 
stamp  pad  in  neat  box  with  lithographed  label. 
These  figures  are  most  grotesque  and  laughable, 
and  with  the  outfit  they  may  be  printed  in  all 
sorts  of  amusing  attitudes  and  situations.  The 
most  at'ractive  amusement  children  have  found 
for  years.  This  popular  set  has  been  soM  •>=  high 
as  Si  00.  Given  for  two  3  month  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


ELECTROMAGNETIC  MACHINE. 


This  Machine  is  intended  for  med- 
ical use  at  home  and  as  a  curative 
agent  for  the  treatment  of  nervous, 
muscular  and  other  ailments  it  has 
been  used  with  very  beneficial  results. 
It  gives  a  direct,  mot  alternating)  cur- 
r<  nt,  large  in  volume  but  pleasant  to 
take:  no  shock  nor  ir  itation ;  its 
patent  switch  adjusts  current  to  the 
weakest  child  or  strongest  man.  Val- 
uable treal  ise  by  Dr.  Cutten,  its  in- 
ventor, giving  exact  instructions  for 
self-treatment,  with  each.  We  now 
place  nature's  greatest. curative  agent, 
Electricity,  wil  bin  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  sufferer.  This  is  a  combined 
Dynamo  and  Motor  and  the  most  in- 
teresting and  insiructive  recent  pro- 
duct of  electrical  science.  Every 
student  and  ingenious  boy  should 
have  it.  Will  also  produce  no  end  of 
fun.  Postpaid  for  onlv  5  subscribers 
to  The  PoULTRYKEiiPEBatoOc.each. 


Your  friends  grotesquely  photographed :  itout 
people  look  thin;  thin  people  look  stout.  For 
years  the  funniest  attractions  in  every  museum  the 
world  over  have  been  the  Convex  Jlirrors.  Every- 
body has  found  amusement  in  contemi  latlng  his 
own  personality  in  a  long  drawn  out  cr  a  short 
and  fat  aspect. 

The  Laughing  Camera  furnishes  all  this  amuse- 
ment and  more  I  By  getting  a  focus  on  a  passing 
pedestrian,  horses,  wagons,  cars,  etc.,  the  most 
jrrt'tesquo  and  ludicrous  pictures  are  witnessed. 
The  passer-by  takes  on  the  swine  and  stride  of  a 
Daddy  Long  Legs;  Horses  look  like  Giraffes  ;  and 
altogether  there  Is  more  genuine  hearty  fun 
crowded  into  the  four  cubic  inches  of  this  little 
Instrument  than  theatres  could  show  In  centuries. 
AH  srow  fat  from  lauehter 

Sent,  postpaid,  free  for  only  two6-raonth 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  three 
month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  shown  In  the  ao» 
companying  illustration  has  two  blades,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  English 
cast-steel.  The  handle  is  of  tortoise-shell,  entirely 
surrounded  upon  each  end  with  bolsters  of  German 
silver,  thus  affording  unusual  protection  and  in- 
suring extra  durability.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
knife,  Well  made,  substantial,  and  fully  guaran- 
teed for  quality  and  durability. '.  It  Is  in  every 
re>Dect.  a  thoroughly  good,  strong  and  reliable 
knife. 

Pra1  for  only  three  3-nnnth  subscribers 
at  15  cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  70  cents. 


Bound  Volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper. 


If  you  want  a  poultry  raiser's  library  for 
a  small  sum  you  cannot  do  better  than  have 
the  bound  volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper 
of  which  ihe  above  is  an  illustration.  They 
are  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  clotb, 
with  gold  stamp  or  finish,  making  an  orna- 
ment for  any  table.  Volumes  1  to  8  can  be  had 
postpaid  for  75  cents  each,  or  any  one  free 
for  only  three  subscribers  at  50  cents  each, 
or  six  6-month  subsci  ibers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  $1.00.  Volumes  9  to  13  are 
larger  pages  and  any  volume  sent,  postpaid, 
for  $1.00,  or  free  for  four  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each, or  eight  6-month  subscribers  at 25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one 

voar  fil.25. 


Stencil  Plate  to  Mark  Clothing. 

Very  useful  if  you  are  eoing  to  be  away, 
or  at  school,  and  in  many  other  ways 
where  it  is  necessary  to  know  your  own 
clothes.  A  brass  plate  with  your  nane, 
also  indelible  ink  and  brush,  postpaid,  free 
for  three  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each 


Our    Premium  Page 


Our  1S99  Free  Seed  Distribution 
consists  of  the  following  new,  rare  and 
valuable  varieties  of  seeds.  Illustrated 
also  on  this  page. 

ONE  PACKET  OF  THE  GREAT 
PKE-HISTOKIC  CORN,  discovered 
after  lying  buried  about  3,000  years. 
We  will  forfeit  $10.00  if  when  you  re- 
ceive the  seed,  while  the  crop  is  grow- 
ing or  after  it  has  matured,  you  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is  just  what  we 
claim. 

ONE  PACKET  NEW  4th  OF 
JUXY  OATS.  The  earliest  oats  in  ex- 
istence. Plump  white  grains.  Heavy 
yielder.  Every  farmer  should  get 
these  oats. 

ONE  PACKET  TUE  GREAT 
KCTTAWA  DWARF  TREE  TO- 
MATO. The  greatest  novelty  of  the 
season.  Holds  Its  fruit  up  off  of  the 
ound  like  in  illustration.  Early,  pro- 
active, extra  long  keeper,  solid, 
smooth,  bright  red. 

ONE  PACKET  CWT.  CAB- 
BAGE. A  real  Giant  in  Cabbage.  The 
largest  variety  In  existence.  A  few 
heads  make  a  barrel  of  kraut. 

ONE  PACKET  IMPROVED 
BANANA  MUSK  MELON.  This 
true  genuine  seed  grows  most  delicious 
melons.  The  flavor  equals  that  of 
Bartlett  Pears. 

ONE  PACKET  THANKSGIV- 
ING PUMPKIN.  The  best  pie  pump- 
kin. Grows  large;  very  thick  meat,  al- 
most solid. 

FIVE  PACKETS  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS.  Our  selections.  We  will 
send  you  varieties  that  bloom  all  sum- 
mer, and  give  you  much  pleasure. 

All  free.  Don'tthink  weehargeyou 
for  above  seeds.  They  are  all  free.  If  you 
would  buy  as  many  new  and  novel  vari- 
eties of  seeds  from  any  Seedsman  the 
price  would  be  very  high.  We  make 
this  distribution  as  a  feature  of  our  Pub- 
lishing business,  to  encourage  farmers 
and  gardeners  to  keep  up-to-date  in 
their  crops,  and  thus  there  will  be  more 
demand  for  our  paper.  For  subscrip- 
tion price  of  Up-to-Date  Farming  and 
Gardening,  see  below. 


mm 
stop 


prepaid 

with  "  Up-to-Date  Farming  and  Gardening,"  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  (send  for  free  sample  copy  to  them),  and  '  The  Poultry 
Keeper,"  both  one  year  for  only  75  cents,  or  we  will  give  '-Up- 
to-Date  Farming  and  Gardening  "  and  the  seeds  free  for  a  club 
of  3  subscribers  to  the  '  Poultry  Keeper"  at  50  cents  each. 
Think  of  this  and  tell  your  neighbors.     A  'dress 

Tlie.Poultry  Keepei  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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The   Poultry  Keeper. 


February  m.  1899 


POULTRY^?, 


at  CUT  PRICES. 

_  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Eng.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 

E.R.  CIBBS.  BREEDER  and 

dealer   in    Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs. 
Lop-eared    Himalayas',  Belgian 
Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits-  Sendstamp  for  circular.    Norvvalk,  Ohio. 

2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  mv  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  luTZ^ZV^^ 

Send So  for  lUu.tnud  catalogue.  FOR  SALE 
CHAS. GAMMERDINGER,  Box  04,Culumbus,O. 

Brabason's  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beauty.    Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  ^4 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c    J.  R.  BRABAZON.Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 


A 


VALUABLE  BOOK 

ON  POULTRY  FOR  1899  FREE. 

"thine  entirely  new  ;  the  largest  out;  worth 
$25.  to  anyone.  Tel  Is  all  you  may  want  to  know 
about  poultry.  How  to  build  poultry  houses  and 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY"  Uh  poultry.  Send  15c  for 
postage  and  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr. 
mailing.        uox  14S       JFreeport,  111. 


THE  NEW  LA  CROSSE  INCU- 
BATOR. A  Perfect  Hatcher. 
Every  machine  guaranteed. 
Hundreds  in  successful  op- 
eration. Large  1899  cata- 
logue sent  free. 
LA  CROSS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Dept.  9,  La  Cross,  Wis. 
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Incubators. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Slue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our  1898  CATALOCUE 

tells  you  all  about  the 
A/ORLD'SCREATEST  IN- 
CUBATORS and  BROOD- 
ERS. Send  for  one.  All 
Machines  Warranted. 


Prairie  SLaLe 
4         locaboLor  Co.. 

1      HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


It  "ill  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy,  n 

ivill  make  young  pullets  lay  early.    Worth  its  weigh' 

In  gold  for  moulting  bens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  Ii 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated,  in  quantity 
eostsonlv  a  tenth  of  n  cent  a  day.  No  other  kind  like  it; 


Therefore  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  shendan's  I'owdrr.  <  >t  heru  ise,  your  profit 
tins  tall  and  winter  will  he  lost  when  tin-  price  forec^B 
is  very  high.  Itassurcs  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  tvi-il  dcaleis  or  by  mail 

0  r  you  can't  jret  It  send  to  as*  Ask  tir>t 

)ne  park.  ii-r>ets.  rive  $1.    Large  2-1  b.  can  SI. 20,   Six  cans 

lixp,  pald.SS.  Sample  of  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free 

L  S,  JOHNSON  A:  CO.. 22  Custom  House  St.,  Buaton.  Moot* 


BIG  MONEY  IN  EGGS 

if  you  ran  only  get  enough  of  them  at  the  lowest  cost.    GREEN  CUT  BONE 

solves  the  problem,  II  double*  the  cga  product.  It  makes  hens  lay  in  the  dead  of 
winter  when  eggs  are  worth  money.  It  Keeps  the  hen  laving.  It  makes  chicks  grow 
fast  and  mature  early,  and  makes  early  layers  of  the  pullets. 

Mann  s  New  Bone  Cutters 

prepare  bone  in  the  best  way.  Cut  taut,  run  cu»y,  last  lone.  Mann's  Clover 
Cutters,  Cranlte  Crystal  Critaml  Swinging  Feed  Trays  are  all  neces- 

-iit-v  to  highest  s  < (.'ash  nr  installments.     Illustrated  catalogue  gent  Free. 

I*.  "W.  MANW  OO-,  Uox  5?  MILFORD,  MA.SS. 

SAVE  $8  ON  A  HARNESS! 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  and 
carriages  in  the  tcorld  selling  to  the 
eo  nsumer  eocclu&i  rtdy. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS,  DEALERS  OR  MIDDLEMEN. 

We  sell  you  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices  and  save  you  all 
additional  expense.  "We  ship  anywhere  tor  examination.  \\  e  guarantee 
and  warrant  everything. 

This  Elegant  Team  and  Farm  Harness  for  $19.50 

Many  customers  who  have  bought  it  report  that  they  have  saved  from  *K 
to  $10  in  buying  this  harness  from  us.  tor  full  description  of  this  and  00 
other  styles  of  harness  and  126  styles  of  vehicles  see  our  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.    Your  name  on  a  postal  card  will  get  it. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 


"Everything  for  the  I'ot'etry  Yard." 


DO  YOU  WANT 

A-   Sud'essfut  Business  Invttbator  or  Mtroofler  ? 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

are  high  grade,  moderate  priced  machines,  built  upon  honor 
and  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee.    Do  you  want 

POUL  TRY  SUPPLIES  ? 

We  are  headquarters.  Most  complete  stock.  Lowest  prices. 
Pare  Bred  Poultry  and  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  4c. 
in  stamps  for  Nisslv's  1899  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalogue  of 
"Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yn id,"  nearly  100  pages,  finely 
illustrated;  tells  all  about  Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  our  stock, 
supplies,  etc.,  and  gives  valuable  information  on  the  care  of  poultry. 
It  will  pay  you  to  have  it.  Established  15  years. 


Geo.  J.  Nissly,  16  Adrian  St.,  Saline  Mich. 


-\ 


I  Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

with  the  simple,  perfect,  self-regulating  % 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator! 


s 


Thousands  in  successful  operation 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at 
hatcher  made.E—  less  cost,  than  any  other  hatcher.  |*enoF.»j 

The  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raisingpoultry  on  a  small  scale  ever, 
invented.  A  perfect  hatcher — automatic,  self-regulating,thorough 
ly  constructed,  fully  guaranteed.   50  egg  capacity.   Catalogs  free. 
Patentee  and 


9  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  SoSi  114-122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 1 

5——————— —————— ——————— i 


Does  20  tf  ens  Work 

The  ordinary  size  Victor  Incubator  hatches  as  many  chickens  as  'JOhens  could  hatch, 
and  does  it  when  hens  can't  be  induced  to  set.  A  Victor  Incubator  is  Hie  greatest 
profit  briugerthat  the  poullryrnan  or  larmer  can  employ.  It  represents  the  highest 
step  in  artificial  hatching.  Being  scientifically  perfect  in 
its  operation— positively  regulates  itself— 

VICTOR  Incubator 


(is  moderately  priced.  It  is  most  economical  to  buy  and  to  operate  most  profit 
able  in  t  lie  results  it  attains.    A  written  guarantee  mies  with  everv  Victor  In 
oubator  thpt  it  ivill  do  e\ ervi  hue;  claimed  for  it— or  money  refunded,    Catalog  Sc..  circular  Iree 
C SO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III.,  U.  S.  A.      F.tnbll.hid  isc.r. 


The 
Improved 


tVANS  VEGETABLE  ROOT  CUTTER5 


Hens  consume  large  quantities  of  grass  and  other  green  food 
when  tjiey  can  get  it.    They  can't  get  it  in  the  winter  when 
every  green  thing  is  frozen  up.    Our  Vegetable  and  Rout 
Cutter  supplies  these  deficiencies.  It  cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
and  vegetables — beets,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
etc.  into  line  pieces  like  angle  worms.  All  fowls,  big  and  little,  eat  them 
easily  and  greedily  and  thrive  upon  them.   They  double  the  egg  crop 
and  make  heus  lay  in  the  middle  of  winter  when"  eggs  are  worth  the 
most  in'  ney.    Feeding  roots  thus  prepared  saves  505*  of  the  grain  feed. 
They  turn  easy,  cut  fast  anil  last  indefinitely.    One  will  pay  for  itself 
''  quickly  in  the  increase  of  eggs  it  will  produce.    Made  in  four  sizes 
v  1  rUXy  £1  and  up     Leading  poultrymeu  and  editors  endorse  it. 
j  Circulars  free.  gvANS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Dept.  E.  Ypsilanti,  Micb 


A  REMEDY  FOR  HAWKS, 

Virginia  Beztess,  Cadger,  Term. 

In  the  October  nutnher  of  The  Porr.TRY 
Keeper,  on  the  last  page,  in  "Inquiries,"  a 
remedy  for  hawks  is  asked  by  Y.  T.  R.  G.  I 
will  Kive  him  my  remedy:  Mix  strychnine 
with  syrup  of  honey  till  a  paste  is  formed  that 
will  not  run.  Then  take  each  chicken  (small 
mes  preferred),  raise  the  down  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  put  one  or  two  drops  of  the 
mixture  rjext  to  the  skin.  Cover  it  with  down 
or  feathers  so  that  the  other  chickens  can  not 
get  it.  Let  them  go,  and  one  chicken  is 
rnough  for  one  hawk. 


A  BREEDER'S  ARRANGEMENTS. 

C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 

Probably  the  readers  of  the  "Poultry 
"Keeper"  are  wondering'  what  has  be- 
come of  Hartman.  He  must  have 
busted  in  the  poultry  business.  We 
used  to  see  a  letter  occasionally  from 
him,  but  for  a  long  time  we  have  failed 
to  see  any.  Well,  it  is  true  that  my 
otters  have  been  few,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  have  busted  or  quit 
the  breeding  of  good  old  Plymouth 
Recks.  No.  indeed,  I  still  have  them 
In  the  three  varieties — barred,  buff  and 
white,  and  I  will  have  them  as  long  as 
I  have  a  place  to  keep  them.  I  believe 
my  last  writing  to  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  stated  that  I  was  about  to  en- 
large my  plant.  This  I  now  have  com- 
pleted. My  building,  which  is  used  to 
accommodate  my  fowls,  hares,  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs,  is  16  feet  wide,  150  feet 
long,  and  30  feet  high — in  two  stories. 
I  think  the  building  is  comfortably  ar- 
ranged both  for  myself  and  my  stock. 
A  3-foot  alley  runs  through  the  centre 
if  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and 
45  feet  of  it  is  partitioned  off  in  pens 
on  either  side  of  the  alley  6  1-2  by  9 
feet.  These  pens  are  used  for  winter 
quarters  and  breeding  pens  for  my 
fowls,  with  a  yard  run  out  from  each 
pen,  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation 
as  pastures  for  the  fowls.  A  pen  on 
one  side  of  the  alley  50  feet  long  and 
6  1-2  feet  wide,  is  arranged  with 
stationary  brooder  coops  on  platforms 
high  enough  to  admit  my  rat  traps  (a 
pair  of  black  and  tan  terriers).  There 
are  six  doors  and  six  windows  in  this 
pen,  which  are  opened  in  the  summer 
season.  This  makes  almost  an  open 
shed,  and  in  bad  weather  the  chicks 
can  be  in  a  dry  and  comfortable  place. 
This  pen  has  a  ground  floor  filled  about 
four  inches  higher  than  the  outside 
with  sand.  With  the  use  of  a  fine  rake 
the  droppings  are  taken  out  of  the  sand 
once  a  week.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  alley  I  have  hutches  3x5  feet  on  a 
board  floor  to  accommodate  my  hares, 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  A  pen  or  loft 
25x6  1-2  feet  is  for  the  pigeons.  I  make 
no  effort  to  sell  the  pigeons  and  only 
have  them  for  my  pleasure,  although 
I  breed  the  Blue  Homer  true.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  alley  from  this  loft 
is  my  workshop  and  stove  to  do  neces- 
sary cooking  for  the  stock.  The  re- 
maining 30  feet  of  building  is  filled  up 
with  granary  feed  room,  and  a  place 
for  putting  away  fuel,  etc.,  while  over 
the  head  of  this  30  feet  is  a  loft  for 


storing  away  feed.  This  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  good  idea  of  my  build- 
ing, but  I  would  rather  have  you  see 
it  and  my  stock,  because  I  think  there 
is  nothing  nicer  to  look  at  than  a  fine 
flock  of  small  stock,  and  there  is  money 
in  it  if  you  are  willing  to  help  them  get 
it  out. 


PEDIGREED  BREEDING. 

W.  M.  Lloyd,  Tuckahoe.  X.  Y. 
"  Farm  Poultry,"  of  Decemher  the  1st.  has 
a  very  interesting  article  on  pedigreed  breed- 
ing. I  may  ditl'er  with  Mr.  Silberstien  and 
ask  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  pedigree  ?  I 
suppose  color,  shape,  weight  and  vigor  in 
selecting  breeders  to  be  essential. but  thorough 
breeding,  and  above  all.  eggs  are  the  main 
point  to  be  obtained.  Let  me  select  50  birds 
whose  pedigree  is  undoubted  and  50  birds  of 
equal  vigor,  shape,  color  and  thoroughness 
whose  pedigree  is  unknown,  from  which  to 
select  50  breeders  for  nest  season,  among  the 
50  without  pedigree  record,  and  30  birds  in 
every  respect  the  equal  of  those  pedigreed 
who  are  the  superior  by  10  to  17  eggs  in  a 
year's  record.  Will  I  throw  these  birds  aside 
and  choose  the  pedigreed  birds?  Surely  not- 
If  these  birds  were  tainted  in  any  way  by  a 


Brooder  House  for  a  Hundred  Chicks. 


cross  the  comparison  must  cease  and  the  pure 
birds  accepted,  but  of  equal  purity.  Tne  best 
layers  would  be  my  breeders  regardless  of 
pedigree. 

He  says  it  does  not  need  a  prophet  to  fore- 
tell the  day  when  buyers  will  insist  upon  a 
certificate  of  pedigree  (and  quaintlyputs  it)  or 
other  information  of  similar  import.  I  wish 
every  buyer  buying  eggs  would  insist  on 
knowing  the  average  of  eggs  laid  by  the  sel- 
ler's breeding  stock.  If  I  were  buying  from 
Leghorn  stock  of  a  breeder,  and  he  informed 
me  his  breeders  averaged  190  eggs  as  pullets, 
but  had  no  pedigree,  and  if  I  wanted  birds 
with  a  pedigree  he  has  100.  but  their  average 
was  170.  don't  you  think  I  would  know  when 
I  was  at  190  every  time,  provided  all  other 
things  were  equal?  But.  says  Mr.  S..  I  have. 
No.  61  with  a  record  of  225  eggs.  I  wish  she 
may  record  250.  Would  she  not  have  laid 
these  eggs  without  a  pedigree  ?  Her  mother 
was  selected  because  of  her  egg  record,  and 
would  have  been  chosen  if  she  had  no  pedi- 
gree. 

Let  me  bring  my  flock  up  to  200  eggs  aver- 
age, if  I  can,  and  I  will  cast  pedigree  to  the 
winds  and  select  my  best  layers  for  my  sea- 
son's breeders,  but  I  must  know  which  were 
my  best  layers.  It  may  be  there  are  men  so 
familiar  with  cause  and  effect  that  they  can 
pick  out  each  hen's  chick  by  a  resemblance 
to  their  dam,  hut  I  never  got  there.    I  have 


heard  of  men  so  proficient  that  they  can  take 
50  eggs  and  pick  out  every  hen  that  laid  them 
and  every  hen's  eggs,  but  the  Lord  only 
made  one  Solomon  and  he  never  had  the  test 
of  selecting  the  hen  that  laid  the  egg  brought 
him.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  said,  "  Woe  is 
me,  for  I  know  not." 

How  many  poultrymen  £now  their  best 
laying  birds?  They  may  know  the  average 
of  all  the  pullets,  but  which  one  laid  the  first 
egg  and  how  many  each  pullet  laid  they 
cannot  tell. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  three  years 
on  nest  boxes,  and  think  my  box  is  about  per- 
fect, as  I  can  Tecord  every  pullet  and  every 
egg  she  Jays,  and  I  have  been  astonished  to 
find  that  from  a  flock  of  birds  whose  average 
was  172  (none  less  than  163)  that  birds  were 
hatched  that  did  not  lay  100  eggs  and  I  knew 
when  I  wanted  a  bird  to  eat  No.  31  record  got 
it  in  the  neck,  and  I  made  no  mistakes  by 
killing  my  best  bird.  If  she  had  a  pedigree 
she  would  have  gotten  it  just  the  same.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  a  bird  with  a  record  of  190, 
no  pedigree,  gets  the  preference  with  me  over 
160,  and  a  pedigree  as  long  as  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Two  years  ago  I  selected  five 
birds,  the  beauties  of  mv  flock,  with  a  Tecord 
for  eggs  of  197,  191.  189,  1S6  and  178.  The 
male  I  used  as  a  cockerel  the  year  before  with 
grand  success  and  a  getter  of  tine  pullets  with 
an  average  of  163.  I  raised  113  birds.  Sixty- 
six  of  these  were  pullets  and  only  two  reached 
187.  Eleven  reached  176  :  the  rest  averaged 
about  147,  and  two  of  these  laid  91  and  84 
eggs.  Insist  en  pedigree  if  you  will,  but  in 
selecting  50  breeders  the  birds  with  the  best 
record  are  for  me  every  time.  My  nest  boxes 
give  me  the  record  of  eggs  laid  by  every  pul- 
let, and  how  to  get  the  word  without  such  a 
system,  or  something  of  the  same  kind,  is  im- 
possible. Pedigree  is  a  grand  thins,  and  has 
had  grand  results,  and  1  hope  Mr.  S.  will 
pedigree  his  birds  up  to  the  Xo,  61  and  still 
better. 


INDIAN  GAMES  AS  CAPONS. 

Oscar  I.  Cole,  WayJand,  X.  Y. 

I  see  in  your  December  number  that 
you  advise  poultrymen  to  raise  capons. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  selling  all  my 
ducks  and  Leghorns  and  keeping  noth- 
ing but  the  Cornish  Indian  Games  and 
Belgian  hares.  I  have  some  very  nice 
Games  and  am  thinking  of  raising 
about  one  thousand  next  year,  sort  out 
the  very  best  of  the  cockerels,  and 
make  capons  of  the  balance.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  full  bloods,  as  I  can  sell 
them  from  two  dollars  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars apiece,  but  in  some  cases  a  two 
dollar  or  three  dollar  cockerel  is  just  as 
good  for  a  cross  on  common  stock  as  a 
five  dollar  or  ten  dollar  cockerel.  I 
have  had  them  weigh  from  seven 
to  nine  and  a  half  pounds  at  six 
or  seven  months  of  age,  and  at  one 
and  a  half  or  two  years  old  weigh 
twelve  up  to  fourteen  pounds  each.  I 
have  hens  one  or  two  years  old  that 
weigh  from  seven  to  nine  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  a  spring  pullet  weighing 
six  and  a  fourth  pounds.  She  is  mostly 
a  triple-laced  fowl.  I  also  have  some 
hens  in  the  pen  that  I  could  sell  for 
five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars each.  I  have  all  the  orders  for 
eggs  that  I  can  furnish  each  year  at 
two  dollars  and  three  dollars  per  thir- 
teen eggs. 
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BROILERS  ON  THE  FARM. 

My  poultry  affords  me  pleasure,  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  some  things  which 
enable  me  to  add  profit  to  pleasure.  Ahout 
twenty-five  are  wintered,  having  doping  most 
of  the  year  a  small  yard.  Xoartificial  methods 
are  used,  and  only  simple  inexpensive  meant 
such  as  most  farmers  do  or  could  have.  After 
trying  several  of  the  large  varieties,  pure  bred 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  were  chosen  as  my 
favorite  in  1879.  I  have  never  made  eggs  a. 
specialty,  although  we  always  have  an  abun- 
dance of  them.  Some  are  in  demand  for 
hatching  by  others  who  want  good  stock;  the 
remainder,  except  when  prices  are  high,  we 
use  on  our  table. 

Chickens  being  my  fancy,  I  have  studied 
w  ith  growing  success  to  raise  the  largest  num- 
ber from  the  eggs  set,  and  put  them  on  the 
market  when  they  would  command  the  high- 
est price,  and  in  the  best  condition. 

All  things  considered,  pnllets  and  cockerels 
are  preferable  as  breeding  stock,  and  they 
must  be  kept  strong  and  vigorous  by  intro- 
ducing new  males  every  year  The  house 
should  have  a  warm  corner,  with  plenty  of 
glass  facing  south.  An  open-face  shed  adjoin- 
ing is  also  very  desirable.  Make  roosts  on  a 
level  and  not  more  than  thirty  inches  high. 
Clean  often;  an  accumulation  of  droppings  is 
a  most  fruitful  source  of  disease.  My  house 
has  a  partition  across  the  centre.  A  door  in 
this  is  left  open  or  closed,  as  required.  Both 
parts  have  separate  entrances.  Boosts  are  on 
one  end,  nests  in  the  other,  near  the  floor. 
Here  hens  that  are  hatching  take  their  short 
outing  in  cold  weather,  the  other  fowls  being 
shot  out.  Here  all  are  fed  when  the  weather 
conditions  keep  them  housed.  Crude  carbolic 
acid  is  kept  on  hand  and  used  occasionally  in 
the  building  with  kerosene  oil.  A  vessel  kept 
for  this  purpose  and  a  sponge  fastened  at  the 
end  of  a  stick  fifteen  inches  long  are  my  tools. 
The  sponge  is  dipped  often  and  roosts  well 
covered,  then  dip  sponge  and  by  a  swinging 
motion  spray  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. With  the  tools  in  readiness  this  disin- 
fecting process  consumes  but  little  time. 
Fowls  should  be  fed  about  all  they  want.  The 
lighter  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley  and 
wheat-bran  in  the  morning,  corn  wheat 
at  night.  In  cold  weather  they  will  bear 
more  corn.  Cracked  oyster  shells,  dust  bath, 
etc.,  are  necessities.  In  winter  give  them 
some  clover  hay.  Grain  thrown  in  this  under 
their  shed  will  give  them  needful  exercise. 
Cabbage,  beets,  turnips  are  all  relished  by 
them  and  tend  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition. My  poultry  powders  are  home  com- 
pounded and  a  sick  fowl  is  a  rare  thing. 
Nothing  is  spent  for  prepared  foods.  In  re- 
cent years  1  have  raised  an  average  of  ten 
chickens  from  each  setting  of  eggs.  All  sitting 
hens  are  shut  on  the  nests  and  taken  off 
daily.  Why?  Because  other  hens  willcrowd 
in  and  break  the  eggs;  or,  when  coming  off  at 
will,  the  hen  may  take  the  wrong  nest  when 
resuming  business,  and  thus  render  all  her 
previous  efforts  a  failure.  .Should  eggs  get 
broken  in  the  nest,  all  soiled  ones  should  be 
carefully  washed  in  warm  water  and  the  nest 
made  clean.  Eggs  all  plastered  over  with  the 
dried  contents  of  broken  eggs  cannot  hatch. 

After  my  chickens  are  hatched  good  coops 
contribute  largely  to  success  in  raising  them. 
My  coops  are  made  ofgood  tongue-aud-grooved 
pine  boards.  Bottoms  are  fitted  in,  but  not 
fastened  to  coop;  ventilation  is  given  under 
ends  of  roof.  Then,  with  front  all  (dosed  up 
in  storm  or  cold  and  at  night,  chicks  are 
warm,  dry  and  safe.  In  warm  weather  the 
front  inclosure  is  a  lattice.  These  fronts  are 
held  in  place  by  a  small  button  at  the  side. 

Such  coops,  taken  care  of  and  housed  when 
not  in  use,  will  last  many  years.  Bottoms 
are  a  decided  advantage.  Water  must  get  two 
inches  deep  before  it  will  come  into  the  coop. 
Dampness  is  injurious  to  young  chickens. 
Then  it  is  often  necessary  to  move  a  brood. 
The  bottom  cleats  serve  as  runners,  so  that  a 
coop  with  ils  family  inclosed  can  be  drawn  a 
distance  at  will,  or,  if  help  is  at  band,  carried 
any  distance  to  its  new  location.  A  very 
different  thing  this  from  catching  hen  and 
brood,  perhaps  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  carry- 
ing all  separately.  Again,  as  a  matter  of 
cleanliness  in  a  poultry  yard,  a  bottom  coop  is 
indispensable. 

Young  chickens  enjoy  a  little  of  dry  leaves 
in  coops,  so  a  quantity  is  stored  in  fall  for  use 
during  the  year.  When  these  become  soiled, 
coop  is  lifted  off  bottom  turned  over,  a  largo 
basket  into  which  leaves  will  all  drop,  re- 
vealing a  clean,  dry  bottom.  When  all  coops 
are  thuscleaned  basket  isempticd  in  barnyard 
or  garden. 

In  May  and  .Tunc  of  last  year  wc  had  a  long 
wet  spell,  with  some  very  heavy  rainfalls. 
These  proved  disastrous  in  many  poultry 
vanls. 


The  common  question  when  neighbors  met 
was,  "How  many  chickens  did  you  lose?" 
Some  lost  whole  broods,  and  all  reported  seri- 
ous losses.  How  many  did  I  lose  ?  Not  one. 
The  good  coops  with  bottoms  saved  them. 

Another  point  learned  is  that  chickens  do 
better. without  the  mother  hens  with  them 
after  they  are  five  or  six  weeks  old.  Coops 
are  more  easily  kept  clean,  (.'hicks  go  in  the 
coop  for  warmth,  and  they  will  nestle  down 
in  their  dry  leaf  bed,  contented  and  happy. 
Then,  too,  in  case  of  a  sudden  rain,  the  old 
lieu  may  run  and  sit  down  in  the  worst  place 
possible,  avoiding  the  coop,  while  with  no- 
mother  hen  to  influence,  the  whole  brood  will 
run  straight  for  their  coop. 

After  many  years  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  vermin,  an  absolute  preventive  has 
been  found  in  insect  powder.  This  raising 
lice  with  chickens  is  expensive,  and  to  have 
none  on  chicks,  none  on  fowls,  none  in  the 
henhouse,  is  a  restful  luxury,  indeed. 

My  feed  for  first  two  or  three  weeks  is  bread 
and  oatmea1,  wheat,  Indian  or  buckwheat 
cakes  left  from  break  fist  ("we  mak^  it  :  pemt 
to  have  some  left)  and  cut  up  fine. afford  them 
a  real  feast;  after  this  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  arc  used.  Oats  is  an  excellent  feed 
for  poultry  at  any  stage.  A  good  mixture  is 
the  following:  Oats,  2%  bnshels;  corn,  V/2 
bushels;  wheat,  1  bushel;  ground,  but  not 
fine.  For  young  chicks,  cook  it;  later,  scald 
with  boiling  water.  Feed  this  once  or  twice 
a  day.  Of  all  feed  give  all  they  will  eat,  but 
no  more. 

Handled  thus,  we  usually  have  chicks 
dressing  154  pounds  at  ten  weeks  old,  2 
pounds  at  three  months  and  2}4  pounds  at 
four  months.  All  my  grains  are  purchased, 
hence  I  can  tell  just  how  my  poultry  account 
stands. 

As  in  other  things,  so  here,  success  is  won 
by  diligent  painstaking.  The  cry  ''It  don't 
pay"  comes  from  those  who  fail  to  do  well 
their  part.  Boor  stock,  poor  house,  poor  nests, 
poor  coops,  poor  ieed,  poor  care,  mean  poor  re- 
sults.— II.  1'.  Craig,  in  Practical  Farmer. 


HOW  LITTLE  SOME  KNOW. 

A  thousand  hens,  on  the  colony  plan,  is 
w  hat  is  proposed  by  a  Teader  in  Ohio,  who 
gives  us  some  hard  questions  to  answer.  We 
do  not  give  his  name  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  we  wish  to  do  some  "  plain  talking,"  not 
because  we  wish  to  offend  him  but  for  the 
reason  that  we  point  our  remarks  to  all  other 
readers  w  ho  venture  beyond  their  depth.  Ho 
says: 

What  is  the  best  colony  plan  for  an  egg 
farm?  How  many  acres  do  I  need  to  fence 
off  to  keep  from  500  to  1,000  laying  hens  ? 

What  breed  do  you  recommend  for  winter 
layers,  as  eggs  are  cheap  here  in  summer? 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  make  good  broil- 
ers ;  would  you  recommend  them  for  winter 
layers  ? 

Would  it  not  pay  to  have  pnllets  to  begin 
to  lay  early  in  the  fall  and  sell  them  in  the 
spring  or  just  before  moulting? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  success? 

I  am  a  machinist  and  had  to  leave  the  shop. 
I  am  troubled  with  dyspepsia  and  could  not 
stand  the  shop  on  account  of  the  poor  health, 
but  yet  I  am  strong  euough  for  poultry  husi- 
ness.  I  am  a  poor  man  and  have  a  little 
money  with  which  to  start.  The  land  is  paid 
for  and  I  want  to  make  an  honest  living.  I 
have  no  one  to  help  me,  so  knowing  that  you 
knew  all  about  poultry  business  I  will  be 
very  thankful  for  any  information  you  would 
be  kind  and  good  enough  to  give  mc. 

Our  correspondent  says  he  is  a  machinist, 
is  in  poor  health,  but  "  strong  enough  for  the 
poultry  business"  (he  wishes  to  keep  1,000 
hens),  which  means  harder  work  than  he 
supposes. 

"  What  is  the  best  way  to  success?"  he 
asks.  Well,  that  is  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  find  out  for  nearly  50  years.  Audit  we 
knew,  how  could  we  impart  the  knowledge  to 
him  on  paper?  "Which  is  the  best  way  to 
make  a  macLine?"  Such  a  question  could 
not  be  answered  on  paper  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  novice.  We  would  have  to  work  at 
the  trade  and  learn.  We  doubt  if  there  is  a 
bona  fide  paying  farm,  with  1,000  hens,  in 
this  country.  Then  are  many  writers  who 
can  state  how  such  a  farm  should  be  conducted, 
but  where  are  the  1,000  hens.  How,  then, 
can  our  inexperienced  friend  expect  to  suc- 


ceed when  he  is  compelled  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  the  above. 

But  let  us  examine  the  questions  asked  and 
try  10  assist  the  reader.  To  give  all  thede- 
tails  requires  a  large  work,  and  even  then  it 
might  not  be  a  satisfactory  reply. 

'"What  is  the  best  colony  plan?''  We 
know  of  none  in  existence.  It  requires  about 
an  acre  for  100  hens,  and  if  50  hens  could  be 
given  an  acre  it  would  be  better.  Fifty  hens 
kept  in  a  house  10x20  feet,  with  the  acre  di- 
vided so  as  to  grow  green  food  on  one  half 
while  the  fow  ls  occupy  theother  half,  chang- 
ing them  every  time  the  green  food  is  high 
enough  to  eat,  is  one  method,  but  it  takes 
money,  and  it  may  not  be  the  best  plan,  as  all 
depends  on  bow  much  money  one  can  put 
into  such  a  business. 

It  is  true  there  are  some  who  keep  100  hens 
in  a  continuous  house,  divided  into  apart- 
ments, but  when  disease  gets  into  such  a 
house  it  (deans  0111  the  Hock. 

'"  What  hrceds  to  use,  as  eggs  are  cheap  in 
summers,"  he  asks,  and  he  asks  if  we  recom- 
mend Plymouth  Bocks.  We  do  recommend 
them  as  they  are  hardy,  the  best  layers  being 
according  to  bow  one  feeds  or  manages.  Kggs 
are  cheap  in  summer,  but  on  some  farms  they 
cost  nothing  at  that  season.  If  we  kept  1,000 
hens  we  would  expect  to  make  more  real 
profit  on  cheap  eggs  in  summer  than  on  high 
ones  in  winter,  because  we  would  hardly  fail 
to  get  eggs  in  summer  and  we  might  not  get 
one  in  winter.  But  the  feed  bill  will  be 
heavier  in  winter. 

As  to  the  pnllets  beginning  to  lay  early  in 
the  fall  it  is  an  excellent  plan— if  they  will 
do  so.  Hut  it  will  be  a  wise  man  who  can 
hatch  500  or  1,000  pullets  (or  even  100)  and 
have  all  of  them  (or  even  one-hall')  begin  in 
the  fall,  and  keep  it  up  during  the  winter. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discourage  any 
reader.  We  believe  there  is  more  money  in 
poultry  in  proportion  to  capital  required  than 
in  any  other  pursuit  on  the  farm,  but  it  takes 
money  and  experience  to  do  a  large  business. 
One  must  know  the  breeds,  understand  .some- 
thing of  diseases,  observe  the  individuals  of  a 
flock,  and  know  how  to  avoid  having  the 
flock  swept  away  by  disease,  lice,  overfeed- 
ing and  other  unforseen  difficulties.  Our 
sympathy  is  always  with  the  poor  man  w  ho 
wishes  to  work  for  himself,  but  our  duty  is 
also  to  guard  his  interests  and  not  to  induce 
him  to  lose  what  may  have  cost  him  years  of 
time  to  save. 

THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

Our  enormous  wheat  crop,  which  is  extolled 
in  every  journal  in  the  country,  and  w  hich 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  wor  d,  is  equaled 
by  the  value  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced 
in  the  United  States,  the  eggs  and  poultry 
finding  home  markets-  At  sixty  cents  a 
bushel  the  total  value  of  our  w  heat  crop  is 
about  |300,000,000  a  year.  The  census  in 
1880  (seventeen  years  ago)  showed  the  value 
of  poultry  and  eggs  to  be  $200,000,000,  and 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  census  enumerators 
were  able  to  get  the  full  number  or  value- 
To-day  it  is  known  that  the  poultry  industry 
is  at  least  one-third  larger  than  in  lssu,  and 
that  the  value  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  pro- 
duced in  this  country  is  fully  $300,000,000, 
which  places  it  on  a  par  with  many  other 
leading  industries. 

TAKE  NO  RISKS. 

When  considering  the  possibilities  of  loss 
from  any  source,  always  give  yourself  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  doubt.  Thai  is.  il  there  is 
something  to  be  done  to  the  poultry  house  for 
t  he  com  fort  of  the  fowls,  and  which  you  may 
suppose  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  bet 
ter  plan  is  to  do  it  and  to  take  no  risks.  Jf 
you  desire  to  add  more  hens  to  your  Hock, 
and  know  nothing  of  their  breeding  or  free- 
dom from  disease,  be  governed  by  the  doubt, 
and  do  not  buy  them  unknowingly,  as  yon 
may  destroy  your  entire  Hock  by  a  single 
mistake  1 1  uiulrcds  of  poultrvmen  fail  be- 
cause of  overlooking  the  apparently  unim- 
portant details,  which  are  the  key  to  success. 
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Hobbies  do  not  nsoally  imply  profit,  and  are 
generally  pursued  for  pleasure,  even  at  con- 
siderable expense,  which  is  well  enough  and 
all  right,  where  they  can  be  afforded,  and 
doubtless  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived  from 
them  are  often  worth  the  cost,  thus  making 
the  account  come  out  square,  for  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
harmonious  and  perfect  development,  and 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  life.  Bat  with  business  the  case  is 
different,  because  it  represents  our  livelihood, 
and  while  it  should  afford  some  pleasure  it  is 
supposed  to  be  conducted  mainly  for  pro  fit. and 
if  none  becomes.at  once  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
the  business  may  very  properly  be  continued 
for  a  time,  if  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
makiug  money  later  on.  Few  persons,  how- 
ever, profess  or  even  pretend  to  prosocute 
business  exclusively  for  pleasure,  regardless 
of  profit,  and  if  the  unvarnished  truth  could 
be  ascertained,  we  don't  believe  that  with  the 
present  innumerable  ways  and  means  of 
physical  and  mental  recreation,  such  an  in- 
stance exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth  unless 
possihly  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic. 

Everybody,  whether  rich  or  poor,  prince  or 
pauper,  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  re- 
quires more  or  less  employment  of  some  kind, 
to  keep  both  body  and  mind  in  proper  trim 
and  working  order,  but  whoever,  nowadays, 
if  in  ordinary  circumstances,  permanently 
continues  a  business  at  an  absolute  loss,  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  do, 
cannot  have  a  level  head,  because  there  is 
abundant  employment  which  pays  at  least 
some  return  for  tte  lahor  bestowed.  Pleasure 
and  profit  usually  go  together,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  tormer  is  a  natural  result  of  the  latter,  al- 
though a  profitable  business  may  be  unpleas- 
ant, and  continued  only  because  it  is  profit- 
able, but,  as  above  intimated,  business  sltould 
be  congenial  to  the  taste,  and  most  certainly 
should  not  be  repugnant  to  it  if  the  highest  de- 
gree of  success  is  desired,  for  we  cannot  faith- 
t'u 1 1  y  prosecute  any  business  which  we  dis- 
like. . 

This  . principle,  altliongh  self-evident,  has 
not  always'been  regarded  when  selecting  em- 
ployment, lor  even  accepted  as  true,  but  in 
these  enlightened  days  it  is  recognized  by 
our  most  advanced  thinkers  as  among  the 
most  important  points  to  be  considered  when 
choosing  an  occupation,  and  especially  a  per- 
manent one.  And  why  not?  Indeed,  how 
can  it  possibly  be  otherwise?  As  we  said  iu 
our  last  letter,  '"contentment  constitutes  the 
most  of  happiness,"  but  who  can  be  content 
with  discontent  or  happy  with  continnal  uu- 
bappiness. 

Ln  youth  the  world  is  before  us,  and  al- 
though we  may  not  ahvavs at  first  find  business 
openings  to  suit  us,  yet  we  are  not  then  so  ab- 
solutely compelled  to  accept  permanently  what 
we  do  not  like,  as  in  later  years,  for  if  thrown 
upon  our  oars  iu  middle  life,  we  may  perhaps 
consider  ourselves  lucky  in  finding  anything 
to  do,  and  be  glad  to  do  it,  whether  agreeable 
or  disagreeable.  But  in  early  life,  even  if 
temporarily  employed  in  what  does  not  pre- 
cisely suit  us,  or  even  in  what  is  actually  dis- 
tasteful to  us,  we  can  at  the  same  time  keep 
an  eye  open  for  opportunities  in  the  direction 
of  something  better,  and,  as  it  is  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turn,  the  majority  of  intelligent, 
energetic  youth  can,  by  persistent  effort, 
usually  drift  from  uncongenial  surroundings 
into  pleasanter  lines. 

The  importance  of  early  attention  to  this  is 
obvious,  and  becomes  still  more  so,  as  we  en- 
counter the  numerous  instances  of  business 
attempted  later  iu  life,  and  notice  the  fre- 
quent— not  to  say  usual—  unfortunate  re- 
sults. Successful  undertakings  of  this  char- 
acter are  the  rare  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  disenss  the 
whys  and  wherefores,  or  to  suggest  the  its" 
or"ands."  The  fact  alone  is  sufficient,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  failure  of 
nine  such  attempts  in  advanced  or  even  in 
middle  lite,  would  probably  cause  the  failure 
of  the  tenth. 

Statistics  show  that  but  comparatively  few 
who  start  in  husiness  for  themselves,  even  in 
early  life  and  with  everything  seemingly  in 
their  favor,  make  a  decided  success,  and  we 
can  see  nothing  in  the  signs  of  the  times  to 
indicate  anything  different  for  the  future,  but 
the  tendencies  are  towards  monopolies  con- 
tinuing to  paralyze  and  absorb  private  enter- 
prise, and  big  fishes  continuing  to  eat  upthe 
smaller  ones.  Already  are  there  evidences 
that  some  branches  of  the  poultry  business 
are  not  to  escape  at  least  an  attack  of  this 
crushing  out  and  "  swallowing  up  "  process  at 
the  hands  of  concentrated  capital,  and  should 


this  apprehension  prove  correct,  our  earnest 
hope  forthe  downfall  of  such  schemes,  will 
be  based  first  upon  a  total  want  of  practical 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  business  on 
the  part  of  the  monopalists,  and  secondly  upon 
the  business  principle  already  named,  that 
whoever  would  prosecute  business  the  most 
successfully,  must  have,  in  addition  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  a  mark- 
ed fondness  and  liking  for  it,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  poultry  business  (thank  the  Lord) 
the  monopolists  are  not  likely  to  possess.  But 
where  a  person  does  possess  these  requisites, 
and  has  the  usual  fair  opportunity,  it  will  re- 
quire a  pretty  lively  team  to  keep  abreast  with 
him,  and  a  still  livelier  one  to  leave  him  very 
far  behind. 

Among  the  most  inviting  openings  pre- 
sented to  the  young  when  about  commencing 
their  worldly  career,  poultry  culture  stands 
conspicuous.  Assnmiug,  then,  that  our  out- 
look of  the  business  is  correct,  or  even  par- 
tially correct,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  the 
young  would-be-ponltryman,  f  irst,  to  assure 
himself  beyond  doabt,  that  the  business  is 
sufficiently  profitable  to  satisfy  his  ambition 
or  aspirations  if  conducted  in  such  manner  as 
he  proposes  to  conduct  it.  This  question  can 
best  or  at  least  soonest  be  definitely  settled, 
either  pro  or  con,  by  visiting  successful  poul- 
try farms  of  long  standing  and  by  interviews 
with  the  proprietors  where  such  are  practical 
men  who  personally  manage  the  entire  details 
of  their  business,  who  have  no  selfish  interest 
in  their  statements,  and  who  enjoy  the  respect 
and  fullest  confidence  of  their  neighbors  and 
acquaintances-  Indeed  we  can  har'dly  con- 
ceive of  a  man  so  degenerated  and  iniquitous, 
as  to  knowingly  mislead  another  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  selecting  an  occupation 
for  life.  Such  a  person  would  steal  the  cop- 
pers from  a  dead  man's  eyes,  and  then  abuse 
the  corpse  because  they  were  not  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces;  may,  more,  he  is  not  oniy 
a  remarkable  instance  of  total  depravity,  but 
he  is  also  a  living  monument  of  the  forbear- 
ance and  tender  mercy  of  the  Almighty  in  so 
long  deferring  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  and 
so  long  postponing  his  removal  to  the  insti- 
tution prepared  long  ago  for  such  animals.and 
mentioned  by  Matthew  the  Evangelist, 
twenty-fifth  chapter,  forty-first  verse,  to  which 
sacred  passage  the  virtuous  and  beloved 
reader  is  respectfully  referred. 

Secondly,  he  should  satisfy  himself  that  the 
business  is  congenial  to  his  taste,  that  he  takes 
pleasure  in  it  and  that  he  will  not  tire  of  it. 
If  he  cannot  decide  these  matters  at  once 
(and  very  likely  he  cannot),  he  should  em- 
bark in  the  business  on  a  moderate  scale  un- 
til he  can  determine  them  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  if  he  then  wishes  to  relinquish  the  under- 
taking, his  loss  on  the  venture  will  be  com- 
paratively small. 

Third,  we  adv  se  him  to  make  the  experi- 
ment (or  at  least  begin  it),  early  in  life-  In 
fact  he  can  sometimes  try  it  quite  faithfully 
while  yet  pureuing  his  studies  and  complet- 
ing his  education.  If  he  decides  to  adopt  the 
husiness,  he  can  then  give  it  the  energy  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  if  he  finds  it 
not  sufficiently  promising  and  chooses  to 
abandon  the  idea,  he  is  still  at  the  best  age  to 
secure  something  else  which  he  likes  better. 

W.  H.  Eldd, 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Xatick,  Mass. 
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TO 


Which  is  made  by 
the  Des  Moines  In- 
cubator Company, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa- 
carried  off  the  high- 
est honors  at  the 
Omaha  Exposition, 
as  well  as  the  Chi- 
cago Poultry  Show 
of!89S.  It  is  as  well 
made  as  usual,  does 
as  good  work  as 
usual,  and  is  sold  at 
as  reasonable  price 
as  usual.  Iu  fact, 
this  machine  is  gen- 
erally so  well  knowu 
that  it  needs  no  in- 
troduction. The  160- 
page  illustrated  cat- 
ogue  issued  by  the 
Des  Moines  Incu- 
bator Company  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
manufacturers  of 
the  Successful  Incu- 
bator, is  a  most 
thoroughly  useful 
book  for  the  poultry- 
man.  Mailed  to  aDy  address  for  six  cents  in 
stamps. 


THE 

SUCCESSFUL 


SHIPPING  EGGS  LONG  DISTANCES. 

We  are  asked  by  a  Texas  reader  if 
it  would  pay  him  to  ship  his  fowls  from 
Texas  to  the  North  in  order  to  get  bet- 
ter prices.    Here  is  what  he  proposes: 

"I  generally  read  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  through  carefully  when  it 
comes,  and  in  each  article  I  find  some 
valuable  subject  for  the  future,  as  I 
am  a  beginner  in  the  poultry  business. 

"I  save  each  copy  of  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  as  if  it  were  a  deed  to  a  one 
hundred  dollar  lot  in  town,  as  I  keep 
up  on  reading  the  'Poultry  Keeper" 
very  closely. 

"I  have  only  one  question  to  ask,  as 
some  one  or  other  always  asks  ques- 
tions, which  I  should  like  to  know,  and 
by  reading  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  very 
closely  I  always  get  the  desired  in- 
formation without  asking.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  build  up  a  trade  to  raise 
poultry  here  and  ship  them  North  and 
make  a  profit  on  them?  Chickens  rarely 
ever  sell  for  more  than,  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  and  never  more  than  fifteen 
cents  each  here.  For  ducks  and  geese 
we  have  no  market  at  all." 

Such  a  question,  to  be  correctly  an- 
swered, would  require  a  knowledge  on 
our  part  of  time-tables,  freight 
charges,  and  other  matters.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  trade  anywhere  for 
good  and  choice  poultry,  but  it  must 
arrive  in  the  best  condition  or  will 
bring  but  little.  In  the  summer  season 
ice  may  be  required,  but  in  winter 
poultry  can  be  sent  almost  and  dis- 
tance. We  suggest  that  our  corre- 
spondent write  for  particulars  to  the 
Sprague  Commission  Co.,  21S  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  and  to  W.  H. 
Rudd  &  Son,  Boston,  as  either  would 
cheerfully  give  him  the  details  of  what 
may  be  necessary  in  the  markets.  They 
would  no  doubt  be  very  willing  to  en- 
gage with  him  to  ship  to  them.  We 
mention  these  houses  because  we  know 
them  to  be  reliable.  We  have  no  meana 
of  knowing  of  merchants  in  other 
cities. 

DISEASES  OF  DUCKS. 

A  subscriber  in  San  Francisco  who 
evidently  does  not  know  that  only  a 
few  months  ago  we  gave  almost  a 
whole  paper  to  ducks,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"I  like  your  paper  very  much  for  the 
time  I  have  had  it.  You  give  a  full 
description  of  cures  for  hens,  from  the 
carbolic  acid  remedy  to  the  remedy  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  but  about  duck 
diseases  there  is  little  or  nothing.  I 
have  them  die  and  die,  and  cannot 
locate  the  trouble.  Is  there  any  stand- 
ard work  on  diseases  of  ducks?  Can 
I  get  eggs  from  your  side  of  the 
Rockies  with  a  reasonable  chance  that 
I  can  raise  chickens  in  my  incubator? 
In  other  words,  would  not  the  jarring 
cf  the  railroad  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of  the  lot  before  they  reached  me?" 

He  does  not  state  the  trouble.  We 
have  two  books  on  ducks — one  by 
Rankin  and  one  by  MeFetridge— 
but  there  is  no  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  "diseases  of  ducks,"  be- 
cause as  ducks  are  subject  but  little 
to  disease  there  would  not  be  enough 
demand  for  such  a  book  to  pay  for 
printing  it.  t 

Eggs  can  be  shipped  from  the  ex- 
treme East  to  the  extreme  West  with- 
out injury:  in  fact,  it  is  done  con- 
stantly, and  are  so  packed  that  jarring 
does  not  affect  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
injure  an  egg  by  shaking  or  jarring. 


The  Cleveland  Poultry  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, X.  Y.,  change  their  ad.  in  this  issue. 
They  claim  their  eggs  have  no  superiors  and 
but  few  equals  for  fertility,  vigor  and  size. 
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VERY  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 

Here  is  a  short  letter  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  bnt  to  answer  it  would  require  a  volume. 
The  writer  wishes- to  learn  on  the  following 
points: 

I  know  something  ahont  poultry  hut  want 
to  know  more;  can  you  give  me  a  little  infor- 
mation ? 

Can  I  make  a  living  l>y  raising  poultry  and 
eggs  for  market'.' 

How  many,  what  kind  tor  eggs  and  what 
kind  for  ea ting? 

How  much  ground  for— say  200,  and  when 
should  1  start — now  or  later''' 

I  read  your  paper  and  like  it.  If  I  am  ask- 
ing loo  much,  why  say  nothing.  Some  of  my 
friends  are  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  and 
want  information. 

Experienced  persons  can  make  a  living  from 
poultry,  hut  one  who  knows  hut  little  will 
surely  fail  unless  he  begins  with  a  few  and 
lea  ma* 

How  many  depends  on  how  much  living. 
One  dollar  a  year  profit  per  hen,  from  a  large 
Hock,  is  a  fair  average. 

The  kind  of  fowls  will  depend  on  how  they 
are  kept,  the  climate,  and  the  eggs  depend  on 
the  man— that  is,  how  he  feeds. 

An  inexperienced  person  cannot  begin  with 
200  fowls.  They  should  have  two  acres  of 
ground  at  least-  The  spring  is  the  best  time 
to  start. 

The  best  way  is  to  start  with  2o  fowls  and 
not  expect  to  be  "fixed'' for  five  years.  Let 
the  increase  make  the  capital. 

FRESH  AIR  IN  AN  INCUBATOR. 

A  reader  in  Chicago  is  making  an  incubator, 
and  he  is  struggling  with  the  "fresh  air  prob- 
lem." He  has  made  a  test  and  wants  more 
information,  writing  us  as  follows: 

Will  you  please  help  me  to  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion? I  am  making  a  home-made  incubator. 
It  contains  seven  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the 
egg  chamber  and  holds  from  2CO  to  250  eggs. 
I  want  a  gentle  supply,  and  continuous,  of 
warm,  fresh  air  to  enter  at  the  side  and  be 
drawn  off  at  the  bottom.  I  want  enough  air 
making  this  circuit  to  supply  the  eggs,  but 
not  to  cause  a  draught.  Can  you  give  me  a 
rule  for  determining?  When  I  have  the  right 
amount  might  a  test  not  he  applied  something 
like  this?  I  have  found  that  a  common 
candle  uses  up  the  seven  cubic  feet  of  air  and 
goes  out  in  about  45  minutes.  If  then  I  had 
fresh  air  entering  and  stale  air  removed  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  keep  one  candle  burning  it 
would  indicate  a  supply  of  nine  or  ten  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  many  eggs  that  would  be  sufficient  for? 
I  want  also  to  say  with  what  profit  and  inter- 
est 1  read  your  very  practical  and  rational 
paper. 

A  candle  consumes  air,  and  a  large  amount 
of  carbon,  aided  by  fire,  is  given  off.  Eggs  are 
different.  A  candle  must  have  plenty  of  air- 
Eggs  contain  moisture,  the  heat  within  is 
generated  slowly,  and  they  do  not  breathe. 
A  candle  will  use  more  air  in  an  hour,  with  a 
flame  of  fire,  than  will  a  hundred  litt  e  chicks 
in  a  day. 

Why  should  eggs  have  a  enrrent  of  air  ?  It 
is  not  so  under  a  hen.  If  you  go  near  a  hen 
when  she  is  on  the  nest  she  will  object  to 
your  raising  a  single  feather.  She  may  not 
come  off  once  in  two  days.  We  doubt  if  any- 
one can  prove  that  eggs  require  air.  Nature 
stores  oxygen  in  the  eggs  in  a  concentrated 
form.  1 1  is  true  that  if  eggs  are  kept  in  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  in  a  complete  vaccuum, 
they  may  fail,  but  it  is  difficult  to  secure  un- 
adulterated carbonic  acid  gas.  even  if  desired. 

We  have  found  that  by  opening  the  egg 
drawer  twice  a  day  while  turning  the  eggs  a 
plentiful  supply  of  air  is  provided,  and  that 
the  very  thing  that  prevents  hatching  is  an 
air  current,  as  a  current  requires  regulation  of 
moisture  to  prevent  drying  the  eggs.  No 
moisture  and  no  current  of  air,  or  current  and 
moisture,  go  together,  but  as  eggs  vary  in  their 
requirements  every  day  there  is  no  way  to 
judge  of  how  many  cubic  feet  should  be  used, 
especially  as  no  living  person  knows  anything 
of  how  much  (if  any)  air  an  egg  requires. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  A  BROODER  HOUSL. 

The  temperature  of  a  brooder  for  very 
young  chicks  may  be  100  degrees.  We  say 
100  degrees,  for  the  majority  will  keep  it  at 
90,  hence  as  many  chicks  die  from  lack  of 
heat,  we  prefer  to  give  it  at  100  degrees.  Rut 
how  about  the  temperature  in  the  room?  A 
Montana  correspondent  asks  : 

Will  you  kindly  state  exactly  the  temper- 
ature a  brooder  house  should  be  kept  in  win- 
ter ?  The  average  out-door  temperature  here 
is  about  zero,  though  it  often  goes  down  to 
fifteen  degrees  and  twenty  degrees  below  dur- 
ing the  coldest  weather. 

We  have  a  house  made  of  logs,  mudded  in- 
side and  out.  and  the  inner  walls  covered 
with  building  paper,  with  a  stone  furnace  to 
heat  the  same.  The  building  is  21x18  feet, 
and  has  a  400-egg  incubator,  though  I  do  not 
intend  to  hatch  or  set  more  than  200  or  300 
eggs  at  a  time. 

If  yon  have  any  information  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets  or  books  in  regard  to  the  broiler 
business,  kindly  let  us  know  and  we  will 
send  for  the  same. 

There  is  one  safe  rule  to  assume,  and  if  all 
will  keep  it  in  view  they  will  always  have 
both  the  brooder  and  the  house  correct.  It  is 
this- -all  chicks  are  babies.  In  the  winter 
season  no  reader  would  place  a  young  baby  in 
a  warm  bed  and  when  it  wakes  place  it  in  a 
cold  room  with  the  temperature  down  to  zero. 
Now  a  young  chick  is  really  naked,  as  the 
down  is  no  protection,  and  it  comes  out  of  a 
warm  egg  at  104  degrees.  It  is  so  small  that 
the  slightest  draught  of  air  along  the  floor  is 
sure  to  strike  it. 

A  room  for  young  chicks  should  be  at  least 
up  to  70  degrees,  or  warm  enough  for  babies 
to  be  kept,  or  in  which  you  can  sit  in  a  chair 
and  read  a  book  withont  feeling  uncomfort- 
able. The  chicks  must  not  get  chilled  when 
outside  of  the  brooder. 

Ventilation  is  the  great  destroyer.  The 
fresh  air  fiend  kills  the  young  chicks.  Keep 
it  out — if  you  can.  But  you  cannot.  Above 
all  things  have  no  top  ventilator.  We  have 
taken  lots  of  little  chicks,  put  them  in  a  bas- 
ket or  box,  rammed  a  blanket  down  on  them 
and  evidently  suffocated  them,  but  the  next 
morning  every  chick  was  bright  and  chippy. 
Never  mind  the  ventilation — keep  them 
warm. 

As  to  books,  we  heve  begged  and  entreated 
readers  to  get  the  "  Poultry  Keeper  Illustra- 
tors." They  are  worth  §10  each.  There  are 
no  such  books  like  them  in  the  world.  Yet 
every  month  readers  write  ns,  pay  postage, 
and  waut  valuable  information  that  we  could 
not  possibly  give  except  to  write  a  book  like 
anyone  of  them  for  a  letter.  And  yet  they 
are  so  cheap  that  some  wonder  where  oar 
profit  is  derived. 


TROUBLE  WITH  HIS  CHICKS. 

The  chicks  die.  Our  reader  in  Ohio  wants 
advice,  but  says  nothing  of  how  he  keeps  or 
feeds  them,  or  whether  they  are  with  hens  or 
in  brooders.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  facts, 
because  he  gives  us  no  details.    He  says : 

I  have  trouble  with  my  chicks,  which  were 
five  weeks  old  yesterday.  1  feed  as  near  to 
the  article  in  the  October  number  as  lean, 
where  it  says  "Points  in  a  Nut-Shell." 
The  trouble  is.  they  get  weak  on  their  legs.  I 
give  them  a  teaspoon ful  of  tinctureof  iron 
and  one  teaspoon  ful  of  phosphate  of  soda  in 
one  quart  of  water  three  times  a  day.  but  they 
seem  to  get  worse  all  the  time.  Their  wings 
drag  on  the  floor  as  long  as  the  feathers 
grow;  so  \  clipped  them  a  little,  as  I  thought 
it  would  stop  it.  Some  are  Black  Minorcas, 
others  White  Leghorns  and  some  Light  Brah- 
mas. 

It  may  he  that  they  are  not  kept  warm 
enough,  or  that  they  are  being  forced  in 
growth  too  rapidly,  or  that  the  food  is  not  va- 
ried. It  is  true  he  says  he  feeds  according  to 
our  October  article,  but  we  would  prefer  to 
know  just  how  he  does  it  and  what  he  gives. 
At  this  season  the  trouble  with  chicks  is 
usually  lack  of  warmth  at  night,  but  if  fed 
too  much  or  too  often  they  get  weak  in  the 
legs,  and  that  is  probably  the  trouble  in  the 
above  case. 


PRETTY  DEAR  EGOS. 

The  following,  from  a  disgusted  New  Jersey 
reader,  is  just  what  many  think,  and  yet  we 
are  pleased  he  wrote.  His  eggs  cost  him  nine 
dollars  each.    Here  is  what  he  says  : 

I  like  your  journal  very  much  and  think  it 
is  the  best  ;  still  I  do  not  seem  to  get  along.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  Light  Brahmas  (everyone 
that  sees  them  admires  them  for  their  size 
and  beauty),  but  I  get  no  eggs.  I  have  spent 
nine  dollars  for  feed  in  the  last  few  months 
and  during  that  time  I  got  one  egg. 

I  know  what  you  would  say — that  I  feed  too 
much.  I  try  to  feed  just  what  you  say,  but  it 
is  'just  the  same.  My  feed  dealer  says  use 
wheat  and  you  will  get  pleiKy  of  eggs,  so  I 
have  used  wheat  at  two  cents  per  pound  for 
some  time  now,  with  the  foregoing  result. 

I  see  many  an  ad  vertisement  in  your  paper 
where  eggs  are  offered  for  two  dol bus  a  sit- 
ting, but  mine  come  higher  than  that.  If  it 
costs  me  nine  dollars  for  one  egg.  how  much 
profit  would  I  get  by  selling  them  for  two 
dollars  a  sitting? 

Yes,  there  is  money  in  poultry,  but  it  is  the 
feed  man  that  gets  the  money,  not  me.  Yet 
I  take  delight  in  poultry  journals  (especially 
yours),  go  to  the  poultry  shows,  and  enjoy 
looking  at  the  incubators,  brooders  and  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  feathered  kingdom. 
When  I  see  a  fine  pen  I  think  "So  near  and 
yet  so  far."  Often  have  I  looked  at  your 
plans  for  home-made  incubators  and  with 
longing  eyes  at  the  hammer  and  saw,  but 
what  is  the  use? 

Of  course  every  feed  man  will  encourage 
buying  wheat,  especially  when  he  gets  two 
cents  per  pound.  But  what  does  a  feed  man 
know  about  fowls?  We  repeat— you  feed  too 
much.  Yes,  you  feed  too  much  wheat.  What 
is  the  use  of  reading  the  paper  unless  you 
follow  its  teachings? 

Now,  just  drop  that  feed  man's  advice.  Do 
not  give  those  birds  a  single  thing  for  48 
hours.  Then  give  them  one  ounce  of  lean 
meat  per  hen,  once  a  day,  at  night,  and  noth. 
ing  else,  for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  give  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  in  the 
morning  and  all  the  wheat  and'eorn  they  will 
eat  at  night.  At  the  end  of  the  48  hours 
scatter  a  tablespoonful  of  millet  seed  (no 
more)  in  litter  and  make  them  scratch  off 
their  fat.  They  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
treatment. 


IS  IT  SCROFULA? 

From  Utah  a  reader  sends  a  letter  in  regard 
toismall  lumps  foiming  cn  the  neck  of  a  fowl 
which  he  oescrihes  as  follows  : 

I  have  just  lost  a  Dark  Brahma  pullet  from 
a  cause  which  to  me  is  entirely  new.  She 
was  about  five  months  old,  in  good  living 
condition  and  fed  chiefly  after  the  suggestion 
of  The  Poultry  Keeper.  On  the  20th  of 
November  I  noticed  small  lumps  about  the 
size,  of  a  pea  forming  on  the  neck,  particu- 
larly on  the  front  and  upper  part.  As  they 
grew  older  they  became  a  dark  blood  color  on 
top.  I  did  not  notice  any  discharge,  though 
upon  opening  they  contained  a  small  amount 
of  blood  or  bloody  pus.  She  died  on  the 
24th,  and  upon  opening  her  I  found  her  liver 
fully  twice  the  normal  size.  Her  lungs  ap- 
peared much  smaller  and  inflamed.  Her 
throat  and  nasal  passages  showed  no  signs  of 
disease.  Her  appetite  grew  less  as  she  grew 
weaker.  I  will  be  much  pleased  to  know 
what  was  her  affliction,  and  how  to  handle  a 
similar  case  should  it  appear  again. 

It  would  have  been  of  assistance  in  giving  a 
reply  if  our  correspondent  had  stated  how  he 
kept  his  fowls-  Such  cases  are  difficult  to 
explain  when  no  details  of  facts  are  given  re- 
garding feeding  and  general  surroundings. 
Scrofula  is  peculiar  to  poultry,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  though 
there  are  dozens  of  other  circumstances  that 
may  be  suspected,  such  as  eating  of  unwhole- 
some food  at  some  time,  leading  to  impurity 
of  blood,  or  contact  with  some  animal  or  bird, 
or  even  injury.  The  best  treatment  is  to 
anoint  w  ith  icththyol  once  a  day  and  give  hall 
a  teaspoonfnl  of  Epsom  salts  twice  a  week, 
feeding  sparingly. 

Don't  forget  that  25  cents  will  send 
you  this  paper  for  six  months. 


February  15,  189) 


The   Poultry  Keeper. 


A  KICK  AT  THE  EDITOR. 

Mr.  A.  X.  Riekert.  Napeville,  111.,  comes 
out  boldly  and  tells  the  editor  that  persons 
can  differ  in  opinions,  and  Mr.  Hickert  opens 
bis  batteries,  all  loaded  with  heavy  shot, 
which  he  fires  straight  at  tis.  We  admire  the 
plain  words  of  Mr.  Kiekert,  for  the  best  way 
to  get  at  facts  is  to  disenss  them,  and  Mr. 
Eickert  well  knows  that  he  is  not  compelled 
to  agree  with  us  in  order  toexpress  his  views 
in  this  journal.  His  letter  is  as  welcome  as 
any  others.    He  says: 

My  hens  are  doing  splendidly.  I  reduced 
them  down  to  seventeeu.  Pullets  have  not 
yet  commenced  laying.  I  have  not  been 
without  eggs  since  last  fall,  a  year  ago,  when 
my  hens  commenced  laying,  and  I  am  one 
who  does  not  follow  your  instructions  at  all. 
You  generally  say  "too  fat,"  and  "never"— 
no  never — "feed  at  noon.:'  Now  I  feed  three 
times  a  day,  and  they  are  always  ready  for 
their  food. 

In  your  last  you  advised  a  lady  to  give  an 
ounce  of  lean  meat,  or  cut  bone,  every  other 
day  and  no  feed.  If  I  fed  only  that  I  would 
not  look  for  eggs  at  all.  I  give  that  and  their 
feed  also. 

Of  course  you  want  them  to  scratch,  but  I 
pity  a  hen  that  must  live  mostly  on  scratch- 
ing. My  neighbors  feed  them  that  way  and 
get  no  eggs.  Of  course,  at  present,  they  are 
moulting  and  I  get  only  from  five  to  eight 
eggs  daily.  In  the  morning  I  give  chopped 
feed,  corn  and  oats;  wheat  at  noon  and  corn 
in  the  evening;  then  I  grind  fresh  meat  and 
bone  twice  a  week,  and  that  wiLi  produce 
eggs  from  even  a  scrub  hen.  You  say,  "no 
scratching,  no  eggs."  I  say.  "no  feed,  no 
eggs,"  or,  at  least,  not  enough  to  produce 
eggs,  and  especially  when  they  are  moulting. 

I  know  farmers  having  sixty-five  nice  hens; 
they  adopted  the  scratching  method  and  got 
from  one  to  two  eggs  daily. 

I  have  kept  my  hens  in  a  lot  20x50  feet  and 
spaded  it  more  or  less  every  other  morning.  I 
raised  eighty-five  chickens,  lost  two  by  suicide 
and  drowning,  but  not  by  lice.  Take  two 
pounds  of  alum,  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water, 
add  one  gallon  of  water  and  white- 
wash the  hen-house,  and  I  will  guaran- 
tee that  no  lice  will  bother  the  hens.  It 
is  not  expensive,  either;  try  it  and  be  con- 
vinced. 

If  those  ihaving  poultry  would  know  what 
a  benefit  sunflower  seeds  are  to  poultry  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  raise,  they  no  doubt  would 
l-aise  more  than  they  do,  especially  in  monlt. 
ing  time,  as  the  seeds  are  then  of  great  benefit. 

We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Kiekert  has  writ- 
ten the  above,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  correct  certain  errors  in  feeding,  for  Mr. 
Kiekert  is  but  following  the  very  footsteps 
we  traveled  years  ago,  and  he  is  pursuing  a 
path  over  which  have  been  wrecked  more 
hopes  than  in  other  departments  of  the  poul- 
try business. 

First,  he  feeds  three  times  a  day  and  "they 
are  ever  ready  for  their  food."  Certainly 
they  are,  and  they  would  be  ever  ready  if  we 
fed  them  fifteen  times  a  day,  as  fowls  learn 
to  expect  their  owner  to  provide  food  at  regu- 
lar periods  and  are  always  apparently  hungry, 
even  with  crops  ready  to  buret. 

He  says  we  advised  a  lady  to  "give  an  ounce 
of  lean  meat  every  other  day  and  no  other 
food."  He  will  remember  that  the  lady  had 
gotten  her  fowls  very  fat  and  we  were  advis- 
ing her  how  to  Teduce  them  in  flesh,  as  she 
would  get  no  eggs  until  she  did. 

He  pities  a  hen  that  has  to  live  on  scratch- 
ing. So  do  we.  But  weadvised  no  such  diet. 
We  claim  that  exercise  is  essential.  It  pro- 
motes digestion,  causes  the  fowls  to  breathe 
more  fresh  air  and  utilize  the  surplus  fat, 
wards  off  disease  and  promotesthrift.but  hens 
will  not  work  and  scratch  for  food  when  they 
can  get  it  three  times  a  day  from  the  hands  of 
their  owner.  They  soon  learn  to  loaf  around 
and  wait  for  it,  run  to  their  owner  as  soon  as 
they  see  him,  at  all  hours,  and — grow  fatter. 

He  feeds  nearly  all  grain, three  times  a  day, 
and  says  that  "it  ought  to  produce  eggs  even 
from  a  scrub  hen."  Yes.it  ought  to,  but 
there  are  hundreds  who  feed  that  way  and  get 
no  eggs.  If  his  neighbors  depend  on  scratch- 
ing entirely  they  go  to  the  other  extreme. 


When  we  say  "no  scratch  no  food"  we 
mean  that  such  hens  get  too  much  food  and 
will  not  scratch  until  forced  to  do  so.  Of 
coarse  it  is  understood  that  they  must  have 
proper  food.  Feeding  is  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion. Xo  man  can  instruct  his  neighbor  how 
to  feed,  as  no  two  flocks  or  two  hens  (even  sis- 
ters) eat  the  same  quantity  of  food. 
Even  one  hen  does  not  eat  the  same  kind  or 
quantity  every  day,  and  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  feeding,  hence  we  aim  to  advise  each 
reader  according  to  the  case  hepresents. 

Now  here  is  the  result  of  feeding  too  much. 
If  a  hen  is  laying  she  naturally  converts  a 
large  share  of  the  food  into  eggs.  If  she  is 
not  laying  the  surplus  food  is  stored  on  the 
body  as  fat.  At  first  the  hens  may  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs,  but  if  overfed  then  the  fat 
accumulates  faster  than  it  can  be  utilized  and 
after  aw  hile  they  begin  to  slacken  in  laying- 
They  then  begin  to  have  indigestion,  baggy 
crops,  large  livers,  are  subject  to  choking  (or 
difficult  breathing),  (some  go  blind),  they  lay 
soft-shell  eggs,  or  large  double-yolk  eggs. want 
to  sit  (nature's  remedy  for  relief)  and  are 
subject  to  disease.  Sooner  or  later  they  reach 
a  stage  at  which  egg-production  ceases  because 
the  generative  organs  become  c  ogged,  and 
then  the  remark  occurs  "  pullets  are  better 
than  hens,"  a  remark  due  to  the  fact  that  as 
a  pullet  is  growing  she  does  not  fatten  as  read, 
ily  as  a  hen. 

We  do  not  object  to  feeding  plenty  of  food, 
but  keep  the  hens  at  work.  If  fed  too  often 
they  will  never  be  sufficiently  hungry  to  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  Mr.  Eickerts  says  he  gets 
but  few  eggs  now  because  his  hens  are  mouli* 
ing.  He  uses  sunflower  seeds  (oily  food),  too 
much  of  which  will  keep  them  always  moult, 
ing,  though  fed  moderately  such  food  is  ex- 
cellent. We  trust  that  he  will  inform  us  when 
they  finish  moulting  and  of  the  number  of 
eggs  produced  if  he  keeps  up  his  method  of 
feeding 

We  thank  Mr.  Riekerts  for  his  letter  and 
for  the  excellet  advice  on  lice,  and  we  believe 
our  readers  will  also  appreciate  this  friendly 
"passage  at  arms"  between  us. 

WHY  DONT  THEY  LAY? 

In  regard  to  feeding,  here  is  a  subscriber 
who  takes  pains.  2Co  fault  can  be  found  with 
his  method,  yet  he  gets  but  few  eggs.  What 
is  the  cause?  Eead  his  letter,  learn  what  he 
does  and  then  let  it  be  considered.    He  says: 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  regarding  fcedingcraeked  corn 
and  wheat  in  equal  parts  and  your  approving 
of  his  method.  I  have  always  been  cautious 
in  the  use  of  corn,  always  treating  it  as  a 
fattening  grain,  with  very  few  qualities  for 
egg  production  I  am  a  beginner  and  have 
learned  considerable  since  subscribing  to  your 
paper. 

1  will  give  you  an  idea  how  lam  workins, 
and  I  will  ask  if  you  would  suggest  my  chang- 
ing the  mash  feed  for  the  grain,  such  as  Mr. 
Campbell  suggests?  A  few  of  my  hens  have 
commenced  to  lay,  but  the  pullets  are  not  com- 
ing around  as  fast  as  I  think  they  should.  I 
keep  the  Cornish  Indian  Game  and  Silver- 
laced  Wyandotte;  my  hen-house  is  two  sto- 
ries high  and  divided  into  compartments. 10x12 
feet-  1  have  ten  hens  aud  one  cock  in  each, 
the  hens  being  separate  from  the  pullets. 
They  have  a  dust  bath.  sand. mica, crystal  grit, 
oyster  shells  and  clean  water.  The  floor  is 
strewn  with  cut  straw  ;  the  compartments  are 
warm  ;  they  have  plenty  of  light,  and  I  am 
confident  there  are  no  lice,  using  freely  naph- 
talin  solution  on  roosts,  etc. 

My  fowls  look  healthy  and  are  active  and 
hard  workers.  Their  combs  are  red,  hut  not 
quite  as  red  as  Ithink  they  should  be  for  lay- 
ing. JSTow,  my  feed  is  as  follows,  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  improve  the  same  to  yield  better 
results:  At  night  I  empty  all  the  water  foun- 
tains after  the  fowls  have  roosted  for  the 
night.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  I  fill 
the  fountains  with  warm  waterand  give  them 
a  handful  of  buckwheat  and  oats,  mixed,  to 
scratch  for  among  the  litter.  One  hour  later 
I  feed  as  follows  : 

Monday  morning,  warm  mash,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  corn,  oats,  linseed,  brau 


and  Pioneerclover  ;  Tuesdaymorning.  ground 
cut  bone,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt,  pepper 
and  a  little  charcoal  ground  ;  Wednesday, 
scraps  from  the  talile  ;  Thursday,  same  as 
Monday;  Friday,  same  as  Tuesday;  Satur- 
day, same  as  Wedntslsy-  Sunday,  same  as 
Thursday.  At  noon  each  day  I  feed  enough 
buckwheat  and  oats,  thrown  in  litter,  to  keep 
them  at  work  and  busy,  and  before  roosting 
at  night  all  the  buckwheat  and  oats  they  can 
eat,  cleaning  up  the  troughs  after  they  have 
roosted.  I  have  been  feeding  in  the" above 
manner  for  the  last  three  weeks.  The  hens 
that  are  laying  lay  pretty  Tegularly,  but  I 
only  get  about  an  average  of  three  to  four 
eggs  a  day  from  ten  hens  and  thirty  pullets. 
Am  I  a  little  too  impatient  or  do  you  think  I 
should  change  my  feed? 

We  can  ascribe  but  onecause  for  the  food 
not  giving  good  results,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  he  may  be  feeding  a  little  too  heavily. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  kind  and  its 
variation. 

As  to  the  pullets,  something  depends  upon 
their  age.  If  they  begin  to  lay  before  cold 
weather  they  will  keep  at  it,  but,  as  a  rule, 
if  they  enter  into  the  winter  season  before 
laying  they  will  usually  not  begin  before 
early  in  the  spring.  Of  course  all  pullets  are 
not  alike.  Some  are  better  than  others,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  hens.  The  red 
combs  indicate  that  they  should  soon  begin. 
Warm  quarters  and  meat  are  the  best  egg-pro- 
ducing invigorators. 


A  BALANCED  RATION. 


Every  poultryman  of  experience  know; 
that  certain  foods  will  produce  fat  in  hens 
while  others  will  produce  eggs.  They  know- 
that  fat  is  fatal  to  best  results  in  egg  "produc- 
tion, and  that  eggs  from  excessively  fat  hens 
are  deficient  in  vitality  and  will  not  produce 
strong,  healthy  chicks.  The  obviation  of 
these  several  difficulties  lies  in  the  striking  of 
the  happy  medium— the  feeding  of  a  tViod 
that  will  sustaiu  the  hen  in  strong,  healthy 
working  condition,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
egg  production,  something  that  is  rich  in  ego- 
making  material.  Such  a  food  would  be~a 
balanced  ration,  one  which  contained  the 
proper  food  elements  in  just  the  correct  pro- 
portions to  produce  the  best  results.  \ 
poultry  food  of  that  kind  is  being  prepared  bv 
the  Harvey  Seed  Company,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y 
who  are  large  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  poultry 
supplies.  This  Electric  Poultry  Food  is  made 
entirely  of  cereals  and  produces  excellent  re- 
sults for  laying  hens  and  growing  chicks. 
Write  these  people  for  their  catalogue  of 
Pigeon  aud  Poultry  Supplies,  which  tells  all 
about  it. 


SAND  AND  GRIT  IN  THE  MAN. 

S.  T.  Shelton,  Anna,  Texas 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  read  several  poul- 
try papers,  but  The  Poultry  Keeper  con- 
tains more  solid  information  chan  any  paper 
I  have  found.  I  have  the  "chicken  fever." 
and  have  had  it  badly  for  about  three  years, 
but  if  I  had  not  have  had  sand  in  my  gizzard 
I  would  have  given  up  long  ago.  In  1SS7  I 
hatched  3S2  chicks  out  of  430  eggs,  and  I 
raised  nine,  the  result  of  absolute  ignorance, 
but  those  were  all  scrub  stock.  I  am  goin<* 
to  raise  some  thorough-breds  this  spring."  ° 


PULLING  WING  FEATHERS. 

E.  Williamson,  Yelloic  Springs.  Ohio- 
I  like  The  Poultry  Keeper  very  much, as 
it  has  been  full  of  reliable  poultry  literature.  I 
am  usi u  g  fi fty  Ba n ta  m  eggs  bu t  wa n  t  to  i  n crease 
my  capacity.  Am  experimenting  or/  pulling 
wing  feathers, as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cainpbelf 
and  would  like  to  hear  further  from  him  oii 
this  subject. 

[We  trust  that  Mr.  Campbell  will  respond.— 
Ed.] 
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VENTILATION  OF  CHICKS. 

A  Building  25G  Feet  High,  S20  Feet  Wide,  and 
100U  Feet  Long,  Or  Over  11  Acres,  an  It  Looks  to 
a  Chick* 

Whenever  we  get  a  letter  from  a 
reader  who  asks  how  to  ventilate  a 
house  containing  l<ttle  chicks  we  give 
him  our  sympathy,  for  we  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  learn  how  not  to 
ventilate.  We  have  never  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  cold  air  out  as  much  as  we 
desired.  We  have  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject  from,  Ohio,  as  follows: 

"1  write  to  you  in  regard  to  a  poultry 
hou.se  for  the  raising  of  little  chickens, 
how  they  should  be  fed,  and  how  my 
house  should  be  ventilated  from  the 
lop  or  sides.  My  chickens  begin  to  drop 
"ft  when  about  three  weeks  old.  I 
would  like  to  know  some  remedy  for 
them.  What  is  best  to  have  on  the 
Moor,  etc." 

Stop  and  consider  a  moment.  The 
house  in  which  you  live,  in  very  cold 
weather,  may  have  a  cold  floor,  even 
with  a  stove  in  the  room.  Your  head 
may  be  warm  and  your  feet  cold.  Now, 
a  chick's  back  is  not  as  high  from  the 
floor  as  your  ankle.  The  little  hole, 
perhaps  six  inches  square,  leading  to 
the  little  yard  outside,  is  small  to  you, 
but  it  is  many  times  larger  than  the 
chick.  A  man  six  feet  high,  standing 
in  such  an  opening  proportionately  to 
size,  would  be  exposed  to  a  space  12  feet 
high  and  12  feet  wide.  Would  he  not 
set  plenty  of  air?  He  should  think  he 
would  and  would  also  freeze  to 
death  there  as  quickly  as  though  in  a 
field. 

Takea  brooder  house  10x50  feet.  To 
a  chick  it  is  as  large  as  one  of  the 
agricultural  buildings  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago.  Would  he  require 
any  ventilation  in  such  a  building?  If 
the  ceiling  is  8  feet  high  it  will  be  32 
times  higher  than  the  height  of  the 
chick.  Proportionately,  a  man  six  feet 
tall  would  be  under  a  ceiling  256  feet 
high.  Would  he  want  any  fresh  air  in 
a  building  256  feet  high,  320  feet  wide, 
and  1600  feet  long?  We  think  not,  yet 
that  is  the  size  of  a  10x50  foot  house  to 
a  chick.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  keep 
"fresh  air"  out  of  such  a  building,  for 
even  a  3x6  foot  door  would  open  a  gap 
10  the  man  of  96x192  feet.  Just  think 
of  the  great  volmue  of  "fresh  (cold) 
air"  that  would  come  in  on  the  man 
every  time  that  door  was  opened,  and 
the  building  covering  eleven  acres.  Yet 
that  is  the  way  an  ordinary  door,  (and 
the  building),  looks  to  a  chick.  But 
somehow  or  other  we  get  hundreds  of 
letters  asking  how  to  ventilate  (freeze) 
little  baby  chicks. 

Our  correspondent  says  his  chicks 
begin  to  drop  off  when  three  weeks  old. 
We  suggest  less  "fresh  air"  and  try  to 
suffocate  them  a  little,  especially  when 
the  thermometer  is  down  to  zero. 
Imagine  that  you  must  stop  all  the  air 
holes  in  that  building  of  320x1600  feet, 
and  what  a  job  it  would  be.  A  nail 
hole  to  a  chick  is  as  large  as  an  ordi- 
nary tin  water-spout,  and  a  tiny  crack 
in  a  board  would  be  large  enough  to 
view  the  landscape. 

Don't  forget  that  the  little  chicks  are 
•  "  wn  low  on.  the  floor,  where  all  the 
1  old  draughts  flow  and  they  get  more 
iresh  air  in  a  minute  than  they  breathe 
all  day.  Warm  air  is  not  foul  air,  and 
(me  must  not  suppose  that  the  air  is 
foul  because  he  feels  warm.  It  is  the 
chick— not  the  man — that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. 


Do  we  oppose  fresh  air?  Certainly 
not.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  trying 
to  warm  a  house  at  one  end  and  letting 
in  cold  air  (so-called  ventilation)  at  the 
other.  A  contract  to  warm  a  whole 
State  is  too  large.  What  has  bothered 
us  is  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  It  always 
comes  in  whether  we  wanted  it  or  not. 

Ventilation  has  ruined  and  blasted 
the  hopes  of  thousands.  Roup,  catarrh, 
canker,  and  hundreds  of  ills  are  traced 
to  it. 

We  prefer  suffocation — in  winter.  But 
we  find  that,  do  all  we  can,  the  birds 
won't  suffocate  for  us  with  the  cold 
air  pouring  in  from  hundreds  of  points. 


BAD  CONDITIONS  AND  NO  EGOS. 

No  eggs  and  fowls  sick  is  what  a 
Martinsburg,  W,  Va.,  reader  says  and 
we  request  all  interested  to  note  what 
he  says  as  it  may  be  of  advantage,  as 
follows: 

"My  chickens  are  very  sick.  They 
are  choked  up  like  a  cold.  I  anoint 
their  heads,  faces  and  nostrils,  under 
their  throats,  and  on  top  of  their  heads 
with  lard,  coal  oil,  and  carbolic  acid, 
and  rub  some  in  their  mouths.  I  feed 
on  good  wheat  screenings,  good  yellow 
corn  and  good  mill  stuff.  I  give  the  mill 
stuff  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  I  have 
it  real  stiff,  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
black  and  red  pepper  mixed.  I  give 
them  butcher  scraps,  such  as  old  pud- 
ding and  the  small  of  the  flab,  table 
scraps  and  old  bread.  Is  real  pure 
grease  good  for  chickens  such  as  lard 
and  tallow? 

"The  part  of  my  hen  house  where 
they  sleep  is  six  by  six  feet,  the  height 
is  about  seven  or  eight  feet.  I  have 
fifteen  young  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
three  old  hens,  and  I  do  not  get  any 
eggs. 

"My  young  chicks  were  hatched  on 
the  12th  of  last  May,  so  please  tell  me 
what  is  good  for  them.  Their  heads  are 
bright  red.  All  of  my  chickens  are 
tame.  I  give  them  pure  hot  water  and 
about  one  and  one-half  pint  of  screen- 
ings twice  a  day.  I  give  one-half  of  a 
gallon  of  the  mill  stuff  in  the  morning 
real  hot." 

Our  correspondent  feeds  half  a  gallon 
of  mill  stuff,  as  well  as  wheat,  corn, 
table  scraps,  butcher  scraps,  and  old 
breed  to  18  fowls,  and  he  keeps  them 
in  a  house  6x6  feet.  He  also  wishes  to 
know  if  pure  grease  is  good  for  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
he  is  feeding  much  more  than  he 
should,  and  that  remedies  are  useless. 

If  they  belonged  to  us  we  would  re- 
duce the  flock  one-half,  would  .feed 
nothing  but  a  gill  of  millet  seed  to  the 
flock  for  a  week  and  then  give  the  mil- 
let seed  and  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  to 
each  fowl  for  two  weeks  more.  By  that 
time  they  would  have  worked  off  some 
of  the  fat. 


DISTINGUISHING    DRAKES.  -ROOFING 
FELT. 

A  Kentucky  reader  wishes  to  know 
how  he  can  distinguish  his  drakes  from 
his  females.  Also,  will  Swan's  roofing 
felt  keep  a  building  warm  without  a 
stove.    He  says: 

"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
poultry  journal  for  about  a  year  and 
would  like  you  to  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions for  me. 

"1  have  a  number  of  ducks  and  would 
like  to  tell  the  sex  of  them.  1  thought 
that  the  drakes  had  small  curls  in  the 
end  of  their  tails.    Is  this  correct? 

"About  all  of  mine  have  the  curve, 
and  so  I  think  there  must  be  some  other 
difference. 

"I  have  a  brooder  house  20x30  feet 
made  of  ship-lapped  boarding,  and  a 
good  flooring  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  If  I  cover  this  building  on  the 
other  side  with  Swan's  felt  roofing  will 


it  be  necessary  to  have  any  other  heat 
for  ducklings  than  the  brooder?" 

The  drake  should  have  a  "curl"  at 
the  tail.  The  voice  is  an  indication 
also.  The  drake  has  a  fine,  creaky 
voice  while  that  of  the  female  is  loud 
and  coarse.  It  is  she  that  gives  the 
loud  and  pronounced  "quack,"  the 
drake's  voice  being  also  sometimes  as 
though  he  had  a  cold,  the  sound  being 
like  an  old  door  creaking  on  hinges,  or 
rather,  that  is  about  the  best  way  to 
express  it. 

If  Swan's  standard  roofing  is  used 
on  the  outside  of  the  house  it  should 
keep  the  cold  out.  We  have  used  it  for 
twelve  years  and  can  speak  from,  ex- 
perience. It  is  also  durable,  and  is 
made  expressly  for  poultrymen. 


COOLING  EGGS.  —  DEFORMED  CHICKS. 

It  is  always  well  to  look  into  a  matter 
and  learn  from  what  can  be  seen  daily. 
Does  turning  the  eggs  in  an  incubator 
cause  deformed  chicks,  and  other  ques- 
tions, are  asked  by  an  Indiana  reader, 
as  follows: 

"Will  you  please  state  in  the  'In- 
quiries' whether  or  not  it  is  necessary 
to  cool  the  eggs  while  hatching  with 
incubator?  Does  turning  the  eggs  in 
the  hand  while  testing  them  cause  de- 
formed chicks?  If  not,  what  is  the 
cause?  I  turned  them  according  to 
directions,  and  had  some  deformed." 

1.  it  is  necessary  to  cool  eggs  during 
incubation?  If  the  temperature  has 
been  somewhat  under  103  degrees  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cool  them.  The  hen 
does  not  cool  them.  True,  she  comes  off 
the  nest — to  eat,  however.  She  also 
comes  off  frequently  if  the  eggs  are 
fertile  and  there  is  too  much  heat  un- 
der her.  When  she  goes  back  she  moves 
the  eggs  some,  but  does  not  turn  all  of 
them  at  times. 

2.  What  about  deformed  chicks  ?They 
are  usually  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
fat  hens,  or  inbred,  more  of  them 
seeming  to  exist  among  Plymouth 
Rocks  than  any  other  breed.  It  is 
more  the  fault  of  the  eggs  than  of  the 
mode  of  hatching  that  deformity  oc- 
curs, as  they  are  found  also  among 
chicks  hatched  by  hens  as  well  as  in 
the  incubator. 


A  DROPPING  BOARD. 

A  Wisconsin  subscriber  calls  atten- 
tion to  droppings  board  and  it  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  discussion.    He  says: 

"I  would  like  your  idea  of  the  most 
convenient  droppings  board  for  a  poul- 
try house.  I  have  225  hens  in  three 
"nouses.  They  run  together  during  the 
day,  going  to  their  own  houses  at  night 
to  roost.  I  wish  you.  could  see  them 
about  four  o'clock  p.  m.  as  they  gather 
for  their  supper.  They  are  all  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  could  not  get  along  without 
ihe  'Poultry  Keeper.'  " 

The  usual  mode  is  to  have  the  roost 
over  the  board  and  the  nests  under- 
neath, which  economizes  the  space.  I£ 
the  house  is  not  crowded  then  the  nests 
should  be  in  a  separate  location,  and 
the  board  and  roost  put  lower  to  the 
floor.  If  the  floor  is  hard  then  a  drop- 
pings board  is  unnecessary,  provided 
that  fresh  dry  earth,  plaster,  or  kainit 
be  used  as  absorbents;  in  fact,  kainit 
should  be  used  at  all  times  with  dirt  or 
any  other  material.  The  only  object 
of  the  droppings  board  is  to  protect  the 
nests  should  they  be  located  under  the 
roosts. 

Read  in  another  column  what  F.  B.  Morey 
says  abont  the  greatest  poultry  remedies  in 
the  world. 


-l-ebruarv  t~.  tSot 


BROODER  AND   YARD    FOR  CHICKS 

Many  contrivances  may  he  arranged  for 
managing  young  chicks  with  the  least  ex- 
pense.   A  subscriber  at  I)e  Pauville,  X. 
gives  us  some  important  questions  which  niay 
be  of  valae  to  many  : 

I  have  a  building  with  two  rooms,  about 
five  and  one-half  feet  high  ;  the  incubator 
room  is  a  little  larger.  The  building  has  a 
coal  tar  roof  and  sides,  and  part  of  the  inside 
is  sealed  bp  w  ith  the  tarred  paper.  I  wish  to 
use  one  room  for  an  incubator  and  a  brooder 
house.  Iff  wish  to  heat  the  room  with  a 
•stove  at  what  heat  should  I  keep  the  room  ? 

Will  the  odor  from  the  tarred  paper  do  any 
•hurt?  There  will  be  four  incubator  lamps 
and  six  brooder  lamps.  Should  the  room  be 
ventilated,  and  how? 

I  wish  to  hatch  100  chicks  this  winter  and 
grow  them  to  two  pounds  weight,  always 
.keeping  them  in  the  brooder  bouse.  How- 
large  a  run  should  they  have  to  do  well  ? 
How  old  slionld  they  be  when  the  lamp  is 
taken  away  ? 

Will  a  park  or  yard  with  a  ten  inch  board 
at  the  bottom,  and  then  a  one  and  three- 
fourth  inch  mesh  netting  put  on  that,  keep 
little  chicks  in  ? 

Is  there  any  insurance  company  that  in- 
sures incubators  and  brooders?  If  so.  what  one 
and  where  ?  Is  there  any  danger  from  a 
lamp  that  has  a  water  jacket  around  the 
collar  ? 

The  fact  that  the  room  is  well  protected 
with  paper  no  doubt  ensures  it  against 
draughts.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
-should  not  go  below  70  degrees. 

The  odorof  tarred  paper  will  do  no  harm. 
The  room  will  need  no  constant  ventilation 
Opening  the  doors  and  windows  a  few  min- 
utes, night  and  morning,  will  be  sufficient  for 
little  chicks-  They  are  always  right  down 
on  the  floor — the  coldest  plate  and  where  the 
air  comes  in. 

A  hundred  chicks  can  he  kept  in  a  brooder 
one.  yard  square  until  they  are  six  weeks 
old,  but  it  is  better  to  allow  only  fifty,  to  give 
plenty  of  room.  The  run  need  be  only  a 
space  of  5x8  feet. 

The  lamp  to  the  brooder  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  chicks  are  well  feathered,  or 
about  ten  weeks  old,  and  even  then  they 
must  be  in  a  warm  room. 

A  run  made  of  ten  inch  bands  is  just  as 
good  as  a  yard  ten  feet  high,  as  the  room  is 
needed  on  the  ground  only. 

We  do  not  know  anything  of  insurance 
companies,  but  many  brooder  houses  are  in- 
sured. It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  settled  only 
by  conditions  and  inspection  of  the  plant. 

When  raising  chicks  in  brooders  take  no 
chances.  Sit  up  with  them  all  night,  if  nec- 
essary, as  it  may  pay  well  to  do  so.  The  loss 
of  chicks  takes  from  the  profits  Chicks  in 
winter  must  be  watched  and  looked  after  day 
and  night. 

BULLETINS  ON  POULTRY. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Lake,  manager  of  the  poultry 
department  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, College  Park,  Md.,  is  making  some  ex- 
periments with  poultry,  incubators,  etc.,  and 
in  a  short  letter  to  us  he  says  : 

I  will,  in  a  short  time,  put  out  one  or  more 
bulletins,  one  especially  on  "  Duck  Culture,"' 
February  1st,  I  had  thirteen  ducks  and 
seven  drakes.  The  fii-st  eggs  were  layed 
January  10th,  and  by  February  28th  f  had 
out  my  first  young  ones.  The  thirteen  ducks 
layed  1,505 eggs  up  to  August  last  ;  1  sold  and 
gave  away  nearly  200.  and  out  of  the  balance 
I  raised  533  as  fine  ducks  as  ever  were  seen. 
Our  experimental  work  is  full  of  interest, 
showing  many  errors  in  the  management  of 
incubators,  moisture,  air  cells,  etc.  We  have 
thrown  away  all  charts,  etc..  and  run  the 
plant  now  on  new  lines.  I  anticipate  great 
results  this  season, and  shall  try  hard  to  make 
the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  the  leading  poultry  plant 
of  any  of  the  States,  provided  I  can  get  the 
proper  aid  from  the  State  that  the  plant  re- 
quires. Later  on  I  will  furnish  you  with 
views,  etc. 


Th^   ^o-ultrr  Keeuer. 


We  trnst  that  Mr.  Lake  will  favor  us  with 
his  bulletins,  as  wc  believe  our  readers  will 
appreciate  them.  The  station  will  find  its 
hands  full  if  it  undertakes  work  in  the  poul- 
try line.  Cattle  and  other  stock  will  be 
much  easier  to  handle,  and  the  value  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  far  exceed  those  of  some  other 
departments  of  agriculture.  By  working  on 
poultry  all  classes  will  be  benefitted.  If  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  wise  they  will  give  Mr. 
Lake  all  the  opportunity  and  ad  vantages  pos- 
sible, 

TEN  THOUSAND   DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

W.  M.  Lloyd,  Tuehahoe,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Poulfry  of  December  loth  contains  the 
wonderful  statement  that  Mr.  John  B.  Hamil- 
ton..in  Poultry,  England. obtained  from  twenty 
Sil  verWyandotte  pullets  4.7S0eggs  in  one  year, 
a  record  for  each  bird  of  239  eggs.  Make  way 
for  the  Silvers  ;  banish  from  your  yards  every- 
thing but  Silvers;  get  out  your  bands  and 
and  play  "  Hail  to  the  Chiefs  "  as  the  proces- 
sion of  Silver  Wyandottcs.  each  with  a  ban- 
ner of  "239,  passes  by.  Oh,  the  vastness  of 
the  vast  in  hendom  '  Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me 
the  limit  of  the  five  pounds  of  meat,  feathers 
and'  bone,  called  the  hen  !  Some  of  these 
birds  must  have  nearly,  or  quite,  reached  the 
300  mark.  I  wish  Mr.  Hamilton  had  my  nest 
box  ;  he  could  have  given  us  the  record  of 
each  hen.  All  over  the  land  the  news  has 
gone  that  Xo-  61  laid  230  eggs,  and  we  poul- 
try men  cried  with  one  voice,  "Phenomenal  !" 
but  the.  "phenoms"  in  one  pen  knock  the 
leg  bands  off  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain. 
Those  birds  are  worth  S25  each,  or  $500  :  also, 
2.390  eggs  for  hatching,  one  dollar  each,  or 
$2,390  for  all  ;  1,500  cockerels  and  pullets 
raised,  85  each,  or  $7,500  :  total  sum,  $10,390. 
I  am  just  smiling  all  over  thinking  of  next 
year's  profits  :  20  pullets,  $10,000.  Do  you 
not  think  1.000  pullets,  with  a  record  of  275 
eggs  each,  ought  to  be  worth  a  million. 
Brother  Jacobs?  Let's  you  and  I  get  a  corner 
on  those  Silvers  and  divide  the  profits,  and 
we  will  pay  the  Cuban  war  debt  and  buy  the 
island  for  a  breeding  pen.  Don't  let  Boyer 
on  to  this,  for  there  is  no  telling  what  he 
might  do.  If  I  had  done  Europe  in  1S97 
I  would  have  had  those  birds,  if  I  had  to 
carry  them  home  in  my  coat-tail  pocket. 

KEEPS  SEVERAL  BREEDS. 

J.  F.  lloffatt,  Vernon,  British  Columbia. 

I  have  just  started  in  the  poultry  busines 
and  find  1  haveagood  deal  to  learn.  I  have 
100  chickens  composed  of  Light  Brahmas, 
Silver-Laced.  Wyandottes,  Single-Combed 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  They 
are  headed  with  prize  winning  birds,  and  a 
few  farmers'  hens  for  sitting  purposes.  I  have 
ordered  a  200  egg  incubator  and  intend  soon 
to  start  hatching.  It  is  now  starting  to  snow 
and  I  have  no  yards  in  shape.  Will  the  bens 
docoiifined  in  warm,  small  pens  all  winter? 
What  is  the  best  egg-producing  food?  I  am 
unable  to  get  any  clover  here  to  cut,  and  use 
cabbage  :or  green  food. 

[The  best  egg-producing  food  is  lean  meat 
and  green  bone.  Hens  will  thrive  in  small 
yards  if  kept  busy. — Ed.] 


WANTS  THEM  TO   LAY   IN  WINTER. 

An  Iowa  reader  is  feeding  three  times  a  day 
and  gets  no  eggs.  It  shows  that  feed  does 
not  always  make  the  hens  lay,  and  "  the 
more  feed  the  more  eggs  "  is  not  a  safe  rule  to 
follow.    But  here  is  his  letter  : 

Will  yon  kindly  advise  through  the  columns 
of  The  Poultry  Keeper  what  is  good  feed 
for  chickens  to  make  them  lay  during  the 
winter?  I  have  been  feeding  a  mash  of  bran, 
linseed  meal,  shorts,  corn,  and  sometimes 
wheat  in  the  morning,  a  little  corn  or  wheat 
at  noon,  and  at  night  all  they  will  eat. 
Kindly  advise  me  if  I  am  feeding  right:  if 
not. how  should  I  feed?  I  have  not  been  get- 
ting any  eggs. 

He  asks,  "What  is  good  feed  for  chickens?" 
yet  he  is  giving  them  the  best  to  be  had. 
The  trouble  is  that  noon  meal.  He  feeds  too 
much,  the  hens  are  fat.  and  they  have  no  in- 
ducement to  work  because  he  keeps  them  all 
the  time  full . 
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He  is  feeding  correctly  enough  of  kinds  of 
food  but  should  reduce  it.  He  does  not  state 
bow  much  he  gives  but  we  know  that  his 
hens  get  too  much.  A  noon  meal  will  de- 
stroy the  prolificacy  of  any  flock. 


MARKETING  OF  EGGS. 

The  change  from  packing  and  shipping 
eggs  in  barrels  and  old  boxes  to  that  of  the  al- 
most universally  adopted  thirty  dozen  cases 
is  a  great  improvement.  Too  many  shippers 
are  quite  careless  in  the  employment  of  help, 
which  in  most  cases  are  boys  who  may  mean 
well  enough  but  lack  the  experience  in  pack- 
ing, often  neglecting  to  put  the  required  chaff 
or  cut  straw  on  the  bottom  of  the  case,  or  pack 
the  eggs  in  broken,  torn  or  imperfect  fillers, 
which  causes  breakage  in  transit.  Or  they 
fasten  the  lid  down  without  first  placing  the 
long  clean  straw  or  other  packing  on  top  of 
the  eggs,  so  that  the  entire  top  layers  will  not 
break  should  the  case  be  turned  down  or  given 
a  severe  jolt.  Every  shipper  should  keep  a 
supply  of  new  fillers  on  hand  to  re-place  any 
that  may  become  torn  or  impure  from  broken 
eggs. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs,  properly  packed  in  good 
eases,  would  never  have  a  "loss  off."  except 
when  they  are  shipped  in  very  warm  weather 
from  a  distance,  or  are  roughly  handled  dur- 
ing the  transportation.  Every  shipper  should 
know  by  a  careful  study  of  his  trade  the  qual- 
ity of  the  stock  he  buys,  and  should  reject  all 
imperfect  eggs  just  as  they  are  rejected  by  the 
city  trade  and  consumer.  The  sooner  all  ship- 
persadopt  this  rule  the  sooner  they  will  bring 
up  the  trade  to  that  perfection  its  importance 
demands. — The  Product  Trade  Reporter. 


FEEDING  ON  FARMS. 

It  costs  the  farmer  less  to  produce  eggs  than 
it  does  one  living  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  or 
village,  as  the  hen-  on  the  farm  can  pick  up 
about  one-third  of  her  food.  A  bushel  of 
wheat  or  corn  for  a  hen  one  year  should  be 
sufficient,  provided  she  has  opportunities  for 
securing  grass,  seeds,  insects,  etc.  She  will 
lay.  under  fair  conditions,  ten  dozen  eggs  a 
year.  As  to  how  much  profit  to  expect,  it 
will  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  wheat  and  the 
price  of  the  eggs-.  The  bushel  of  wheat  will 
cost  the  Eastern  farmer  about  one  dollar,  but 
in  some  portions  of  the  West  the  cost  may  not 
be  over  fifty  cents.  At  the  same  prices  for 
eggs  the  Western  farmer  has  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  cost.but,  asthe  Eastern  farmer  has  the 
advauage  of  prices,  his  opportunities  are  bet- 
ter. 

Each  section  possesses  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  when  the  farmer  sells  his 
eggs  he  should  be  prepared  to  know  exactly 
how  much  expense  was  incurred.  If  eggs 
sell  for  only  ten  cents  a  dozen,  when  wheat  is 
50  cents  a  bushel,  he  secures  a  higher  price 
for  his  wheat  by  converting  the  wheat  into 
eggs  through  the  agency  of  the  hens.  Eggs 
have  the  ads-antage  of  calling  for  cash  in  the 
markets,  and  they  can  be  produced  in  the 
winter  season,  giving  immediate  returns, 
which  is  very  different  from  being  compelled 
to  wait  from  one  season  to  the  next. 

Feeding  the  hens  on  the  farm  is  to  take 
possession  of  the  waste  places  with  the  hens.. 
There  is  food  to  be  secured  that  is  not  in  the 
grain  bin.  Every  clod  turned  over  by  the 
plow  affords  a  little,  and  the  young  grass  and 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  grass,  the  Takings  of  the 
farm,  the  scattered  grain  of  the  barnyard,  the 
stubble  in  the  fields,  the  scraps  from  the  table 
and  the  manure  heap,  all  afford  the  hens 
privileges,  and  the  eggs  laid  by  them  dnring 
the  summer  season  cost  the  farmer  little  or 
nothing.  The  low  cost  of  summer  should  be 
considered  and  the  average  made. — Farm  and 
Fireside. 

RAIN  STORMS  AND  POULTRY. 

Diseases  that  affect  fowls  in  winter  are  more 
prevalent  during  the  continuance  of  rainy 
weather  than  during  a  cold  period.  Clear, 
cold  weather,  when  the  air  is  dry,  seldom  af- 
fects poultry  unfavorably,  and  at  such  times 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  turning  the  hens 
outside,  giving  them  litter  to  scratch  in  and 
allowing  them  to  keep  warm  by  healthy  ex- 
ercise ;  hut  poultry  of  all  kinds  suffer  from, 
some  one  or  more  of  the  various  ailments  due 
to  exposure  to  damp  weather.  Roup  is  a  dis- 
ease that  seldom  puts  in  an  appearance  in  dry 
weather.  The  dampness  is  also  fatal  to 
chicks  dnring  the  winter.  The  best  remedy 
is  shelter,  a  warm,  tight  house,  and  the  fow  ls 
confined  during  damp  days,  or  until  the 
weather  becomes  clear. 
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advance.  Single  number.  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  number 
at  time  they  are  received.  No  subscriptions 
dated  back. 

Advertising  R  ates,  25  cents  per  Agate  line, 
( $3.50 per ineli.)  each  insertion.  Fourteen 
lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be 
received  by  the  15th  of  the  mouth  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insert  ion. 

COBEESPONDENCE.  We  invite  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  in  - 
terest to  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
all  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  II.  Jacobs, 
Editor,   Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Communications  toThe  Poultry  Keeper, 
on  business  must  be  addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Dressed  poultry  at  shows  is  at  the  front 
and  will  stay  there. 

Boston  and  New  York  had  two  grand 
shows.  The  best  breeders  and  the  best  birds 
were  there. 

FEATHERS  are  sold  by  the  Sprague  Com- 
mission House,  218  South  Water  street,  Chi- 
cago— tail,  wing  and  body. 

We  greet  the  "Southern  Fancier,"  At- 
lanta, which  recently  arrived  for  January, 
and  it  was  a  good  number. 

Weight  for  weight,  size  for  size,  and  in 
proportiou  to  cost,  the  Bantam  is  ahead  of  all 
other  layers.  No  breed  can  begin  to  touch 
them. 


We  do  not  object  to  informing  you  how  to 
feed,  but  every  reader  should  have  our  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  issue.  It  gives  tables,  methods, 
and  is  a  whole  book. 

We  have  received  the  handsome  1899  cata- 
logue, of  the  Victor  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
which  is  a  great  credit  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  manufacturers,  George  Ertel  Company, 
Quincy,  111. 

The  English  style  of  reporting  the  birds  in 
a  show  may  be  a  good  thing  on  the  surface 
but  we  know  some  persons  who  would  not 
read  that  kind  of  matter  for  a  dollar  an  hour. 
It  leads  to  the  insane  asylum. 


JOHN  BausCHER,  Jr.,  Freeport,  1 11.,  sends 
us  a  calendar  that  will  be  an  ornament  to  any 
poultry  establishment.  Anyone  cau  haveone 
lor  a  two-cent  stamp. 


Tup;  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Standard 
for  poultry  are  about  on  a  par,    Tiny  are  un 
settled  questions.    Several  thousand  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  editing  the  Standard  but 
it  still  seems  to  be  lacking  somewhere. 

Mu.  T  FarRF.r  Rackham,  Orange,  X.  J., 
is  receiving  many  compliments  for  his  able 
work  as  superintendent  of  the  Boston  show. 
He  is  a  born  superintendent  and  knows  bow 
to  handle  such  affairs  better  than  any  man  in 
America. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
Tin:  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of 
fifty)  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following,  or  seventy-five  cents  any  two 
"Fisher's  Grain  Tables,"  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
( Jacobs)  ^Ctl  any  of  our  Illustrators. 


PROBABLY  the  most  energetic  seedsman  in 
the  West  is  II.  W.  Buck  bee,  Rockford,  111, 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  his  new  catalogue  be- 
fore buying  seeds,  and  tell  hi  in  we  told  you  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 

Mu.  .1.  H.  Davis  deserves  credit  for  some 
of  his  excellent  articles  in  the  papers  with 
which  he  is  connected.  He  is  full  of  humor 
and  we  have  read  pieces  by  him  which  would 
do  justice  to  Josh  Billings  and  Bill  Nye  in 
their  best  days. 

This  paper  is  not  as  large  as  some,  but  as 
the  editor  sells  no  birds  or  eggs  it  does  not 
have  to  instruct  its  readers  about  breeds 
owned  by  the  editor  which  produce  365  per 
ben  per  year.  We  do  not  take  the  money  of 
advertisers  and  then  compete  against  them. 

The  Premium  Bone  (  utter,  formerly  made 
at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  is  now  called  the  Adam 
Bone  Cutter,  and  W.  J  Adam  lias  recently 
purchased  the  entire  business  and  removed  it 
to  Joliet,  111.  He  comes  to.  our  columns  well 
recommended,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  the 
patronage  of  our  readers. 

Two  dollars  prize  for  best  mouse  and  three 
dollars  for  best  rat  were  some  of  the  features 
of  a  poultry  show  at  Boston.  Is  it  not  time 
to  put  more  practical  matters  to  the  front.and 
leave  rats  and  mice  to  those  who  have  no  use 
for  this  world  except  to  waste  time?  Out  with 
such  baby  business  among  men. 


We  desire  to  direct  especial  attention  to  the 
La  Crosse  Incubators  and  Brooders  as  being 
among  the  leaders.  If  you  are  interested  in 
securing  new  machines  write  to  the  La  Crosse 
Incubator  Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis-,  and 
say  you  are  doing  what  The  Poultry' 
Keeper  told  you  to  do  for  your  advantage. 


Mr.  R.  S.  Emory",  Chestertown,  Md.,  has 
one  of  the  largest  poultry  plants  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  Having  also  one  of  the 
largest  fruit  plantations  in  the  peninsular,  to 
which  he  is  compelled  to  give  his  entire  care, 
lie  will  dispose  of  his  incubators  and  brooder 
plant  fixtures  at  a  sacrifice.  A  good  chance 
for  somebody. 

The  Langshan  Club  has  eliminated  "life 
membership."  If  that  means  the  wiping  out 
of  those  who  paid  to  become  life  members 
then  the  Club  will  have  to  refund  the  money 
paid  or  keep  its  agreement.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  life  members,  as  the  law 
might  be  invoked.  Besides,  it  isan  example 
that  will  injure  all  new  clubs. 


"Dek  Gefltjeget  Ztjechter,''  a  German 
poultry  paper  published  at  Hamburg,  Wis., 
by  Mr  Henry  E.  Yoight,  has  published  a 
"Poultrymail's  Year-book  for  1899."  and  also 
issues  a  line  calendar.  Mr.  Voigt  has  pub- 
lished bis  paper  for  several  years;  it  is  well 
established,  and  is  the  only  German  poultry 
paper  in  America, 

Mr.  J.  G.  Whittkn,  Genoa,  JST.  Y.,  has 
been  successful  with  his  machine  for  making 
hens  exercise.  It  is  a  simple  affair,  but  so 
arranged  that  if  a  fowl  wants  food  it  ninst 
work  for  it.  We  have  seen  il  at  work  anil, 
while  we  enjoyed  the  operation,  yet  it  was  a 
good  thing  ami  made  the  hens  lay  because 
they  had  to  work  to  eat. 


Editor  Curtis,  of " Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal," should  now  have  his  turn.  Let  him 
tell  us  about  that  article  w  hich  he  says  was 
appropriated  by  "  Farm  Poultry."  Did  he 
write  it  as  an  advertisement  '.'  It  seems  to 
have  been  sent  to  "Farm  Poultry."  and  it 
"owns  the  corn."  but  it  is  an  awful  admission 
and  confession — "valuable  leading''  paid  for 
as  an  advertisement. 


THE  "Farm  Journal,"  Philadelphia,  has- 
another  one  of  its  famous  books  out — "Biggie 
Swine  Book,"  144  pages,  which  is  not  ouly  < 
creditable  publication,  well  illustrated,  ami 
full  of  good,  sound  sense,  but  is  a  great  deal 
condensed  into  a  small  space.  The  breed-, 
points,  diseases,  etc.,  are  all  ably  treated. 
Every  one  interested  in  swine  should  have  it. 

The  Bateman  Manufacturing  Company,  "f 
Grenloch,  X.J..  have  ready  for  1899  elicit 
catalogue  of  garden  tools,  which  they  send 
free.  Their  favorite  is  the  "yard  cleaner" 
beings  wheel  hoc  which  turns  the  filth  of  a 
poultry  yard  under  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
which  costs  so  little  as  to  be  within  reach  of 
everyone.    We  use  it  and  it  is  a  labor  saver 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  proposes  to  have  a 
poultry  and  dog  show  in  that  city  February 
28th  and  March  1st  and  2d.  The  association 
is  to  be  known  as  "The  Poultry  Gentleman's 
Dog  and  Pet  Stock  Association."  Dr.  W.  II. 
Hacker,  of  Bi nghaniton.  is  president,  and  in- 
vites correspondence.  They  propose  to  have 
the  latest  and  one  of  the  best  shows  of  the 
season. 

Uncle  Mike  BOYEK  keeps  his  weather  eye 
on  the  poultry  of  Hammonton.  Some  of  the 
Hammonton  hens  pay  hugely. but  Uncle  Mike 
knows  them  all.  We  have  his  corncob  pipe 
on  cold  storage,  and  some  other  relics,  but 
Uncle  Mike  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  live  man 
and  a  hard  worker.  Since  he  became  a  Coun- 
cilman he  v  as  at  first  somewhat  disposed  not 
to  speak  to  "poor  white  trash,"' but  he  has 
commenced  to  greet  us  very  cordially  of  late. 

OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS. 

We  do  not  think  we  offer  a  more  seasonable 
book  than  the  one  bearing  the  above  title.  It 
w  ill  be  sent  free  for  a  club  of  two  subscribers 
to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each. 
Read  the  description. 

OUR  SEED  OFFER 

We  have  made  good  offers  of  seeds  in  past 
years,  but  we  think  what  we  offer  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  is  the  best  yet.  If  you  al- 
ready receive  The  Poultry  Keeper  you 
can  have  that  one  sent  to  another  address. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  wastes  no  space  on 
white  spots  on  an  earlobe,  nor  reports  ban- 
quets at  shows,  but  gives  straight  talk  on 
chickens  and  how  to  raise  them.  It  recom- 
mends [inre  bleeds,  however,  and  does  not  be- 
lieve in  scrubs. 


DON'T  DO  IT. 

Be  careful  not  to  lose  any  advantage.  Those 
who  save  50  cents  a  year  by  not  having  a 
poultry  paper  may  lose  many  dollars.  Three 
dozen  eggs  should  pay  for  it.  A  single  arti- 
cle may  be  a  turning  point.  Don't  burn  the 
bridges  behind  you.  Read  what  others  are 
doing  and  then  send  in  your  experience, 
whether  good  or  not. 


HOW  TO  SELL. 

If  you  have  pure  breeds  try  a  small  "  ad  " 
next  month.  You  have  just  as  good  chance 
as  others.  There  are  no  "big  guns"  in  the 
poultry  business.  If  your  birds  are  good  go 
ahead  and  let  people  know  it.  But  don't  ad- 
vertise unless  you  know  that  you  can  do  all 
that  you  claim.  A  small  two  line  adver- 
tisement for  March,  April,  and  May  will  cost 
you  only  $1.28. 


THAT  GREATEST  FARM  PAPER. 

The  Ohio  Farmer,  with  its  eighty  columns 
weekly  of  valuable  i  ti  format  ion  about  Ag:i- 
culture,  Horticulture,  Stock,  Poultry,  Bees, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  free  for  a  club  of  three  sub- 
scribers to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cenu 
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each.  Seud  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  sample 
cony  of  The  Ohio  Fanner  and  mention  The 
Poultry  Kkepee. 


A  HOME-MADE  INCUBATOR. 

Make  a  home-made  incnlmor.  It  is  an 
easy  matter.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
-wish  to  try  one  we  will  state  that  we  send 
•plans  for  a  hot  water  incubator  (no  lamp) 
free  to  all  desiring.  It  is  not  something  new, 
for  hundreds  of  them  are  in  use.  and  they 
hatch  speedily.  We  do  not  sell  anything, 
hence  give  the  plans  away.  They  are  illus- 
trated and  contain  directions  for  operating. 
Address  for  the  plans  our  editor,  P.  H.  Ja- 
cobs, at  Hammonton.  X.  J.  Enclose  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery. 

SPECIAL  ISSUES— ONLY  5  CENTS. 

"  All  About  Feeding  for  Eggs,"  nearly  the 
whole  paper  devoted  to  it,  with  tables  and 
rules  for  feeding.    September.  189S- 

"  Incubators.  Brooders.  Eules  for  Hatching 
and  Raising  Chicks."  Don't  miss  it.  Octo- 
ber, 1898. 

Ducks  " — page  after  page  — a  who'e  book. 
November,  1898. 

"  Caponizing''— illustrated- with  instruc- 
tions; also  breeds  and  other  details  con- 
nected with  it.    December.  1S98. 

Any  one  of  the  above  for  only  five  cents. 
Each  is  better  than  any  book  issued  on  the 
subject. 


THE  SHOW  AT  CHARL01 TE,  MICH. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Eaton 
County  (Mich.)  Poultry  Association,  which 
opened  at  Charlotte  on  December  8th,  closed 
December  13th  after  a  successful  display.  En- 
tries in  all  the  classes  were  large  and  the 
competitiou  close.  There  were  lines  of  coops 
on  either  side  of  the  long  building  and  a 
double  row  through  the  center,  all  filled 
with  as  fine  specimens  of  birds  as  could  be 
shown  in  any  part  of  Michigan  Mr  Ben 
Myers,  of  Cra wfordsville,  Ind. ,  officiated  as 
judge  and  gave  excellent  satisfaction  He  re- 
marked that  the  Eaton  county  birds  were 
nearer  the  Standard  than  the  average  speci- 
mens shown  at  county  exhibitions.  It  was 
decided  that  the  next  exhibition  would  be 
open  to  the  competition  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  exhibition  a  business  meeting  was 
held  at  the  show  room  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 12th.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  D.  C.  Hoede- 
maker,  president  ;  Chas.  E.  Baughman,  vice 
president;  F.  M.  Crier,  corresponding  sec- 
retary ;  W.  G.  Mitchell,  recording  secretary  ; 
S.  E.  Cook,  treasurer,  and  Wni.  Greensmith, 
superintendent  of  the  exhibits.  Glenn  T. 
Ells.  Frank  Spaulding,  E.  D.  Wheaton,  A. 
E.  Fitzgerald,  J.  H.  Brown,  Wrn.  Green- 
smith,  I.  L.  Boyer,  A.  P.  Green,  Executive 
Committee. 


A  CHEAP  FOOD.-  THE  ROOT  CUTTER. 

We  have,  been  trying  root-cutters  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  and  as  we  suggested 
that  such  cutters  would  be  an  advantage  they 
are  here. 

There  were  no  bone  cutters  until  the  The 
Poultry  Keeper  called  for  them,  a  fact 
which  Messrs.  Mann  and  Webster  will  affirm. 

There  were  no  clover  cutters  until  The 
Poci.tp.y  Keepee  suggested  that  there  was 
room  for  them. 

Green  cut  bone  and  clover  for  fowls  are 
articles  no  one  ever  thought  of  until  The 
Poultry-  Keeper  came  out  in  their  favor. 

Two  years  ago  we  began  to  advocate  root 
cutters— they  are  here  and  to  stay. 

We  placed  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  onions 
and  potatoes  in  the  cutter,  which  sliced  them 
as  fine  as  wafers,  and  then  cut  the  wafers 
into  pieces.    We  experimented  ou  a  flock  of 


100  fowls,  a  flock  that  had  been  treated  well 
and  fed  on  "  scientific  princeples."  Eealizing 
the  fact  that  bulky  succulent  food  would  aid 
digestion,  dilute  the  concentrated  grain,  and 
assist  in  affording  a  variety,  the  roots  were 
fed  in  troughs,  both  with  and  without  ground 
grain,  and  the  birds  fairly  tumbled  over  one 
another  for  the  food ;  in  fact,  it  could  hardly 
be  thrown  down  with  the  hand  fast  enough 
for  them,  so  highly  did  they  relish  it. 

By  the  term  "roots"  are  meant  turnips, 
beets,  potatoes,  carrots  and  parsnips,  because 
they  are  really  the  bulbs  of  plants,  and  as 
they  are  grown  at  but  little  expense,  they  af- 
ford a  cheap  food  if  they  can  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  fowls,  which,  however,  is  now 
easily  accomplished  with  the  root  cutter. 

One  advantage  in  feeding  the  cut  roots  is. 
that  if  you  do  not  use  too  much  ground  grain, 
you  are  not  liable  to  make  your  hens  too  fat. 
If  you  do  not  use  ground  grain  with  them, 
you  cannot  feed  to  much  of  the  cut  roots,  as 
tbey  are  largely  composed  of  water. 

The  proper  way  is  to  take  half  a  peck  of 
the  sliced  or  cut  roots,  sprinkle  your  ground 
food  over  it  (one  pint  to  the  peck),  and  give 
it  to  the  fowls.  Linseed  meal,  bran,  ground 
meat. middlings, ground  oats,  corn  meal,  etc., 
may  be  mixed  together  and  then  sprinkled 
over  the  roots. 

We  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  matter  in 
next  issue,  and  give  some  rules  for  feeding. 

In  the  meantime  do  not  fail  to  get  a  root 
cutter,  save  expenses  thereby  and  make  the 
hens  happy. 


WANTS  THE  PULLETS  TO  LAY. 

A  lady  at  Allentown,  X.  T.,  places  her 
case  before  us  for  consideration  and  we 
present  her  letter  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  how  it  is  that  sometimes 
the  pullets  do  not  lay.  She  writes  as 
follows: 

"I  have  a  nook  of  Black  Minorcas 
(about  sixty.  I  think).  Some  are  one 
year  old  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
pullets,  say  six  months  old.  Now,  the 
pullets  have  not  matured  as  soon  as 
they  should;  at  least,  their  combs  are 
rot  large  and  they  do  not  lay.  Some  of 
them  have  not  their  combs  back  from 
moulting,  and  some  of  the  combs  look 
purple;  they  do  not  seem  just  right. 
Their  plumage  looks  glossy,  and  they 
are  plump,  eat  heartily,  and  seem 
lively,  too. 

"I  feed  buckwheat  and  corn  once  in 
a  day  or  two  and  dry  corn  meal ;  also 
a  warm  cooked  mash  of  wheat  bran 
and  corn  meal  with  a  little  meat.  I 
feed  oyster  shells  and  cabbage  every 
few  days  and  sweet  apples,  also  pota- 
toes (cooked)  once  in  a  while.  My  hens 
have  been  confined  in  the  hen  house 
for  the  past  four  weeks.  They  act  as 
if  they  had  caught  cold.  Sometimes 
my  poultry  house  gets  very  damp,  and 
some  days  the  chaff  on  the  floor  will  be 
wet.  I  have  cleaned  and  sprinkled  lime 
on  to  dry  it  up.  Now,  I  cannot  see  why 
they  do  not  lay  and  the  pullets  get  nice 
combs  as  they  did  last  year.  If  yon  can 
tell  me  what  the  matter  is,  please  do  so. 
There  is  no  ventilator  in  the  coop,  but 
I  let  the  windows  down  when  the 
weather  is  fit.  I  am  almost  discouraged 
about  it.  I  have  taken  the  'Poultry 
Keeper'  about  two  years  and  think  it  is 
a  splendid  paper.  I  could  not  get  along 
without  it." 

Our  correspondent  does  not  state  how 
much  she  feeds  or  how  she  keeps  her 
birds — quarters.  Six  month  old  pullets, 
if  not  laying  by  the  time  winter  begins, 
usually  postpone  egg  production  until 
spring.  They  will  all  probably  begin  in 
March. 

In  New  York  the  winters  are  cold, 
and  Minorcas  have  large  combs,  which 
are  liable  to  become  frozen.  Much, 
therefore,  depends  on  how  warm  the 
poultry  house  is. 

If  confined   the   Minorcas  are  very 


restless  and  must  be  kept  very  busy. 
Feed  more  meat  and  less  grain,  and 
have  a  warm  place,  feeding  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  work  hard. 


ONLY  ONE  EYE  SWELLED. 

The  same  cause.  A  whole  flock  of 
birds  each  with  only  one  eye  swelled. 
How  did  it  happen?  It  is  a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  But  let  us  read 
what  the  correspondent,  who  lives  a.t 
"Woodstock,  N.  T.,  says: 

"What  can  I  'do  for  my  Plymouth 
Rocks  that  have  swelled  eyes  and  head: 
(only  one  side).  Now  I  will  tell  yota 
the  cause  and  you  please  tell  me  the 
cure  if  such  there  be.  It  is  a  cold  con- 
tracted by  roosting  in  a  damp  place, 
which  causes  the  swelling  and  a  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils.  They  got  it 
before  I  was  aware  of  the  condition  of 
things  and  I  have  moved  them  to  a  dry 
place." 

On  the  side  next  to  the  afflicted  eye- 
is  a  draught  of  air,  from  the  ventilator 
or  from  some  other  source.  After 
awhile  the  pain  in  those  eyes  will  cause 
the  birds  to  attempt  to  protect  the  eye 
by  turning  on  the  roost,  and  then  the- 
other  eyes  will  catch  it.  The  remedy 
is  to  look  for  that  hole  in  which  the- 
"pure  fresh  air"  comes.  Then  anoint 
each  eye,  once,  a  day,  with  vaseline. 

We  do  not  know  whether  our  corre- 
spondent believes  in  "ventilation"  or 
not  but  we  suggest  that  he  try  to  suf- 
focate the.  birds,  and  he  will  find  it  a. 
difficult  job — in  winter. 


SAVE  MONEY 

IX  GETTING 

Your  Periodicals 


By- subscribing  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper  office,  as  we  receive  orders 
for  anything  published  and  in  nearly 
ail  cases  at  much  less  than  the  regu- 
lar price.  The  following  list  contains 
only  a  small  part  and  if  what  you 
want  is  not  in  it.  write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  the  prices 
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American  Agriculturist  &  Tear  Book 

Agriculturist,  Western  

Agriculturist.  North-western  

Bee  Culture,  Gleanings  in  

Bee  Journal.  American  

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan  

Deniorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Fancier's  Gazette  

Fancier,  New  England  

Fancier,  American  

Fanciers'  Review  

Feather  

Farmer,  Prairie  

Ohio  

"      Mirror  and  

"  Maryland  

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  and  Ranch.  Texas  

Fruitman's  Guide  

Fruit  Grower's  Journal  

Fruit  Grower.  Central  States  

Fruit  Grower.  Southern  

Flowers.  Hon- to  Grow,  with  lii  Pie- 

miums  

Floral  Magazine.  Tick's  

Garden,  Home  and  

Garden.  Western.  &  Poultry  Journal 

Garden.  Success  With  the  

Horticultural  Gleaner  

Visitor  

Horticulturist.  X.  H  

Home  (>ueen  

McClure's  Magazine  

New  Time  

Poultry  Advocate.  American  

Poultry  Journal.  American  

"  "  Kentucky  

Keliable  

Ohio  

"  "       Neb.  State  

Poultryman,  Arkansas  

Interstate  

Pacific  


Poultry  Culture.. 

Mess-enger  

"  Monthly  

"  Farm  

"  Herald  

"  Topics  

"      and  Pets  ] 

Poultrydom  ' 

Poultryman.  Tar  Heel  

Rural  New  Torker.   "  "  ' 

Stock.  Live,  Inspector  

Strawberry  Culturist.  ...  \"[ 
1'p-to-date  Farming  and  Gardening 

Woman's  Home  Companion  

Toung  People's  Weekly  

Touth's  Companion  (.new  subs)  
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HOW  MUCH  FOR  15  HENS. 

Jn  our  September,  1898,  issue  we  gave 
•nearly  a  whole  paper,  several  pages,  to 
feeding,  with  tables,  rules,  etc.,  since 
then  a  reader  at  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  writes: 

•  Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  adopt 
your  method,  will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  amount  of  feed  for  fifteen  Light 
Brahmas,  morning,  noon,  and  night; 
that  is,  supposing  that  the  article  in 
the  September  number  gives  only 
variety  of  feed  and  does  not  state 
specific  amount  for  certain  breeds.  Of 
course  if  this  question  is  answered  in 
the  September  number  you  need  not 
answer  again,  otherwise  I  would  be 
pleased  to  know." 

We  doubt  if  we  can  give  anything 
that  is  not  in  the  September  number. 
The  rule  is  to  give  a  quart  of  corn  a  day 
to  a  dozen  fowls,  but  when  one  gives 
potatoes,  meat,  etc.,  he  must  deduct  it 
from  the  corn.  Now,  we  would  have 
to  get  at  the  "digestible  protein,"  fat, 
"carbo-hydrates,"  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  ■  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc., 
would  be  hard  to  estimate. 

No  one  can  "feed  by  note."  Only  by 
observation  can  fowls  be  fed.  Why? 
Because  a  hen  does  not  eat  the  same 
quantity  every  day  nor  do  hens  eat 
alike.  A  flock  of  hens  will  eat  a  quart 
to-day  and  perhaps  only  a  pint  to-mor- 
row. 

Then  again,  a  laying  hc-n  should  have 
more  than  a  non-layer,  etc.  We  can 
say.  give  a  quart  of  corn,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, a  day,  but  we  fear  that  something 
would  go  wrong.  There  is  but  one  safe 
rule  to  feed,  and  that  is  to  measure  the 
food  every  day  and  keep  a  record,  aim- 
ing rather  to  underfeed  than  to  over- 
feed. 

A  quart  of  millet  seed  to  20  hens  in 
the  morning,  scattered  far  and  wide, 
so  as  to  make  them  work,  with  nothing 
at  noon,  and  just  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  up  at  night,  of  a  variety,  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan.  To  know  how  much  they 
will  eat  let  them,  fill  up  until  the  last 
hen  walks  away  satisfied.  If  you  do 
that  twice  a  day.  however,  (fill  them) 
they  will  become  rolling  fat.  If  you  do 
it  three  times  a  day  you  will  kill  them. 

The  millet  seed  is  intended  to  keep 
them  at  work.  Being  small  they  will 
work  hard  to  find  the  seeds  and  can 
only  eat  slowly. 

SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  WORLD. 

From  a  Correspondent. 
As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  most 
of  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
grow  spring  chickens  for  the  early 
market  will  want  to  make  a  start  in 
that  direction  and  will  want  to  set  only 
fertile  eggs,  of  course,  if  they  think 
They  can  in  any  way  obtain  them,  it 
strikes  me  that  my  experience  with  an 
apparatus  for  testing  the  fertility  of 
eggs  before  incubation  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  your  readers,  and  per- 
haps, also  to  their  profit. 

Bast  spring  I  was  induced  by  a  well- 
known  advertiser,  through  his  adver- 
tisement, and  on  the  strength  of  his 
reputation  as  a  business  man,  which  1 
had  never  heard  questioned,  to  send  five 
dollars  for  an  apparatus  which  he 
claimed  would  disclose  the  germ  in 
every  egg  where  one  was  present  before 
it  was  incubated.  This  was  what  every 
poultryman,  and  especially  since  the. 
introduction  Of  incubators,  had  been 
looking  for  and  1  thought  that,  with 
his  long  experience,  he  might  at  last 
have  discovered  this  long-kept  secret  (I 
had  the  X-ray  in  mind  at  the  time). 

When  the  apparatus  arrived  I  saw 
that  it  was  simply  a  coal  oil  lamp  (a 
good  one,  I  will  admit),  and  a  reflector, 
and  my  hopes  immediately  fell  flat. 
However,  I  set  it  up  according  to  direc- 
tions and  went  to  work.  I  selected 
■some    of    the    whitest    and  thinnest- 


shelled  eggs  in  the  lot  and  looked  long 
and  anxiously.  I  could  see  only  a  large, 
slightly  shaded  spot,  which  I  had  often 
seen  before  with  only  an  ordinary  lamp, 
and  which  was  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  Of 
the  small  white,  spot  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search  I  could  see  absolutely 
nothing.  When  I  wrote  to  him  to  that 
effect  he  suggested  that  I  should  try 
again,  that  practice  would  help  in  this 
as  in  almost  all  other  affairs,  and, 
also,  that  I  should  let  my  wife — if  I 
had  one — try  her  eyes  on  it.  For- 
tunately I  did  have  one,  and  right  at 
hand,  but  although  her  optics  were 
somewhat  younger  than  mine,  she  could 
see  no  further  into  the  egg  than  my- 
self. Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
I  wrote  him  then  that  the  apparatus 
would  not  do  at  all  what  it  was  repre- 
sented to  do  and  that  I  would  im- 
mediately return  it  and  requested  him 
to  return  to  me  the  price  of  the  ap- 
paratus, which  was  five  dollars,  upon 
its  arrival.  This  he.  refused  to  do,  and 
returned  the  machine.  I  refused  to  take 
it  from  the  express  office  and  now  it 
lies  somewhere  in  Massachusetts  or  the 
country  between.  I  did  not  consider 
the  machine  worth  looking  after,  but 
am  still  looking  after  my  money.  Of 
course,  I  have  come,  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  arrangement  of  coal  oil  lamp 
and  reflector  can  ever  be  made  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  which  this  ap- 
paratus was  intended,  and  would 
caution  my  fellow  poultrymen  against 
investing  in  anything  short  of  a 
Roentgen  tube.  I  had  also  a  little  ex- 
perience with  a  Western  man  who 
claimed  that  he  could  see  through  an 
egg.  In  response  to  an  offer  of  two 
dollars  (double  his  price)  with  reference 
that  he  would  have  been  satisfactory 
to  any  ordinary  business  man  for  that 
amount  and  more,  he  wrote  me  that  he. 
never  sent  out  any  of  his  testers  unless 
he  first  received  the  cash.  I  could  not 
argue  against  that,  but  I  could  keep 
my  money. 


A  LIQUID  LICE  DESTROYER. 

Tli ere  are  many  liquid  lice  killers  on  tlie 
market,  and  all  that  I  have,  had  samples  of 
are  good;  ?'.  c,  they  kill  lice  without  appar- 
ent injury  to  the  fowl.  The  complaint  against 
them  is  that  they  are  too  costly.  Any  reader 
of  Farm-Poultry  can  easily  make  athome  a 
liquid  lice  destroyer  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
thirty-five  cents  a  gallon.  I  have  some  now 
1  >n  hand  which  cost  me  but  nineteen  cents  a 
gallon,  and  made  in  quantity,  it  might  be 
manufactured  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that. 

The  liquid  is  made  by  dissolving  in  kero- 
sene (coal  oil)  all  it  will  take  up  of  crude 
naphtalenc  flakes  (a  saturate  solution ).  Moth 
balls  will  not  answer  in  place  of  the  naphta- 
lene  Hakes,  as  they  do  nut  dissolve  so  readily, 
anil  have  in  most  instances  been  lying  about, 
losing  their  strength.  Most  of  the  complaints 
of  poor  luck  with  the  liquid  have  come  from 
those  on  whom  some  druggist  has  foisted 
moth  halls  as  the  same,  or  just  as  good,  as  the 
flakes.  The  E.  L.  Patch  Company,  chemists, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  now  put  up  in  24  ounce 
packages,  a  preparation  known  as  "Aromatic 
Naphthalin  and  Camphor.''  which  retails  for 
twenty-live  cents  per  packaae.  One  package 
of  this  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  kerosene 
will  make  the  liquid  lice  killer. 

This  preparation,  and  one  known  as 
''Xaphtha-Campho  "  (made  by  a  firm  in  New 
York,  whose  name  is  not  given  on  the  pack- 
age). I  have  used  in  preference  to  the  crude 
flakes  purchased  in  bulk,  as  the  two  mentioned 
preparations  come  in  tight  packages,  and  are 
more  apt,  to  he  full  strength,  Some  corre- 
spondents have  made  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
out  of  the  very  simple  manner  of  making  the 
liquid'.  It  is  nut  necessary  to  he  painfully 
exact  in  the  making  of  it.  If  you  do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  make  a  quantity,  simply  take 
a  quart  bottleand  fill  it  about  one-third  full 
(it  the  Hakes,  then  fill  the  bottle  nearly  full  of 
kerosene,  and  shake  until  as  much  of  the 
naphtalene  has  dissolved  as  will.  I  f  it.  all  dis- 
solves add  mme  naphtalenc.  If  it  does  not 
all  dissolve  (and  it  probably  will  not),  simply 
allow  the  surplus  naphtalene  to  settle,  and 
use  the  remaining  clear  liquid  as  a  lice  killer. 
Use  the  same  care  in  handling  the  liquid  that 
you  would  with  plain  kerosene,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  with  it. 

To  rid  a  hen  of  lice  by  means  of  a  liquid 
killer:  Paint  the  inside  bottom  of  a  box  or 
barrel  with  the  liquid,  place  the  hen  therein, 
and  cover  with  a  piece  of  burlap  or  a  basket, 
something  that  will  partially  confine  the  fumes  and 

at  the  name  time  allow  the  fowl  a  little  pure  air.  I  f 
the  weather  is  cold  the  box  should  be  put  in  a 


warm  place  so  the  fumes  of  the  liquid  may  be 
readily  given  off. 

The  fowl  should  remain  thus  cooped  up  for 
at  least  half  an  hour,  when  she  may  be  taken 
out  and  allowed  to  run  in  t  lie  open  air.  A 
number  of  fowls  may  be  treated  at  one  time. 
It  is  not  dangerous  for  adult  fowls  to  remain 
in  the  box  several  hours,  provided  they  are 
not  covered  in  too  tightly.  Caution  should  be 
used  in  treating  chickens,  as  the  youngsters 
are  sometimes  quiet  susceptible  to  the  fumes. 
This  preparation  is  not  poisonous,  and  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  fowl  other  than  to  give 
them  a  slight  looseness  of  the  bowels,  which 
wears  off  in  twenty-four  hours. 

One  application  may  not  take,  all  the  lice  off 
the  fowl,  hut  after  two  or  three  trials  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  a  louse-  It  is  also  excellent 
to  paint  roosts  and  dropping  boards  to  kill 
the  mites. 

Mites  will  not  venture  on  rooststhat  receive 
a  soaking  in  this  liquid  every  two  weeks.  The 
odor  of  the  naphtalin  sticks  to  the  roosts,  and 
warns  vermin  away.  After  two  or  three  ap- 
plications the  roosts  will  not  need  treatment 
oftener  than  once  a  month. 

Sawdust  slightly  moistened  with  this  liquid 
is  an  excellent  article  to  keep  vermin  from  the 
nests;  or  a  little  of  the  naphtalin  and  cam- 
phor flakes  may  he  mixed  with  sawdust  and 
placed  in  the  nests.  This  will  not  affect  the 
eggs  if  straw  is  placed  betw  een  them  and  the 
mixture,  and  may  be  thus  used  in  nest  boxes 
for  sitting  hens  without  fear  of  preventing  a 
batch,  provided  that  the  eggs  do  not  rest  ni- 
rcctly  on  the  naphtalin  and  sawdust. 

A  lady  in  the  West  writes  me  that  she  has 
used  the  liquid  with  great  success.  Shetreated 
the  fowls  as  previously  described,  and  also 
touched  with  the  solution  eveiy  nit  she  found, 
with  the  result  that  her  fowls  have  been  prac- 
tically free  from  lice  and  the  nits  so  treated 
failed  to  hatch.  She  also  mixed  the  liquid 
with  lard, and  applied  it  to  the  headsandwings 
of  chicks  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  service  in  curing 
scaly  leg,  when  mixed  with  lard  and  applied 
to  the  affected  members.  This  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  lice  killer  I  know  of,  and  it  will  be 
found  useful,  destroying  all  kinds  of  insects 
affecting  poultry. 

Moth  balls  may  be  used  in  the  nests,  bntare 
no  better  than  the  naphtalin  crystals,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  are  as  good. 

To  free  a  sitting  hen  of  lice  she  should  be 
treated  with  the  liquid  a  few  days  before  giv- 
ing her  the  eggs.  The  day  the  eggs  are  given 
her  she  should  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  a 
good  insect  powder.  Insect  powder  should 
also  be  worked  into  her  feathers  about  the 
i.enth  and  nineteenth  days. 

Care  should  betaken  in  the  use  of  naphtalin 
crystals  in  the  nests  of  sitting  hens.  A  little 
of  it  well  mixed  with  sawdust,  and  the  eggs 
protected  from  it  by  a  layer  of  straw,  wood, 
wool  or  chaff,  will  not  interfere  with  the 
hatch.  A  little  goes  a  great  way,  and  too 
much  might  spoil  the  hatch,  although  I  have 
not  thus  far  had  any  difficulty  with  it.  Just 
enough  to  give  the  nest  an  odor  of  naphtalin 
is  sufficient.  1  do  not  advise  the  nse  of  kero- 
sene or  naphtalin  in  nests  or  nesting  material 
except  in  extreme  eases.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses the  use  of  slacked  lime  or  insect  powder 
will  prove  sufficient.  Too  free  use  in  the  nest 
boxes  of  any  article  having  a  strong  penetrat- 
ing odor  will  of  course  impart  an  undesirable 
flavor  to  the  eggs,  and  is,  therefore,  not  advis- 
able. These  directions  followed,  the  little 
chicks  when  hatched  should  be  f  ree  from  lice, 
or  practically  so. — Dr.  Woods,  in  Farm  Poultry. 


WINTER  EGGS 

Arc  as  easily  obtained  as  summer  eggs  if 
the  proper  method  is  pursued,  and  the  George 
H.  Lee  Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  have 
something  to  say  about  it  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Miss  Snsie  Marsh,  Armour,  South 
Dakota,  writes  December  30,  lsos.  that  she 
would  not  he  afraid  to  invest  i?.">0  in  the  Lee's 
Dice  Killer  alone,  for  once  used  no  one  wonld 
be  without  it  in  the  poultry  house.  The  Tonic 
Powder  is  equally  gojd  for  producing  eggs. 
Walter  Miller.  Kwing.  Nebraska,  writes,  De- 
cember 30,  1S9S :  "liens  that  were  laying 
seven  and  eight  eggs  per  day  are  laying  IT 
eggs  per  day, after  two  feeds  of  Ionic  Pow  dir.'' 
This  company  has  now  opened  an  office  in 
New  York  City.ito  better  handle  their  Eastern 
trade. 
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A  BOY'S  SUCCESS. 

./.  M.  Pruyn,  Lodi,  Wis. 

I  believe  much  valuable- information 
nan  be  obtained  from  the  'Poultry 
Keeper*  for  my  boy  has  a  fancy  for 
poultry.  I  bought  him  ten  acres  of 
beautiful  grass  land,  some  three  years 
ago,  and  he  has  laid  it  out  into  yards 
of  forty  square  rods.  He  has  built  a 
house  16x32  feet  for  each  100  fowls,  in 
the  center  of  each  160  square  rods  of 
land,  so  that  each  yard  contains  25 
fowls.  He  has  now  five  of  these  houses 
and  500  fowls,  and  expects  to  build  the 
balance  or  the  other  five  houses  this 
season,  and  keep  1000  chickens  next 
winter. 

His  success  with  poultry  is  phenome- 
nal for  a  boy,  but  he  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  them  and  brings  in  eggs  by  the 
bushel.  He  brought  in  a  full  case  of 
thirty  dozen  and  a  few  over  yesterday, 
(from  five  hundred  hens),  and  received 
twenty-three  cents  per  dozen  or  six 
dollars  and  ninety  cents  for  the  case 
way  up  here  in  Wisconsin.  He  feeds 
corn.  oats,  buckwheat,  and  millet, 
chopped  cabbage,  beets  and  onions, 
with  boiled  potatoes  once  a  day,  and 
a  little  meat  scraps  or  tallow,  or  lard 
scraps  chopped,  twice  each  week.  He 
has  now  only  four  breeds:  Light 
Brahmas.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans. 
and  Wyandottes.  He  has  just  ordered 
a  bone  cutter  and  will  try  that  on 
waste  from  the  butcher  shops. 


IS  THE  AVERAGE  RIGHT? 

IT.  M.  Lloyd,  Tucl:ahoe,  N.  Y.  ' 

"Farm  Poultry,"  of  January  1st, 
gives  record  of  Mr.  Cox's  birds.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  if  his  manner  of  averag- 
ing is  a  correct  way  of  getting  the. 
average  of  a  flock  of  birds.  If  it  is,  I 
would  like  to  send  you  the  average  of 
eighty  birds  and  reducing  the  flock 
down  every  month  to  fifteen,  and  not 
only  the  average  but  the  correct  record 
of  each  bird  as  my  nest  box  gives  me 
this.  Mr.  Cox  began  with  140  and 
ended  with  34.  I  suppose  he  sold  or 
killed  the  best  and  the  record  was  the 
poorest  birds  he  had.  Why  not  give  the 
record  in  this  way — 1010  birds  average 
84  each  month,  or  17,830  eggs,  average 
per  bird  above  212  for  the  year.  Or, 
he  could  have  given  as  the  record  of 
1010  birds  and  17,830  eggs,  average 
nearly  171  each  bird.  If  the.  principle 
of  his  averaging  is  right,  by  giving  as 
-a  reducing  flock,  we  may  reach,  as  he 
says,  the  250  record  in  time.  I  ask  the 
readers  of  "Poultry  Keeper,"  is  the 
record  right? 


JUNE  PULLETS  LAYING. 

George  Hiintly,  Grassy  Lane.  Canada. 
Through  the  practical  advice  given 
?rom  time  to  time  in  your  paper  I  am 
making  a  success  of  poultry.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  getting  eggs  every 
,'day  from  pullets  hatched  last  June, 
and  this  with  the  thermometer  at 
thirty  below  zero  in  a  house  without  a 
stove.  I  may  say  it  is  thoroughly 
banked  and  wind-proof.  I  run  for  eggs 
only  and  keep  White  Leghorns  and  Plv- 
mouth  Rocks.  I  feed  table  scraps, 
wheat,  meat  and  steamed  grass  cut 
fine.  Eggs  in  our  nearest  town  bring 
"55  cents  per  dozen. 


MAKiNGHENS  EXERCISE. 

J.  G.  Whitfen,  Genoa,  N.  T. 

As  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
feeding  for  eggs  I  thought  I  would 
write  you  what  I  am  doing  by  judicious 
feeding  and  plenty  of  exercise. 

I  have  60  April-hatched  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  in  a  pen  20x12  feet.  At 
present  I  am  getting  a  daily  average 
of  about  one  egg  to  three  pullets.  I  am 
feeding  whole  grain,  equal  parts,  by 
measure,  of  corn,  buckwheat  and  oats. 
I  put  a  quart  of  this  mixed  grain  in  the 
hopper  of  the  automatic  feeder  to  each 
ten  bens  for  them  to  work  for  during 
"the  day.  At  night  I  feed  all  the  soft 
lood  they  will  eat  up  clean.    This  soft 


food  is  composed  of  the  following: 
Equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats,  ground 
together;  to  200  pounds  of  this,  add  100 
pounds  of  wheat  bran.  For  a  feed  of 
100  hens  take  a  half  a  pound  of  oil  cake 
meal  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
animal  meal  or  cracklings.  Mix  this 
with  enough  of  the  above  ground  feed. 
For  the  night  feed  it  scalded  and  warm. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  right  for  the 
larger  breeds  as  well  as  for  the  Leg- 
horns, as  I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
that  is  producing  two  eggs  in  three 
days,  that  is,  lays  two  days  in  succes- 
sion and  then  skips  a  day.  As  she  is 
in  the  pen  with  60  Leghorns,  I  think 
she  is  getting  about  the  right  amount 
of  food. 

Now,  about  the  fat  hen.  There  is  no 
dangpr  of  hens  getting  too  fat  if  they 
are  kept  continually  at  work  during 
the  day  and  at  the  same  time  fed  egg- 
producing  food.  One  of  our  best  market 
poultrymen  says  that  in  cold  weather 
chicks  will  not  grow  or  fatten  without 
exercise.  They  will  fill  their  crops  and 
sit  humped  up  for  it  to  digest,  con- 
sequently the  blood  is  inactive  and  not 
performing  its  office  of  growing  bone 
and  muscle.  Anyone  who  will  try  this 
plan  of  feeding  soft  food  at  night  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  time  morning 
mash  as  this,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
vents activity  during  the  whole  day. 
Exercise  in  the  morning  warms  up  the 
blood  to  much  better  results  than  the 
warm  mash.  If  there  is  anyone  who 
doubts  it  let  him  try  it  for  himself. 


FROZEN  IN  THE  CROPS. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Johnson,  Rjdner,  Pa. 

On  page  428  of  the  January  number 
of  your  valuable  paper,  is  a  contri- 
bution headed  "Danger  in  Soft  Food." 
in  which  the  writer  states  that  after 
feeding  a  "mash"  to  his  hens  for  a 
month  "they  got  sick,"  one  actually  dy- 
ing "with  her  crop  full"  of  the  mix- 
ture. Naturally,  after  such  an  ex- 
perience, he  decides  that  soft  food  is 
not  just  the  proper  thing  and  goes 
back  to  his  old  method  of  feeding  only 
grain,  which,  (judging  entirely  from 
his  communication)  was  about  the 
wisest  thing  he  could  have  done.  After 
reading  the  following  facts,  related  to 
the  writer  by  a  friend  whose  veracitv 
is  unquestionable,  the  gentleman  will 
no  doubt  congratulate  himself  that  he 
discovered  the  evil  effects  of  "mash" 
on  poultry  before  the  advent  of  cold 
weather,  when  there  is  little  doubt  that 
his  loss  would  have  been  much  greater. 

The  story  runs  as  follows:  "Mr.   , 

a  resident  of  a  nearby  country  village, 
kept  a  few  hens  for  his  own  use,  gener- 
ally attending  to  them  himself  in  the 
morning  before  going  to  work,  and 
feeding  them  at  night  when  he  re- 
turned home.  Being  firmly  convinced 
that  a  noon  feed  of  "mash"  would  in- 
duce his  faithful  biddies  to  lay  plenty 
of  eggs  in  the  season  when  so  many 
neglect  what,  to  his  mind,  was  their 
imperative  duty,  he  compounded  a  mix- 
ture, of  which  cornmeal  formed  the 
principal  ingredient,  and  instructed  his 
wife  in  the  mysteries  of  administering 
the  dose. 

"For  a  time  those  hens  were  fed 
regularly  at  precisely  12  m.,  but  one 

day  Mrs.    decided  to  go  'visiting.' 

That  word,  in  this  section  means  that 
you  start  for  your  friend's  residence 
as  soon  after  breakfast  as  possible  and 
remain  until  an  early  tea  has  been 
served,  when  you  hasten  home  to  pre- 
pare supper  for  your  better-half.  Mrs. 

 ,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 

neighborhood,  reached  home  with 
barely  enough  time  to  make  the  fire 
and  get  the  kettle  boiling,  but  as  she 
hurried  down  the  path  she  glanced  up- 
ward for  a  moment  and  remembered 
that  those  'pesky'  hens  had  gone  din- 
nerless,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  pail 
of  feed,  already  mixed,  stood  inside  the 
kitchen  door  and  must  be  emptied  be- 
fore William  came  home  or  he'd  'make 
a  fuss.'  So  the  'mash'  was  dumped  on 
the  ground,  the  fowls  invited  down 
from  their  leafless  boughs,  and  Mrs. 
 proceeded  to  attend  to  her  work  in- 
doors. When  the  good  man  put  in  his 
appearance  she  informed  him  that 
'them  hens  had  their  supper  and  he'd 
better    stay    near    the    fire    and  get 


warmed  through  while  she  got  his  on 
the  table.'  " 

Now  for  the  moral:  Next  morning 
everyone  of  those  hens  lay  on  the 
fresty  ground — cold  in  death — with  their 
crops  lull  of  frozen  mash.  The  theory 
advanced,  which  is  really  as  plausible 
as  mcst  theories  put  forward  by  your 
intelligent  poultryman,  was:  that  the 
night  being  unusually  cold,  and  the 
hens  unusually  full,  the  fcod  had  failed 
to  digest,  and,  remaining  stationary 
for  some  time  had  slowly  congealed 
into  the  icy  mass  with  which  their 
crops  were  distended,  causing  the  death- 
of  the  fowls.  "If  that  hadn't  killed 
them — what  had?  There  wasn't  a  mark 
on  them  anywhere — no  varmint  had 
disturbed  their  rest — it  was  the  mash 
that  did  it — the  same  mash  that  had 
been  fed  day  in  and  day  out  for  several 
weeks.    Poison?   Nonsense;  didn't  Mr. 

■  ■  mix  it   himself?   No,   sir!  Them 

hens  were  killed  by  that  mash  a-freez- 
in'  in  their  craw." 

After  such  reasoning  who  can  help 
being  convinced  that  "soft  food  at 
night,"  particularly  in  the  winter,  is 
most  dangerous  and  if  dangerous  then 
does  it  not  follow  that  it  must  be  more 
or  less  injurious  when   fed   at  other 

times?  Take  Mr.   's  advice  and  stick 

to  the  "grains  fed  whole." 


A  TENNESSEEN'S  EXPERIENCE. 

James  A.  Henry,  Lexington,  Tenn. 

In  renewing  my  subscription  allow" 
me  to  say  that  I  consider  your  paper 
as  good  as  the  best;  in  fact,  only  one 
other  of  a  great  number  taken  by  me 
being  equal  in  my  opinion,  and  you  list 
it  in  with  yours  for  1899.  I  am  a  west 
Tennessee  farmer,  and  I  believe  in,  and 
practice,  diversified  farming  (four  cent 
cotton  included  in  the  past  but  not  in 
the  future.)  I  run  a  poultry  ranch  and 
dairy  in  connection  witn  my  farming. 
After  reading  your  November  number 
I  concluded  to  write  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  "would  be"  duck  raisers  by  way 
of  personal  experience  in  Pekin  duck 
raising  for  broilers  in  this  part  of 
"Duck  Kingdom*" 

I  keep  about  fifty  Pekins  for  eggs  and 
feathers  only.  They  began  laying  No- 
vember 12th  and  I  get  about  one  dozen 
eggs  a  day  now  (December  1st).  I  never 
had  them  to  lay  previously  before  De- 
cember 24th.  I  attribute  their  early 
laying  this  season  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  run  of  a  good  pea  field  all  the 
fall.  I  have  about  forty  acres  of  bot- 
tom land  with  fine  pasturage,  and  a 
nice  clear  running  brook  through  it. 
They  have  the  run  of  the  farm  at  all 
seasons.  Coming  up  at  night,  they  are 
then  penned  and  fed  on  whole  corn.  The 
morning  meal  consists  of  two  parts  of 
bran  and  one  part  of  cornmeal  mixed 
with  butter-milk.  This  is  the  winter 
feed.  Corn  is  left  off  at  night  during 
the  summer  and  soft  feed  fed. 

I  ship  their  eggs  to  large  cities  for 
Easter,  receiving  a  good  price.  They 
are  worth  on  the  home  markets  now 
the  same  as  hen  eggs — fifteen  cents. 

Now  about  the  word  of  warning — 
don't  raise  ducks  for  broilers,  my 
brother  poultrymen  and  farmers,  un- 
less you  are  near  a  good  market,  for 
you  will  come  out  in  debt.  I  have 
tried  it. 

Last  year  I  expressed  three  dozen 
nice  fat  Pekin  ducks  in  a  good  light 
coop  to  a  commission  man,  and  they 
netted  me  fourteen  cents  each  while  I 
could  have  gotten  twenty-five  cents  at 
home.  From  reading  your  duck  article, 
I  presume  several  "panics"  must  have 
occurred  between  here  and  Chicago 
from  the  way  they  lost  flesh,  (I  failed 
to  put  a  lantern  in  the  coop  in  case 
of  "panic").  Pcssibly  the  "panic"  oc- 
curred after  they  reached  Chicago  for 
the  freight  charges  were  excessive  un- 
less it  did.  I  received  thirty-five  cents 
net  for  chicken  broilers  in  April  from 
this  same  commission  firm.  Ducks  were 
hatched  in  February,  and  they  cost  at 
least  ten  dollars  in  raising  besides  the 
care  and  worry  in  keeping  them  out  of 
bad  weather.  I  lost  half  a  day  in  mak- 
ing a  coop,  using  twenty-five  cents 
worth  of  lumber,  and  received  five 
dollars  for  the  lot.  How  is  that?  Try 
it  and  see  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
my  experience.    Be  sure  to  put  in  a 
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iighted  lantern  for  them  if  you  decide 
to  express  any,  or  they  will  shrink 
away  to  a  bunch  of  feathers  from 
"panic"  on  the  way  to  the  market. 

I  also  keep  about  two  hundred  hens, 
three  of  the  varieties  being  pure- 
breeds,  Black  Plymouth  Rock  being 
my  favorite.  I  have  Toulouse  geese 
but  I  have  met  with  poor  success  in 
raising  them  as  the  eggs  were  not 
fertile.  I  tried  the  Wild  and  Branze 
turkey  cross  and  I  found  it  to  be  a 
success.  I  have  bred  full  blooded  two 
year  old  Bronze  hens  to  a  full  blooded 
wild  male,  two  years  old.  The  young 
were  hardy  and  are  now  of  a  good 
size  and  grand  looking.  They  are 
gentle,  in  fact,  too  much  so,  as  they 
stay  around  the  house  too  much.  The 
mother  hens  reared  them,  having  the 
run  of  the  farm  and  coming  up  at  night 
of  their  own  accord  to  be  fed.  They 
are  high  flyers,  and  roost  in  the  top 
of  large  trees  where  "Mr.  Nigger"  can 
not  get  them.  I  get  about  8,000  eggs 
annually  all  told.  I  raise  most  of  my 
own  feed  and  do  my  own  work,  there- 
fore receive  a  very  nice  profit.  No 
stock  nor  eggs  for  sale  of  any  kind. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  LAY. 

BY  E.  T.  WHITE,  WINLOCK,  WASH. 

I  have  twenty-five  pullets,  which  average 
fifteen. eggs  per  day,  and  for  December  eggs 
were  thirty  cents  per  dozen.  My  chickens 
are  Brown  Leghorns.    I  feed  by  your  rule. 

OVER  TWO  DOLLARS  PER  HEN. 

S.  IF.  Langdoc,  Papineau,  III. 

Yon  have  never  heard  from  me  except 
when  I  have  sent  in  my  subscription  to  your 
valuable  paper,  The  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
have  taken  tbe  paper  the  years  of  1892,  1893, 
1894,  1898.  and  now  renew  for  1899.  Now, 
please  allow  me  to  say  that  through  The 
Poultry  Keeper  I  have  for  the  last  five 
years  cleared  several  hundred  dollars  with 
poultry.  In  the  year  1896  I  kept  a  large  flock 
of  hens  and  they  cleared  me,  above  expenses, 
$2.09  each,  audi  give  The  Poultry  Keeper 
credit  for  it,  as  it  is  by  far  the  best  up-to-date 
poultry  paper  I  take,  aud  I  take  a  number  of 
them.  When  I  have  more  time  I  will  tell 
my  brother  readers  how  I  manage  the  poultry 
business  to  make  it  pay  like  it  does,  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  old  breeders  and  a  great  help 
to  beginuers.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  there 
is  good  money  in  poultry  if  properly  man- 
aged. We  often  hear  it  said  it  pays  to  be  a 
Republican,  but  I  say  it  pays  to  be  a  reader  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper. 

CHEAP  MODE  OF  HEATING  A  HOUSE. 

J.  Alfred  Dearden,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Possibly  the  following  may  prove  of  some 
use  to  some  one.  I  always  look  for  The  Poul- 
try' Keeper.  It  is  condensed  and  useful, 
and  a  good  paper  for  busy  people. 

Eggs  in  winter  come  high —forty-five  cents 
per  dozen:  so  much  the  better  for  poultry 
keepers  if  they  can  produce  them,  say  through 
artificial  methods. 

There,  indeed,  comes  tbe  advantage  to  the 
large  producers,  for  they  can  afford  their  hot 
water  and  hot  air  appliances,  while  a  small 
operator  cannot  afford  them,  and  artificial 
heat  is  probably  the  key  to  success  in  poultry 
and  egg  raising  in  winter.  But  is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  a  small  12x14  feet  hen  house  to  be 
heated  iuwiuterat  a  minimum  of  cost -and 
trouble  ■ 

One  experience  at  least  shows  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  and  at  a  running  expense  of  a 
trifle,  with  an  original  outlay  of  next  to  noth- 
ing. A  good  oil  stove  will  do  it  safely  and 
('airly,  wil h  n  little  can-. 

Last  season  I  needed  all  my  room, and  used 
one  or  two  old  houses  that  are  almost  unfit  tor 
the  hens.  Tbe  bens  would  not  lay  and  were 
continually  getting  frozen.  It  occurred  to  me 
to  double  my  hens  tip  into  one  coon  and  try 
what  could  be  done  with  a  good,  safe  kitchen 
oil-stove  in  the  way  of  beating. 

The  first  night  1  burned  less  than  a  pint  of 
oil  aud  the  quarters  in  the  morning  were  at 
forty  degrees,  though  outside  it  was  eight  de- 
grees above.  I  rigged  up  a  solid  recess  for  the 
stove,  lined  with  old  zinc,  and  continued  to 
use  the  stove  the  balance  of  the  winter.  I  do 
not  think  it  cost  sixty  cents  for  oil,  my  egg- 
yielding  was  trebled  and  the  eggs  hatched  iu 
February. 

Last  summer  I   made  some  experiments, 
handling  lamps*  being  part  of  my  business, 
nd    persuaded  a  "drummer  "  to  have  cou- 
tructed  a  stove  combining  some  features  of 


size,  style,  etc.,  based  on  last  winter's  experi- 
ence. I  have  one  house  10x12  feet  and  eight 
feet  in  the  highest  part.  It  is  old  and  could 
hardly  be  in  worse  location,  being  on  top  of 
a  bluff  overnanging  the  Connecticut  river 
(wide  and  bleak  at  this  point);  It  has  been 
a  wonder  to  me  that  it  was  not  blown  down. 
It  faced  due  north.  Two  weeks  ago  I  put  in- 
to this  house  some  dozen  of  valuable  White 
Plymouth  Kocks. 

Tbe  recent  blizzard  took  me  unawares,  and 
the  next  morning  I  found  my  pullets  frozen, 
with  snow  six  inches  deep  in  some  places. 
Pine  quartersfor  a  valuable  flock,  indeed!  But 
I  got  out  my  "lamp,"  brightened  it  like  Al- 
ladin,"  and  thereensued  a  marvellous  change. 
Since  that  night  they  have  had  their 
"heater,"  and  are  as  "fine  as  silk." 

One  quart  of  oil  lasts  me  three  nights,  or 
ten  cents  worth  twelve  nights,  and  one  pullet 
will  give  three  times  that  much  in  eggs.  The 
stove  is  a  safe  one  and  in  a  safe  place.  There 
is  no  trouble,  and,  in  short,  I  see  no  reason, 
why  a  poor  farmer  witn  a  little  ben-house 
cannot  get  eggs  in  winter  precisely  as  easy 
and  cheap  as  his  more  fortunate  and  wealthy 
competitor. 

[Thanks  for  the  above, which  will  no  doubt 
prove  valuable  to  onr  readers,  as  oil  will  save 
feed  and  inducethe  laying  of  more  eggs. — 
ED.] 


HOW  LARGE  A  PEN. 

A  reader  at  Raleigh,  If.  C,  asks  a 
question  which  has  been  frequently  an- 
swered, but  which  is  not  out  of  place 
to  be  again  discussed.    He  says: 

"I  am  going  into  the  poultry  business 
on  a  small  scale.  Will  you  please  in- 
form me  through  your  valuable  paper 
under  the  head  of  inquiries,  how  large 
a  pen  it  would  take  for  ten  or  twelve 
hens  and  one  cock,  and  how  large  a 
house  for  them  to  not  be  crowded  and 
keep  healthy?  I  want  to  start  with 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pens  and  keep  in- 
creasing. Where  can  I  get  the  best 
poultry  wire?  I  think  I  can  make  a 
success  as  there  is  not  a  poultry  farm 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  Raleigh." 

There  is  a  kind  of  unwritten  law — or 
rule — that  ten  hens  should  have  a  house 
10x10  feet,  with  a  yard  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  house,  or  10x100  feet.  The 
observance  of  this  rule,  however,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances. 

One  can  keep  15  Leghorns  in  a  house 
suitable  for  12  large  fowls.  If  roosting 
in  the  house  is  all  that  is  required  then 


a  house  10x10  feet  will  accommodate  25 
hens,  but  they  will  not  have  enough 
room  on  the  floor  for  scratching  in  win- 
ter, but  in  North  Carolina  the  hens  can 
be  permitted  outside  more  than  in  a 
cold  climate. 

We  believe  it  better  to  have  a  house 
for  20  fowls  10x15,  using  7x10  feet  for 
roosting  and  8x10  feet  as  an  open  shed, 
or  wind-break,  and  there  should  be 
two-  yards,  each  yard  20x100  feet,  so  as 
to  grow  something  in  one  yard  while 
the  fowls  are  occupying  the  other. 

By  such  an  arrangement  every  acre 
will  contain  200  fowls,  although  loo 
hens  on  an  acre  should  be  sufficient. 

Wire  fencing  is  advertised  in  our 
columns  and  can  be  had  of  any  poultry 
supply  house.  Bear  in  mind  that  wire 
is  open,  hence,  when  building  a  fence 
have  the  lower  two  feet  of  boards,  not 
only  to  serve  as  a  wind-break  but  to 
prevent  the  males  from  pecking  each 
other  through  the  wire. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  made  by 
nearly  all  of  trying  to  keep  the  fowls 
where  there  is  room  for  only  one.  Th<; 
saving  of  room  and  expense  in  con- 
structing poultry  houses  means  fewer 
eggs  and  a  sure  road  to  failure  in  the 
end. 


ENGLISH  CHICKENS. 

In  an  article  concerning  chicken  fattening- 
in  Sussex,  England,  The  Agricultural  Gazette 
lias  the  following:  "Three  or  four  weeks 
only  are  needed  for  fattening,  tbe  chickens 
being  fed  twice  a  day  on  ground  oats  mixed 
with  skim-milk,  enriched  with  melted  mut- 
ton or  beef  fat.  Australian  mutton  fat,  im- 
ported for  soap-making  and  costing  30s.  tc 
40s.  per  owt.,  is  used  by  at  least  one  extensive 
tattener.  The  fowls  are  allowed  to  feed  nat- 
urally for  half  the  time  during  which  they 
are  in  the  fattening  pens  and  are  crammed 
during  the  other  half-  According  to  a  weekly 
list  of  London  prices  for  over  a  year  Heath- 
field  fowls,  or  '  Surrey  fowls,'  as  they  are 
styled  in  the  markets,  sell  at  2s.  to  6s.  tid. 
each,  according  to  season,  but  only  a  few 
weeks  in  the  spring  at  6s.  6d.,  as  the  price  for 
the.  best  fowls.  No  other  fowls,  except  capons, 
sell  as  well  as  these  so  called  '  Surreys!'  " 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  the  Des  Moines  Incubator  plant,  located  at  the  capital  city 
ot.Iowa.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  concern  is  one  more  proof  of  what  can  lie  accomplished  in 
the  manufacturing  of  incubators  and  brooders,  which  have  in  them  the  essential  features  to 
warrant  a  public  demand. 

It  is  not  presumption  on  our  part  when  we  say  that  they  have  excelled  all  previous  records 
in  bringing  to  a  state  of  perfection  one  of  the  largest  incubator  works  in  existence.  Through- 
out this  rapid  period  of  progress  strict  attention  has  been  paid  to  t  be  lav  ins;  of  a  rigid  business 
foundation  and  everything  pertaining  to  their  manufacturing  departments  are  ol  a  very  sub- 
stantial nature.  Judgment  correctly  applied  and  judicious  expenditures  of  cash  yield  success- 
to  any  legitimate  enterprise  every  time. 

We  believe  that  the  Des  Moines  Incubator  Companyand  the  machines  they  make  have  ex- 
cellent advantages  that  it  will  pay  the  contemplating  purchaser  to  investigate.  Their  '99 
catalogue  is  one  of  the  finest  that  we  have  seen,  showing  their  most  popular  machines  in  col- 
ors. It  also  contains  a  va  ried  amount  of  practical  information  of  a  nature  that  makes  it  a  book 
of  value  in  the  hands  of  every  poultry  man.  Six  cents  (the  price  the-y  ask)  is  a  small  charge 
comparcd  with  what  it  cost.    See  advertisement. 
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COLD  AND  I?PUP. 

We  take  the  following-  from  "Farm 
Poultry,"  being-  an  article  by  Dr. 
Woods,  which  will  no  doubt  be  found 
interesting-; 

GENERAL  CAUSES  AND  PREVEN- 
TION. 

Nearly  all  diseases  are  preventable. 
The  old  adage:  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  one  that 
every  poultryman  should  "paste  in  his 
hat." 

Fowls  which  are  vigorous  and  active, 
having  a  sound  constitution,  are  rarely 
affected  by  disease.  Paraphrasing  a 
famous  saying  of  Dr.  Holmes,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  fowl's  physical  training 
and  constitution  should  begin  with  its 
grandparents.  One  of  the  most  val- 
uable, precepts  in  the  science  of  pre- 
vention is  to  breed  only  from  fowls  that 
are  wrell  matured,  that  have  been  se- 
lected for  vigor  and  sound  constitution, 
and  whose  parents  and  grandparents 
■were  physically  sound.  While  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  inbreeding,  I  would 
much  prefer  to  breed  related  birds 
which  are  themselves,  and  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  in  sound  physical  con- 
dition, (with  the  risk  of  perpetuating 
some  minor  fault),  than  to  use  new 
blood  of  doubtful  character  as  to 
healthy  ancestry. 

Given  fowls  with  sound  constitution, 
and  half  the  battle  of  prevention,  is 
won;  but  a  sound  censtitution  may  be 
ruined  by  unsanitary  surroundings  and 
indiscretion  in  feeding.  The  drinking 
water  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  poultry 
places  otherwise  well  kept,  to  find  the 
water  containers  in  a  filthy  condition. 
Putting  clean  water  into  a  foul  recep- 
tacle is  labor  lost,  and  worse,  since  it 
invites  disease.  Contagious  poultry  dis- 
eases probably  spread  more  rapidly 
through  the  drinking  water  than  in 
any  other  way.  All  water  receptacles 
should  be  cleansed  and  refilled  several 
times  daily,  and  should  be  frequently 
scalded.  Earthenware  water  dishes, 
those  having  a  glazed  inner  surface, 
are  the  best.  In  most  of  our  cities  the 
common  yellow  deep  baking  dishes  can 
be  had  for  five  cents  each.  Never  un- 
der any  circumstances,  give  medicines 
in  drinking  water  contained  in  tin,  or 
any  metal  dishes. 

Accumulations  of  droppings,  foul  air, 
fiithy  water,  dampness,  vermin,  undue 
exposure  to  cold  winds  and  wet,  crowd- 
ing and  consequent  overheating,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  coddling  or  babying 
fowls,  must  be  avoided  if  disease  is  to 
be.  prevented. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  professed 
authorities,  I  believe  that  the  hot  mash 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  causa- 
tion of  colds  and  kindred  ailments.  T 
do  not  believe  that  the  mash  should 
ever  be  fed  hot,  nor  should  it  be  given 
absolutely  cold.  Notice  a  fowl  after 
filling  its  crop  with  hot  mash,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  comes  pretty  close  to 
sweating,  and  not  infrequently  will  seek 
some  sheltered  place  and  take  a  nap. 
In  winter  weather  such  condition  will 
often  be  followed  hy  a  cold,  or  worse. 
Never  give  mash  food  hot:  cook  it  over 
night,  or  scald  it,  as  you  prefer;  but 
when  you  feed  it  see  that  it  is  only 
warm — never  warmer  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fowl,  say  105  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  drinking  water.  It  is  better  to  have 
it  too  cold  than  too  hot. 

Do  not  commit  the  indiscretion  of 
feeding  nitrogenous  foods  too  heavily. 
Protein  is  not  convertible  into  heat  and 
fat  so  readily  as  is  carbonaceous  food, 
and  your  fowls  to  be  healthy  must  have 
some  fat  on  them. 

If  you  do  your  best  to  have  strong, 
vigorous,  sound  stock,  keep  them  free 
from  vermin,  in  clean,  dry,  windproof 
quarters,  well  aired  daily,  and  allow 
them  clean  wholesome  food  with  plenty 
of  pure  fresh  water  and  grit,  avoiding 
undue  exposure,  but  never  coddling, 
you  have  nearly  won  prevention. 

Contagious  diseases  caused  by  their 
own  special  long-  named  germ  will  often 
pass  by  birds  so  kept.  A  sound  consti- 
tution well  cared  for  is  well  nigh  germ 
proof.    As  a  preventive  of  contagion, 
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never  introduce  new  stock  to  your  flock 
without  first  subjecting  it  to  quarantine 
for  at  least  ten  days.  Never  return  ap- 
parently cured  birds  to  a  flock  until  at 
least  a  week  after  last  symptoms  of  the 
disease  disappeared.  Isolate  all  fowls 
suspected  of  disease  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. Never  go  direct  from  handling 
sick  birds  Or  from  strange  henneries  to 
your  own.  Never  keep  sick  birds  in  the 
same  room  where  food  for  other  fowls 
is  kept.  Whenever  disease  appears,  and 
the  cause  is  discoverable,  if  possible  re- 
move the  cause. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT. 

For  obscure  cases  where  diagnosis  is 
difficult  or  impossible,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  some  general  method  of  treatment 
that  will  apply  in  most  cases.  Always 
when  a  sick  fowl  is  discovered,  remove 
it  from  the  flock  at  once.  Sick  fowls 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  placed  by  them- 
selves in  a  clean,  dry,  well  aired  coop 
which  has  sunlight  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  Some  eye  diseases  have  to  be 
treated  in  darkened  coops.  Never  al- 
low a  sick  fowl  to  roost ;  bed  it  on  clean 
straw.  Clean  water  should  be  con- 
stantly on  hand,  and  in  most  cases 
there  should  always  be  a  liberal  supply 
of  green  food.  Hospital  corps  must  be 
kept  clean.  All  excrement  should  be 
taken  away  daily  and  burned.  The 
coops  themselves  as  soon  as  vacated 
should  receive  a  liberal  going  over  with 
hot  whitewash,  to  which  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  has  been  added. 

Any  fowls  having  a  discharge  from 
eyes  or  nostrils,  should  have  eyes,  nos- 
trils and  throat  washed  out  twice  daily 
with  an  antiseptic  solution.  I  prefer 
hydrogen  dioxide,  and  think  it  the  best 
and  cheapest.  It  should  be  diluted  with 
water,  one  part  hydrogen  dioxide  in 
two  parts  cold  water,  mixed  as  you 
need  it.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  is  only 
active  on  diseased  tissue. 

A  good  all  round  remedy  available 
for  many  varieties  of  colds  and  so- 
called  roup,  is  the  following:  Take  tinc- 
ture aconite  ten  drops,  tincture  bryonia 
ten  drops,  tincture  spongia  ten  drops, 
alcohol  enough  to  make  one  fluid  ounce 
— mix.  Of  this  a  teaspoonful  should 
be  used  in  each  quart  of  drinking 
water. 

Food  given  should  preferably  be  soft 
food  cooked.  Bread  and  milk  is  prob- 
ably the  best.'  To  this  should  be  added 
some  chopped  meat  and  some  finely  cut 
green  food.  A  sameness  in  diet  may  be 
avoided  by  giving  a  bread  made  of  var- 
ious mixtures  of  ground  grains. 

Fowls  convalescing  may  need  a  tonic, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  for  them 
than  compound  syrup  of  hypophos- 
phites  (Fellows')  given  in  five  drop 
doses:  it  may  be  made  into  a  bread  pill, 
or  given  in  a  little  cold  water. 


TRUE  ROUP.  DIPHTHERIA. 

Synonyms. — Diphtheria  roup,  putrid 
sore  throat,  putrid  canker. 

Definition. — An  acute  specific  consti- 
tutional disease,  analogous  to  diph- 
theria in  human  .being.  Very  canta- 
gious. 

Causes. — A  specific  germ.  All  condi- 
tions of  bad  hygiene  increase  its  viru- 
lence, and  act  as  predisposing  factors. 
The  poison  exists  in  the  membrane  and 
secretions  of  the  throat,  mouth  and 
nostrils,  but  not  in  the  breath.  It  is 
spread  by  contagion  from  contact  w'ith 
the  poison,  mainly  through  the  drink- 
ing water.  Dried  particles  of  the  secre- 
tions may  be  carried  though  the  air  or 
on  the  clothing  of  attendant,  and  so 
cause  spread.  Symptoms  develop  in 
from  three  to  five  days  after  infection. 

Symptoms. — All  symptoms  appear 
suddenly.  Fowl  may  have  seemed  in 
perfect  health.  Suddenly  loses  appetite, 
and  appears  dumpish.  Bird  may  not 
show  any  symptoms  of  eye.  or  nose  at 
beginning.  Body  seems  hot,  comb  hot. 
deep  red:  later  becomes  pale  and 
droops.  Fowl  may  cough,  making  a 
sharp  "pip."  Examination  of  the  throat, 
the  back  part  appears  very  red  and  in- 
flamed, with  small  irregular  patches  in 
back  part  of  throat.  Patches  vary 
from  pearl  gray  to  yellow  in  color.  They 
increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  run  together,  frequently 
extend  up  on  to  cleft  palate  as  a  tough 
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membrane  nearly  filling  the  throat. 
This  membrane  is  apparently  a  part 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  tha 
throat;  any  attempt  to  remove  it  re- 
sults in  bleeding.  (If  the  membrane 
comes  away  easily,  and  does  not  leave 
a  bleeding  surface,  the  trouble  is  not 
diphtheria.)  Fowl  shows  signs  of  great 
weakness,  and  breathing  is  often  diffi- 
cult. Breath  is  always  putrid.  Mem- 
brane may  extend  into  windpipe,  caus- 
ing death  from  suffocation:  or  may  ex- 
tend into  nasal  passages,  and  from 
there  infect  the  eyes,  resulting  in 
swollen  head. 

Death  may  result  suddenly  from  suf- 
focation, or  from  paralysis  of  heart. 
Course  of  disease  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, from  five  days  to  two  weeks. 
Often  followed  by  paralysis.  Throat 
may  be  paralyzed,  rendering-  swallow- 
ing almost  impossible:  or  loss  of  use  of 
wings  or  legs  may,  result.  Paralysis  is 
not  necessarily  permanent.  One  attack 
predisposes  to  another,  and  no  fowl 
should  be  considered  as  well  until  at 
least  six  months  after  last  symptoms 
subsided,  with  no  recurrence  of  any 
symptoms. 

Treatment. — When  you  are  sure  of 
your  diagnosis,  the  best  treatment  is  to 
kill  the  fowl  and  burn  the  carcass.  If 
it  seems  a  mild  case,  or  uncertain,  and 
you  are  disposed  to  treat  it.  try  the.  fol- 
lowing, observing  the  rules  laid  down 
under  general  treatment:  Cleanse 
throat,  nostrils,  and  eyes  twice  daily 
with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  In 
each  pint  of  drinking  water  use  fifteen 
drops  of  tincture  of  Phytolacca  root. 
Food  must  be  nutritious.  easily 
digested,  and  stimulating.  After  severe 
symptoms  subside  give  a  tonic. 

Two  eminent  Canadian  physicians 
recommend  the  use  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxine serum  for  diphtheria  in  fowls. 
Using  a  clean  hypodermic  syringe, 
about  ten  drops  of  antitoxine  se- 
rum are  injected  beneath  the  wing. 
From  three  to  six  injections  are 
used  about  six  hours  apart.  In 
severe  cases  the  amount  of  serum  is 
increased.  Those  who  care  to  look  the 
matter  up,  are  referred  to  an  article 
on  "Antitoxine  Treatment  for  Roup." 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  Stevenson,  in  the  May 
number  of  the  "Farmers'  Advocate," 
London,  Ont. 

As  even  mild  cases  are  often  followed 
by  severe  sequelae,  and  as  fowls  which 
had  had  diphtheria  would  not  be  fit  to 
breed  from  for  at  least  six  months 
after  apparent  cure,  as  they  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  susceptible  to  an- 
other attack,  and  as  if  bred  from  their 
offspring  might  have  a  predispostion 
to  take  the  disease,  I  think  it  is  the 
wisest  policy  to  save,  time  and  money 
by  killing  the  fowl  and  burning  her 
carcass  as  soon  as  diagnosis  can  be 
made. 

INFLUENZA. 

Synonyms. — Contagious  catarrh,  roup, 
grippe. 

Definition. — An  acute,  specific,  mod- 
erately contagious  fever,  associated 
with  catarrhal  inflammation  of  respira- 
tory tract  and  eyes;  often  accompanied 
by  diarrhoea.  Sometimes  occurs  in 
epidemic  form,  and  is  then  very  con- 
tagious. 

Causes. — A  specific  germ,  unaffected 
by  climate  or  season.  One  attack  pre- 
disposes to  another,  which  usually  oc- 
curs about  the  same  time  each  season. 
All  conditions  which  are  unsanitary 
and  tend  to  debilitate  the  fowls  are 
predisposing  factors. 

Symptoms. — Onset  is  sudden.  Bird  is 
droopy,  feathers  ruffled,  seems  feverish, 
and  drinks  frequently.  Slight  dis- 
charge from  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  may 
have  greenish  watery  diarrhoea. 
Sneezes  frequently.  Face  about  eye  be- 
comes badly  swollen  on  one  side  of  head 
or  both.  Later  discharge  from  nostrils 
becomes  thick  and  sticky  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  cake  on  nostril — may  be- 
come yellowish,  and  smell.  Mouth  is 
filled  with  mucus.  Throat  inflamed, 
but  no  patches.  Fowl  loses  appetite, 
and  seems  greatly  debilitated.  Under 
proper  treatment  disease  runs  a  course 
of  from  five  to  ten  days.  May  be  com- 
plicated with  pneumonia  or  bronchitis. 
When  occurring  in  epidemic  form  it  is 
rapidly  fatal.  Mild  cases  recover  slowly. 
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and  are  always  liable  to  another  at- 
tack. 

Treatment.— Use  hydrogen  dioxide  to 
cleanse  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth  and 
throat,  of  discharges.  The  aconite, 
bryonia,  and  spongia  mixture,  is  fre- 
quently useful  in  influenza.  If  it  does 
not  do  the  work,  try  tincture  of  geise- 
mium  fifteen  drops  in  each  pint  of 
drinking  water.  If  disease  is  taken 
early,  a  one-grain  pill  of  quinia  sulph. 
given  every  night,  will  sometimes'abort 
an  attack. 

FALSE  ROUP. 

Synonyms. — Incipient  roup,  catarrhal 
laryngitis,  sore  throat,  rattling  in 
throat. 

Definition. — An  acute  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  mucous  membrane  of  throat, 
accompanied  by  feverishness,  difficult 
breathing,  and  suppression  of  voice. 

Causes — Sudden  atmospheric  changes; 
exposure  to  cold  wind  or  drafts  of  air. 
(Jetting  wet.  Inhallatiom  of  irritating 
vapors  or  dust. 

Symptoms. — Noisy  rattling  cough. 
Preference,  for  soft  easily  swallowed 
food.  Bubbles  in  corner  of  eyes.  Mouth 
filled  with  mucus.  Throat  inflamed. 
No  odor  or  patches.  Fowl's  voice  weak; 
any  attempt  to  use  voice  accompanied 
by  rattling  of  mucus  in  throat,  followed 
by  cough. 

The  presence  of  this  disease  favors 
the  invasion  of  roup,  as  do  all  other 
catarrhal  affections. 

Treatment. — Most  cases  if  removed  to 
separate  quarters  and  a  simple  anti- 
septic wash  used  to  cleanse  mouth  and 
throat  of  secretions,  will  get  well  with- 
out other  treatment.  Fowls  should  be 
well  fed.  Ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
belladonna  in  each  pint  of  drinking 
water  will  often  help  matters  wonder- 
fully. 


CANKER. 

Synonyms. — Ulcerative  catarrh  of 
mouth.    Cheesy  growth. 

Definition. — An  ulcerative  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  membrane  of  mouth 
and  tongue,  characterized  by  irregular 
cheesy  growths  on  tongue,  in  corners 
of  mouth,  and  on  cleft  palate.  Mildly 
contagious. 

Causes. — Not  well  known.  Is  thought 
by  some  to  be  a  mild  form  of  diph- 
theria, but  I  can  hardly  credit  that. 
Probably  has  a  special  germ  of  its  own. 
TTc-"oiiy  occurs  in  very  young  or  old 
birds,  and  especially  in  overtrained 
show  birds.  Nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  debility  and  digestive  disord- 
ers. Uncleanliness  a  predisposing  factor. 

Symptoms. — Seldom  noticed  until 
fowl  shows  some  indisposition,  and 
makes  difficulty  of  eating.  Examina- 
tion of  mouth  reveals  irregular  cheesy 
growths,  usually  several,  may  be  on 
cleft  palate,  side  of  tongue,  corner  of 
mouth,  or  any  part  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. Growth  is  tough-  and  hard,  but 
may  be  carefully  removed  from  mucous 
membrane  without  causing  bleeding. 
Surface  underneath  is  deep  raw  ulcer. 
Color  of  growth  varies  from  white  to 
yellow.  Sometimes  eye.  is  affected 
through  tear  duct.  In  such  case 
growth  appears  under  lower  lid,  grows 
rapidly,  bulging  out  lower  part  of  face. 
Recovery  is  sometimes  sudden  without 
treatment.  Growth  disappears  and  ulcer 
heals  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
Other  cases  are  more  protracted  and 
require  treatment. 

Treatment.— Use  hydrogen  dioxide 
solution  as  wash  twice  daily.  For 
ulcers  in  mouth  and  nasal  cavity  the. 
following  powder  will  prove  effective: 
Equal  parts  of  pulverized  camphor, 
bora.cic  acid,  and  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, well  mixed.  This  should  be 
blown  into  nostrils  and  throat  by  aid 
of.  glass  tube  or  a  straw,  twice  daily, 
after  first  cleansing  with  hydrogen 
dioxide  solution. 

COLD  IX  THE  HEAD. 

Synonyms. — Acute  nasal  catarrh, 
"watery  eyes  and  nostrils. 

Definition. — An  acute  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  nose  and  cavities  communicating 
with  it;  attended  by  discharge,  of  fluid 
from  nostrils  and  eyes. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  cold  winds  or 


drafts.  Sudden  atmospheric  changes. 
Irritating  dust  or  vapors.  Dampness, 
crowded  on  roosts  at  night,  and  sub- 
sequent sweating. 

Symptoms. — Fluid  discharge  from 
nostrils,  at  first  watery,  then  muco- 
purulent. Discharge  may  dry  on  nos- 
tril, stopping  it,  causing  breathing  with 
open  mouth,  and  watery  eyes,  with 
bubbles  in  corners.  Frequent  attacks 
render  trouble  liable,  to  become  chronic. 
It  makes  a  very  favorable  condition  for 
the  development  of  roup  germ. 

Treatment. — Usual  wash  with  hydro- 
gen dioxide.  If  discharge  is  quite 
watery  when  first  noticed,  spirits  of 
camphor  in  drop  doses,  given  on  bread 
crumbs  or  a  little  sugar,  repeated  four 
or  five  times  dally,  will  usually  cure. 
Many  cases  can  be  cured  by  simply 
using  the  the  hydrogen  dioxide  solution 
frequently;  keeping  the  nostrils  clean. 
For  cases  of  long  standing,  after 
thoroughly  cleansing  nostrils,  inject 
morning  and  night  the.  following:  One 
part  finely  powdered  iodoform  ill 
twenty  parts  liquid  albolene. 

EYE  troubles: 

CONJUNCTIVITIS. — A  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eye.  Caused  by  cold,  exposure, 
bad  hygiene,  injuries,  or  may  be  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  of  nasal  pas- 
sages. Symptoms  are  gumming  to- 
gether of  eyelids,  discharge  of  fluid 
from  the  eye,  and  swelling  of  face 
about  the  eye.  May  occur  on  one  side 
of  head  only,  or  on  both.  Swelling 
sometimes  all  out  of  proportion  to  ap- 
parent inflammation.  Purulent  cases 
may  result  in  keratitis. 

KERATITIS. — Inflammation  of  the 
outer  membrane  covering  pupil  of  eye. 
Results  from  exposure,  constitutional 
disease,  bad  hygiene,  and  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — If  discovered  early  a 
small  opaque  white  spot  or  ulcer  may  be 
noticed  over  pupil.  It  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  conjunctivitis,  and  gum- 
ming together  of  lids.  In  all  cases  hen 
keeps  eye  closed,  as  light  causes  pain. 
Ulcer  may  rapidly  increase,  in  size  and 
depth,  destroying  sight,  and  resulting 
in  rupture  of  membranes  of  eye  and" 
loss  of  contents  of  eyeball.  All'  cases 
when  under  treatment  should  be  kept 
in  darkened  coop. 

Treatment.  —  Conjunctivitis  usually 
yields  to  daily  bathing  with  hydrogen 
dioxide  one  part  in  two-  parts  cold' 
water.  Ten  drops  of  tincture  euphrasia 
in  each  pint  of  drinking  water  often 
proves  efficient. 

Keratitis,  if  discovered  early,  can 
oftentimes  be  so  treated  that  eyesight 
can  be  saved.  Eye  should  be  bathed 
several  times  daily  in  cold  hydrogen 
dioxide,  and  water,  dried  carefully,  and 
the  following  ointment  smeared  on  in- 
ner side  of  lids,  so  that  ulcer  may  get 
well  anointed:  Finely  powdered  iodo- 
form one  part  well  mixed  with  twenty 
parts  pure  vaseline.  Even  hopeless 
cases  should  receive  treatment  if  the 
fowl  is  to  be  allowed  to  live,  since  if 
the  case  is  neglected  the  other  eye  may 
suffer  also.  As  in  most  of  these  eye 
cases  there  is  an  ulcerative  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
tract,  the  nose  should  come  in  for  its 
share  of  cleansing.  After  cleansing 
nose  it  will  be  well  to  inject  into  it 
the  iodoform  and  albolene  mentioned 
under  "Colds  in  Head,"  or  to  use  the 
powder  recommended  under  treatment 
of  canker. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Synonyms. — Bronchial  catarrh,  cold' 
in  chest,  rattling  in  chest. 

Definition. — An  acute  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bronchial  (air)  tubes,  accompanied  by 
oppression  of  breathing  and  profuse 
discharge,  of  mucus  from  air  tubes. 

Causes. — Common  in  fall  of  year 
from  sudden  changes  in  weather,  ex- 
posure, dampness,  irritating  vapors 
and  dust,  crowding  and  sweating, 
changing  from  warm  quarters  to  cold 
ones.  Birds  with  constitutional  weak- 
ness and  roupy  ancestry  especially 
liable. 

Symptoms. — Bird  is  very  thirsty  and 
feverish.  Coughs  frequently.  Breathing 
labored  and  accompanied  by  whistling 
sound.    Later  cough  becomes  loose  and 


rattling,  and  rattling  of  mucus  in  air 
passages  can  be  distinctly  heard,  ac- 
companying respiration. 

Treatment. — In  cases  taken  early  in 
the  disease  the  aconite,  bryonia,  and 
spongia  mixture  often  gives  prompt  re- 
lief. In  many  cases  it  will  be  the  only 
remedy  needed.  Should  the  cough  be 
persistent,  and  the  rattling  respiration, 
continue,  ti-y  the  following:  Get  some 
tablets  of  arsenite  of  antimony,  eacb 
tablet  representing  one  one-thousandth 
of  a  grain  of  the  drug,  and  give  one 
tablet  three  or  four  times  daily.  For 
the  chronic  stage  Dr.  Sanborn  recom- 
mends using  for  a  few  weeks  a  pill 
made  of  strychnine,  iron,  and  quinine, 
known  as  the  "Damas  antimalarial."' 
one  pill  each  night  and  morning.  He 
claims  that  good  care  and  the  use.  of 
the  pill  will  cure  nine-tenths  of  tlv 
chronic  cases. 

PNEUMONIA. 

Synonyms.— Lung  fever,  winter  fever 

Definition.  —  An  acute,  infectious 
croupous  inflammation  of  the  air  cells 
of  the  lungs. 

Causes.— It:  is  an  infective  disease 
caused'  by  its  own  special  germ,  which 
needs  only  certain  conditions  to  de- 
velop. These  conditions  are  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  sudden  changes  in 
weather,  coddling  fowls,  confining  them 
closely  for  fear  that  they  will  get  cold; 
in  fact,  anything  that  renders  the  fowls 
tender.  All  these  things  make  the 
bird  an  easy  prey  to  the  pneumonia 
germ.  Brooder  chicks  too  closely  con- 
fined in  warm  brooders  are  very  liable 
to  pneumonia.  Dr.  Sanborn  fathers  th'- 
opinion  that  the  open  front  scratching 
shed  plan  of  housing  will  do  more  to 
prevent  pneumonia  than  medicine  will 
to  cure  it;  and  he  will  find  many  who 
have  had  experience  with  poultry  dis- 
eases who  will  agree  with  him. 

Symptoms. — Breathing  very  labored: 
every  expiration  ends  in  a  grunting 
sound.  Fowl  shows  no  disposition  to 
move,  and  seems  to  give  all  its  energies. 
to  an  effort  to  breathe.  Bird's  posi- 
tion is  peculiar  to  this  disease,  usually 
is  half-squatting,  half-standing  posi- 
tion, with  wings  drooped  and  held 
away  from  the  body,  neck  stretched, 
mouth  open,  and  panting  for  breath. 
If  ear.  is  held  close  to  chest  a  crackling 
noise  not  unlike  the  sound  of  crump- 
ling parchment  will  be  heard. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  bird  to 
warm  quarters  where  the  temperature 
will  not  go  below,  nor  much  above,  65 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the  atmosphere 
can  be  kept  moist  with  steam,  so  much 
the  better.  Give  every  three  hours 
one-tenth  of  a  five  grain  antikamnia. 
powder.  The  powder  may  be  made 
into  a  pill  with  bread  crumbs.  In  the 
drinking  water  use  ten  drops  tincture 
of  bryonia  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  If 
the  bird  will  not  drink,  give  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  this  every  few  hours  in  a  little 
raw  egg  and  milk.  Feed  nothing  but 
egg  and  milk  until  breathing  becomes 
much  easier.  No  solid  food  for  at  least 
forty-eight  hours.  As  fowl  recovers, 
gradually  harden  it  to  cooler  tempera- 
ture, and  do  not  return  it  to  the  flock 
until  it  is  strong  and  able  to  stand  the 
temperature  of  the  poultry  house.  Bird 
will  need  some  tonic  while  convales- 
cing; as  before  mentioned,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  compound  syrup 
of  hypophosphites  for  this  purpose. 


A  SATISFACTORY  BROODER. 


We  take  pleasure  in  giving  place  f.o  anil- 
lustration  of  the  American  Brooder,  made  by 
(ieorge  J.  Xissly,  of  Saline,  Micl<.,  iony 
known  to  our  readers.  He  inanulacinres  a 
brooder  claimed  to  be  a  great  advance  oti  my. 
thing  heretofore  offered  to  the  public,  >oi)  fo: 
four  ceuts  you  can  get  Mr.  Nv's  100- pane  cat* 
logue. 
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ANTITOXIN  TREATMENT  FOR 
ROUP. 


Noted  Canadian  Scientist  Who  Has 
Demonstrated  that  Roup  and  Canker 
in  Poultry  Are  Identical  and  Are 
the  Same  as  Diphtheria  in  Man. 

By  H.A.  Stevenson,  Jf.  D.  C,  London,  Ont. 

Having  been  rearing  chickens,  and  latterly, 
since  is91,  raising  pheasants  in  comnany  with 
Dr.  Niven.  my  attention  has  often  been  drawn 
to  certain  of  the  birds  which  seemed  to  have 
"caught  cold,"  afterwards  their  wings 
drooped,  and  they  invariably  died,  and  any- 
thing that  we  could  do  to  the  young  birds 
seemed  to  do  them  very  little  good.  In  rear- 
ing young  pheasants, some  of  the  young  birds, 
after  they  had  reached  a  certain  age,  would  in 
the  morning  have  a  drooping  wing  and  soon 
die,  and  then  others  would  soon  become  af- 
fected in  the  same  way,  die  off  rapidly,  and  the 
loss  would  be  considerable  and  nothing  would 
seem  to  do  them  any  good.  On  examining 
their  mouths  a  small  whitish  patch  could  be 
seen  under  the  tongue,  and  by  looking  care- 
fully similar  small  pin  points  of  patches  could 
be  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  These 
patches  are  pathognomonic  of  roup. 

I  recently,  in  company  with  L)r.  Xiven, 
visited  a  poultry  yard  where  the  owner  had 
only  two  birds  left  out  of  a  flock  of  fifteen, and 
five  out  of  another  flock  of  eighteen.  The 
owner  thought  that  the  birds  had  died  from 
cold,  but  on  picking  up  one  of  the  remaining 
sick  birds  this  membrane  was  present  under 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  Of  this  the  owner  was  ig- 
norant. 

The  first  symptoms  of  roup  are  not  manifest 
for  several  days  after  the  bird  has  been  in- 
fected by  the  germ  which  causes  disease.  On 
examining  the  mouth  of  the  chicken  which 
has  been  infected,  a  few  minute  patches  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  point  may  be  seen,  and 
the  temperature,  if  taken  per  rectum,  gener- 
ally shows  a  rise  of  half  to  one  degree,  and 
sometimes  the  temperature  may  be  as  high  as 
107  degrees,  the  hen  going  around  apparently 
well  and  feeding  well  all  this  time.  In  a-  few 
days  it  gets  mopish  and  the  eyes  may  swell, 
and,  shaking  its  head,  it  gives  a  sound  like 
"pit."  In  some  cases  it  may  appear  to  affect 
the  eye  only,  the  lids  becoming  cedematous, 
and  the  eye  closed  or  even  destroyed,  as  in  a 
case  in  which  Dr.  Niven  removed  the  eye,  it 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  the 
membrance.  After  removal  the  bird  recov- 
ered. In  others  the  membrane  creeps  down 
the  trachea,  np  into  the  nose,  and  from  there 
it  may  affect  the  eye. 

In  young  chicks  roup  is  the  cause  of  death 
in  about  SO  per  cent,  of  chicks  that  die.  In 
reading  almost  any  poultry  journal  the  reader 
is  struck  with  the  great  number  of  roup  speci- 
fics advertised,  and  if  they  will  all  cure,  as 
they  are  claimed  to  do,  and  presuming  that 
they  are  all  different,  at  least  all  that  I  have 
tried  are,  what  a  variable  disease  roup  is  ! 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  a  disease  that  presents  the 
same  clinicle  picture  in  nearly  all  ofthecases. 
The  symptoms  in  the  main  are  the  same, 
though  some  may  have  the  foul-smelling  dis- 
charge and  others  may  be  without  it.  Even 
poultiymen  differ  as  to  what  roup  is,  and  in 
asking  them  to  bring  me  chickens  affected 
with  roup,  some  brought  in  those  without  the 
foul-smellingdischarge  as  roupy,  while  others 
brought  those  with  the  offensive  discharge  as 
canker;  and  some  said  they  had  some  cases  of 
roup  which  had  become  canker,  because  the 
offensive  discharge  had  appeared.  Some  birds 
affected  with  roup  have  a  very  disagreeable 
odor,  but  the  odor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disease,  for  the  germ  that  causes  this  odor 
will  produce  the  same  odor  when  placed  in 
blood  serum  tubes.  This  odor  soon  penetrates 
a  whole  incubator.  This  germ  has  nothing  to 
do  wit  h  the  recovery  of  the  chicken,  but  it  is 
generally  found  in  mose  acute  cases,  and  the 
birds  recover  more  quickly  under  ireatment, 
probably  because  this  discharge  draws  atten- 
tion to  their  condition  sooner. 

TEMPERATURE. 

As  to  temperature,  I  think  105  degrees  is 
the  normal  temperature  for  a  fowl.  Chickens 
affected  with  roup  have  a  temperature  of  107 
degrees  generally,  but  the  temperature  may 
run  auywhere  between  105  to  10S  degrees. 

SEQUELAE  PARALYSIS. 

In  quite  a  few  casesparalysis  results.  ITany 
chickens  which  have  .recovered  from  roup 
seem  to  retain  the  symptoms  of  a  snuffling 
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from  the  nose,  as  they  did  when  affected  with 
ronp.  This  is  not  due  to  the  disease,  but  to  a 
paralysis  of"  the  palate  muscles,  which  will 
pass  off  in  time. 

LEG-  WEAKNESS  IX  FOWLS. 

This  is  another  form  of  paralysis  which 
sometimes  occurs.  In  1S92  I  had  a  Black 
Minorca  cock  that  was  troubled  with  what  is 
called  "leg  weakness,"  and  finally  became  so 
paralyzed  that  he  could  not  stand,  and  died 
from  starvation.  The  post-mortem  showed  a 
neutritis  of  the  nerves  of  the  legs.  Since 
then  one  other  case  has  occurred  with  me 
which  is  described  below.  I  have  seen  leg 
weakness  in  other  coops  from  the  same  cause. 
I  believe  that  nearly  all  cases  of  leg  weakness 
not  caused  by  injury  are  due  to  -roup. 

CONTAGION. 

Roup  is  very  communicable  by  the  drink- 
ing dishes  and  feeding  troughs ,  even  after 
the  birds  havebeen  apparently  cured,  as  is 
shown  in  one  experiment  where  I  allowed 
one  cock  (mentioned  above)  to  go  without 
treatment  for  a  time.  The  bird  recovered 
with  treatment,  but  developed  leg  weakness. 
I  then  put  him  in  with  two  rabbits  and  fed 
them  all  on  grain  from  a  small  dish,  so  that 
their  heads  would  rub  together.  One  rabbit 
developed  the  membrane  in  the  eye  and  died 
without  treatment ;  the  other  developed  the 
membrane  in  the  nose  and  throat  and  died. 
Cultures  showed  the  same  bacillus  of  roup; 
the  post-  mortem  showed  the  blood  and  or- 
gans sterile  ;  no  coccidiee  in  either  rabbit. 

rSIMUNITY  TO  EOL'P  OP.  CAXKER. 

To  determine  if  the  treatment  by  the  serum 
given  below  would  confer  immunity  I  put 
one  cock  infected  with  ronp  and  one  well 
hen  together  in  a  bag  for  about  four  hours, 
and  then  immunized  the  hen  by  injecting 
about  175  units;  she  escaped  the  disease. 
Then  another  cock  (healthy)  from  another 
yard  was  put  into  the  bag  with  the  infected 
one  and  not  immunized  ;  he  developed  the 
disease,  but  injected  with  200  units  of  serum, 
made  a  good  recovery. 

MARKETING  OF  BIRDS 

which  have  been  infected  should  be  prohibited 
for  three  months  after  they  have  recovered, as 
they  may  easily  spread  the  disease  upto about 
this  time.  Birds  suffering  with  roup  should 
be  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  put 
in  a  coop  by  themselves  where  none  of  the 
rest  of  the  birds  can  get  near  them,  andseper- 
ate  drinking  dishes  and  feeding  pans  used. 
After  handling  an  infected  bird  the  hands 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and 
water.  I  believe  roup  and  canker  to  be  the 
same  disease,  and  the  same  as  diphtheria  in 
man. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

I  believe  roup  to  be  similar  to  diphtheria 
ana  caused  by  a  specific  germ  which  appears 
identical  with  bacillus  of  Klebs  Loefler.  There 
is  always  present  in  all  cases  of  roup  or  canker 
this  same  germ.  There  are  also,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, several  other  varietiesof  germs  pres- 
ent. Streptococci  do  not  seem  to  he  a  very 
common  associate;  several  forms  of  staphy- 
lococci and  several  forms  of  rod-shaped  bacilli 
are  present. 

TREATMENT. 

Xo  external  treatment  is  of  much  service. 
Some  recommend  brushing  oft"  the  membrane 
and  touching  the  parts  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  we  have  tried  this  in  several  dozen  young 
pheasants  with  very  few  and  at  best  very 
tedious  recovery.  I  would  advise  not  to  brush 
off  the  membrane,  but  to  let  it  come  oft' and 
to  burn  all  pieces  that  come  off. 

ANTITOXIN  TREATMENT. 
The  only  successful  treatment  is  by  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  diphtheria  antitoxic 
serum.  This  is  the  only  treatment  that  is  of 
any  service.  This  serum  is  made  by  growing 
the  germ  of  diphtheria  in  beef  tea  and  then 
destroying  and  filtering  out  the  dead  germs 
and  using  the  filtrate,  which  contains  only 
the  toxin  to  treat  the  horse  that  is  to  yield 
antitoxin.  This  is  done  by  injecting  small 
quantities  at  first  and  gradually  increasing 
the  doses  until  the  horse  can  stand  enormous 
doses.  The  horse  is  then  bled  and  the  clear 
serum  that  collects  at  the  top  of  the  coagulate 
injected  into  the  animal  suffering  with  diph- 
theria or  roup.  If  the  serum  is  used  early 
enough  the  animal  will  recover.  This  treat- 
ment by  hypodermic  injections  we  have 
carried  out  since  the  serum  first  came  out  and 
with  excellent  results.  Antitoxin  is  non- 
poisonous  and  too  much  given  is  better  than 
too  little.  As  a  curative  I  give  150  to  225 
units  to  a  bird  of  about  four  to  five  pounds; 
for  immunizing  I  give  50  to  100  units  ;  a  ten- 
pound  bird,  about  250  units.  Generally  one 
injection  is  all  that  is  required  ;  if  necessary, 
100  units  may  be  given  in  two  days  afterwards, 
but  this  is  seldom  needed.  Since  January, 
1S98,  I  have  given  about  one  hundred  and 


fifty  injections,  and  since  nsing  the  serum  I 
have  not  lost  one  bird  from  roup,  every  bird 
recovering,  though  some  would  have  a  slight 
touch  of  paralysis  for  a  time.  The  longer  the 
bird  is  left  without  treatment  the  more  the 
chance  there  is  of  the  bird  dying,  or  of  paral- 
ysis following,  if  it  does  not  die.  The  bird 
will  recover  if  the  serum  is  used  in  time.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  gave  two  birds  an  injection  ;  one 
had  a  temperature  of  10S  degrees,  the  other 
107  degrees  In  three  days  after  the  injection 
one  of  them,  the  cock  (107  degrees),  was  crow- 
ing, and  they  both  made  a  good  recovery. 
The  owner  thought  they  were  going  to  die 
and  intended  to  kill  them  the  same  day  that 
I  got  them.  He  was  afraid  they  would  infect 
his  other  birds.  The  method  of  injecting  the 
serum  is  simple;  any  hypodermic  syringe 
will  do. 


FREE  RANGE  AND  FEEDING. 

Sometimes  when  food  is  given  the 
hens  when  they  are  on  a  range  the  re- 
sults are  good,  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  letter  from  a  Michigan 
reader: 

"I  consider  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  a 
valuable  journal  of  the  kind  and  have 
gotten  a  good  many  pointers  about 
keeping  poultry  from  its  pages,  but 
some  advice,  it  gives  I  cannot  make  a 
success.  One  is  not  to  feed  hens  in 
summer  time  when  they  have  free 
range.  When  I  give  them  about  half 
rations  the  increase  in  eggs  pays  for 
the  feed  many  times.  I  wish  I  could 
make  a  success  of  your  advice  on  the 
above  point." 

All  depends  on  the  kind  of  range. 
With  seeds,  insects,  and  grass  in 
abundance,  the  hens  eat  more  than 
would  fill  their  crops  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  objection  to  feeding 
hens  in  the  summer  season,  when  they 
are  on  a  range,  is  that  one  is  liable  to 
overfeed  them,  but  if  feeding  a  light 
ration  will  increase  the  eggs  then  give 
it  by  all  means,  as  observation  is  the 
best  guide  The  main  point  is  not  to 
allow  the  hens  to  become  too  fat. 


"  THE  WOODEN  HEN." 

The  little  illustration  shown  herewith  is 
small  only  in  size,  but  really  large  in  magni- 
tude, when  we  consider  that  the  "Wooden 
Hen"' is  no  larger  than  a  live  ben,  yet  has 
double  the  capacity.  It  weighs  only  25 
pounds,  has  a  capacity  of  50  egss,  and  while 
not  a  toy  is  just  as  amusing,  besides  being  in- 


structive as  well.  We  doubt  if  a  more  accept- 
able or  more  valuable  present  could  be  made 
to  the  farmer  boy  or  girl,  and  we  suegest  that 
every  one  of  them  who  reads  The  POULTRY 
Keeper  write  Mr.  George  H.  Stahl,  Quincy, 
111.,  and  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  his  handsome 
little  booklet  describing  his  "  Wooden  Hen  ;" 
also  his  large  catalogue  of  the  Model  Excelsior 
Incubator.  Tell  him  you  write  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


DDE  BILL  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  seedi 
I  will  mail  my  handsome  catalogue 
for  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c. 
Due  Bill,  good  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Best  Seeds,  Bulb**. 
Plants,  Roses,  new  Fruits,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
etc.  at  lowest  trices.  Ten  Great  NoTeltles  offered  withou) 
□ames.  I  will  pay  §5 O .  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  bu? 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  showG 
in  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  Vou  will  be 
•urprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copv. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  45.  Rose  Hill,  >  .\ 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  1^  M 

from  my  choice  pens  of  Bl  a  ok  Minorcas,  Buff 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and 
B.  P.  Rocks.   New  16-page  cataloguefree. 
Address:  A.  C.  STAUFFER, 

Palmyra,  Penna. 


Meloy's  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  lay  choice 
t»»s  for  hatching:.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

R.  C.  MELOY,  COON  ISLAND,  PA- 


4^2 
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A  YARN  WITH  A  MORAL. 

The  following-  written  by  Mr.  M.  M. 
Johnson,  in  "Wallace's  Farmer,"  is  only 
rthe  comical  side  of  something  that  ap- 
plies to  many,  and  we  give  it  because, 
it  fits  cases  that  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence: 

"One  time  a  business  man  with  a  little 
money  concluded  that  poultry  raising 
at  500  per  cent,  profit  would  swell  the 
bank  account  much  faster  than  muslin 
and  calico  did  at  10  per  cent,  profit.  No 
sooner  thought  of  than  said,  and  soon 
rafter  being  said  it  was  done. 

"This  man's  name  was  Dennis,  or 
rather  I  mean  his  name  was  that  after 
the  grand  fizzle,  of  his  undertaking.  He 
was  a  very  good  hand  at  drawing — had 
learned  it  at  school — hut  up  to  this 
time  he  had  never  had  a  chance  to  put 
his  knowledge  along  this  line  to  prac- 
tical purposes.  Talk  about  fine  pen  and 
head  work,  this  man  was  right  on  to  his 
.lob.  The  first  drawing  brought  out  a 
building  several  rods  long,  superb  in 
Jinish  from  end  to  end.  The  drawing 
was  in  colors,  each  and  every  depart- 
ment came  out  bold,  (in  the  drawing). 
He  was  happy.  All  the.  cloud  that 
■crossed  his  vision  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  fooled  away  the  best  part  of  his 
life  in  the  store  business.  But  his  am- 
bitions and  joy  made  him  feel  young 
again.  He  had  a  few  hundred  dollars 
that  would  last  until  the  eggs  started  in 
at  one  end  of  the  house  and  came  out 
of  Ore  other  end  as  broilers  worth  75c. 
•each.  It  was  a  dandy  place  to  get  a 
job.  The  man  that  had  sold  him  aged 
and  diseased  butter  while  he  was  keep- 
ing store  had  a  job  packing  lumber  here 
and  there,  and  he  even  loved  the  man 
that  had  disputed  his  store  bill.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  a  big-hearted  man 
■generally,  contracted  eggs  here  and 
there,  was  not  particular  about  the 
price;  his  time  had  come  to  get  rich 
mighty  sudden  and  he  did  not  care  for 
minor  expenses.  Everything  was  handy 
about  the  premises.  Touching  a  spring 
here  would  open  this  and  that  door  200 
feet  or  more.  away.  There  were  so 
many  cunning  little  automatic  contriv- 
ances. A  good  many  things  were 
elevated.  Little  signal  bells  were  here 
and  there.  A  nice,  cozy,  little  corner 
"33  fixed  up  for  an  office  and  poultry 
library.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  every- 
thing around  that  broiler  works  wras 
right  up  to  snuff. 

"Poor  man.  he  never  dreamed  of  what 
was  ahead.  He  didn't  get  rich.  He  just 
i  plv  busted,  kerflumixed,  as  it  were. 
The  coroner  held  an  inquest  over  the 
remains  (the  plant)  and  the  jury  de- 
cided that  it  came  to  its  end  in  conse- 
quence, of  the  man  not  knowing  how  to 
raise  the  chicks.  He  found  his  little 
automatic  contrivances  had  no  bearing 
•  on  the  main  object,  (raising  the  chicles,) 
the  little  bells  tingled  to  perfection,  but 
it  was  no  go,  they  could  not  jingle  good 
spirits  into  a  poor  l'ttle  starved  and 
stewed  chick. 

"Just  across  the  road  from  this 
■mighty  chicken  rr  /.nufacturing  plant 
lived  a  widow.  She  had  lost  her  hus- 
band some,  years  before.  It  was  hard 
pulling  for  her.  The  doctor  bills  and 
store  accounts  looked  like  mountains. 
Her  half  dozen  fatherless  children  had 
known  no  want  or  trouble.  Like  a 
brave  mother,  she  made  the.  most  of 
circumstances.  Her  cow  and  hens  were 
helps.  It  did  not  take  her  long  to  find 
out  that  a  nice  profit  could  be  made. 
Phe  commenced  to  look  after  them. 
Her  flock  increased,  and  as  the  number 
increased  and  their  needs  became  ap- 
parent she  built  additions  to  the  coops 
and  houses.  Her  store-box  coops  were 
rot  stylish,  and  were  not  even  painted. 
She  had  no  time  to  fool  with  automatic 
get-ups;  it  took  her  whole  time  to  look 
after  raising  the  chicks  and  making 
them  comfortable.  She  did  not  need 
.my  elevator  or  conveyances  She  had 
them  tame  and  strong  enough  to  follow 
her  around.  She  did  not  even  have  a 
private  office  and  library.  She  has 
raised  a  family  up  into  usefulness,  sent 
them  to  school,  has  them  all  at  home, 
has  money  to  loan  on  good  security. 

"Mr.  Editor,  I  have  not  drawn  on  my 
imagination  for  this  poultry  yard.  We 
have  evidence  of  these,  contrasts  on 
every  hand.    Experience  Is  worth  more 


in  the  poultry  business  than  bank  ac- 
counts. Poultry  can  not  be  ground  out 
of  machinery  ready  for  market.  The 
beautiful  surroundings  and  automatic 
contrivances  are  not  as  interesting  to 
hungry  baby  chicks  as  to  the  owner.  A 
man  of  cold  business  qualifications  is 
not  suited  for  poultry  raising;  he  must 
be  of  a  motherly  disposition.  He  must 
learn  to  do  what  he  does  well.  To  cut 
this  article  short,  will  say  he  should 
learn  how  to  raise  chickens  and  grow 
up  the  flock  in  proportion  to  what  he 
knows  about  them." 

The  above  contains  a  sermon,  and  we 
present  it  because,  it  is  given  in  a  style 
that  combin.es  the  humorous  with 
"stern  reality"  and  may  have  its  in- 
fluence in  many  ways. 


FEEDING. — DISEASE  IN  FAMILIES. 

The  matter  of  feeding  depends,  as  we 
have  frequently  stated,  on  many  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  climate  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Disease  also  depends 
upon  matters  far  back  of  the  apparent 
cause.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  reader 
in  Sidney,  British  Columbia,  which 
showed  he  read.  It  points  out  that  dis- 
ease may  be  with  a  breed  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  hardy  while  a  less  hardy 
breed  is  exempt.    The  writer  says: 

"I  would  like  to  know  if  any  difficulty 
in  fattening  chicks  hatched  in  June  is 
due  tO'  the  time  of  the  year  or  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  breed  to  which  the  chicks 
belong?  They  were  extremely  slow  in 
growing,  which  was  due  to  the  heat  or 
lateness  of  hatch,  no  doubt.  I  feed 
cooked  house  scraps,  stiffened  with 
meal  in  the  morning,  and  wheat  and 
corn  in  the  evenings,  with  raw  carrots 
to  pick  at  and  free  range  all  day.  Their 
crops  are  always  full  but  their  bodies 
are  but  frames.  The  pullets  are  not 
quite  as  bad  as  the  cockerels  but  al- 
most. Some  Leghorn  cockerels  of  the 
same  age,  which  I  had  running  with 
them,  were  nice  and  plump,  and  I 
noticed  that  they  were  much  more  for- 
ward with  the  hens  than  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  These  latter  seem  much  more 
prone  to  roup,  and  I  have  killed  a  Leg- 
horn by  reason  of  disease. 

"The  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  sneeze  a 
bit,  but  their  eyes  and  noses  are  clear; 
their  breath  is  offensive,  but  no  swell- 
ing of  heads  about  them.  Their  ap- 
petite is  rapacious.  Crit  is  always  be- 
fore them  and  I  char.ge  the  grain  feed 
to  oats  occasionally.  Should  you  think 
it  is  consumption,  and  hereditary? 
Their  parents,  as  chicks,  suffered  in 
the  like  manner  last  fall.  All  early 
hatched  chicks  from  the  same  parents 
thrived,  however. 

"I  cannot  get  my  hens  to  lay.  They 
are  not  fat,  and  yet  not  thin.  Cer- 
tainly not  plump  enough  to  make  a 
good  table  bird.  I  cannot  get  green 
food  for  them  but  once  a  fortnight, 
which  is  scarcely  any  good.  The  hens' 
combs  are  not  bright  red,  but  dull,  and 
they  ha've  long  since  got  through  with 
their  moulting.  I  have  not  an  egg  from 
my  flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks  with  a 
large  field  run  for  four  months.  There 
are  twenty-seven  old  hens  and  pullets. 
They  are  fed  a  warm  mash  in  the 
morning  and  .  a  handful  (woman's)  of 
grain  each  at  night.  It  is  no  good 
asking  them  to  rustle  this  weather 
with  the  ground  frozen,  so  I  throw 
them  carrots  to  pick  at.  They  fill  their 
crops  with  these,  but  should  I  allow 
them  to  roost  without  their  handful  of 
grain?  I  find  that  eight  of  my  hand- 
fuls  (palm  down)  fill  a  quart  measure 
and  there  are  twenty  hens.  I  think  a 
quart  should  be  enough  grain  for 
twenty  hens  with  their  crops  full  of 
carrot.  I  feed  corn  very  sparingly  as 
I  am  very  much  afraid  of  having  the 
hens  too  fat.  I  have  had  them  like  that 
once  and  I  am  constantly  feeling  their 
breast  bones  to  see  what  condition  they 
are  in.  They  are  always  ravenous  for 
foo-d.  Could  it  be  that  I  do  not  feed 
enough  for  winter?" 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  early 
hatched  chicks  will  thrive  when  later 
ones  do  not  grow  but  little,  because  late 
chicks  are  attacked  by  the  lice  of  sum- 


mer, (especially  by  the  large  head  lice), 
and  become  stunted.  Once  stunted  they 
do  not  seem  to  recover  but  remain  at 
a  standstill.  The  extremely  warm 
weather  of  summer  assists  in  debilitat- 
ing them  because  of  the  conditions  for 
lice  being  more  favorable. 

One  point  shown  in  the  above  is  the 
necessity  of  being  careful  to  select 
healthy  birds.  Plymouth  Rocks  should 
go  through  the  winter  easier  than  Leg- 
horns, but  it  seems  that  while  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  Leghorns  are  run- 
ning together  yet  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
sneeze  and  the  Leghorns  do  not.  The 
writer  says  that  "their  parents,  as 
chicks,  suffered  in  the  same  manner," 
which  explains  it  easily.  It  is  "in  the 
blood,"  inherited,  and  no  cure  is  pos- 
sible for  such  a  flock  but  the  hatchet. 

It  shows  also  that  there  are  families 
of  fowls  in  every  breed.  The  Plymouth 
Rocks  mentioned  above  are  of  a  family 
lacking  in  vigor  and  stamina. 

In  regard  to  the  feeding  we  suggest 
that  as  the  climate  is  cold  in  winter 
the  hens  be  given  all  the  grain  (wheat 
and  corn)  at  night  that  they  will  eat. 
Carrots  are  excellent,  but  might  be 
given  every  other  day,  with  meat  and 
bone  every  other  day.  The  best  medi- 
cine is  a  change  of  food.  With  every 
food  of  carrots  should  be  given  also  a 
pint  of  linseed  meal  30  hens.  By  so 
doing  the  food  will  be  varied. 

To  get  eggs  in  winter  keep  the  birds 
warm.  Warmth,  meat,  bone,  and  ex- 
ercise, with  grain  and  vegetables,  will 
make  the  hens  lay.  We  do  not  think 
it  is  overfeeding  in  the  above  case  but 
lack  of  variety. 


WHAT  AILED  THIS  COCKEREL? 

A  letter  from  a  reader  at  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  brings  up  a  case  which  many  will 
recognize.  A  cockerel,  w:ell  treated, 
takes  cold,  the  cold  is  managed,  but 
he  loses  appetite.  Here  is  the  state- 
ment: 

"I  want  to  ask  you  about  my  White 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel.  In  the  first 
place,  he  seemed  to  have  a  slight  cold 
in  the  nose  and  side  only.  I  anointed 
his  head  with  sweet  oil  and  camphor, 
and  gave  him  a  small  dose,  just  a  few- 
drops  inwardly;  but,  while  the  cold 
seemed  to  get  better  he  seemed  to  go 
down,  and  finally,  in  about  a  week, 
would  not  eat.  Then  I  tried  nux 
vomica,  giving  four  or  five  pellets  for 
two  nights.  All  the  while  his  drop- 
pings were  very  bad,  as  yellow  as  fat. 
Before  he  was  taken  sick  he  was  large 
and  vigorous,  being  from  good  stock, 
not  inbred,  had  a  good  warm  house  to 
roost  in,  and  no  cracks  or  cussed  ven- 
tilators around.  I  have  been  nursing 
him  well,  and  giving  or  forcing  a  small 
amount  of  bread  and  milk  down  him 
each  morning.  Now  I  do  not  know 
how  to  explain  any  better,  but  what  is 
the  matter?" 

The  manner  of  feeding  is  not  given. 
The  cold  may  not  have  been  the  cause, 
as  the  bird  may  have  taken  cold  be- 
cause he  was  out  of  condition  other- 
wise. As  no  particulars  of  manage- 
ment, so  far  as.  feeding  is  concerned, 
were  given,  there  are  several  possibil- 
ities to  suppose.  The  bird  may  have 
been  injured,  he  may  have  eaten  some 
substance  not  suitable,  or  he  may  have 
been  given  too  much  soft  food.  The 
cause  (at  the  bottom)  is  indigestion. 
We  suggest  in  such  a  case  half  a  grain 
of  quinine  once  a  day  for  three  or  four 
days  and  lean  meat,  hard  boiled  eggs, 
and  bread  and  milk.  A  mild  purgative 
with  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  Epsom 
salts  would  also  be  beneficial. 


Our   Premium  Page 


THE  MUSICAL  ZOBO" 


A  new  instrument  in  the  musical  line, 
which  can  be  played  in  two  ways  to  obtain 
different  effects.  First  through  the  mouth- 
piece, which  gives  the  sound  of  brass  instru- 
ments and  fine  tones.  Second,  by  singing  or 
speaking  into  the  large  hole  on  _the  back, 
wh  ich  gives  a  reedy  sound  and  is  suited  to 
imitations  of  reed  instruments,  Bag-pipes, 
Punch  and  Judy,  Animal  sounds,  etc.  An 
mpromptu  orchestra  with  the  Zobo  will  fur- 
nish music  for  Home,  Church,  or  Club  en- 
tertainments, variety  shows,  etc.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  not  liable  to  injury, 
and  can  be  played  by  anyone  without  prac- 
tice. Full  directions  with  each  Given  free 
for  two  3-monih  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  15  cents  each. 


Steam  Engine  for  $L25=  f  the  compass  whistle. 


A  perfect  upright,  real  (team  eas= 
ine,  complete  in  every  particular,  nearer; 

in  appearance  and  operation 
to  a  large  engine  than  an:? 
heretofore  made.  Makes  mors 
than  lOOO  revolution! 
per  minute.    It  is  safe  an; 
easy  to  operate      You  car. 
blow  the  whistle,  'start  anc 
stop  her  at  will.    It  will  develop 
ingenuity  in  your  boys.  Everyone 
is  tested  at  the  factory  and  nar 
ranted.    Explosion  impossible 
as  she  has   a  regular,  .properly 
weighted  Safety  Valve.  The  little 
puffs  of  steam  presents  a  fine  ap- 
pearance bs  it  exhauBts  through  the 
smoke  stack.   This  Engine  is  8  I-' 
in.  high  and  4  1-2  in.  in  diameter. 

She  is  a  beauty-  The  work 
ing  parts  are  heavily  Brass  Plated 
Smoke  Stacks,  Boiler  and  Fire- 
Box  are'  Fine  Dead  Black.  Th' 
«,      Smoke     Stack    rim,  Hanc 
Wheels  and    Safety  Valve 
weight  are  Bright  Red.  The. 
Base  and  DraftPlate  are  Rich 
GoldBronze.  The  bolts  ttio* 
On  Cylinder  Head,  and  RiveM  on  Boiler  and  Fire  Box. 
En  glne  complete  by  mail,  po»t  paid.  81° 

The  above  given  for  six  subscribers  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  50  cents  each/or  given  with  The 
Portray  Keeper  one  year  if  ordered  at  the  same 
ime,  for  fl.-50. 


Here  is  the  truest  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South ; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  are  large  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  or.c 
can  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new  principle, 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it !  Such  a  whistle  should  be  in  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  on  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  fur  its  pierci'ig 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief. 
The  combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  ono 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  can  be  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 

bel    or  carried  m  the  pocket. 
Free  for  two  3-montb  s  ibscribers  at  15 

cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper 

one  year  for  60  cents. 


For  One  Dollar  am 


Twenty-five  Cents. 

Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books— Value,  $3.00. 


t 


FARM-POULTRY,  semi-monthly,  one  year,  price, 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 
A  FEW  HENS,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 

Book  BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Boyer,  price, 
Book  A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY,  by  Boyer,  price, 

Total,  - 


Four  Practical  Poultry  Papers,  price  alone,  $2.25. 

The  Poultry"  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  that  leads  the  world,  because  the  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  is 
the  best  informed  man  of  this  age  on  poultry  subjects.  Its  cover,  printed  in  two  colors,  makes  it  an  ornament 
to  any  home,  and  its  contents  are  none  the  less  attractive,  as  you  can  see  by  sending  for  a  free  sample  cop}-. 
Published  monthly,  at  only  50  cents  per  year. 

The  Inter-State  Poultryman,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  fifty  cents  a  year,  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers,  its  editor  being-  fully  abreast  of  the  times.      Published  monthlv. 


A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  increased  50  percent,  in  size.  It  is  edited  by  the  well-known 
M.  K.  Boyer.  Full  of  good  things,  monthly.  25  cents  a  year.  Devoted  to  every  branch  of  market  poultry 
culture.    It  is  a  "boiled  down"  journal,  giving  the  cream  of  poultry  matter. 


Farm-Poultry.  This  paper  is  published  twice  a  month,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  poultry 
papers.  It  pays  practical  poultrymen,  because  it  teaches  facts,  not  theories.  It  is  a  profitable  poultry 
raising  guide  for  all.    Each  issue  is  better  than  the  last.    Price,  semi-monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 


A  Living  From  Poultry.  By  M.  K.  Boyer.  The  only  K  Broilers  fo  Profit.  By  Michael  K.  Boyer.  The  largest 
book  ever  written  that  tells  what  steps  to  take  to  establish  a  >s  and  best  work  ever  published  upon  the  subject.  It  gives  both 
profitable  poultry  plant.  Tells  why  men  fail  and  women  sue-  S  sides ;  tells  the  amount  of  capital,  land  and  time  required  ; 
ceed  ;  howmuchland  is  needed  ;  be  yioil  for  poultry;  buying  B  the  value  of  incubators,  and  pointers  in  running  them;  ex- 
a  farm  on  installments  ;  brief  chat  -  \  houses,  and  how  the}'  X  plains  the  brooding  system  ;  how  to  feed  and  care  for  chicks  ; 
should  be  built ;  review  of  the  breed;  ^  d  which  are  best  for  »  how  to  dress  and  ship  to  market;  how  to  erect  a  model 
eggs,  broilers  and  roasters.  The  crow.  ^  feature  of  the  book  $  brooder  house,  and  hundreds  of  valuable  hints.  The  book  is 
is  the  chapter  telling  what  can  be-  acco—plished  with  capital  X  compiled  from  the  experiences  of  the  pioneer  broiler  raisers 
ranging  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars.    Price,  25  cents.  $  in  this  country.    Price,  50  cents. 
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Bees 


160-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  American  Bee  Jotjbnal  a 
year.  Send  for  free  sample  copy. 
GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III 


EASY  TO  OPERATE. 


a  I' ill 


ith 


THE  MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Automatic  rvgulfttor.     It  makes  strong  3nil 
u-althv. -hicks.  Wrpnjrrrvight.  Kill  ereOld 
4en  I  neb.  Mid  Broodei  $111.  Catalogue  Free. 
'  ~T'-..  iWnnitnrCo.  Box  iBMoodus,  Conn. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

Si  C,  White  Legs,  and  W,  Wyandottes, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
FABIITS,  ST.  Y.  P.  O.  BOX  501. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


HENS  LAY  BEST 

when  provided  with  Egg-Making  Food.  Our 
prepared  Meat,  Granulated  Bone  and  Oyster  Shell 
are  actual  Egg  Producers.  Our  Oyster  Shell  Meal 
and  Bone  Meal  especially  adapted  to  incubator 
chicks.  Eight  sample  bottles  in  case  by  mail  for  $1. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  bright  women  to  make 
money.   Write  for  circulars. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

IS  the  only  book 
published  that  will 
tell  you  how  to 
make  money  with  pigeons.  It  tells  you  how  to 
breed,  mate,  and  care  for  them,  how  to  fatten  and 
dress  squabs  for  market,  etc.  Thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  reliable.  Every  chapter  illustrated. 
Regular  price  of  the  book  is  SO  cents.  We  will 
give  this  book  absolutely  FREE  if  you  willsend 
us  50  cents  to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
The  Feather,  the  popular  poultry  and  pig-eon 
monthly.  Address,  George  E.  Howard  &  Co., 
504  11th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MONEY  IN  SQUABS 


PATENTS 


Quickly  secured.  OUR  FEE  DUE  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model,  sketch  or  photo,  with 
description  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  48-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  references  and  full 
information.  WRITE  FOR  COPT  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  Itia  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  made  by 
a  patent  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ  IT  before   applying    for  patent.  Address: 

H.B.WILLSOIUCO. 

PATENT  LA  WYERS, 
Le Droit Bldg..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


There  are  Brooders  \ 

Brooders 1 


Champion  Brooder 

is  known  by  its  work. 

I  It  is  made  to  meet  the  demands  for  an  outdoor  brooder  at  a 
I  reasonable  price  which  will  not  be  subject  to  all  those  troublf- 
nc  chances  in  temperature.  It  fits  the  ease  exactly.  Excels 
controrand  distribution  of  beat.  Perfect  in  ventilation, 
rays  Supplying  sufficient  pure  air  perfectly  warmed.  Double 
I  floored — 00  dampness,  no  cold  feel.  Will  preserve  Its  brood  in 
weather.  So  constructed  as  to  require  the  minimum  of 
I  fuel.     Don't  buy  a  brooder  until  von  Rtour  Free  catalo 

J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SONS,  Box  K,  uouverneur,  N.  r. 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the    POULTRY  LINE, 

Fencing.  Feed.  Incubators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders — 
anything— it's  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
our  illustrated  catalogue  it's  free  lor  the  asking 
it's  worth  having.  Mention  PoDXTBT  KEEPER. 
Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


Bl'k.  Minorcaa  (see  cut)  B.  and 
W.  Ply.  Hooks,  L.  Brahmas,  Bf,  W. 
and  Br.  Leghorns,  Bf.  Coohins,  B. 
Langshans,  W.  Wyandottes,  Hou- 
dans,  W.  Polish,  Pekin  Ducks,  at  ?1 
per  set.  All  our  fowls  are  bred  for 
egg  laying  as  well  as  fancy  points. 
Good  hatch  guaranteed.  Send  for 
new  illus.  /  W.W.  Shampanore, 
catalogue  \  Box  D,  Little  Silver. N.J 


1 00  PEKIN  DUCKS  AT  Sl  oo  each.  Shook 

Bros.  Stock  and  Poultry  Breeders,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best 

Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books,  for  $1,25. 

FULL   VALUE,  S3.00. 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  even  though  the  cost  be  more.  But 
when  a  poultryman  can  get  four  of  the  best  poultry  papers  for  practical  purposes, 
and  two  such  books  as  offered  below,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  one  of 
the  papers,  it  is  a  chance  no  one  should  let  go  by. 

On   receipt  of   cash   $1.25,  we   will   send   to  any  single  address 


FAKM-l'OUETBY,  semi-monthly,  one  year, 

POULTRY  KEEPER;  in  colors,  monthly,  one  year, 
I  NT  E  K-STATE    POULTRYMAN,  monthly,  one  year. 


price, 
price, 
price, 
price, 
price, 


as  follows  : 
81.00. 

-  .50. 
.50. 

-  .25. 
.50. 


A    FEW    HENS,  monthly,  one  year. 

Hook    BROILERS    FOR   PROFIT,         by  M.  K.  Boyer, 
Book   A    LIVING   FROM   POULTRY,  by  M.  K.  Boyer,  price,    -    -  .35. 

Total,      -      -      -  #3.00. 
The  four  papers  one  year  and  the  two  books,  all  post-paid,  for  $1.25.    Send  all 
orders  to  us.    The  combination  cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all 
ordered  at  one  time.  POULTRY    KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


?  GREATEST  POULTRY  BOOK 


♦ 


-EVER  COMPILED  

IT  is  the  greatest  because  it  is  the  most  up-to-date, 
the  most  practical,  the  best  illustrated,  and  is 
contributed  to  by  the  most  expert  authorities  in  the 
world.    The  title  of  this  great  work  is 

Artificial  Incubating 
and  Brooding.  •:•  •:•  •:• 

This  book  contains  140  pages,  12x9  inches  in  size, 
with  over  100  illustrations,  among  the  number  being 
Eight  Full- Page  Copyrighted  Designs  of  modern 
brooder  houses,  laying  houses,  incubator  cellars,  etc.  It  contains  full  and 
complete  instructions  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  incubators,  from  one  machine 
up  to  fifty;  on  how  to  house,  care  for  and  feed  chicks  and  ducklings,  all 
the  way  from  a  hundred  or  two  up  to  several  thousand.  It  tells  the  man 
or  woman  on  the  farm  and  in  the  village  or  city,  how  to  start  right  in 
hatching  and  raising  chickens  and  ducks  by  artificial  means,  and  (what  is 
more  important)  how  to  GO  RIGHT  after  a  start  is  made. 

The  Contributors  to  this  Book  Make  it  Great— Here  is  a  Partial  List: 

J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.    Inventor  of  the  Eureka  Incubator, 

,.„,,„  r>  a  Mi/iu  c„  k„-*„„  m„Co  Inventor  of  the  Monarch  Incubator  and  Author  of 
JAMES  RANKIN.  So.  Easton,  Mass.  seyera]  Poultry  Books 

A.  F.  HUNTER,  So.  Natick,  Mass.    Editor  of  Farm-Poultry,  Boston. 

*,./-■_■.  r-i   v  Dnvcn    i_,  t„„   M„,  i„„„..     Editor  of  "A  Few  Hens"  and  Author 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey.  of  geveraJ  Poultry  Books 

E.  0.  ROESSLE,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Editor  Poultry  Department  of  The  Country  Gentleman 

A.  F.  COOPER,  Homer  City,  Pa.    President  of  the  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

FRANK  FOY,  DesMoines,  Iowa.     Superl°|.eunbdaet°r  Coatchinfr  department,  DesMoines 

GEO.  ERTEL,  Qulncy,  HI.    Inventor  of  the  Victor  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

^    .    »■  rrrnmec    t>       j  o      i,   iw  ..    i  Inventor  of  the  Star  Incubator,  and 

Q.  A.  McFETRIDGE,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.  u„hor  of  Pou]trv  Rooks / 

™ac  a  rVDHPDC  Wo«/i»„H  M  v  \uthor  of  "Incubation  and  Its  Natural  Laws," 
CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  Wayland,  N.  Y.  and  inventor  of  the  Cyphers  Incubator. 

JOHN  VV.  MYERS,  Quincy,  111.    President  of  the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 

E.  W.  ANDREWS,  Elmira,  N.  Y.    Inventor  of  the  Universal  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

E.  F.  HODGSON,  Dover,  Mass.    Inventor  of  the  Peep  o'  Day  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

„_,,_  „  .....  .  .  or.  c„   a  aai-a.  ..„.„     Practical  Operator,  who  produced  <;,ooo  Ducks 

GEO.  H.  POLLARD,  So.  Attleboro,  Mass.  on  tw£  acres  ()f  .^Jj  in  one  s"eason 

.    unincf   <=  .    ,    ,     »    v     Uses  6o  Incubators  and  produces  H.ooo  to  18.000 

A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  Pekin  Ducks  a  year. 

This  Book  is  sold  ON  APPROVAL.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be 
immediately  returned  in  good  order  and  the  purchase  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Price,  sent  post-paid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  only  50  Cents. 
One  and  two-cent  U.  S.  .Stamps  accepted.  9  Address 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Quiney,  111. 


Sample  copy  current  issue  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  sent  free  to  any  address. 


February  15.  i8qy 
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WINTER  LAYER 

will  need  a  stimulant  w  hen 
the  weather  gets  cold  and 
everything  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  very  best  stimu- 
lant known  for  egg-  produc- 
tion is 

Pioneer  CloverMeai 

It  is  finely  pronad  clover  hay  which  has  been  care 
fully  cured  so  as  to  preserve  its  natural  gTeen  color 
and  aroma.  It  is  ground  by  our  special  made  ma 
chinerv  and  packed  in  new  sacks.  Prices,  50  lbs. 
j  81.00;  100  lbs.  $9.00;  5  lbs.  25c.  Send  for  FREE 
I  sample  took  ;  endorsed  bvall  leading  poultry  editor 

THE  BENNETT  &  MILLETT  COMPANY, 
Box  K.  Gouvcrneur,  T. 


HENS  DON T  LAY 

voluntarily.   The  food  g 
may  go  to  make  meat  and 
bone  or  it  may  go  to  eggs, 
and  the  secret  of  getting  eggs 
when  wanted  is  to  turn  the  i 
food  into  the  proper  channel. 
Lee's  Tonic  Powder  acts  on  ^ 
the  digestive  organs.  When 
fed  to  cows  it  increases  the  flow 
of  milk  and  when  fed  to  hens  it 
fills  the  egg  basket.   Not  a  stim- 
ulant— nothing  else  like  it  on  the 
market.   We  send  a  25c.  box  of 
the  Tonic  and  a  30c.  can  of  Lee'9  ■ 
Lice  Killer  as  samples,  for  30  cts- 
The  Lice  Killer  kills  all  body  lice, 
mites,  etc.,  on  poultry  by  simply 
painting  it  on  roosts.   Our  68-page 
book  on  "Insects"  and  diseases  of 
poultry,  free.   Address  nearest  office. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1110  Farnam  St..  OMAHA.  NEB. 
178  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO.    68  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


^POULTRY  SUPPLIES^ 


We  carry  in  stock  everything  which  goes 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poultry  yard  and  make  poul- 
try more  profitable. 
All  kinds  of  prepared  foods,  grit, 
insecticides,  Ac. 
A   complete  line  of  appliances,  hone  I 
cutters,  incubators,  clover  cut- 


lers, drinking  fountains,  Ac, 

Cut  Glover  Hay. 

Best  second  crop  clover,  ready  to  feed, 
$1.75  per  100  lb.  Sack. 

"Write  for  what  you  want— we  have  it. 
Free  illustrated  catalogue  upon  request. 

HARVEY  SEED  CO., 
20  Ellicott  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


Oldest  Established 
Poultry  Farm  and 
Sapplr  Honse  in 
the  West. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

"Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard." 

The  New  American  Incubators  &  Brooders 

are  not  toys,  but  successful  business  machines,  built  upon 
honor  and  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee.  Pure  Bred 
Poultry  and  eggs  lor  hatching.  Send  4centsin 
stamps  for  Nissly's  1S99  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalogue  of 
"Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard."  Nearly  100  pajres,  finely 
illustrated;  full  of  information;  vou  need  it.  Address. 

GEO.  J.  NISSLY.  16  Adrian  St.,  Saline.  Michigan. 


56  PIECES 


FULL-SIZE, 

For  Families. 

There  is  no  fake  about  this;  send  your  address  at  once.  Every 
person  answering  this  advertisement  can  get  a  Handsomely  Dec- 
orated Set,  absolutely  free— we  mean  it.  There  is  no  trick, 
no  juggling'  with  words,  nothing  but  what  is  honest.  Our  offer  is 
in  black  &  white,  no  misrepresentation  of  any  sort,  everybody 
can  receive  &  take  advantage  of  it,  &  we  positively  will  not  go 
back  on  it  no  matter  what  it  costs  us.  We  wish  to  put  our  paper 
on  top,  &  will  do  anything  to  get  it  in  the  lead  quickly.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  &  most  interesting  Fashion,  News  &  Story  Papers  in 
existence  You  can  prove  all  we  say,  the  absolute  truth,  if  you 
will  send  us  10c  silver  or  1  5e.  stamps  to  cover  expense  of  post- 
age, mailing,  addressing  &  packing-,  At  we  will  send  you  the 
paper  for  3  months  free.  ClT'Everv  one  can  have  tbeir  choice  of 
Breakfast,  Dinner  or  Tea  Set  Free  All  Sets  carefully  boxed  & 
packed  at  our  expense.   POPULAR  FASHIONS 

New  York  City,  DEPT.  1578  P.  0.  BOX  2617. 


r  THEDAISY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST   in   the   WORLD.    At  the 

Waverlr.X.J  State  Fair  held  Sepiember. 
1898,  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cutters  took  first  premium.  The  $5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON   BROS. ,    Easton,  Pa. 


A  self  regulating  and  fully 
guaranteed  Incubator  for 
only  $10.  Equal  to  any  nigh -priced  machine  on 
the  market.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  egg  that 
is  hatchablebythe  parent  fowl.  A  business  bring- 
ing offer  to  make  everybody  acquainted  with 

NONE-SUCH 

Incubators  &  Brooders 

Have  improvements  found  in  no  others,  and  made 
by  a  reliable  concern.   Send  for  catalogue  with 
poultry  facts  and  figures— free. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


UP  y  c  U  iv1  a  e   Always  Winners  For 
.  DranrnaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

P  p  r  C  f  It's  a  beauty ,  over  50  colored  plates.  Illns- 
r  n  C  C  ■  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  eives  prices  of  fowls  &  e^es.  Finest 
Buyer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37.  Delavan,  Wis 


mm 

TOMATOES 


SPOT  GASH. 

The  Earliest!  Smoothest!   Finest  Flavored! 
Greatest  Yielding  Red  Tomato  on  Earth! 

My  new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  varieties 
of  Tomatoes  and  everything  of  interest  in 
seeds;  how  to  grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 


Write 
to=day 


FREE 


riention 
this  paper 


I  will  send  yoH  a  sample  of  Buckbee's  Spot  Cashi 
Tomato— the  BEST  on  earth,  toe-ether  n-ith 
Beautiful  and  Instructive  Seed  and  Plant  hunk, 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockf  ord  Seed  Farms. 
Box  208      Rockford,  III. 


D 


Our  Complete  and  Fully  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of 

Poultry  Supplies 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  poultry- 
raisers.    It  is  free. 

SPECIAL  DRIVE  ON 

..Kiln  Dried  Bread  Crumbs.. 

FOR  THE  HOT  MASH 
Sweet  as  a  nut.    100  lbs.  makes  U00 
lbs.  when  soaked.    Cut  prices 
this  month  only. 
10  pounds  25c. 

50  pounds,  $1.00. 

100  pounds.  $1.50. 

500  pounds  $6.00. 

ORDER  QUICK. 


J0HN50N  8.  5T0KCS, 

"SEEDSMEN. 

217  4-2(9  MARKET  5T..  . 
PHILADELPHIA. PA.- 


BANNER  E JUNIOR 

Root  and  Vegetable 

CUTTER 

solves  the  problem  of  winter  eggs.  It 
cuts  all  roots  and  vegetabtes  into  fine 
shavings  like  apple  parings  or  finer. 
All  poultry.  large  or  small,  can  eat  it 
readily.  JMnfce  hens  lay  by  provid- 
ing summer  conditions  in  the  winter. 
Our  little  circular, 

"WINTER  EGGS" 

tells  all  about  it.    Mailed  free. 
O,  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
78  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  trip 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 


Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  and  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.   Has  cable  selv- 
age and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 
Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 
We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences: 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.    All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables. 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE 

parks,  cemeteries,  etc.    Steel  gates,  posts,  etc.  Everything 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  81  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


fcyfcuj  cxt  >/>/>/> 


Pat.  July  21, 1S96.   Pat.  July  6,  1897, 


100  Per  Cent.  Hatched. 

In  a  recent  hatching  contest  in  which  there  were  over  400  trials  the 
hatch  was  100  per  cent,  in  19  cases  with 


PETALDMA 
INCUBATORS. 

This  machine  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  as  near  ab- 
solute perfection  as  can  be  attained.  The  regulation  of  heat, 
air  and  moisture  have  been  proven  perfect.  See  our  new  egg 
tray  and  other  improvements.  We  pay  freight  anywhere  in  the  U.  S, 
FREEcatalog    PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  686,  PetQlumu,  Cal. 
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lW-H-WfrTtoW.311  FILBERT., 


ALUMINUH 


Lbb  BAND. 


Silk  Triii  -»■  r.irils.Tyv.Trin.r.awnt.Kfleort b 
Aoiu.ilnuiicoCiirdd.LAUGIllNQ  CAMERA, 
PrlloPusitM,  PtflWQ.BH.i  M»irir»l  Illusion! 
ic.  Finest  S«mpl.-H..,kofp»DnC  Bl«w«  11"  of 
VHitimoDd  niildcnNmne  UHrtUO  Prmlant 
All  for  2c.  >ud .p.  OHIO  CAHD  CO.,  Cuillt,  Ohio, 

BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

rprr;  it's  .  1       ,     .-  somion  .1  pint...  ntus- 

a  at  E  C    trates  unci "  describes  fine  Turkeys,  fieese. 
Du,  ks  and  chickens;  gives  prices  of  Cowls  &  eugs  Finest 
Buyer's  GnldjB  published.  Inclose  ]0c.  for  postage,  etc. 
•  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Th.-tin.'si  jiouitry  lookout.  A 
It-  i-lur  f-»r  '00  un  cover.  Gives 
ry  lwnt  ft  rain  J.    It  shown  tbe 


lof  prist-  wlimiue  puul1 
f  pcrfift  guide  1 1>  poultry  rftloen 
j^prlce  of  eggs  ami  Hock  from  the 

Evtrjhodv  want*  thU  jwiiltry  lm. 

H.  GKEIjOKK, 


Fifty  dlLftNIlt  varieties. 
"Ix  octltl  in  stamps. 

I.UlilN,  PA. 


OUR  EGGS  ARE  NOT  THE  DOLLAR  HIND 

Indian  Games,  per sett'g.Jg.OO  |  P„T  «,  nvPRino  lbs,*l.S5 
Bnff  Ply.  Rook,  per sel  ?  *8  «     CUT  ClOVER ,,,„,  1LiS ,,,„<, 

Pckin  I'tick",  per  settini;.  *l.i»tl 

Mica  Crystal  Grit,  ion  lbs.  *1 ;  ton  *7  Pure  Deef  &B.IH0  lbs.*2.0O 
CshdOvilerSh'Is.lnolbs.  *1  :  ton  *6..'.l>  I  Cracker  (Ybs  ion  lbs.tl.60 
CLEVELAND  POULTRY  CO..  Plott»lnir«r,  N.  Y'. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP.  The 

Oakes  Adjustable  Thermometer. 

Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thermosta- 
tic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all  kinds 
a  specialty.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
OAKES,  Bloom ington,  Indiana 


L.R 


HONEY  MONEYS 
is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Maga/ine  devot- 
ed to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Be?  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  tin- paper  when  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 

Automatic  Feeder  anti  Exerciser 

Keeps  fowls  busily    at  work  during  the 
whole  day.   Permits   double  the  number 
on  a  given  floor  space  and  saves  time  and 
labor.   Send  for  circular. 
J.  C.  Whitten,  Cenoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

of  50  leading  varieties  on  Standard 
Bred  Poultry.  Largest  breeder  of  ex- 
hibition stock  in  the  West  Write 
for  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  before 
lm\  ing.  My  Poultry  Animal  and 
Receipt  Book  lor  1U  cents  in  .stamps 

C.  N.  BOWERS. 

Box  62,  Dakota,  III. 


HON'T  SWEAR  fig 

mBJ  ^(isnn  tliat  von  will  buy  an  Incubator  imd  then  not  do  it. 
-r^^^^^^j*^-—, Nr-tliinR  like  starting  right. 
> — .       w   1  11   v""  u  ;inl  '"  s,''ir'  Tll?ht 

jiy^l-l'^i j  ... .^v^.V^J  .mil  riL'lM  liny  the 

fiSWllI    Reliable  Incubator. 

"If  ;:~  '""sSL  1 1'* v?  M:id.  ...  ill.-  v.  rW  nm-kv  "an'tfail 
B      ;••-.,„.  ;  IJSfeH  with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Unliable 

^-ft.-r=;V^~- "d-.^  J  1'!"'  ^  th.-    r.st.     \V.-   s.  ri.l  :i  '.)(.'4  Jtage 

T--~  '~  '  i  fur  l"i  in  st  mips  that  tellsall 

ni.uiit  il  ami  the  Keliuble  Poultry  F3rm. 
RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  A  15,  Quiacy,  111. 


A  Million  Testimonial 

are  not  so  convincing  as  the 

30QAYS  Tibial  free 


rv  Incubator  we  make. 
Old  Church,  Va.. 


"^^F  40ft   we  offer  o 

lSC„      Mrs.  M.  T 
>  \f)  v  ncvcr  before  <iu 
incubator,   yet  with 
the  Ban  tain  hatched 
Qff    60  chirk*  from  50  eggs 
You  can  do  as  well.  Send 
4c.  for  No.  55  Catalogue. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Mica  Crystal  Grit.  pcrlOOlbs  8.75 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  pei  iooib.  bag,  .75 
Ground  Bone.  per  100 lb.  bag.  2.00 

Lower  prices  for  larger  quantities.  Ship  us  your 

POULTRY   AND  EGGS. 

mi'kaim  i:  commission  Co., 

CIS  Month  Water  St.  Chicago,  111. 


THEF.P.C.  CHICK  MANNA 

1E3  DAYS'  FOOD  , 

For  Little 
Chirks  when 
first,    Mat  clied. 
Tested ,  proven 
productive  of 
C.U.0I!,  CT. 
W  HZ.-LTHY  GEOWTH 
Highly  Prized  liy  POULTRY  RAISERS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List  of  tbe 
F.  P.  C.  PESFA?^7:;-.:3  fcrrCULTEY,  HOUSES,  CATTLE,  Etc, 
KAKUFACTUKED  ONLY  BY 

F.   P.  CASSEL,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


DON'T  PAY  A  CENT 

for  an  incubator  of  any  kind  until  you  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial. 

Some  incubators  were  never  intended  to  hatch  chickens  but  are  only  made  to  sell. 


V0IN  CHUN  INCUBATOR  ON  TRIAL 

u  have  tested  it  to  your  satisfaction  you  pay  for  It.    So  easy  to  handle  any  child 
tin  it.    Took  Kind  Prize  ul  World'*  Fair  and  M.  <la!  at  >n*li\ille  and  Omuha 
Exposition*.    We  send  the  largest  and  most  instructive  catalogue  published  for  5  cents. 


We  se 
yon  tl 
after 


Plans  p 


for  Brooder*  und 


oultr>  Houki'x 


25c.  VON  GULIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 


No. 


37  Adam6  Street 

Delaware  City,  Del. 


I 


Since  1875  Iron  Age  implements  have  been 
steadily  perfected— working  out  mechanical 
idea*  that  have  lifted  many  burdens  from  over- 
worked  farmers.  A  step  in  advance 
is  ready— the  new  No.  7  Iron  Ago 
Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator.  Has 
^^v.  n  a  new  lever  expander 

which  gives  perfect 
rigidity  at  what- 
ever point  the 
tool  is  set. 


Iron 

Age 
Ideas 


Send  for  the  Iron  1 
Afife  Book  for  1^99 
(sent  free)  and  read 
the  full  description  of 
the  No.  7  Horse  Hoe. 
Combines  all  the  pood 
features  of  lever-ex- 
pander and  old-style 
clamp  expander. 
Blades  quickly  and 
finely  adjusted.  Thor- 
oughly tested  in  work- 
shop and  held.  Send 
jour  name  on  a  postal. 
KATEUAN  Mt'U.  <  »>., 
Box  23,  Grenloch,  Si.  • 


i.i<>ii/>i/»///»»///^ 


THE  MIDDLEMAN'S  MONEY 

makes  the  fence  no  better.  Then  why  pay  him  a  lot 
of  extra  money?  Why  not  save  that  amount  by  buy- 
ing from  us  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not  impair 
the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap.  In  fact,  we  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  to  hold  your  trade.  We  could 
not  sell  the 

Advance  Fence 

as  cheaply  as  we  do  if  we  had  to  sell  it  through  the 
'  dealer.   When  you  buy  from  us  you  only  pay  one 
profit,  when  you  buy  from  the  dealer  you  pay  two  profits.    Send  postal  card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  6002  OLD  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


uThere  are  others 

but  none  amont?  them  are  quite  the  equal,  or 
approach,  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  of  the 

New  Successful  Incubator. 

The  new  regulator  insures  an  absolute  uniform  temperature 

throughout  the  egg  chamber.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  generate  their  own 
f  humidity  of  atmosphere.  No  sprinkling  of. eggs  with  water  or  laying  on  of  damp 
i  cloths.  They  are  supplied  with  fire  proof  lam  ps— cannot  increase  your  insurance  or 
I  invalidate  your  policy.  All  about  them  in  new  catalogue  and  Book  on  Incubation.  Sent  for 
6  cents  in  stamps.    DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box    47Des  Moines,  la. 


Runs  on 
Ball 

Bearings 

~' .  Formerly  the  Premier 

[Is  the  only  Green  | 
Bone  t'lttivi-inthe 
world  fitted  -with  \ 
ball  bearings. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it 
turns  more  easily  t  han  any 
other.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  knife  works  on 
the  shoe  plate  principally 
—it  really  cuts  the  bone; 
it  doesn't  gouire  it  off  in 
chunks.  Cuts  all  kinds 
of  bone,  hard,  soft,  fresh, 
dry,  etc. .without  choking. 
._      -     „  -  Needs  no  cleaning— cleans 

Ur^*=Af  TO  rlUU.  itself.     The  knives  are 

made  of  high-grade  steel  and  are  easily  kept  in  order  and  may  be  renewed  when  necessary-  The  machine  ir- 
unusually  well  built.   Endorsed  by  all  leading  poultry  authorities.   All  about  it  in  our  illustrated  and  descrip- 

a  bone  cutter  until  you  have  seen  them.       W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


READY  TO  CUT 


THE  CYPHERS 

REQUIRES  NO  MOISTURE 

AND  GOES 

FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  our  <  ii  t  at  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Poultry  Culture. 
FINEST  EVER  ISSUED, 


Box  28, 


AVajland,  N.  Y. 


February  15,  1899 
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BEES 


160-page  Bee-Book 

FREE  with  the  AJLBBiCAN  BEE 
Joitknal  a  year.  Send  for 
free  sample  copy. 

GEO    W-  YOIllv  &  CO  , 


118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


INCUBVrnRS  &  Br00DEoSt^a£S5 

to  make  and  how  to  n=e  successfully.  Fully  illustra- 
ted in  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator  No.  2. 2  cents.  Fend 
for  free  sample  copv  of  Pdi  i.tr v  K  eeper  with  par- 
ticulars ahout  other  valuable  poultry  knowledge. 
Address.  Poultry  Keeper  Company.  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

Ton  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate resources,  products,  mode  of  cultivation.price, 
■etc..  by  reading  the  Virginia  Farmer.  Send  ten 
Cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Em poria,  Virgi n ia. 

MADISON  SQUARE  CARDEN.  NEW  YORK. 
Prize-winning  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Won 
American  Buff  Plymouth  Rook  Club's  Sil- 
ver Cup,  February.  1818.  for  best  collection. 
To  clear  breeders,  from  SI.50each:Egss 
S2  per  setting.  Sale  is  now  on.  Rush!  Rush: 
J  D.  WILSON.  Box  B,  Worcester.  N.  Y, 

THE  AUIYIENO  POULTRY  FARM. 

Largest  Breeders  of  Partridge  Cochins 
in  America.  My  stock  is  farm  raised  and 
prizewinners.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  ycur  wants. 

CLARK  AUM  END,  Delta,  Ohio._ 

Manle  Farm  OUR  MAMMOTH  pek|n 
mapie  rami  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV. 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2500  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book.  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture."  free 
-with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES   RANKIN,   South   Easton,  Mass. 


0FR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM 

South    Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  E^g  Strain).  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

A  COLLAR  BOHK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W.  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circulars  sent  without  stamp 

POULTRY  NETTING 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  FVER  ?l  A  HE. 

In  mesh.  2  ft  wide.  S1.25 
mesh.  3  ft  wide,  1.80 
mesh.  4  ft  wide.  2.35 
mesh.  5  ft  wide.  2.9  > 
mesh,  6  ft  wide,  3.4' 
Above  list  is  all  No.  19  wire,  galvanized  after  weav- 
ing. Fine  mesh  for  chicks.  12  in.  wide.  $  .2  :  18  in  , 
•fi.75;  24 in..  S2.25:  in  rolls  150  ft.  We  pay  freight 
on  orders  of  5  or  more  rolls  to  nearly  all  points  east 
of  Rocky  mountains.  Send  One  Dollar  with  your 
order  and  we  will  send  the  goods  by  freight  C.  O.  D., 
subject  to  examination.  We  can  ship  from  Colches- 
ter. New  York,  or  Chicago.  Send  for  price  list  of 
roofings  and  sheetings.  New  England  Agents  for 
the  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing, 

CAKCdiCO.  S7fflaiuSl  ,('o  ohfsler.ronn. 


in  mesh.  2  ft  wide.  Sl.On 
mesh.  3  ft  wide.  1.45 
mesh.  4  ft  wide.  1.85 
mesh,  oft  wide.  2.30 
mesh.  H  ft  wide.  2.76 


ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

No  better  in  America.  They  win  wherever  shown. 
Grand  cockerels  from  $3X0  to  S5.00  per  head.  Pullets, 
finest  bn  eders.  from  *2.«  to  SS.UU  per  head.  Send  for 
eata.     Augustus  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg.  Pa. 

A  Reliable  Newspaper 

Every  family  must  have  a  reliable  newspaper  and 
the  g.  eat  National  Family  Newspaper  mat  has  all 
important  news  of  the  nation  and  world,  scientific 
and  mec  lanical  as  well  as  agricultural  information 
of  the  highest  merit,  markets,  fashion,  stories,  etc.js 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  for  $1  00 

Then  you  should  have  a  religious  weekly  that  will 
interest  and  instruct  young  and  old.  The  best  one 
for  the  least  money,  with  S  to  12  pages  weekly  (size 
of  Youth's  Companion  pages.)  printed  in  colors,  is 

The  Young  People's  Weekly  of  Chicago.  60c 

We  will  send  the  N'.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune  (M),  The 
Young  People's.  Weekly  (»>),  and  Tee  Pouxtrv 
Keeper,  all  three  valuable  papers  one  year  for  only 
81. 1 0.    Address.  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Eggs  far  }|atcbn)g 

TfiOROUGfiBReD. 

WE  WON  AT'PITTSBURCH  1898 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  3  Thirds,  2  Fourths, 
2  Specials. 

glil'l?  Wyandottes,     ^Vp.  Rocks, 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LECHORNS. 

Gigr)t  Aeres  DeVoterl  to  Podllrv. 


WHITEMINORCAS.  Choice  stock  forsaie 
Eggs  in  Season.  Wm.  Sapper,  Erie,  Pa 


15  ECCS  SI. 50. 
30  ECCS  S2.25. 

Belgian  Hares  SI. OO  each 


50  ECCS  S3.00. 
100  ECCS  S6.00. 


CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Shousetown,  Pa. 

F.  F.  DAVISON,  Proprietor. 


Properly  fed  and  rightly  cared  for,  a  ben 
will  not  only  earn  her  "own  living  but  a 
part  of  yours.  Anyone  can  make  a  living 
in  the  poultry  business  almost  anywhere;  I 
but  most  easily  in  suburban  towns  and  the 
outskirts  of  cities— near  retail  markets, 
where  the  demand  for  fresh  eggs  and  fine  I 
dressed  poultry  at  h:gh  prices  is  never 
wholly  supplied.  T'^e  knowledge  neces-  | 
sary  to  success  may  be  gained  from 

Farm- Poultry, 

a  practical,  progressive  market  poultry 
paper,  that  teaches  how  to  get  the  best 
paying  breeds;  how  to  manage,  feed  and 
house  them  ;  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all  I 
poultry  diseases;  bring  pulleis  to  early 
laying  maturity;  make  hens  lay  when 
prices  are  highest ;  keep  poultry  free  from 
vermin;  hatch  strong  chickens. 

Semi- Monthly.  Price  SI  a  year;  50c.  six  months.. 
Sample  copy  and  a  25  cent  b.-oic,  "A  Liring  from 
Poultry,"  sent  for  12  cents  in  stamps. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

18  Custom  Iiou.«e  Street,  Boston,  Mais. 


HARTNEST  STRAIN  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Being  badly  crowded  for  room.  I  have  decided  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  obtain  relief;  therefore  will  sell 
my  June  and  July  hatch  birds  as  follows:  Sons  and  daughters  of  my  No.  4U  (record,  210  eggsi.  So.'*'  each; 
have  been  getting  $10.  Sons  and  daughters  of  my  No.  94  (record.  1ST  eggs),  $4.no  each:  have  been  getting  $8. 
Balance,  being  getof  16  to  S  -egg  hens.  S2.5  and  to.  h  each,  depending  upon  size  I  maturity  i.  One  of  my 
birds,  hatched  July  10, '97:  began  laying  January  14.  US;  bas  laid  212  eggs  to  date  (Oct.  2).  The  record  was 
kept  with  Eureka  Nest  Box.   Building  instructions,  price  S3.   Circular  for  stamp. 

HARTNEST  PARK,  Prospect  Street,  Framingham,  Mass 

Periodicals  for  the  Poultry  Raiser's  Household 

PART  OF  THEM  FREE 

As  a  strictly  first-class  genuine  farm  paper,  THE  OHIO  FAR'"ER  stands  attliehead  Given 
you  weekly  valnable  knowledge  about  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock,  Poultry,  Bees,  etc. 
All  the  leading  markets  reported  80  columns  weekly,  for  one  dollar  per  annum.  Send  for 
sample  copy  to  Ohio  Farmer,  'leveland,  Ohio.  We  send  Tin*  Ohio  Faiiunrand  The 
Poultry  Keeper  both  one  y ear  for  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  and  in  addition  you  can  have 

FREE  UPON  REQUEST 

At  the  time  you  send  your  order,  your  choice  of  The  Yming  People's  Weekly,  oueofthe 
best  illustrated  religious  weeklies  for  the  wholefamily,  eight  to  twelve  pages  (size  of  Youth's 
Companion)  partly  in  colors  and  beautiful  as  well  as  valuable,  sixty  cents  per  year  or  you  can 
have  The  Four  Poultry  Keeper  Iilu-trators,  being  a  poultry  raiser's  library,  covering 
everything  connected  with  successful  poultry  raising  Price,  25  cents  each  Thus  you  can 
have  three  choice  periodicals  for  Sj»L  1 0  or  two  periodicals  and  four  valuable  books  for 
$1.10.    Address,    Th«*  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesbu  ■  g.  Pa 


Rev.  Irl  It.  Hieks. 


THIS  15  THE  MAN 

who  has  foretold  the  storms,  tornadoes,  blizzards.floods,  heat  and  drought  for  twelve  years  past,  and  over  95  per 
cent,  of  hfs  predictions  have  been  verified.  His 

?3Xfy[fH^C  FO#  1899 

contains  storm  forecasts  with  diagrams  for  the  whole  year.    Besides  there  is  in  it  much  valuable  and  interesting 
scientific  matter  and  it  makes  a  fine,  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  116  pages.    PatcE  Postpaid,  25  Ce.vts. 

WORD  AND  WORKS 

Rev.  Irl  R.  Hicks'  splendid  monthly  magazine,  contains  his  storm  forecasts  each  month,  with  explanations,  family,  religiou  s  and  young 
people's  departments,  making  one  of  the  best  family  magazines  in  the  country.  Subscription  price.  Si  .00  per  ye\r  and  a  copy  of  The 
hicks  Almanac  goes  FREE  to  each  yearly  subscriber.  Regular  price  of  single  copies  10  cents.  We  will  send  a  sample  copy  to 
readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  during  the  months  of  Dacember  or  January  for  a  two-cent  stamp.    Send  to 


Word  and  Works  Publishing  Co., 


2201  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


INQUIRIES. 

Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks.— Onr 
climate  is  milder  than  in  the  East;  occasion- 
ally a  little  ice  or  snow,  but  not  to  last ;  the 
elevation  is  2,000  feet.  What  do  you  th'nk 
of  White  Leghorn  rooster  and  White  V\ym- 
outh  Kock  liens  for  all  round  stock?  Do  yon 
know  of  anything  better,  cross  or  thorough- 
Lred ? — J.  L.  P.,  Alpine,  Cal. 

Both  breeds  will  do  well  in  your  climate, 
but  do  not  cross  them.  Crossing  destroys 
breeds  aud  nothing  is  gained  by  so  doing. 


Quail— Books.— Can  quail  be  profitably 
grown  in  Eastern  New  York  7  Is  the  hook, 
•'The  Culture  of  Quail,"  of  any  value?  Is 
the  book,-  "How  to  Make  Five  Dollars  \  early 
Profit  with  Twelve  Hens,"  written  by  A. 
Corhett,  of  any  value? — A.  C.  G-,  South  Dur- 
ham, N.  Y. 

We  believe  they  can  ;  we  know  very  little 
of  quail  and  have  not  seen  the  book.  Cor- 
hett proposes  hatching  with  the  manure  heap; 
we  know  of  no  one  so  doing.  Probably  you 
mean  "  500  with  twelve  hens;"  if  so,  it  is  im- 
possible. 

Gi.utf.n-  Meal.— What  is  the  value  of  glu- 
ten meal  (Chicago)  for  poultry.  Also  of  arti- 
choke and  manner  of  feeding  both  ?—  L.  W. 
H.,  West  Nottingham,  Mass. 

Chicago  gluten  meal  contains  about  forty 
per  cent,  of  protein  and  sixty  per  cent,  of 
starch,  which  makes  it  a  good  egg  food.  It 
sells  at  abont  $20  per  ton.  A  pound  a  day, 
with  other  foods,  to  twenty-five  fowls  is  suf- 
ficient. Artichokes  are  about  the  same  as  po- 
tatoes and  are  not  used  for  poultry,  as  they 
would  not  be  worth  the  labor  of  preparation. 

Fresh  Blood. — Is  fresh  beef  blood  good 
for  chickens  ?  How  should  it  be  prepared 
and  wiiat  quantity  should  I  feed? — L.  K., 
Richmond  Centre,  Pa. 

It  is  excellent;  give  a  pound  a  day  for 
twenty  hens,  the  blood  to  be  heated  and 
thickened  with  corn  meal  while  hot,  feeding 
it  when  cold. 

Curing  Clover.— Should  you  find  it  con- 
venient to  advise  through  your  valuable  col- 
umns the  method  of  curing  clover  for  winter 
use  it  would  greatly  oblige  me. — H.  M.  J., 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Simply  cut  second  growth  clover,  enre  it 
quickly,  and  store  it  under  shelter  to  protect 
it  against  dampness. 

Bone  Meal.— Small  Incubators.— 1.  In 
feeding  green  bone  for  morning  feed  (one 
ounce  per  ben)  should  anything  else  be  added 
to  the  feed  ?  2.  Where  one  is  keeping  150  to 
200  bens  for  eggs  and  roasters,  would  a  small 
incubator  aud  brooder  plant  be  profitable  ? — 
Novice. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  anything  with 
the  cut  bone  at  time  of  feeding.  2.  A  small 
incubator  is  valuable  because  it  can  be  started 
at  any  time,  while  the  hen  will  not  sit  until 
Bhe'is  so  inclined. 


Bumble  Foot.—  Langshans.— What  is 
the  cure  for  bumble-foot  or  rheumatism  ? 
How  early  should  Langshans,  hatched  in 
August,  begin  laying?  — O.  K.,  Clinton,  Yv'is. 

Bumble  foot  is  due  nsnally  to  high  roosts. 
Poultice  the  foot  or  make  an  incision,  if  nec- 
essary ;  bathe  with  tincture  of  arnica.  The 
Langshans  hatched  so  late  will  not  begin 
probably  before  April  or  May. 

Fowls  in  Yards.— My  chickens  have 
a  very  small  run.  Will  their  eggs  be  good  for 
hatching  ?  I  have  been  told  they  will  not 
hatch.  -G.  W.  N.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Itall  depeuds  upon  the  foo  l.  Do  not  get 
them  too  fat,  and  keep  them  busy. 


Swollen  Eyes. — I  have  a  Buff  Leghorn 
cock  and  around  his  eyes  forms  a  white, 
Hour-like  substance.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause?  He  is  two  years  old. — J.  L.  T., 
West  Pittston,  Pa. 

You  should  have  stated  how  you  manage. 
It  is  probably  due  to  overhead  draught. 
'Bathe  eyes  with  warm  water  and  anoint 
with  vaseline. 


stroy  a  flock  than  to  attempt  to  enre  severe 
cases.  Breeders  have  to  submit  to  it  like  all 
others,  and  are  no  wiser  on  cures.  2.  To  dis- 
infect dissolve  one  pound  each  of  copperas 
and  bluestone  in  (our  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  add  a  pint  ot  sulphuric  acid,  and  satu- 
rate ground,  walls  and  everything.  Be  care- 
ful in  handling  the  acid.  4.  It  is  uot  a  rem- 
edy, but  exeelleut  for  fevers. 


A  Cross --I  have  a  hen  that  is  gray  all 
over,  feathers  and  legs,  and  has  a  topknot. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  she  is»? — S.  A.,  Seraii- 
ton.'Pa. 

It  is  probably  a  cross  of  Polish  and 
Brahma. 


Bone  and  Shells. — Are  clam  and  oyster 
shells  equal  to  bone  ?—  Subscriber. 

Bones  are  better,  asthey  are  digestible  and 
serve  as  food. 


Leghorns.— Brooders.- 1.  Will  Leg- 
horns hatched  in  May  or  June  make  good 
winter  layers  if  kept  warm  in  a  good  house  ? 
2.  Do  you  advise  top  or  bottom  beat  for 
brooders  ?— W.  S.  W.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

1.  If  kept  warm  they  should  lay  about  Jan- 
uary. 2.  Top  heat  is  the  natural,  or  "  old 
hen,"  way. 

Nest  Arrangement. — "Where  can  I  get 
plans  of  automatic  nest  that  compels  hens  to 
go  into  adjoining  room  after  laying. — A.  L. 
L,,  Ferguson's  Wharf,  Va. 

Address  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayctteville, 
N.  Y.  For  nest  only  see  "  Poultry  Keeper 
Illustrator,"  No.  1. 


Whitewash. — How  can  I  make  a  white- 
washing machine  ?  Give  receipt  for  while- 
wash.— J.  G.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Any  kind  of  hand  sprayer  or  force  pump 
will  answer.  One  peck  of  stone  lime,  one 
gallon  of  skim  milk;  slack  the  lime  with  a 
little  boiling  water,  add  the  milk,  and  thin 
down  with  water  to  the  proper  consistency. 

Indigestion. — What  causes  a  fowl  to  have 
hard  substance  in  its  droppings,  like  raw, 
undigested  flesh  ? -Subscriber. 

Probably  indigestion.  Give  sharp  grit,  and 
»dd  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  a 
quart  of  drinking  water,  for  a  few  days  only 


Sores.— I  had  a  hen  with  sores  on  her  body 
as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  the  scab, 
when  not  picked  by  her,  was  very  black. 
The  hen  did  not  appear  sick  in  any  other 
way.  She  did  not  seem  to  get  well,  because 
she  kept  picking  the  sores ;  so  I  killed  her. 
(Jan  you  tell  me  what  disease  she  had  ? — T.  D., 
Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

It  may  be  due  to  attacks  from  other  fowls, 
to  an  injury  of  some  kind  or  to  scrofulous 
condition.  If  is  difficult  to  correctly  assign  a 
cause  without  examination. 

MlNORCAS  AND  LEGHORN'S—  1-  Do  Minor- 
cas  begin  to  lay  as  young  as  Leghorns?  2- 
w  hat  are  the  opinions  of  the  poultrymen  of  a 
poultry  house  built  in  a  hill  to  face  the  east 
or  south,  the  north  wall  being  stone  and  the 
windows  heiug  within  a  foot  of  the  floor  and 
the  east  or  south  side?- C.  D.  L.,  Sheakley- 
ville,  Pa. 

1.  The  Leghorns  lay  perhaps  a  month 
earlier,  as  they  are  smaller.  2.  It  will  an- 
swer well  if  the  location  is  dry. 


White    Wyandottes.  —  1.  Will  yon 

please  state  from  what  cross  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes spring,  and  are  they  good  layers  and 
good  market  fowls?  2.  Do  they  make  good 
broilers  and  roasters?  3.  Is  New  York  as 
good  a  market  as  Boston  for  ducks  and  green 
geese?  4.  What  are  the  most  profitable  geese 
on  the  market?  — C.  G.  G.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1.  They  arc  claimed  to  be  "sports"  from 
the  Silver-laced  Wyandottes.  2.  Yes.  3. 
Yes.  4.  Any  breed,  provided  the  carcasses 
are  fat  and  plump,  though  the  Embden  and 
Toulouse  are  claimed  to  be  superior  in  that 
respect. 


Incubators  and  Gas.— Will  coal  gas  in- 
jure the  eggs  if  the  incubator  sits  in  the 
chamber  and  a  furnace  in  the  cellar?  Of 
course  there  ismore  or  less  gas  which  escapes 
while  fixingtbe  fire.  We  have  a  Prairie  State 
Incubator,  and  do  you  think  the  atmosphere 
too  dry  for  a  good  hatch  7  I  did  not  have- 
very  good  luck  last  season,  and  thought  if  I 
could  gain  any  information  I  could  have  bet- 
ter luck.  We  take  The  Poultry  Keeper. 
hut  J.  have  never  seen  anything  that  said  any- 
thing about  coal  gas.— Mrs.  C.  N.  D.,  Put- 
ney, Yt. 

Much  depends  on  cirenmstances,  as  an  ob- 
servation would  be  necessary  for  us  to  advisw 
correctly.  We  doubt  if  sufficient  gas  will  get 
into  the  incubator  to  injure  the  eggs. 


Tar  Paper.—  Isit  well  to  line  a  chicken 
house  with  tar  paper  ?  Does  it  affect  the 
chickens  ? — T,  E.,Wcst  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

It  does  not  affect  the  chickens,  and  is  ex- 
cellent. Swan's  felt  roofing  is  generally 
used. 


Lime  Salts. — In  The  Poultry  Keeper 
of  May  loth  there  is  an  article  on  "  Lime 
Salts."  You  say  saltpetre  dilutes  plaster  ;  do 
you  .mean  plaster  of  paris,  land  plaster,  or 
morter  V  You  also  speak  ct'the  natural  phos- 
phate ot  lime  in  fine  powder;  do  you  mean 
lime  such  as  builders  use  ?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate 
of  lime? — II.  W.  J.,  Moose  Jaw,  (.'an. 

We  mean  ordinary  land  plaster,  not  plaster 
of  paris.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  the  same  as 
bone.  Chalk,  marble,  oyster  shells,  lime- 
stone and  lime  long  exposed  to  the  air  are  all 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  article  mentioned 
was  not  ours,  being  another's,  as  we.  would 
not  use  the  expression,  "  saltpetre  dilutes 
plaster." 


Lice— Number  of  Eggs.— Do  the  peoplo 
who  keep  a  lot  of  hens  keep  them  free  from 
lice?  If  so,  how  do  they  do  it?  2.  How 
many  dozen  eggs  should  a  flock  of  SO  hens 
lay  or  average  to  be  called  good  layers? — Be- 
ginner, Winterport,  Maine. 

1.  They  must  do  so  to  meet  success;  it  is 
done  by  saturating  the  poultry  house  with 
certain  solutions,  by  using  insect  powder,  or 
by  using  lice  killers,  which  are  advertised. 
You  should  send  for  our  special  back  numbers 
on  lice. 

ROI'P. — I  have  had  rery  bad  luck  this  fall 
with  my  chickens.  Roup  got  into  the  flock 
and  I  have  had  to  kill  most  of  them.  Can 
you  tell,  if  roup  is  allowed  to  run  without 
any  effort  to  get  rid  of  it.  if  every  chicken  in 
the  flock  will  take  it  ?  Is  there  any  use  to 
try  and  save  a  valuable  bird  when  it  gets  the 
ronp?  When  a  breeder  of  prize  stock  gets 
roup  in  his  stock,  does  be  generally  kill  them 
all  oil'?  2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  disinfect 
a  place  before,  getting  fresh  stock?  3.  Did 
you  ever  bear  of  aconite  as  a  remedy  for  roup  ? 
— W.  K\,  Detroit,  Mich- 

1.  Roup,  like  consumption,  is  difficult  to 
cure,  and  it  is  laborious  to  give  medicine;  it 
is  contagious,  and  it  is  safer  and  better  to  de- 


LlMESTONE.  — 1.  Is  there  any  advantage  in 
feeding  crushed  lime-stone  (unhurned)  for 
grit?  Does  the  lime  from  it  assist  in  shell 
formation?  2.  In  cold  weather  is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  give  grain  in  litter  for  the  morning 
feed  that  the  hen  may  warm  herself  by  exer- 
cise, and  the  mash  at  noon  or  night? — L.  A. 
C,  Murray,  Utah. 

1.  We  have  never  noticed  any  benefit  from 
limestone  so  far  as  assisting  to  form  the  shell 
isconccrned,  as  it  is  insoluble,  thongh  excel- 
lent as  grit  ;  the  food  contains  an  abundance 
of  lime,  especially  green  bones  and  clover.  2 
The  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  hut  never  feed 
at  uoon. 

Publisher's  Department. 

WE  mark  this  notice  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  value  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  people.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  heads  but  "walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  advertisement  will 
not  be  buried  out  of  sight.  t 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  POUL- 
TRY KEEPERandthe  "  Illustrator  Quarterly." 
Read  all  about  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear 
from  von. 
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Colden  Wyandotte  eggs  and  stock  for  sale 
J.  SCHOLZ,  ERIE,  PA.    C ircu lar  Free. 

Blackand  Buff  Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks.  16 
eggs,  SI.  J.  C.  Stauffer,  Quakertown,  pa. 

Buff  Rocks  only.  Egg9.  $4  per  52.  Cir. 
free.   A.  A.  CROFF,  Lederachsville,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks.  Trios,  pens  or  single  birds. 
Eggs  In  season.    Robt.  W.  Lusby,  Kennedy  ville,  Md. 

Buff  Leghorns.— Winners  for  eight  years.  Circu- 
lar free.     Geo.  S.  Baiixes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

8.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs  50c  per  13;  12.50  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  E.  V.  LANE,  Lacon.Ill. 

XXXX  var.Poaltry.  Pigeons, etc.  Eggs,  $3 per 60;  $1 
per  15.  Cat.  4c.      J.  D.  Souder,  Jr.,  Telford,  Pa. 

B.  P.  Rocks,  Bradley  strain.  Prices  right.  Write 
wants.  Stamp.  M.  C.WASHBURN.Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

2o  Eggs  for  SI.  P.  Kks.,  Wyns.,  Legs.  20  other 
varities.  Catalogue 2c.  J.  A.  Kubreeht,  Telford,  Pa. 

S.  L.  Wya ndottes, good  stock;  13  eggs,  $1;  30,  ?2. 
T.  K.  MCDOWELL,  Principio,  Cecil  County,  Md. 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  best  layers 
known.  J.  VV.  DOUD,  TURIN,  N.  Y. 

I  T  BDAUMH  Home.  Fine  Stock  Cheap 
L  I .  CnHliliiH  Erie  Poultry  Yds. .Crittenden. N.Y 

WHITE  MINORCAS.  Choice  stock  for  sale 
Eggs  in  Season.  Wm.  Sapper,  Erie,  Pa. 

WHITE  W Y AN DOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs 
SI.5o.  J.  H.  Davis,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 


26  eggs  SI;  100, $3.50;  W.  Rocks  exclusively.  1st 
pen  at  Rochester  '99.   F.  B.  Parrish,  W.  Greece,  N.  Y 

White  and  B.  Minorcas.  Eggs  SI  per  15. 
Purebred.       S.  A.  Shaw,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  L.  Brahmas  exclusively.  Eggs$l 
(per  i5,  $3  per  100,   N.  A.  Duguid,  LeRoy,  New  York. 

Black  Minorcas  and  Red  Caps.  Eggs  SI  per 
15.   J.  H.  Lanterman,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Black  and  W.  Minorcas  &  W.  Wyandottes. 

Stock  for  sale.   Glenn  H.  Johnson,  Groton,  N.  York. 


Black  Minorca  Eggs.  75c  per  15.  Hatch 
guaranteed.  R.L.  Whitehill,  Clearfield,  Pa 


Bar.  P.  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks  a  specialty.  Eggs 
$1  per  13.  Cir.  free.  D.  L.  Horton,  Jr.,  Andover,  N.  J. 


White  Dottes  and  Barred  Rox.    Egg9  $2 

per  13,  S5  per  40.    A.  C.  Tuttle,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Send  for  cat'l.  Eggs  for  hatching.  5  va- 
rieties fine  poultry.  C.  B.  Huff,  Delaware,  N.  J. 


W.  P.  ROCKS  exclusively.  Eggs  for  select  mat- 
ins, ^1.50 pergetting.  j.  s.  Hoffman,  Sharon, Pa. 

lECCS.—  M.  B.  Turkeys.  B.  P.  Rocks  and  P.  Ducks. 
Choice  stock.      F.  E.  FERCUSON,  Cavett,  O. 


50c.  per  doz.;  $3.50  per  100.  WyckofT  strain 
"W.  Leg.  Eggs.  Seymour  Bishop.  Cheshire.  Conn 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  Eggs  81  per  13 
1.  H.STEWART,  94o  V/.  9th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


W.  H.  Sate,  Palenville  N.  Y.  S.  L.Wyandottes 
sspecialty.   Egg,  Ji  persitting  of  13.   Circular  free- 

7  Varieties  Poultry  — Eggs,  S2.25  per  30. 

Circular  free.      J.  M.  NYCE,  Box  58,  ELROY,  PA. 

Buff  Leghorns  a  Specialty.  13  eggs  50c; 
26,  75c.      F.  STRONC,  Millington,  Mich. 

BUFF  LECHORNS  and  White  Minorcas.  Eggs, 
$lper  13.     L.  V.  DAVIDSON,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Barred  Rocks.  Stock  and  eggs.  Win.  at  Youngs- 
town.  Ashtabula.O.  CHAS.  J.  WEBB,  Dewey,  Ohio. 

BUFF  ROCKS,  BUFF  COCHINS.  Winners 
Southern  Ind.,  Lou isvi I le,  Ky.    Eggs,  $2. 
J.  C.  BROWN,  Campbellsburg,  Ind. 


CHOICE,  Pure  Bred  B.P.Rocksand  Pekin 

Ducks,  strong,  vigorous  birds,  11.1)0  and  $1.50  each. 
Jas.  A.  Erown,  Sublette,  Lee  Co.,  111.   Box  lt>5. 

90  VARIETIES,   Choice    Poultry,  Eggs, 

Pigeons  and  Hares,  Col.  desc.  KO  page  book  10c. 
Circular  tree.   J.  A.  BERCEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

Boc.  per  15,  or  $5  per  100  for  thoroughbred 
eggs.  Catalogue  free.  25  varieties.  Fertility 
guaranteed.      Brookside  Farm,  Nelson,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PRINTINC  EXCLUSIVELY.  lCof 
each, cards:  envelopes  anduote  heads,  for  $1,  prepaid. 
Sample  me.   F.  Van  Hoevenburg,  Ruby,  N.Y 

A  N  C  ON  A  S.  The  breed  admitted  to  the  new  Stand- 
urd.  Eggs,  Sl.50perl5.  Poultry  Circ'r.  free. 
J.  L.  BUMP  &  SON,  Whitney's  Point,  N.Y. 

LEADINC  BREEDS  Chickens,  Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
keys. Eggs  and  stock.  Prices  low.  Fine  catalogue 
for  st'p.    R.  F.  Neubert,  Box  HO'J,  Mankato.  Minn. 

S  C.  B  LECHORNS  exclusively.  Six  voars  a 
breeder.  26  Eggs  SI.  60  Eggs  52.  Circular 
free.   Simeon  Tobias,  Cana,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind. 

THE  SHAUB  BROODER,  the  best  in  the 

world.  Plans,  or  complete  Brooder.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  Address:  A.  B.  SHAUB, Canton,  O. 

Standard  and  Business  Bred  Wh  Wyans 
and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs,  tl  per  16;  f  1.75  per  30. 
T.  B.  HURDICKi  Little  Cene9ee,  New  York. 


Belmont  Strain  Black  Minorca9.  Eggs,  $1 
per  13.  "  Your  money  back  if  unsatisfied." 
O.W.TAYLOR,  Tyrone,  Blair  County,  Pa. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Eggs  11  per  13. 
Hatch  of  nine  chicks  guar,  or  setting  duplicated  at 
half  price.    K.  10.  CARTER,  KNOX  VILLE,  TENN. 

ECCS  from  pure  bred  Bar.  Ply.  Kocks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns  (E.  B.  Thompson  and  E.  L.  MileB  stock). 
Farm  range.  ?1  per  15.  Duane  Shaw,  Palestine,  111. 

MAMMOTH  LT.  BRAMS.  exclusively.  Eggs 
for  hatching  the  year  round  I5-*l;  5<>-*3;  100-*o. 
ANDREW  M.  GALLAGHER, Box  317,Norristown,Pa 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH  35  YEARS. 

Eggs,  $2  per  13,  $3.5o  per  26,  S5  per  39. 
John  Bennett,  Sunman,  (Ripley  Co.,)  Ind. 

ECCS  that  will  hatch.  Best  strains  White  Wy- 
andottes, Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  15,  $\.:<t\; 
1U0,  *5.i0.   W  E.  Shoemaker,  Laceyvllle,  Pa. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  (W.  W.  Kulp  and  Goodspeed 
strains).  Good  stock.  I  guarantee  satisfaction.  26 
eggs  (1.   H.  M.  MOVER,  Shanesvllle,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Meloy's  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  lay  choice 
eggs  for  hatching.    Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

R.  C.  MELOY,  COON  ISLAND,  PA. 

ECCS  FOR  HATCHING,  6  cts.  each,  from 
my  yards  of  high-class  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  R'ks 
and  S.  S.  Hamburgs.    A.  L.  CAREY,  Lewis,  O. 

BLACK  MINORCA  ECCS  AT  SI. 00  PER  13. 

From  fine  large  stock.  Northup  strain. 
Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Fur m,  Delavan,Wi9 

IMPORTED  HOUDANS.    Eggs,  $1.50  pe>" 

13.  Barred  Plvmouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Eggs 
$1.00.  C.  E.  CHALFANT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

B.  WILD,  W.  H.  Turkeys,  G.  &  W.  Wyan's,  B.  P. 
R'ks,  S.  S.  Ham's,  B.  &.  W.  Min's.  B.  &  Bf  Legs.  Blue 
And's,  W.  Coch.      W.  C.  Johnston,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

Barred  P.  Rocks,  choice  purebred  birds, 
farm  range.   Eggs  SI  per  15,  $3  per  50, 

$5  per  IOO.  E.J.  Bull,  Yellow  Springs, O.  Box89. 

S.  C.  Bealer,  Passer,  Pa.,  breeder  of  IO 
leading  varieties  of  poultry.  ECCS  $1.00 
per  15,  S2.00  per40.   Catalogue  free. 

Buff  Wyandottes,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Am.  Domin'q,  B. 

C.  B.  Legh.  S.  S.  Hamb'r'g.  Eggs  $1.50 per  15.  Stock 
in  October.  D.  B.  Stahlman,  Prospect,  Pa. 

Pea  Comb  Ply.  Rocks,  Barred.  White,  Buff- 
Black  and  Brown,  also  R.  C,  W.  F.  B.  Spanish, 

Belgian  Hares.   O.  G.  Vanderhoof .  Brazil,  Indiana. 

THOROUCH,   PRACTICAL,  ALL  ROUND 

poultryman  wants  position.  For  full  par- 
ticulars address,  H.  D.  Roth,  Muncy,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LECHORNS.  ECCS 
SI  oer  13  from  good  prize- wi n ni ng  stock. 
POPE  &  POPE,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

$1  Eggs.    B.  Rock9,W.  Legs,  S.  Sebrights, 
Bantams.   None  better.   Circular  tells  all. 
JAS.  HALLENBECK,  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 

WHITE   WY  AN  DOTTES  —  NONE  BETTER. 

Eggs  S2.00  per  15.  Write  for  Circular. 
RALPH  WOODWARD,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

ECCS.  C.  I.  CAMES,  B.  COCHINS,  B.  P. 
ROCKS,  SI.OO  per  15.  E.  R.  N.  Pheasants, 
$3.00perl3.  Jno.A.Freed,  Souderton,  Pa. 

J.  B.  THOMSON'S  STRAIN.  PLYMOUTH 
ROCK  ECCS  FOR  SITTINC  13  FOR  SI.OO. 
C.F.  BENEDICT,  PLAI N FIELD,  N.  Jersey. 


WHITE  MINORCA  ECCS,  SI.OO  PER  15. 
FSCHAUBLE,  successor  to  W.J.SCHAU- 
BLE,  324  East  22nd  Street,  Erie,  Penna. 

ECCS  — White  Wonder,  $1  per  15.  P.  Ducks,  $1  per 
11;  Toulouse  Geese,  12  cents  each.  All  high-scor- 
ing birds.         W.  B.  HALL,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

»M  TUCRCI  Partridge  Cochin  Eggs  from  my 
Hn,  I  nunC  ;  choice  pen  of  pure  bred  birds,  at 
Jl  per  13.        G.  H.  T.  Cronenwett,  Woodville,  Ohio. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEC'S 

that  are  bred  for  layers.   Eggs,  *  1  per  set. ;  50  for  $3. 

C.  H.CLARK,  Cobalt,  Conn. 

P.  Duck,  Bl.  Min.,  B.P. 
Rks.,Bl.  Langs. ,S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.     50  eggs.  *3.'0.  2 -page  catalogue  free. 
H.  KUNZE,  CARDEN    PRAIRIE,  ILLINOIS. 

AMERICAN  TRAP  NEST  BOX.  Simple  and 
practical.  Shows  which  hens  lay.  Plans,  |1.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  winners  at  N.  V.  '99,  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
J.  H.  WOODHEAD,  Box   B.,  Leicester,  Mass. 

MY  CORNISH  INDIANS  WERE  WINNERS 
at  West  Chester,  Mt.  Cretna,  Carlisle  and 
Coatesville.  Eggs  from  choice  turnings  at  $1  per 
15.  Cir.  free.  I RA  A.  WI N EY,  East  Salem,  Pa. 


$1.00  FOR  15  EGGS 


CHOICE  ECCS.  Red  Caps,  Rose  C.  B. 
Minorcas,  Black  Cochins,  Cornish— In- 
dians,  Cames— Indians;  imported  stock. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Yount,  Dakota.  Stephenson  County,  JR. 

TpCf^Vi  for  hatching  from  twelve  leading  va- 
rieties.  Purebred  poultry  at  SI.OO  and 
SI  50  for   15  Eggs.      CATALOCUE  FREE. 

J.  Etling,  Hurstville,  Albany  County,  New  York. 

WILSON'S  MADISON  SQUARE  CARDEN, 

N.  Y.,  Winners,  '95,  '96  and  '98.  Also  Am.  Buff 
Rock  Club's  silver  cup  for  best  collection.  At 
World's  Falra  clean  sweep  :  Troy,  N.  Y.,  etc.  Line 
bred  since  '88.  12  grand  Golden  Bull  matlngs. 
ECCS,  S5  per  13:  $8  per  16  ;  »IO  per  39. 
J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.    (Box  B). 


HENRY  MOHR.Quakertown.  Pa.,  fine  Bar. 

Wh.  and  Buff  P.  Rock,  Buff  and  Br.  Leghorn.  Lt. 
and  Dark  Brahma,  Buff  and  Gold  Wyandotte,  B. 
Minorcas,  S.  S.  Hamburgs.   Eggs,  15,  »1.00;  40,  $2.08. 

Buff  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Fancy  prize  winners  and  high  scoring  birds 
In  my  yards  this  year.  Eggs  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15. 
Charles  J,.  Stuckey,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff,  Wh.  and  B.  P.  R'ks, 

Buff,  Wh.  and  Br.  Legs,  Buff,  Wh.  and  Laced  Wy'ns, 
Min's,  Langs,  P.  Ducks.  Eggs,  $1  per  13;  Orpingtons, 
$2.50  p  3.  Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Box  49,  Washington,  NJ 

15  Eggs  SI.  All  varieties  of  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas,  Bantams — Golden 
and  811.  Seabright,  Wh.  Polish,  Red  Pyle,  B.  Cochin 
and  Bl.  R.  Comb.  B.  L.Osborne,  Box  K,  Green,  N.  Y. 

O.  F.  Ferris,  Berwick,  Pa.,  breeder  of  8.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Partridge 
Cochins,  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  G.  L.  Wyandottes.  AR 
eggs  fl  per  15;  il.lb  per  30.   Birds  strictly  Urst-class. 

MillB^S  ROCkS  and^Ro'ckf  "'it.  Lan^U 
in  ii  i  ui  u    iiuuimi  prizes  at  Nortll  Bend  anQ  NeD. 

State  Shows.  WM.  MILLER,  North  Bend,  Neb. 

EXHIBITION  B.  B.  RED  CAMES  ;  also  Bl'k 
Red  and  Brown  Red  Pit  Cames.  With  26 
years  experience  we  breed  winners.  Birds  and  eggs 
for  sale.      E  R.  SPAULDINC,  Jaffrey,  N .  H. 

FOR  SALE.— Entire  stock  of  Barred  Rocks  and 
B.  Leghorns.  Few  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs,  50  Cents  per  13.  Stamp. 

MRS.  J.  P.  HELLINCS,  Dover,  Del. 

18  VARIETIES  of  Standard  bred  Poultry. 
3  of  Buffs.  Eggs,  $l  for  15.  Stock  low  in 
price  and  No.  I  in  quality.  Send  for  list. 
P.  E.    TWININC,  Propr.,  KIPTON,  OHIO. 


ADIRONDACK  BLACK  MINORCAS  Exclu- 
sively Winners  at  Madison  Square  Carden. 
Bred  in  line.  Layers.  Eggs,?3;  2  sets,  f5;  5  sets,  «10. 
Circular.   J.  H.  DOANE,  Box 400,  Gouverneur.  N.Y. 

DO  YOU  RAISE  CHICKENS?   If  yon  do,  try 

a  few  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  have  a  Une  lot  of 
stock  for  sale,  which  wiU  give  satisfaction.  Eggs  in 
season.       GEORGE  S.  GIBBS,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Buff,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  Buff,  W.  and  B. 

P.  Rocks,  Buff  and  Gol.  Wyans,  B.  Minorcas,  S.C.  B. 
and  W.  Leg.,  R.  and  S.  C.  Br.  Leg.,  Buff  Bant.  Eggs, 
$1  per  15;  5>2  per40.   S.  K.  M OH  R,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


BUFFS   ONLY.     Cochin    hens,  Leghorn 

cockerels  and  pullets;  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  Circular 
free.      J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead  as  to  popularity,  being  best  for  all  places  and 
purposes.  Thoroughbred  young  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.    POTTS  BROTHERS,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

THE  PERFECTED  INCUBATOR. -200  Eggs 

$25.00.  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected 
Regulator  for  any  incubator.  Two  cent  stamp  for 
circular.  H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

48-IINCH  POULTRY  NETTING. 
S2.25   PER    ROLL.     DELIVERED.  SEND 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICES. 

J.  H.  JONES,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS. 

R.  C.  B.  LECHORNS  A  SPECIALTY.  Black 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from  prize  win- 
ners, $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  Incubators  supplied, 
$4.60  per  Ro.   J.L.RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  O. 

Un  U  ™  „  „  Always  Winners  For 
.  DrahinaS       Nineteen  Years. 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale.    Eggs  in  Season. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

TSllDfZWA  SEND  FIVE  CENTS  OR 
C  U  t\  C  lY/i  STAMPS  FOR  IOO-PACE 

Book  of  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  TO  J.L. 
CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  This  ad 
is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  AND  BRONZE  TUR- 

keys.  Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, W. 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.   D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  1",  Jumesburg,  N.  J. 

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LECHORNS,  ROSE 
COMB  WHITE  MINORCAS,  BUFF  PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS,  ECCS  AND  STOCK. 

L.  E.  CRUMBLINC. 
Lee  Cross  Roads,    Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

WE  WILL  PAY  the  highest  market  prices 

for  turkey  tail,  turkey  wing  and  white  turkey  feath- 
ers, long  cock  tails  ami  fancy  feathers  generally.  Ad- 
dress ;        CEORCE  HEYM  AN  Feather  Co.. 

103-105  Mott  Street,  New  York  City. 


EGGS  ( 


$1.00  perl3;  $5  perl  00; 

from  extra  choice  B.  and  Wh. 
Rocks.  S.  and  Wh.  Wvan's. 
S.C.B.  &  W.  Legs.  M.  B.  &  W.  Hoi.  Turkey  and  Tou- 
louse Geese  eggs',  JOceach.  Oakland  Farm,  Kelsey,  O. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively. 

21  years  careful  breeding.   Eggs  from  choice  mat- 
lngs, having  farm  range,  11.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30; 
$3  no  per  5  ;  |K.0*»  pftr  10ft.  Address 
FRANK  L.  McELHENY,  Black  Creek,  N.Y- 


60  EGGS  FOR  $3. 


15    FOR    $1.  Two 

Medicated  Nest  Khks 
with  each  order.  20  varieties  of  best  strains.  Poor 
hatches  duplicated  at  half  price.  2:t  years  as  breed- 
ers. Circular  free,  with  premiums  won.  Mostly 
farm  range.     Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle,  N.  Y- 

PURE-BRED  POJLTRY  Wo  ^SSY 

Dark  Brahmas.  Lt.  Brahmas,  BufT  Brahmas,  Whit* 
P.  Rocks.  Buff  P.  Rocks,  Pea-comb  P.  Rock,  Bf  Leg., 
S.C.B.  Leg..  W.  Leg..  Bl.  Leg.,  Bf .  Wyam.Gol.  Wyan. 
F.    M.    SCHULER,    Quakertown,  Penna 
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THE    PRAIRIE   STATE    EXHIBIT  AT 
BOSTON. 

The  half-tone  cut,  illustrating  the  Prairie 
State  Exhibit  at  Boston,  was  sent  us  by  the 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Company,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  order  that  we  might  publish  the  same 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  their  exhibit  at  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show.  While  their  record  for 
two  years  was  over  2.000  chickson  exhibition, 
:it  the  late  Boston  Exhibit  they  had  a  niuch 
larger  display  than  ever.  They  placed  twenty- 
-seveu  machines  on  exhibition  and  hatched 
'•ut  chicks  bv  the  thousand.    The  Prairie 


dress  and  advertisement  and  send  for  cata- 
logue, giving  full  particulars  of  their  line  of 
incubators  and  brooders. 


SHOULD  BE  LAYING. 

A  failure  to  get  eggs  is  always  dis- 
appointing, and  that  one  can  have  a 
fairly  large  flock,  treat  the  birds  well, 
and  get  no  eggs,  is  only  too  well 
known.  Such  a  c  ase  is  cited  from 
Michigan,  as  fellows: 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  my 
Black  Plymouth  Rocks  do  not  lay.  I 
have  33  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  6  ducks. 


little  linseed  meal,  green  cut  bone,  and, 
finely  cut  clover  (scalded)  were  sup- 
plied the  fowls  they  would  no  doubt 
begin  to  lay.  The  diet  varies  suffi- 
ciently, so  far  as  the  grain  is  con- 
cerned, but  if  nothing  but  grain  could 
be  given  a  horse  or  cow  it  would  not 
thrive.  The  same  with  fowls.  They 
should  have  bulky  food.  Meat  and 
bone  is  the  best  food  where  hens  have 
had  so  much  grain.  A  pound  of  meat 
in  the  above  case  would  be  better  than 
two  quarts  of  grain.  It  is  possible,  also. 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Company's  Mammoth  JDisplay  at  Boston,  Mass..  Hatching  Over  3000  Chicks  While  on  Exhibition. 


State  display  was  talked  of  by  all  visitors,and 
they  were  complimented  quite  frequently  by 
the  members  of  the  association  for  going  to 
the  expense  of  putting  up  such  a  magnificent 
display  of  incubators  and  brooders  as  it  was 
pronounced  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
the  poultry  exhibition.  There  is  one  thing 
about  the  Prairie  State  Company— they  al- 
ways hatch  with  their  machines — and  never 
yet,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  have  we 
heard  of  this  company  putting  their  machines 
in  the  show  room  for  exhibition  only. 

The  Prairie  State  Company  publishes  a 
beautiful  catalogue,  in  which  this  picture  is 
published  with  a  gteat  many  others,  and  any 
•  me  of  onr  readers  interested  iu  incubators 
and  brooders  will  do  well  to  look  up  their  ad- 


I  have  a  new  warm  house  for  them. 
7x18  feet,  with  three  large  windows,  and 
let  the  chickens  run  out  every  day  that 
is  not  stormy.  Theyr  can  go  in  the  barn, 
but  cannot  get  at  the  grain.  I  feed 
two  quarts  of  oats  and  corn,  ground, 
in  the  morning,  one  cabbage  a  day,  and 
two  quarts  of  corn  at  night,  changing 
every  night  corn,  buckwheat,  wheat 
and  oats.  They  look  well,  and  are 
working  and  singing.  I  put  straw  on 
the  floor  one  foot  deep  and  throw  the 
grain  in  that.  There  are  no  lice,  and 
I  clean  out  the  coops  three  times  a 
week." 

The  climate  is  cold,  and  four  quarts 
(as  fed  above)  will  not  be  too  much  on 
severe  days,  but  ordinarily  it  would  be 
heavy  feeding.  If  one  half  of  the  grain 
could  be  taken  away  and  lean  meat,  a 


that  they  may  do  better  when  spring 
opens.  Ducks  should  have  soft  food 
mostly. 


A  woman  can  manage  a  small  flock 
better  than  will  a  man,  but  she  is  not 
capable  of  doing  outdoor  work  in  win- 
ter, when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
"When  the  conditions  are  such  that  she 
can  have  pleasure  in  caring  for  a  flock, 
and  deriving  a  profit  therefrom,  she 
can  employ  herself  beneficially,  espe- 
cially in  outdoor  work,  but  just  as  soon 
as  the  duties  cease  to  give  pleasure  and 
become  disagreeable  she  should  give  up 
the.  pursuit,  as  exposure  to  stoi-ms  may 
cause  a  loss  resulting  from  illness  that 
will  more  than  balance  the  receipts. 
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The    Poultry  Keeper. 


March  15,  1S99- 


ORROCCO  LETTERS 

NO.  47. 

{Contiyited  I  rum  February.) 

We  are  writing:  this  February  15th 
amid  the  snowy  scenery  of  a  good  (or 
bad)  old-fashioned  New  England  win- 
ter, which  seems  to  have  returned  to  us 
as  a  reminder  of  boyhood  days  in  the 
long  ago,  and  to  prove  to>  us  that  "his- 
lory  repeats  itself"  in  storms  as  well 
;is  in  other  events,  and  that  we  must 
not  feel  too  sure  that  such  blizzards  as 
we  have  just  experienced  may  not,  in 
their  proper  season,  again  drop  down 
upon  us  at  any  time. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  welcome 
sun  once  more  yesterday,  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  take  our  bearings,  the 
snow  all  over  the  farm,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  entire  vicinity,  was 
from  1 1-2  to  4  feet  deep,  with  occasional 
drifts  and  banks  much  higher.  Every 
poultry  house  on  the  farm  was  block- 
aded, and  some  of  them  entirely  lost 
from  view.  One  of  them,  150  feet  long, 
with  upright  ventilators  in  the  root', 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  an  iron 
foundry,  was  entirely  buried  from  sight 
by  the  snow  which  covered  the  roof, 
ventilators  and  all,  causing  the  interior 
to  be  utterly  dark  and  the  attendants 
to  use  lanterns  in  broad  daylight.  The 
poultry  are  entirely  demoralized,  and 
are  now  deliberating  whether  to  con- 
tinue laying  or  go  out  on  a  strike.  Our 
entire  force  of  men  who  could  be  spared 
from  the  poultry,  with  shovels  and  four 
horses,  were  occupied  quite  a  portion  of 
the  day  in  breaking  out  roads.  &c. 
During  the  windiest  (although  not  the 
coldest)  light  of  the  seres  whch  have  re- 
cently been  vouchsafed  to  us,  some  of 
the  water  pipes  nearest  the  windows 
froze  in  our  cookhouse,  although  a 
twenty-horse  power  boiler  in  the  room 
was  carrying  some  pressure  of  steam 
all  night,  showing  how  penetrating  and 
searching  was  the  cold.  Upon  turning 
out  early  this  morning  the  mercury 
registered  18  below  zero,  which  gave  us 
the  advantage,  among  other  things,  of 
entire  freedom  from  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes, but  reminded  us  that  newly- 
hatched  chickens  were  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  artificial  care,  and  that  any 
slip  or  failure  in  the  proper  arrange- 
ments in  their  behalf,  would  almost 
instantly  terminate  their  worldly  ca- 
reer. While  viewing  and  rather  enjoy- 
ing this  unusual  spectacle  of  winter 
severity,  we  were  involuntarily  led  to 
contrast  our  up-to-date  poultry  plant 
of  to-day  with  even  the  best  that  was 
known  thirty  years  ago.  We  were  then 
considering  the  expediency  of  cutting 
loose  from  the  manufacturing  world, 
where  we  had  been  well  located  for 
almost  a  lifetime,  and  adopting  the 
poultry  industry  as  the  occupation  of 
our  remaining  days.  We  had  pretty 
thoroughly  mastered  the  eggs-in-winter 
problem,  and  found  a.  living  profit  in 
it,  but  were  still  more  interested  in 
what  is  even  now  a  comparatively  neg- 
lected problem,  and  is,  winter  chickens: 
lor  in  these,  provided  they  could  be 
successfully  raised,  we  saw  the  winter- 
egg  profit  at  least  quadrupled.  Many 
long  rides  did  we  take,  and  many  te- 
dious walks,  where  we  could  not  ride 
(for  it  was  before  the  days  of  bicycles) 
to  interview  the  early  pioneers  in  rais- 
ing winter  chickens,  and  well  do  we 
remember  the  courteous  treatment  we 
invariably  rceived,  and  the  best  ideas 
of  those  early  veterans  so  cheerfully 
given  to  us.  But  the  very  best  ar- 
rangements of  those  experimental  days 
would  now  very  properly  be  regarded 
as  obsolete.  We  now  smile  as  we  think 
of  them;  the  glass  roof  with  its  almost 
fatal  heat  at  mid-day  in  winter,  and 
its  equally  objectionable  cold  at  mid- 
night; the  crude  apologies  for  incu- 
bators, the  very  best  of  which  then 
existing  are  unknown  to-day,  and 
would  be  unused  even  if  known.  But 
now,  how  different:  how  very  different. 
The  improvement  is  almost  incredible. 
The  greatest  difficulty  then,  as  now 
(and  in  reality  now  as  then)  was  in  a 
successful  system  of  •  brooding.  Hens 
would  hatch  on  a  small  scale  in  winter, 
but  they  could  not  be  depended  upon  to 
rear  their  chickens,  simply  because  it 
was  unnatural  for  them  to  do  so.    It  is 


more  natural  for  hens  to  hatch  in  April, 
and  they  will  usually  broodle  chickens 
in  winter  only  about  as  much  as  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  milder  weather  of 
April.  Hence  we  have  lost  hundreds, 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  chickens  en- 
trusted to  hens  in  winter,  and  have 
never  made  ai  pronounced  success  with 
hen-reared  winter  chickens.  The  suc- 
cessful broodr  was  the  problem  and 
the  conundrum,  and  comparatively 
speaking,  is  the  same  to-day.  How 
many  winter  chickens  are  continually 
lost  by  committing  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  brooders,  more  or  less  com- 
plicated, which  will  cany  chickens 
safely  through  the  few  days  of  the 
poultry  exhibition,  but  what  becomes 
of  the  poor  chickens  after  that,  nobody 
knows.  As  we  witness  the  numerous 
chickens  now  hatching  in  our  own  in- 
cubator room  of  uniform  temperature, 
this  fearfully  cold  day,  and  compare  it 
with  the  hatching,  or  rather  the  at- 
tempted hatching  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  the  improvement  has 
fully  kept  pace  with  that  of  everything 
else  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  would  be  truly  amazing,  if 
we  could  nowadays  be  amazed  at  any- 
thing: and  when  we  contrast  the  brood- 
ers of  long  ago  with  our  present  brood- 
ers, filled  with  healthy,  rapidly  grow- 
ing chickens  of  various  ages,  all  lively 
as  crickets  and  happy  as  clams  at  high 
water,  the  improvement  in  the  system 
and  in  the  results  seems  almost  miracu- 
lous and  beyond  belief. 

In  mercantile  life,  and  the  race  to 
capture  the  almighty  dollar,  the  great 
point  is  to  have  some  desired  commod- 
ity for  sale  when  nobody  else  has  it. 
Then  we  can  fix  our  own  price,  and  if 
it  is  not  high  enough,  it  is  our  own 
fault.  We  have  often  thought  that  if 
we  could  have  had  our  present  system 
of  artificial  hatching  and  rearing  in 
1870,  and  of  course  had  everything  our 
own  way,  our  worldly  goods  and  chat- 
tels and  possessions  would  now  be  so 
vast  as  to  cause  even  Mr.  Rockefeller 
himself  to  turn  green  with  envy. 

But  even  in  the  broad  light  of  to-day 
we  cannot  imagine  why  so  many  make 
comparative  failures  in  their  attempt 
at  poultry  culture,  both  in  coaxing  their 
fowls  to  lay  and  in  hatching  the  eggs 
and  rearing  the  chickens;  and  yet  to  us 
it  appears  so  simple,  because  with  us 
it  has  become  an  every-day  matter. 
We  remind  our  readers  that  our  poultry 
farm\  and  our  methods  are  open,  and 
for  years  have  been  open,  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  world,  and  that  all  civ- 
ilized, well-behaved  persons  are  at  lib- 
erty to  visit  us  (as  explained  on  page 
5  of  our  circular)  and  inspect  to  their 
heart's  content.    Every  facility  is  ac- 


•  THE  DOCTORS"  AGREE. 

The  problem  of  producingu  cutter  to  prop- 
erly  prepare  the  bone  seems  to  have  been 
solved  in  1  Ik-  Webster  A:  Efannum  bone-cutter, 
now  manufactured  by  E.  ('.  Stearns  &  Co.,  of 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  whose  reputation  as  manu- 
facl  11  rers  of  hardwa re  and  the  famous  Stearns 
Bicycle  is  worldwide.  The  illustration  here- 
with shows  their  immense  factory  and  offi- 
ces.  The  name  of  this  house  upon  any  ma- 
chine is  sullieient  guarantee  of  its  superior  ex- 
cellence. 

There  aie  several  machines  for  the  pur- 


corded  them,  nothing  is  patented,  no- 
secret  or  clap-trap  is  for  sale,  all  pos- 
sible information  is  cheerfully  given 
them,  and  we  do  not  see  why  an  ob- 
serving and  inquisitive  visitor  cannot 
lug  utf  sufficient  knowledge  to  make 
this  branch  of  his  poultry  business  in 
future  a  howling  success. 

In  our  next  letter  we  will,  by  request, 
oeffr  some  thoughts  on  the  question. 
"Why  did  not  the  poultry  beginner 
reach  the  success  of  the  veteran?" 

W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 


MAKING  THEM  LAY. 

John  Cruise,  Kankakee,  111. 
In  your  sample  copy  of  January  15th, 
cn  page  432,  some  of  the  questions  are 
amusing. 

I  am  interested  in  the  one  from  Iowa. 
"Making  Them  Lay,"  because  the 
writer  has  the  best  all-around  fowl  for 
market  and  laying,  if  not  too  fat,  and 
he  seems  to  understand  how  to  keep 
them  clean.  Now  he  wants  them  to 
lay;  let  him  build  his  house  with  a 
south  front  and  put  glass  windows  for 
winter.  Hun  a  fence  along  the  north 
and  west  sides,  about  two  feet  from 
his  chicken  house,  and  pack  it  in  with 
straw  up  to  the  rcof  on  the  east  end 
and  under  the  gable.  In  the  ground 
build  a  brick  arch  fire-place,  four  feet 
long;  arch  it  over,  put  an  iron  door  on 
it  and  make  a  ditch  the  length  of  the 
house  and  lay  a:  twelve-inch  tight  pipe 
and  cover  over  it,  say  two  inches  from, 
the  top  surface;  attach  it  to  a  pipe  out- 
side or  inside  and  run  the  pipe  out  on 
the  roof  as  a  smoke-stack.  Sover  the 
ffbor  over  where  the  pipe  is  with  fine 
gravel  or  coarse  sand  with  slaked  lime. 
Feed  as  you  instructed,  start  a  fire  on 
a  cold  night,  put  in  two  or  three  lon^ 
sticks,  shut  up  this  door  at  night.Keep 
the  house  warm  and  the  hens  will  lay. 
Put  boards  under  the  roost  to  catch  the 
droppings.  It  will  make  it  easy  to 
clean;  use  carbolic  acid  and  kerosene 
oil  in  whitewash  to  kill  lice;  a  lull, 
practicable  information  is  all  such  men 
want  for  success.  Poultry  will  always 
pay  when  properly  handled. 

The  way  to  tell  live  eggs  after  twelve 
to  fifteen  days  hatching  is  to  put  them 
in  a  basin  of  tepid  water,  say  at  110 
degrees  F.,  a  few  seconds,  and  the  live 
eggs  will  all  kick.  Take  them  out 
carefully  and  let  them  dry  a  few  sec- 
onds, then  put  them  back  under  the 
hen. 


pose  of  preparing  bone  for  fowls ;  inn  the  W", 
A:  II,  has  several  valuable  features  not  fouud 
in  snme.  I  Ik  \  irs  practically  indestrui  tin!: 
eut  meal  and  gristle,  as  well  as  hone,  cannot 
rlog  and  are  self- feeding  and  regulating;  thu>. 
when  turning  the  machine  with  one  hand 
the  other  hand  is  perfectly  free.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  this  was  the  oniv  hone-cutter  re- 
ceiving an  award  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chica- 
go. 

Our  readers  will  do  well  to  send  fur  the 

booklets  published  by  this  house.   They  will' 

interest  any  DOUltryman  whether  he  wants  a, 
hone-cutter  or  not.  or  even  though  he  maj 
have  cue  already.  Address  as  above. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY. 

Some  of  the  Many  Things  Offered  by 
Reliable  Men  Who  Try  to  Please 
With  the  Best  Goods. 


Mr.  John  Bauscher,  Jr.,  box  145, 
Freeport,  HI.,  has  for  1899  a  large  poul- 
try guide  -which  he  sends  free.  He 
wants  our  readers  to  know  that  he  has 
the  largest  poultry  book  out,  which  ex- 
plains how  to  make  poultry  pay.  He 
will  send  it  for  15  cents,  to  pay  mailing. 
Mr.  Bauscher  has  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  fowls,  including  first  prize 
winners. 

Over  a  thousand  birds.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Brabazon,  Sr.,  Delavan,  Wis.,  breeds 
geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  chickens,  and 
from  choice  stock.  He  can  supply  you 
with  anything  in  the  poultry  line.  Send 
ten  cents  for  descriptive  catalogue  and 
book  "Buyer's  Guide"  of  the  largest 
poultry  plant  in  the  Northwest,  with 
plan  and  view  of  the  farm  finely  il- 
lustrated, and  containing  many  val- 
uable hints  on  poultry. 

The  Evans  vegetable  and  root  cutter 
has  made  a  reputation  for  itself.  With 
a  root  cutter  one  can  feed  cut  turnips, 
beets,  carrots,  etc.,  at  any  time  in  the 
winter.  The  root  cutter  has  solved  the 
problem  of  succulent  food  in  winter. 
And  not  only  is  the  root  cutter  useful 
in  winter  but  will  be  found  a  necessary 
adjunct  in  summer  also.  The  Evans 
will  be  found  one  of  the  handiest  and 
most  useful  implements  on  the  farm, 
as  it  can  be  adapted  to  cutting  roots 
and  vegetables  for  large  stock  as  well 
as  for  poultry. 

The  Cleveland  Poultry  Co..  Platts- 
burg,  N.  T.,  make  a  specialty  of  cut 
clover — 100  pound  $1.00 — prepaid  freight 
on  200  pounds.  They  also  sell  pure  beef 
and  bone,  ground  beef  scraps,  cracker 
crumbs,  etc.  Among  the  fine  breeds 
which  they  have,  and  from  which  they 
sell  eggs,  are  Light  Brahmas,  Indian 
Games,  and  Pekin  ducks,  at  very 
moderate  prices  for  the  excellent  stock 
they  have. 

Bees — and  how  to  make  them  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  to  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Bonner  root  and  vegetable  cutter 
is  used  by  us  and  it  does  the  work.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  can  take  raw 
potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  onions, 
etc.,  cut  them  up,  and  the  hens  will 
pile  over  each  other  for  them.  Just 
send  to  O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons.  Ypsil- 
anti,  Mich.,  for  one  of  their  circulars 
on  root  cutters,  which  is  free  to  all. 

Caponizing  instruments  for  52.00,  with 
full  illustrated  instructions,  sent  by 
mail,  can  be  had  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wig- 
more,  912  Rementer  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Mr.  Wigmore  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  surgical  instruments,  and  is 
also  an  expert  at  caponizing.  having 
given  it  his  attention  for  over  20  years. 

The  Advance  Fence  Co.,  6001  Old 
street,  Peoria,  111.,  sells  their  wire  fence 
direct  to  you  and  not  through  the  deal- 
ers, hence  you  get  the  profits.  Only 
drop  them  a  postal  card  and  they  will 
send  you  particulars  about  their  wire 
fences  direct  from  the  factory. 

Cut  clover  cut  on  the  farm.  The 
Woodbine  Farm,  Fox  Chase,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  claims  that  they  have  the 
best  on  the  market,  it  being  from 
selected  clover  especially  for  poultry. 
Write  them  for  their  circular.  Clover 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  you  can 
use,  and  a  hundred  pounds  goes  a  long 
way.  : 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown.  Pa.,  has 
won  at  dozens  of  shows  on  his  Rose- 
comb    and    Single-comb    Brown  Leg- 


horns, as  well  as  on  White  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Langshans,  and  Black  Minorcas.  He 
also  breeds  Belgian  hares  and  sells 
shells.  We  know  Mr.  Kulp  and  know 
that  he  has  good  stock  of  superior  lay- 
ing qualities,  and  he  treats  his 
customers  right. 

Bargain  in  Light  Brahmas — for  a  few 
weeks  only — nine  months  cockerels 
being  offered  at  $1.25  each  by  Mr.  E. 
Gilfillan,  May's  Landing,  N.  J.  These 
Brahmas  were  bred  from  choice  stock 
and  those  wanting  good  birds  cheap 
have  a  chance. 

Poultry  farm,  stock  and  fixtures  can 
be  rented  or  had  on  shares  by  address- 
ing Mr.  John  Griffin,  Hornellsville,  New- 
York. 

Poultry  netting — 18  inch — only  $2.25 
per  roll,  delivered,  is  the  offer  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jones,  Streator,  111.,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  supplying  it.  He  will 
send  complete  prices  for  all  kinds  to 
anyone  who  will  write  him. 

Several  fine  breeds  are  offered  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Fulton.  Stewartstown,  Pa.,  among 
them  being  Indian  Games,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Leghorns,  White  Leghorns,  and  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgs.  His  birds  are 
finely  bred,  and  his  original  stock  was 
procured  from  some  of  the  finest  in 
America. 

Felt  roofing.  Swan's  has  been  made 
especially  for  poultrymen  for  over  20 
years.  Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  102  Fulton  St.. 
New  York  city,  N.  Y..  sells  100  square 
feet  (with  caps  and  nails)  for  only  S5 
cents,  and  it  is  wind:  fire  and  water- 
proof. We  know  Mr.  Swan  and  have 
used  his  roofing.  What  he  says  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  his  roofing  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Gammerdinger.  box  64, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  the  largest  poultry 
establishment  for  pure  breeds  in  the 
Fnited  States,  and  can  supply  eggs  or 
fowls  of  any  breed,  including  geese, 
turkeys,  ducks,  guineas,  etc.  Send  five 
cents  to  him  for  his  large  catalogue. 
We  have  known  Mr.  Gammezdinger 
for  many  years  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  careful  and  reliable  of  men. 

Clean  the  poultry  yard  with  a  little 
machine  that  turns  the  filth  under 
while  you  w  alk.  •  That  is  the  way  we 
do  it  with  an  "Iron  Age"  wheel  hce, 
made  by  the  Bateman  Manufacturing 
Co.,  box  25,  Grenloch.  New  Jersey.  They 
will  send  you  a  free  catalogue  of  all 
their  goods  by  dropping  them  a  postal 
card. 

Ferrets  destroy  the  rats,  and  Mr.  E. 
R.  Gibbs.  Norwalk.  Ohio,  is  an  old 
breeder  of  them.  Send  stamp  for  his 
catalogue,  which  tells  all  about  ferrets, 
and  read  up  on  them.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting. He  also  breeds  guinea  pigs, 
Belgian  hares,  and  fancy  rabbits. 

Bronze  turkeys.  Mr.  M.  V.  Caldwell. 
Elkton.  Ohio,  requests  readers  to  order 
quick  if  they  want  large  gobblers  at 
$4  each  and  a  pair  for  $7.  as  they  may 
soon  be  gone.  His  turkeys  are  of  large 
size,  grand  color,  and  of  the  best 
strains. 

The  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  box  57.  Milford, 
Mass.,  make  the  celebrated  Mann  bone 
cutters,  Mann's  clover  cutter,  and 
Mann's  swinging  feed  tray  cutter,  all 
true  and  tried  implements,  which  have 
stood  the  tests  in  hundreds  of  poultry 


establishments.  They  also  sell  Mann's 
granite  crystal  grit.  Do  not  miss  send- 
ing to  them  for  their  large  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Monarch  incubator.  600  egg  capacity, 
is  offered  by  Mr.  O.  -Sutton,  Seven 
Springs,  North  Carolina.  Write  him 
for  particulars. 

A  dollar  book  for  a  two-cent  stamp 
is  what  W.  H.  Rudd  &  Sons,  40  North 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  offer.  _Mr.  Rudd 
is  the  leading  poultry  merchant  in  New 
England,  and  his  excellent  letters  in 
this  journal  make  him  well  known  to 
every  reader. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Emery,  Chestertown,  Md., 
offers  for  sale,  as  his  large  fruit  farm 
takes  all  his  time,  a  hot  water  pipe 
brooder  and  heater.  The  wTater  is 
heated  by  a  Bramhall  &  Deane  No.  2 
stove,  with  over  250  feet  of  iron  pipe, 
brass  valves,  brass  stop-cocks,  reg- 
ulators, etc.,  all  in  complete  order.  Cost 
over  $100,  will  sell  for  §40.  Can  be  put 
in  any  brooder  house  at  but  little  ex- 
pense. 

Poultry  machinery,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, new  engine,  etc.,  axe  articles  offered 
by  Dr.  Hetrick,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  who  in- 
vites readers  to  write  him  for  bargains. 

Pekin  ducks,  mammoth  size,  exhibi- 
tion birds  being  his  specialty,  can  be 
had  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Seeley,  Waterloo,  N. 
Y.,  who  has  nothing  else,  but  has  them 
good. 

Toulouse  geese,  bronze  turkeys  and 
Muscovy  ducks  have  been  bred  by  Mrs. 
George  Huffstetter,  Vesta,  Indiana,  for 
many  years.  We  once  got  nine  bronze 
turkeys  eggs  from  her.  got  eight  young 
ones,  and  one  weighed  25  pounds  the 
day  he  was  a  year  old. 

Minorcas,  both  black  and  white,  are 
the  favorites  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Doud,  Turin. 
N.  Y.  He  claims  his  strain  as  being 
the  best  layers  of  any  breed  known,  and 
his  prices  are  moderate. 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Indian  Games  are  bred  by  Mr.  Ira  A. 
Winey,  East  Salem,  Pa.  These  two 
breeds  are  hard  to  beat  for  eggs  and 
table  purposes  combined. 

Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  w  ill  now  be 
sold  cheap  by  Mr.  E.  Finch,  206  West 
street,  East  Orange.  N.  J.  He  offers- 
birds  from  good  stock  and  that  will 
please  anyone. 

Cut  clover  is  a  specialty  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Quirin,  Tioga  Centre.  N.  Y..  and  he  has 
it  of  the  best  quality.  "Mr.  Quirin  is 
very  careful  in  its  preparation,  is  a 
reliable  man,  and  his  prices  are  very 
lowr. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hoffman.  Sharon,  Pa.,  keeps  nothing 
else  and  has  300  birds  to  spare  of  the 
best  quality.  He  has  no  other  kind  on 
his  place,  and  has  selected  from  the 
best  in  order  to  excel. 

Red  Caps  and  Black  Minorcas.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Lanterman.  East  Stroudsburg. 
Pa.,  will  sell  choice  cockerels  of  the 
above  breeds  for  $1.00  each.  Eggs  at 
moderate  prices.  Both  breeds  are  non- 
sitters  and  good  layers. 

Pekin  ducks  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  with  farm  range,  choice  healthy 
stock,  are  offered  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Fer- 
guson. Cavette,  Ohio.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  get  good  birds. 

Light  Brahmas,  pure  bred,  not  other 
fowis  kept,  is  the  breed  preferred  by 
the  Erie  Poultry  Yards.  Crittenden,  N. 
Y.  These  Brahmas  are  of  the  best 
strains,  and  are  bred  for  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  breed. 

Challenge  Incubators  also  Prairie 
State,  for  sale  on  inquiry  in  writing  bo 
box  25,  Waquoit,  Mass. 

White  Minorcas,  of  choice  stock,  and 
from  the  best  layers,  are  the  favorites 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Sapper.  Erie,  Pa.,  who  has 
birds  and  eggs  at  living  prices. 
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A  hundred  Pekin  ducks,  at  only  $1.00 
•^aeh,  are  offered  by  Shook  Bros.,  Spring 
Mills,  Pa.  They  are  enterprising 
breeders  of  poultry  and  other  stock  and 
are  reliable  and  never  fail  to  satisfy. 

Choice  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin 

■  lucks,  strong  and  vigorous  stock,  can 
be  had  of  Mr.  James  A.  Brown,  box  165, 
Sublette,  111.  Mr.  Brown  keeps  only  the 
two  breeds  and  gives  them  his  personal 
attention. 

Any  breed  you  want — 60  varieties — 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.;  also  pigeons  and  hares.  Mr. 
Bergey  will  send  you  a  colored  il- 
lustrated book  of  60  pages  for  only  one 
-ent,  or  a  circular  free.    Write  him. 

Hamburgs.  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  bred  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
CJary,  Lewis,  Ohio.  Mr.  Gary  knows 
what  good  birds  should  be  and  he  has 
bred  these  three  breeds  for  their  best 

■  liialities.    He  wants  you  to  write  him. 

Imported  Houdans  (ordered  espe- 
cially from  France  for  his  yards),  also 
White  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
are  offered  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Chalfont,  Ham- 
monton,  New  Jersey.  We  live  near 
Mr.  Chalfont  and  know  that  he  takes 
pride  in  his  stock  and  will  pay  any 
price  to  get  the  best.  He  is  a  reliable 
breeder  and  always  satisfies  his  cus- 
tomers. Write  him  if  you  want  some- 
thing good. 

Incubators — Excelsior  and  Andrews — 
and  an  outdoor  brooder,  are  offered 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Demorrest,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

Blanchard's  White  Leghorns  have  a 
reputation  as  layers  and  are  bred  for 
purity  and  excellence,  rhe  best  birds 
that  can  be  selected  only  being  used 
for  breeders.  Write  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Blan- 
t-hard,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  and  get  his  de- 
scriptive circular,  which  is  sent  free. 
He  makes  a  specialty  of  White  Leg- 
horns. 

Houdans — American  bred — which  beat 
The  French.  Mr.  W.  A.  Widger,  Bald- 
winsville.  N.  Y.,  makes  this  one  breed 
his  specialty  and  breeds  good  birds. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  and  he  guaran- 
tees satisfaction  to  his  customers. 

The  Buffs  are  all  liked.  Hamme 
Bros..  Smith's  Station,  Pa.,  make  a 
speciality  of  the  leading  Buff  breeds  as 
well  as  others,  including  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Hamburgs.  They 
won  largely  at  the  great  Hagerstown 
show.  Are  headquarters  for  all  kinds 
iff  Hamburgs. 

Black  Minorcas,  Northup  strain,  with 
eggs  at  $1.00  per  sitting,  and  from  fine 
large  birds,  can  be  had  of  'Wirts," 
Delavan  Prairie  Stock  Farm,  Delavan, 
Wis. 

Brabazon's  poultry  catalogue,  of  fifty 
colored  plates,  is  sent  free,  and  de- 
scribes geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  chickens, 
and  of  all  the  principal  breeds,  giving 
prices  of  fowls  and  eggs.  Writ  to  J.  R. 
Brabazon,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  box  37,  Delavan, 
Wis.,  and  secure  it.  They  also  publish 
the  "Buyer's  Guide,"  for  which  send 
ten  cents  as  postage. 

Poultry  supplies  of  every  description 
can  be  had  of  I.  F.  Schott,  New  Pitts- 
burg, Ohio.  He  invites  everyone  to 
write  him  for  his  catalogue,  which  is 
.sent  free,  and  says  that  if  you  can't  get 
what  you  want  elsewhere  send  to  him, 
as  he  supplies  everything. 

Partridge  Cochins.  Clark  Aumend. 
Delta.  Ohio,  has  the  largest  stock  of 
Partridge  Cochins  in  America,  and  his 
birds  are  not  only  farm  raised  but  are 
prize  winners.  He  makes  the  one  breed 
his  specialty,  keeps  only  the  best,  and 
has  no  circulars,  he  preferring  readers 
to  write  him  for  just  what  they  want 
and  they  will  get  it. 

Pioneer  Clover  Meal  is  used  by  us.  It 
is  not  cut  clover  but  clover  meal, 
ground  and  rut  in  sacks.  Just  the 
thing  for  laying  hens.  And,  by  the  way. 
it  beats  all  for  little  pigs  and  young 


calves.  Scald  it,  add  a  little  cornmeal, 
and  you  have  a  cheap  mess  that  is 
highly  relished,  both  by  fowls  and  the 
smallest  chicks.  We  get  ours  from  the 
Bennett  &  Miller  Co.,  box  K,  Gouver- 
neur,  New  York. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks — 2500  of  them. 
Mr.  James  Rankin,  South  Eastori. 
Mass.,  (who  makes  the  Monarch  in- 
cubator), raises  10,000  ducklings  a  year, 
and  is  known  as  the  "Duck  King."  He 
has  imported  Pekins  and  Aylesbury 
ducks,  but  says  there  is  no  duck  like 
the  Pekin.  As  Mr.  Rankin  raises  so 
many  he  has  an  excellent  chance  to 
pick  out  the  best  for  breeding  every 
year.  His  great  book — "Natural  and 
Artificial  Duck  Culture" — is  sent  free 
with  every  order.  He  asks  every  reader 
to  write  him,  just  to  see  what  he  has. 
Catalogues  sent  free. 

Black  Spanish,  the  pure  white  face 
kind,  are  the  only  birds  bred  by  Mr. 
John  Bennett,  Summan,  Ripley  county, 
Indiana.  He  has  bred  Black  Spanish 
for  over  30  years  and  the  best  breeders 
in  America  buy  from  him,  as  he  is 
headquarters  for  good  birds  of  that 
breed. 

Dovle's  Light  Brahmas  were  the 
ones  we  sa.w  sweep  all  the  prizes  at  one 
of  the  Chicago  shows,  and  as  Mr.  Doyle 
has  bred  Light  Brahmas  for  nineteen 
years,  and  will  keep  no  other  breed, 
they  certainly  should  be  choice.  Don't 
overlook  writing  him.  addressing  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Buffs  only.  Mr.  J.  W.  Silcott,  Snick- 
ersville,  Va.,  believes  in  having  every- 
thing buff  color,  and  asks  our  readers 
to  write  him  for  birds  or  eggs  of  Buff 
Leghorns,  Buff  Wyandottes,  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Cockerels  only  $1.00 
each,  and  eggs  $1.00  for  15.  Circulars 
sent  free. 

White  Holland  and  Bronze  turkeys, 
mammoth  size,  ducks,  geese,  white 
guineas,  Indian  Games,  Light  Brahmas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns,  and  Minorcas;  also 
eggs  for  broilers.  Mr.  D.  A.  Mount, 
lock  box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  makes 
the  above  offer.  He  won  at  the  New 
York  show,  in  fact,  he  wins  everywhere 
on  his  White  Holland  turkeys. 

Rose-comb  White  Minorcas,  Rose- 
comb  Buff  Leghorns,  and  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  are  bred  by  Mr.  L.  E. 
Crumbling,  Lee  Cross  Roads,  Pa.  Mr. 
Crumbling  is  fortunate  in  having  the 
two  rose-comb  breeds,  as  they  are 
scarce. 

Eggs  for  incubators,  and  from  farm 
raised,  vigorous,  highly-bred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  are  sold  by  the  Hanover  Poul- 
try Yards,  Richmond,  Va.  They  make 
a  specialty  of  supplying  choice  eggs, 
from  good  birds,  for  incubators.  Write 
them  for  prices. 

Eight  acres  of  prize  winners.  Mr.  F. 
F.  Davison,  Shousetown,  Pa.,  won  at 
Pittsburg  on  his  birds,  securing  thirteen 
prizes.  He  breeds  White  Wyandottes, 
Silver  Wyandottes.  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
Rose-comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  are 
$1.50  for  15,  or  $6.00  for  100.  His  birds 
are  bred  on  eight  acres,  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  were  selected  from  the 
best  strains  in  this  country.  He  also 
breeds  Belgian  hares  at  $1.00  each.  We 
would  advise  everyone  interested  in 
good  stock  to  write  him. 

The  Hartnest  Light  Brahmas  have  a 
wide  reputation,  but  as  they  are  no-w 
crowded  for  room  they  will  sell  some 
of  their  stock  cheap.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated record-breaking  strain  of  Light 
Brahmas,  noted  for  egg  laying.  One 
of  them,  hatched  July  10th,  1S97,  began 
laying  January  14th,  1898,  and  laid  212 
eggs  to  October  2d,  1898.  Send  two-cent 
stamp  for  circular  and  address  Hart- 
nest Park,  Prospect  street,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Roup-liow  to  cure  it— is  a  pamphlet 
mailed  free  by  S.  Rust,  New  Bruns- 
wick. New  Jersey.  He  has  something 
that  has  done  wonders,  is  hereby  en- 


dorsed, and  he-  wants  every  one  who 
keeps  fowls  to  know  it. 

"Money  in  Hens"  is  a  book  given 
away  with  "Wayside  Gleanings,"  a 
farm  and  poultry  paper  (3  months  for 
10  cents)  published  by  P.  B.  Wayside 
Pub.  Co.,  Clintonville.  Ct. 

Cabbages — the  right  kind.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  seed.  Don't  forget  to 
send  for  that  catalogue  on  cabbages  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Buckbee,  box  2D8,  Rockford. 
ill.  He  owns  the  Rockford  seed  farm, 
and  cabbages  and  cabbage  seed  are  his 
s])t  cialties.  In  fact,  he  is  styled  the 
"champion"  cabbage  seed  gro%ver. 

Incubator  and  brooder  supplies,  the 
"Hydro"  safety  lamp,  tanks,  ther- 
mostatic bars,  adjustable  thermome- 
ters, brass  boilers,  regulators,  etc.,  are 
sold  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington. 
Indiana,  who  is  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  the  one  from  whom 
to  obtain  all  such  things.  Send  to  him 
for  his  free  catalouge. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Schieber,  Brandywine. 
Ohio,  will  send  you  his  free  catalogue 
of  Pekin  ducks,  Embden  geese,  Tou- 
louse geese,  White  Holland  trukeys. 
White  Leghorns,  White  Cochins,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes.  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Prices 
moderate. 

The  Union  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb.  111., 
make  field,  hog  and  poultry  fence, 
gates,  posts,  etc.,  and  requests  our 
readers  to  write  them  for  prices,  as 
they  can  furnish  any  kind  of  wire  fence 
wanted  and  at  prices  hard  to  beat. 

The  "Daisy"  and  "Crown"  bone  cut- 
ters, made  by  Wilson  Bros.,  Easton; 
Pa.,  have  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
poultrymen,  are  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them.  The  Wilson  bone  mill  has  been 
in  use  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
is  cheap  and  good.  The  Gem  clover 
cutter  is  just  what  its  name  implies — a 
gem.  We  have  both  a  "Daisy"  and  a 
"Gem." 

The  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  20  Elllcott  St.. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  keep  in  stock  at  all 
times  a  full  line  of  incubators,  cutters, 
cut  clover,  fountains,  grit,  insecticides, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  a  poultryman 
man  want.  You  can  get  anything  from 
them,  and  they  are  reliable  people. 

In  the  West  the  Sprague  Commission 
House,  218  South  Water  St.,  Chicago, 
are  not  only  the  leading  commission 
merchants  in  poultry,  but  they  also 
keep  a  full  stock  of  supplies,  including 
mica,  crystal  grit,  crushed  oyster 
shells,  ground  bone,  etc.  They  are 
headquarters  in  Chicago  for  those 
wanting  goods  in  the  poultry  line. 

The  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  28  Vesey  street.  New  York 
city,  N.  Y.,  keep  everything  in  the 
poultry  line.  It  is  their  special  business. 
Wire  fencing,  incubators,  brooders, 
bone  mills,  ground  meat,  grit,  fowls 
and  eggs  of  pure  breeds,  or  anything 
you  wish.  Write  them  for  their  cata- 
logue, which  is  free.  Just  tell  them  that 
you  saw  it  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper." 

For  patents  write  to  H.  B.  Wilson  & 
Co.,  LeDroit  Building,  Washington,  D. 
C.  They  send  a  4S-page  hand-book 
free. 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Single-comb  Black  Leghorns.  These 
two  breeds  are  somewhat  rare  but  you 
can  get  the  best  strains  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio,  who  has  bred 
them  for  12  years  and  makes  them  his 
special  breeds,  keeping  no  other  kinds. 
His  stock  is  as  good  as  can  be  had  any- 
where. 

Mr  F.  B.  Mills,  seedsman,  box  45. 
Rose  Hill.  N.  Y.,  offers  a  due  bill  free 
to  get  new  customers  to  test  his  seeds 
He  has  ten  new  novelties  and  offers  $50 
for  a  name  for  each.  He  sells  all  kinds 
of  seeds,  and  will  send  his  new  1899 
catalogue  to  any  of  our  readers-  who 
will  send  him  their  addresses. 
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Johnson  &  Stokes,  seedsmen,  217-219 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are 
the  headquarters  in  that  city  for  all 
kinds  of  poultry  supplies.  If  you  want 
feed,  bone,  root  cutters,  bone  mills, 
bone  cutters,  incubators,  brooders, 
animal  meal,  grit,  or  any  kind  of  sup- 
plies, they  have  them.  Also,  the  lead- 
ing breeds  of  poultry,  as  well  as  Scotch 
collie  dogs,  pure-bred  pigs,  sheep,  etc. 
Write  them  for  both  their  poultry  and 
seed  catalogues. 

Knapp  Bros.,  box  501,  Fabius,  N.  Y., 
have  won  prizes  on  Wbite  Leghorns 
and  White  Wyandottes  at  thirty-five 
leading  shows  and  their  stock  is  known 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Write  them  for  their  catalogue, 
enclosing  stamp.  They  have  furnished 
prize  winners  to  hundreds  of  breeders. 

The  egg-making  foods  are  always 
cheap.  Write  the  Fitch  Fertilizer 
Works,  Bay  City.  Mich.,  fcr  their  cir- 
cular. Their  prepared  meat,  granulated 
bone  and  oyster  shell  are  actually  egg- 
producers.  Their  oyster  shell  meal  and 
bone  meal  is  especially  adapted  to  in- 
cubator chicks:  Eight  sample  bottles 
in  case  by  mail  for  SI.  Splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  bright  men  and  women  to 
make  money. 

"Money  in  Squabs."  Send  50  cents 
to  Geo.  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  504  Eleventh 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is 
just  the  book  for  pigeon  raisers. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Cole,  Wayland,  New  York, 
breeds  Cornish  Indian  Games,  White 
Leghorns,  and  manufactures  Cole's 
"Sure  Thing"  lice  powder  and  liquid, 
which  is  so  highly  praised  by  all  who 
have  used  it.  He  has  some  Indian 
Game  cockerels  for  sale,  and  also  White 
Leghorns  of  both  sexes.  His  Leghorns 
are  Knapp's  celebrated  laying  strain, 
and  his  Games  are  of  the  best  breeding. 

Over  2.000  bir>ls  for  sale  bv  Wm.  C.  N. 
Bowers,  box  62,  Dakota.  111.  He  has  over  50 
varieties  of  laiul  and  water  fowls,  and  invites 
readers  to  write  him.  His  large  '"Poultry 
Annual  and  Receipt  Book"  is  sent  for  ten 
cents  iu  stamps  or  silver. 

Poultry  Cuts.  You  can  get  them  from 
the  Harper  Engraving  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Write  tliem  for  their  catalogue.  They  send 
it  free  and  have  all  kinds  of  cuts. 

"Popular  Fashions'' —  56  pieces,  full 
size.  Read  their  advertisement.  It  is  a  paper, 
inst  the  thing  for  ladies.  Address,  box  2617, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Shampanore,  box  D,  Little 
lver.  X.  J.,  breeds  Black  Minorcas,  Barred 
nd  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Bull'  Cochins,  Black  Lang- 
ahans.  White  Wyandottes,  Houdans,  White 
Polish  and  Pekin  Ducks,  and  sells  eggs  at 
$1.00  per  setting,  from  good  stock,  and  guar- 
antees a  good  hatch.  Write  him  for  his  free 
catalogue. 

The  Adams  green  bone  cutter  (formerly 
the  Premier)  runs  on  ball  bearings  and  con- 
sequently works  easily.  The  knife  works  on 
the  shoe  plate  principle,  and  cuts  the  hone 
perfectly-  It  needs  no  cleaning,  as  it  cleans 
itself.  This  cntter  is  something  new,  is  com- 
pact, and  we  have  seen  it  tested  by  the  in- 
ventor. Write  to  Mr.  W.  .i.  Adams,  Joliet, 
111.,  for  free  descriptive  circular. 

Meloy's  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the 
specialty  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Meloy,  Coon  Island. 
Pa.,  and  he  keeps  only  the  one  breed.  Write 
him  for  prices  and  particulars.  His  stock  is 
carefully  selected. 

Poultry  netting  at  the  lowest-prices,  of  all 
kinds  and  meshes,  and  made  especially  for 
poultry.  Write  to  Case  it  (  o.,  57  Main  St.. 
Colchester,  Conn.  They  have  facilities  for 
cheap  freight,  will  send  you  a  dollar's  worth, 
and  will  satisfy  you  with  mesh  that  has  been 
made  to  last  and  give  you  a  good  fence.  Read 
their  advertisement. 

Brown  Leghorns  (single-comb  exclusively), 
eggs  §1  per  setting,  and  cockerells  at  SI.  Mr. 
Simeon  Tobias,  Cana,  Ind..  has  bred  them  for 
six  years,  and  his  prices  are  low.  His  circular 
is  free  to  all  who  will  write  him. 

Poultryman  wants  a  position.  Experienced 
man.   Address  Mr.  H.  D.  Roth,  Muncv,  Pa. 


Food  for  little  chicks.  Mr.  F.  P.  Cassel. 
Lansdale,  Pa. .makes  the  "F.  P.  C.  Chick 
Manna,''  which  is  highly  prized  by  poultry- 
men  as  a  special  food  for  young  chicks.  It 
has  been  tested  and  used  by  hundreds.  Write 
them  for  prices  and  free  catalogue. 

An  egg  producer,  an  egg  preserver  and  a 
tested  and  tried  roup  cure  are  ottered  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Morey.  Patton.  Pa.  Read  his  large 
advertisement,  and  notice  his  claims  and 
prices.  What  is  better,  write  him  for  cir- 
cular, which  will  give  yon  the  particulars. 
He  wants  agents  to  assist  him  in  introducing 
them.  An  egg  preserver  may  save  a  hundred 
times  its  cost. 

Wild  Turkeys:  also  Bronze  and  White  Hol- 
land Turkeys.  Blue  Andalusians.  Plymouth 
Kocks.  Wyandottes.  Hamburgs  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Write  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnston; 
Homer  City.  Pa.,  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
these  breeds. 

Anconas.  J.  L.  Bump  &  Son.  Whitney's 
Point,  X.  Y.,  breed  this  rare  variety  of  non- 
sitters  and  persistent  layers,  and  will  send 
their  free  circular  to  all  who  will  write  them. 
Anconas  are  fev  in  this  country,  but  they  sell 
eggs  at  §1.50  per  sitting. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Xeubert.  box  SOS,  Mankato.  Minu., 
will  send  their  fine  large  catalogue  if  stamp  is 
enclosed.  They  breed  the  leading  varieties  of 
fowls,  including  geese,  turkeys  and  ducks, 
and  sell  at  low  prices.  They  say  it  will  pay 
you  to  find  out  their  offers. 

Feathers.  They  can  be  sold  to  the  George 
Heyman  Feather  Co.,  103-105  Mott  street. 
New  York  city,  X.  Y.  They  want  wing  and 
tail  feathers  of  turkeys  and  white  turkey 
feathers.  Don't  fail  to  write  them  and  let 
them  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Eggs— 60  for  S3  or  15  for  SI.  Write  to 
Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle.  X.  Y.  They  have 
been  in  the  business  twenty-three  years,  and 
have  twenty-six  varieties  of  fowls.  They  can 
send  you  any  breed  you  want,  and  of  the  best 
strains.  They  aim  to  give  you  the  full  worth 
ot  your  money. 

Eggs  from  Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghornsand 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  at  SI  per  setting,  are 
offered  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Staufl'er,  Palmyra,  Pa. 
He  will  send  you  a  16-page  catalogue  free,  if 
you  will  write  him. 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas.  15  for  81 ,  at  all 
seasons,  are  sold  by  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Gallagher, 
box  317,  Xorristown,  Pa.,  who  makes  Light 
Brahmas  his  specialty.  He  keeps  no  other 
kind,  and  gives  them  his  attention  in  selec- 
tion. 


Butt'  Leghorns.  Mr.  W.  C.  Fulton 
Stewartstown,  Pa.,  desires  readers  to  send  for 
his  catalogue  of  matings  and  winnings,  as  he 
has  selected  Buff  Leghorns  as  the  best  breed 
that  one  can  have,  both  for  eggs  and  general 
purposes. 

Butts — Plymouth  Rocks  and  Cochins- 
Birds  that  won  at  Louisville  and  Southern 
Indiana.  Eggs  from  choice  and  selected 
stock  that  rank  high  and  not  easilysurpassed. 
Write  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  Campbellsburg, 
lud. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs.$1.00for  sixteen  or  SI. 75  fortbirty, 
are  for  sale  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Burdick,  Little  Gen- 
esee. X.  Y.  Mr.  Bnrdick  uses  standard  bred 
and  business  bred  birds  and  endeavors  to  send 
stock  that  will  give  good  results. 

Black  Minorcas.  Belmont  strain,  81.00  per 
sitting,  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Taylor.  Ty- 
rone, Pa.  Mt.  Taylor  offers  to  return  money 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  but  he  has  no  fear  on 
that  point,  as  he  has  but  one  breed  and  has 
them  good. 

Brown  Leghorns,  single  comb,  with  eggs  at 
Si. 00  per  sitting,  the  hatch  guaranteed  of 
nine  chicks,  hence  if  you  get  ten  or  more  you 
are  the  gainer.  Such  is  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Carter.  KnOxville,  Tenn  ,  and  he 
has  only  the  one  breed. 

Golden  Wyandottes  are  the  favorites  of  .Mr. 
J.  Scholz,  Erie.  Pa.,  who  has  prize  winning 
stock  and  wants  every  reader  to  send  to  him 
for  his  circulor,  which  is  sent  free. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Lane  offers  Brown  Leghorn  eggs 
at  50  cents  per  sitting,  or  100  for  §2.50.  His 
address  is  Lacon.  111.,  and  he  guarantees  sat- 
isfaction to  every  customer. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  M.  C.  Wash- 
burn, Tyngsboro,  Mass..  has  :gome  choice 
birds.  Write  him  for  what  yon  want.  He 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  breed  and  uses  only 
carefully  selected  birds  for  breeding. 

Pea-comb  Plymouth  Racks,  bred  for  fancy 
and  vigor.  Mr.  F.  M .  Schuler,- Quakertowri, 
Pa.,  breeds  Dark  Brahmas.  Light  Brahmas, 
Buff  Brahmas.  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Butt 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pea-comb  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Butt'  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Leg- 
horns. Buff  Wyandottes,  Golden  Wyandottes 
—  all  good  breeds— and  some  of  them  rare  and 
hard  to  get  elsewhere  are  his  specialties. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  A.  A.  Groff.Led- 
erachsville.  Pa.,  otters  fifty-two  eggs  for  §4.00 
and  will  send  his  circular  free  to  any  reader 
who  will  write  him.  He  makes  the  Buffs  his 
favorites  and  his  stock  is  well  selected. 

Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  ottered  by  Mr.  J.  ('. 
Staufl'er.  Quakertown.  Pa.  He  otters  sixteen 
eggs  for  §1.00.  from  good  stock,  and  will  send 
his  circular  free  to  anyone  who  will  write 
him. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  Robt.  W. 
Lusby.  Kennedyville,  Md..  has  some  as  fine 
birds  as  can  be  found,  and  gives  bis  attention 
to  the  one  breed.  He  can  supply  eggs  or 
birds,  and  requests  readers  to  write  him  be- 
fore buying,  as  he  has  something  choice  to 
otter. 

Pigeons,  poultry,  etc.,  40  varieties— eggs  SI 
for  15  or  60  for  S3.  Send  four  cents  in  stamp> 
to  Mr.  J.  D.  Souder.  Jr..  Telford.  Pa.,  and 
get  his  large  catalogue  of  breeds. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns are  bred  by  Mr.  Duano  Shaw,  Pales- 
tine. 111.  His  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the 
Thompson  and  Miles  strains,  have  farm 
range  and  eggs  are  ottered  at  only  *1  for  15. 

White  Minorcas  This  breed  is  somewhat 
rare.  Write  to  Mr.  F.  Schaubie,  324  East 
Twenty-second  street.  Erie.  Pa.,  who  make* 
this  breed  his  specialty.  He  has  won  prizes 
wherever  shown  and  his  White  Minorcas  are 
second  to  none  in  the  country. 

Barnes'  Buff  Leghorns,  prize  winners  for 
eight  years,  and  bred  for  purity  and  utility, 
by  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  editor  "Michigan 
Poultry  Breeder.'"  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mr. 
Barnes  keeps  only  the  Butt's  and  has  a  fret 
circular  for  every  reader  who  will  write  him. 

A  full  list  of  18  varieties  can  be  had  by 
writing  Mr.  P.  E.  Twining.  Kipton,  Ohio 
who  sells  eggs  at  §1  for  15  and  who  offers Xo. 
1  stock.    His  breeds  are  selected  as  the  bes 
and  he  can  supply  just  what  yon  want. 

Hens  raise  every  egg  in  winter.  "  Success  ' 
is  what  Mrs.  E.  Whitney.  Quarry  street. 
Xorwich.  Conn.,  claims  as  her  secret  for  rais- 
ing chicks  and  which  she  will  send  to  any 
reader  for  22  cents.  It  is  very  little  for  a  good 
secret,  but  Mis.  Whitney  claims  that  she 
meets  with  success  by  her  method. 

Only  a  dollar  for  20  eggs,  ot  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Leghorns  and  20  other 
breeds,  is  the  offer  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Rubrecht. 
Telford.  Pa.  His  catalogue  is  a  large  one  and 
customers  should  send  a  stamp.  He  can  sup- 
ply nearly  anything  you  want. 

Choice  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Gibbs, 
Stewartstown,  Pa.,  has  only  the  one  breed 
and  will  give  full  satisfaction.  His  stock  i.» 
choice  and  well  selected,  being  improved 
every  year.  Do  not  fail  to  write  him  and 
learn  about  his  birds. 

Brown  Leghorn  eggs— 26  for  SI. 00 — is  the 
offer  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Boyer.  Shanesville,  Pa. 
He  has  the  Kulp  and  Goodspeed  strains,  and 
keeps  Brown  Leghorns  only,  guaranteeing 
full  satisfaction. 

ncubator  bargains.  Write  to  room  25.  Xo. 
158  Broadway,  Xew  York  City,  for  bargaiu- 
in  a  480-egg  incubator  and  two  indoor  brood- 
ers. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft, 
Caps  &  Nails. 


F 


IRK. 
Pnmf. 


Wind  and  >*at«r 

Sample  frftft. 
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Airs.  J.  V.  Flel  lings,  Dover.  Del.,  offers  her 
•mile- stock  of  My  month  Rocks  and  Brown 
Leghorns  :  also  White  Plymouth  Bocks  and 

White  Wyandottes.     Ej;;is  only  .10  cents  for 

13.  Mrs.  Hellines  lias  been  a  breeder  foi 
many  years,  and  has  an  excellent  reputation 
in  her  section. 

Ready-hatched  chicks.  Mr,  Joseph  D. 
Wilson,  Stockton,  N.  J.,  has  been  selling 
ready-batched  chicks  for  years,  at  eight  cents 
each,  distance  being  no  objection.  The  (  hicks 
are  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  and  you  can  take  either 
kind  or  both.  Write  him  for  his  circular  and 
see  what  he  has  to  say.  ilesells  chicks  every 
year. 

Silver  Wyandottes  of  choice  stock  ;  IS  c<;<:s 
for  SI  or  30  eggs  for$20.  Write  to  Mr.  T.  K. 
-McDowell,  Principio,  Md.,  who  has  the  Wy- 
audottes  exclusively  and  aims  to  have  good 
hi  i  ds. 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  W  hite  Plymouth  Rocks,  Slate 
Turkeys.  Rouen  Ducks,  Bun"  Pekin  Bantams 
and  Cheshire  swine  at  moderate  prices  and 
from  choice  stock.  Write  .Mr.  S.  A.  Little, 
Malcom,  N.  V. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT 

INCUBATORS. 

The  Shaub  Brooder.  You  can  get  the  plans 
or  the  complete  brooder  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Shaub, 
Canton,  ()  Mr.  Shaub  claims  that  it  is  the 
best  brooder  made.  Send  him  a,  stamp  for  a 
■ 'i  tenia  r. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  Company, 
Quincy,  ILL,  will  send  you  a  poultry 
book  of  228  pages  for  10  cents  if  you 
will  write  them.  It  not  only  explains 
all  about  the  Reliable  incubators  and 
brooders,  but  shows  how  to  manage 
fowls  and  chicks.  The  book  is  worth 
many  more  times  the  price  asked,  and 
will  be  found  valuable.  The  Reliable 
incubator  and  brooder  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  now  used. 

The  Star  Incubator  Co.,  Bound  Brook, 
X.  J.,  make  the  "Star"  incubator,  and. 
it  has  achieved  an  excellent  reputation. 
The  makers  have  improved  on  the  past, 
and  claim  for  it  simplicity,  excellent 
ventilation,  and  efficiency.  It  uses  no 
moisture,  and  they  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion regardless  of  location. 

The  "None-Such"  incubators  and 
brooders,  made  by  the  Forest  Incubator 
Co..  Forest,  Ohio,  is  guaranteed,  and  is 
sold  for  $10.00.  They  request  every 
reader  to>  write  them  for  one  of  their 
circulars,  which  is  free.  They  have 
several  improvements  which  they  con- 
sider unequalled. 

The  Flower  City  Incubator  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  offering  a  free 
machine  to  anyone  who  will  introduce 
it  into  his  neighborhood,  as  they  claim 
for  it  merits  of  its  own.  Catalogues 
are  five  cents  and  circulars  one  cent, 
they  requiring  this  because  of  their 
heavy  expense  in  postage.  They  say, 
however,  that  no  one  will  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  small  outlay. 

The  Eureka  incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
has  been  known  for  nearly  30  years, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  oldest  in- 
cubator manufacturer  fin  experience) 
in  America.  He  is  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  an  able  writer  and  expert, 
and  invites  one  and  all  to  write  (en- 
dosing  five  cents  for  postage)  for  a, 
100-page  book  on  incubators  and  brood- 
ers. It  is  worth  much  more,  as  any- 
thing written  by  Mr.  Campbell  is  al- 
ways good. 

The  Perfected  incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Moufton,  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  sold 
■  >n  installments  or  rented,  and  he  offers 
the  Perfected  regulator  to  fit  any  in- 
cubator. Send  two-cent  stamp  to  him 
and  get  his  catalogue. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co..  Spring- 
lield.  O., offers  30  days  trial  free  with  their 
incubator.    Send  four  cents  for  their  No.  55 

.•atalogue.  The  Buckeye  has  been  made  for 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  incubators  that  has 
been  in  use  for  years  and  also  very  much  im- 
proved. 


The  Monitor  Incubator,  made  by  the  Moni- 
tor Co.,  box  Is.  Moodus.  Conn.,  in  sent  freight 
prepaid.  They  offer  incubators  and  brooders 
at  sio,  and  want  every  reader  to  send  for  free 
catalogue.  They  claim  perfect  regulator  and 
■easy  hatching. 

The  Cyphers  incubator,  made  by  the 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  box  28,  Way- 
land,  New  Yrork,  requires  no  moisture 
and  goes  freight  prepaid.  Mr.  Cyphers 
is  the  author  of  the  book  which  we 
pronounced  as  "the  best  work  ever 
issued  on  incubation,"  and  there  is  at 
Wayland  probably  the  largest  in- 
cubator and  brooder  establishment  in 
the  world.  Write  them  for  their  "Guide 
to  Poultry  Culture"  and  large  cata- 
logue, enclosing  ten  cents  in  stamps  tu 
pay  for  mailing,  etc. 

The  VonCulin  Incubator  Co.,  ?,1 
Adams  street,  Delaware  City,  Del.,  de- 
sire you  to  write  for  catalogue.  They 
sfcate  that  they  will  send  their  in- 
cubator on  trial.  Large  catalogue  is 
five  cents;  plans  for  brooders,  brooder 
houses,  etc.,  25  cents. 


The  $5.00  Champion  brooder  is  made 
by  J.  A.  Bennett  &  Sons.,  box  K. 
Gouveneur,  N.  Y.  It  is  intended  as  an 
outdoor  brooder  for  those  who  wish  to 
hatch  only  a  hundred  chicks.  It  is 
made  to  supply  abundant  warmth  and 
also  perfect  ventilation  at  all  times. 
Write  them  for  full  description  which 
will  be  sent  you  free. 

The  Excelsior  incubator,  made  by 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  114-122  Sixth  street. 
Quincy,  111.,  has  been  made  and  sold 
for  years.  His  "wooden  hen,"  or  small 
incubator — 50  eggs — is  also  well  known. 
He  will  send  his  large  catalogue  free 
to  any  reader  who  will  write  him,  and 
guarantee  his  goods. 

The  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  box 
47,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  claim  some  good 
points  for  their  incubator.  Its  perfect 
regulation,  safe  lamps,  and  quick  dry- 
ing of  newly-hatched  chicks  are  ad- 
vantages to  be  desired.  They  will  send 
their  large  catalogue  for  five  cents. 
This  book  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion and  is  worth  many  times  its  cost. 


WIND-BREAK  FENCE —  Hi  ►  A  RDS. 


WIND-BREAK  I  I  NC  K— MUSLIN 


California  readers,  don't  forget  the 
Petaluma  incubator,  made  by  the 
Petalllurna  Incubator  Co.,  box  686,  Peta- 
luma, California.  It  is  a  hot  air  ma- 
chine, in  sizes  from  50  eggs  up,  they 
pay  the  freight  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  send  you  their 
catalogue  free  if  you  will  write  them. 
Our  readers  who  have  used  this  in- 
cubator speak  in  the  highest  praise  of 
it.  as  it  is  made  on  scientific  principles 
and  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 


The  improved  Victor  incubator,  made 
by  George  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  is  a 
perfect  self-regulator,  and  is  given  the 
highest  praise  by  those  who  have  used 
it.  A  written  guarantee  goes  with 
every  Victor  incubator  that  it  will  do 
everything  claimed  for  it  or  money  re- 
funded. Circulars  are  sent  free:  large 
catalogues  six  cents.  This  firm  has 
one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
West,  and  makes  a  large  line  of 
agricultural  implements. 


Incubators  from  $5.70  up  and  brood- 
ers from  $3.50  up,  and  guaranteed  in 
every  respect,  is  the  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Li.  A.  Banta,  Ligonier,  Indiana,  who 
requests  readers  to  write  him  for  free 
catalogue  and  see  what  ho  has  to  offer, 
as  he  claims  that  he  will  give  perfect 
satisfaction. 


WIND=BREAK  FENCES. 

The  two  designs  of  fences  in  this 
issue  are  intended  to  serve  as  combina- 
tions. First  is  the  open  wire  fence, 
through  which  the  wind  sweeps.  This 
is  made  by  nailing  the  wire  to  a  top 
and  bottom  strip,  or  narrow  board.  To 
the  right,  at  A,  is  a.  roll  of  thick  muslin, 
which  may  be  fastened  along  the  fence 
to  serve  as  a  wind-break.  It  may  be 
removed  in  summer  and  stored  away, 
and  should  last  two  seasons.  Second, 
as  a  protection  against  hens  that  fly 
over  the  fence,  a  strand  of  wire  is 
fastened  from  post  to  post,  at  any  dist- 
ance above  the  fence  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  second  fence  has  boards  at  the 
bottom,  the  boards  being  at  least  two 
feet  high,  to  which  the  wire  is  fastened. 
The  numerous  strands  of  wire,  over  the 
woven  wire,  running  from  post  to  post, 
are  intended  to  show  that  two  or  more 
wires  may  be  used,  and  that,  with  high 
posts,  a  few  strands  of  wire  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  woven  wire,  while 
the  cost  of  the  fence  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awardud  mv  fowls  at  VI  State  Shows  in  1893- 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  ^"if*""^ 

Send  5c  for  Illuatraied  catalogue.  rUK  oALb 
CHAS.GAMMERDINGER.  Box  64,Columbus,0. 
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NO  ROOSTERS — A  LONG  HOUSE. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
matters  connected  with  the  cost  of 
fences  and  buildings,  as  requested  by 
an  Indiana  reader,  and  refer  to  the 
keeping-  of  useless  males.  We  par- 
ticularly wish  our  remarks  on  building 
to  be  considered,  however.  The  writer 
says: 

"Will  hens  lay  better  with  roosters 
than  without  them?  If  so,  how  many 
hens  to  one  rooster?  I  have  a  four 
•  acre  lot  which  I  wish  to  stock  with 
hens,  eggs  for  market  being  the  pur- 
pose of  these  hens,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  keep  a  rooster  with  them  unless  it 
makes  them  lay  better. 

"I  have  plenty  of  range  but  wish  to 
yard  as  compactly  as  profitable  to  save 
fencing. 

"How  many  hens  would  you  put  on 
four  acres?  Would  you  divide  and  sub- 
divide the  lot?  I  am  contemplating  a 
long  house  with  a  broad  centre  aisle, 
with  compartments  on  both  sides.  I 
will  heat,  cook  and  feed  from  the  aisle. 
I  have  plenty  of  natural  gas.  What 
would  be  the  size  of  the  compartment, 
yard  attached,  and  flock?" 

First,  we  will  say  that  unless  the.  ob- 
ject is  to  hatch  chicks  the  males  are 
useless  as  hens  will  lay  just  as  many 
eggs  without  their  presence  as  with 
them.  That  fact  was  demonstrated  at 
the  K.  Y.  Experiment  Station  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  no  males  having  the  advan- 
tage, if  any. 

Second,  our  correspondent  wishes  to 
yard  as  compactly  as  possible.  Would 
he  do  so  with  his  cow?  Economy  of 
room  may  cause  fewer  eggs.  Trying 
"  to  save  expense  sometimes  reduces  the 
profits.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
it  should  be  used.  Do  not  try  to  keep 
two  hens  where  only  one  should  be. 

Third,  how  many  hens  on  four  acres? 
We  would  say — 400.  Our  subscriber, 
however,  wishes  them  all  under  one 
roof,  because  it  is  more  convenient  for 
him,  and  to  save  expense  in  building, 
fencing,  etc.  If  he  cannot  build  to  the 
best  advantage  then  he  has  insufficient 
capital. 

In  building  a  continuous  house,  with 
aisle  in  centre,  some  parts  will  get 
more  sunlight  on  the  floor  than  others, 
-and  the  cold  side  will  be  made  colder 
by  the  north  winds.  It  is  the  cheapest 
kind  of  large  house,  but  eggs  may  not 
be  plentiful  unless  the  house  is  warmed 
in  winter.  Such  a  house,  could  be  di- 
40  or  50  hens  in  each  compartment,  the 
yards  to  be  20x100  feet,  not  less,  or 
more. 

We  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  get  all 
under  one  roof,  for  should  disease  ap- 
pear in  such  a  house  it  takes  all.  The 
partitions  should  be  boards,  as  wire  al- 
lows draughts  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 


"  PIP  "  AND  HEAVY  FEEDING. 

Here  is  what  a  Chicago  lady  says  in 
regard  to  what  is  known  as  "pip."  arid 
she  states  how  she  feeds  but  gets  no 
eggs: 

"I  have  been  taking  your  paper  some 
time  and  like  it:  I  have  learned  a  great 
many  things  from  it,  but  I  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the.  pip.  It  is  a  hard 
skin  on  the  bottom  of  the  tongue.  If  it 
is  not  taken  off  they  die  and  seem  to 
starve.  Is  there  anything  good  for 
them  to  take  so  that  they  may  not  get 
it?  I  feed  cracked  corn,  oats,  and  bran, 
scalded  or  cooked  with  potatoes  or 
beets.  I  give  them  two  quarts  in  the 
morning  and  the  same  at  night.  I  give, 
green  bone  and  broken  dishes  all  the 
time  to  eat.  I  have  eighteen  chickens 
in  all.  I  believe  I  feed  too  much,  for  I 
•do  not  get  any  eggs  now,  nor  have  I 
gotten  any  for  three  months.     Is  lean 


meat  better  than  bone  and  meat  that 
you  buy  all  ready  for  them?  Is  horse 
meat  good  for  them  to  eat?  I  have 
two  that  had  sore  mouths;  the  inside 
was  white  and  I  took  it  all  off  and  put 
fresh  lard  on  it  and  kept  them  by  them- 
selves. If  I  rut  them  with  the  rest  do 
you  think  the  other  hens  will  get  it? 
They  have  a  warm  coop  and  plenty  of 
light,  and  a  run  of  two  acres." 

Four  quarts  of  food  to  18  hens  every 
day  is  heavy  feeding.  It  would  be  well 
to  reduce  to  one  quart  for  awhile.  "Pip" 
is  a  sound  given  by  fowls — a  sneeze — ■ 
in  the  effort  to  clear  the  nostrils.  The 
nostrils  being  clogged  they  breathe 
through  the.  mouth  and  the  tongue  be- 
comes very  dry.  Lard,  oil,  or  any  kind 
of  grease,  in  the  mouth,  is  a  relief.  It 
is  of  no  benefit  to  pull  off  the  dry  scale 
as  a  new  one  will  form  as  long  as  the 
nostrils  are.  clogged. 

Too  much  food  causes  "pip" — and 
how?  Because  when  a  bird  is  very  fat 
its  whole  system  is  out  of  order  and  it 
easily  takes  cold. 

Lean  meat,  (even  horse,  meat),  is  ex- 
cellent food  and  much  better  than 
ground  meat. 

In  regard  to  the  sore  mouths  it  may- 
be canker,  as  a  result  of  colds.  Such 
birds  should  be  removed  from  the 
others,  as  canker  is  similar  to  diph- 
theria. 

Some  persons  recommend  lard  and 
black  pepper  as  a  remedy  for  "pip." 
Now,  "pip"  is  not  a  disease  at  all,  the 
dry  mouth  being  due  to  the  cold  in  the 
nostrils.  It  is  true  that  the  lard  and 
pepper  sometimes  gives  relief  but  the 
lard  does  as  well  without  the  pepper. 
A  better  remedy  is  to  inject  two  drops 
of  camphorated  oil  in  each  nostril  and 
a  few  drops  down  the  throat,  so  as  to 
clear  the  nostrils,  and  the  dry  tongue 
will  soon  resume  its  normal  condition. 


BEST  MODE  OF  FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

It  may  require  a  whole  book  to  an- 
swer an  apparently  very  simple  ques- 
tion, especially  as  to  "the  best  method 
of  feeding  for  eggs."  A  subscriber  at 
Brandon,  Wis.,  asks: 

"What  is  the  best  method  of  feeding 
for  eggs  from  this  time  to  spring  when 
the  chickens  can  run  out?  I  have 
plenty  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and 
an  abundance  of  table  leavings  of  our 
own  and  adjoining  neighbors.  I  can 
get  fresh  meat  from  three  markets 
nearby  in  the  little  village,  and  plenty 
of  bones.  I  think  I  will  buy  a  bone  cut- 
ter if  you  think  it  advisable.  What  is 
the  proportion  of  feed  for  twenty  hens? 
I  am  a  new  beginner  in  the  business  (a 
little  over  a  year)  and  have  had  poor 
success.  I  have  good,  warm  quarters 
for  my  chickens  and  get  one  egga  day." 

From  early  spring  into  warm  weather 
the  mode  of  feeding  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  weather  is  cold  or  mild, 
and  how  much  food  the  fowls  can  pick 
up.  In  summer,  when  the  hens  are 
on  a  range,  and  we  advise  to  give  no 
food  at  all,  readers  pay  no  attention  to 
our  advice  but  keep  up  the  feed,  the 
consequence  being  that  they  get  no 
eggs. 

The  food  used  as  mentioned  above  is  1 
correct,  but  the  writer  gets  but  one 
egg  a  day,  hence,  he  has  probably  been 
feeding  too  much,  as  that  is  the  rock 
upon  which  so  many  get  wrecked.  We 
must  admit  that  we  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  state  the  proportion  for  20  hens, 
as  we  could  not  estimate  how  much 
they  would  pick  up,  nor  do  any  two 
hens  eat  the  same  quantity. 

For  20  hens  give  a  pound  of  lean  meat 
in  the  morning  and  a  quart  of  grain  at 


night,  alternating  with  a  quart  of  mil- 
let one  morning  and  the  grain  at  night. 
That  is  what  we  must  say,  because 
readers  insist  that  we  mention  "how 
much,"  yet  no  living  man  can  say  how 
much,  as  only  the  man  who  feeds  the 
hens  will  ever  know  how  much,  for  no 
two  flocks  eat  the  same,  hence  our 
recommendation  may  be  right  or  it 
may  be  wrong. 

But  we  have  a  "whole  book"  on  feed- 
ing, a  back  number — September,  1898, — 
price  five  cents  in  stamps,  which  was 
prepared  to  answer  all  questions  on 
feeding,  having  tables,  rules,  etc.  The 
profit  on  five  cents  is  almost  nothing. 
It  is  the  saving  of  work  in  writing  that 
prompted  us  to  issue  it. 


COMPARISON  OF  BREEDS. 

Which  breed  is  the  best  for  certain 
purposes?  A  Scranton,  Pa.,  reader  de- 
sires to  try  the  best  breeds  to  produce 
table  poultry  and  asks  several  ques- 
tions, as  follows: 

"How  do  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  and  Langshans  compare 
to  each  other  in  rapidity  for  growth, 
form,  and  table  qualities  <.!  mean  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  meat)  up  to  the 
weight  of  four  or  five  pounds? 

■■Will  Dorking,  Indian  Game,  or 
Houdan  males  make  the  best  cross  on 
the  above  breeds  (or  any  one  of  them) 
for  choice  table  in  form,  appearance, 
and  quality  to  the  above  mentioned 
weight?  Should  you  say  the  Dorking 
which  variety  of  that  breed? 

"How  does  the  Langshan  compare 
with  the  Plymouth  Rock  in  laying 
qualities?" 

Of  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes. 
and  Langshans  the  latter  breed  prob- 
ably is  the  more  rapid  grower  and  is 
also  the  better  table  fowl.  The  objec- 
tion to  it  is  the  dark  legs  and  black 
plumage,  but  they  dress  white. 

We  prefer  the  Indian  Game  as  a  first 
cross  with  Langshans  and  Dorking 
with  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyandottes, 
the  Colored  Dorking  being  usually  pre- 
ferred. The  Houdan  is  also  excellent, 
especially  if  good  laying  pullets  are  de- 
sired. 


STAY  WITH  THE  FARMER. 

r  In  this  clay  of  trusts  and  combines,  and 
when  every  man's  hand  seems  to  be  against 
the  farmer*  there  is  some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  There  are  yet  a  few  peo- 
ple who  stand  out  independently  and  prefer 
to  take  chances  with  the  man  who  tills  the 
soil.  Among  these  may  lie  named  the  Ad- 
vance Fence  Company,  of  Peoria.  111.,  whose 
advertisement  appears  regularly  in  these  col- 
umns. They  manufacture  woven  wire  fence 
of  the  various  standard  heights,  and  sell  it  di- 
rect from  their  factory  to  the  farmer.  In  fact 
they  positively  refuse  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  any  other  way,  and  the  individual 
consumer  can  buy  Advance  Fence,  just  as 
cheaply  as  the  dealer.  The  feuce  is  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  the  methods  of  dealing  are 
fair  and  equitable.  If  you  are  seeking  a  farm 
fence  of  good  quality  ill  any  quantity  you 
should  open  correspondence  with  these  peo- 
ple. Write  them  for  illustrated  catalogue, 
which  they  mail  free.  Tell  them  that  yon 
saw  the  ad.  in  ourpaper,  as  they  know  this  is 
a  farmer  s  paper. 


SEND  2c.  STAMP  FOR 


E.R.  CIBBS.  BREEDER  and 

dealer  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs. 
Lop-eared    Himalayas.  Belgian 
'  Hares.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits-  Sendstamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


JUST  OUT:  March  15th.  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Incuba- 
tor and  Brooder  Supplies.  Sent 

FREE  if  yon  mention  this  pape  .  Alt 
about  Thermostats.  Regulators.  Saferv 
Lamps.  Tanks.  Boilers.  Hot-air  Heaters. 
Address  : 


L.  R.  OAKES, 


Bloomi  ngton,  I  nd. 
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POULTRY  KEEPER 


Subscription  Price,  SO  cents  per  year  in 
advance.  Single  number.  5  cents.  All  sub- 
scriptions commence  with  current  number 
at  time  they  arc  received.  No  subscriptions 
dated  back  . 

Advertising  Rates,  23  cents  per  Agate  line, 
($3.50  per  inch,)  each  insertion.  Fourteen 
lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be 
received  by  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding 
date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

<  Correspondence,  We  invite  correspondence 
"ii  the  subject  of  Poultry  thai  will  be  of  in- 
terest in  our  readers,  but  respectfully  ask 
that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise.  Write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  address 
:ill  correspondence  in  relation  to  articles,  or 
manuscripts  for  publication  to  P.  H.  .Jacobs, 
Editor,   Hammonton,  X.  J. 

(  OMMUNICATIONS  TOTHE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
on  business  MUST  be  addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  company, 

Parkesbm-g,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


To  keep  house  with  but  little  is  diffi- 
<  ult.  but  all  beginners  at  housekeeping 
expect  to  add  to*  their  store  of  goods. 
The  same  applies  with  poultry.  One 
may  begin  in  a  cheap  way,  in  some 
manner,  but  the  results  will  be  accord- 
ingly. If  the  capital  is  insufficient  be 
patient  and  let  the  stock  multiply, 
which  is  really  a  gradual  increase  of 
capital. 


Where  hay  has  been  stored  in  the 
loft  and  has  become  dry  and  shaken 
there  will  always  be  a  lot  of  refuse  and 
seeds.  This  refuse  is  the  best  material 
that  can  be  used  for  poultry,  as  the 
fowls  will  not  only  work  in  the  effort  to 
rind  the  seeds  but  will  eat  the  broken 
leaves  aiso.  The  refuse  from  the  barn 
loft,  if  used  for  poultry,  is  as  valuable 
as  the  hay  that  is  used  for  cattle. 

Do  not  raise  the  chicks  with  the  hens 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  give  them  a 
separate  place  and  especially  at  night. 
If  chicks  are  fed  with  the  hens  the 
latter  will  not  only  secure  a  share  but 
eat  more  than  is  good  for  them,  while 
the  chicks,  being  in  a  growing  condi- 
tion, need  the  food  which  is  taken  from 
them  by  the  hens.  The  feeding  of  hens 
and  chicks  together  is  the  cause  of 
chicks  not  growing  and  the  hens  be- 
coming too  fat  to  lay. 

Wherever  there  is  a  flock  of  pigeons 
at  liberty  in  a  community  there  will 
exist  a  liability  of  disease  being  carried 
from  one  yard  to  another.  Pigeons  may 
take  the  germs  of  roup  from  one  yard 
■  ■ii  their  feet,  to  another  flock  half  a 
mile  or  more  away.  Everyone  having 
a  flock  of  hens  should  protest  against 
visits  to  their  yards  by  pigeons.  Those 
who  desire  to  keep  pigeons  should  have 
them  in  covered  yards  covered  with 
wire  netting. 

It  may  be  two  or  three  years  before 
a  calf  can  be  a  producer,  but  with  fowls 
less  than  ten  months  will  enable  a 
farmer  to  hatch  and  raise  his  flocks  to 
a.  laying  stage  if  he  selects  the  quick- 
maturing  breeds.  The  hens  should  give 
eggs  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year, 
ami  they  thus  begin  to  help  pay  ex- 
penses as  soon  as  laying  commences. 
Farmers  who  have  no  returns  during 
the.  winter  or  after  harvest  will  find 
the  cash  every  day  from  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred hens  a  great  help,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  they  do  not  take  advan- 


tage of  the  opportunity  offered  by  poul- 
try to  make  the  farm  more  productive 
in  winter. 


We  often  receive  inquiries  asking 
how  to  cure  hens  from  eating  their 
eggs  or  from  pulling  feathers  from  one 
another.  In  the  case  of  egg  eating  the 
only  remedy  is  to  construct  boxes 
which  render  egg  eating  difficult.  With 
feather  pulling  it  is  different.  When  a 
hen  begins  to  pull  feathers  she  does 
more  damage  to  the  flock  than  she  is 
worth,  and  any  efforts  in  the  way  of 
effecting  a  cure  will  be  useless  and 
more  expensive  than  ti  n  times  her 
value.  When  an  experienced  poultry- 
man  discovers  a  hen  pulling  feathers 
from  another  he  gets  rid  of  her  at  once, 
as  every  day  she  remains  she  may 
teach  the  vice  to  others. 


FEEDING  CHICKS  AND  CAPONS. 

The  experiment  station  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  in  Bulletin  No.  126,  gives  the.  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  in  feeding 
whole  or  cracked  grains  and  ground 
grains  to  chickens  and  capons,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  not  only  the  com- 
parative, merits  of  each,  but  of  learn- 
ing the  actual  cost  of  feeding  them  aind 
fattening  them  per  pounds  of  gain.  Two 
lots  of  chickens  were  fed  three  months 
in  the  summer  and  four  lots  of  capons 
for  about  seven  months  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  The  first  two  were  hatched 
in  incubators  and  reared  in  outdoor 
lamp  brooders,  and  comprised  several 
breeds.  Light  Brahma,  Dark  Brahma, 
Buff  Cochin,  Partridge  Cochin  and 
some  Cochin  and  Game,  cross. 

Lot  No.  1  was  fed  from  the  start 
wholly  on  ground  grain,  and  lot  No.  2 
on  whole  or  cracked  grain.  Lot  No.  1 
had  dried  blood,  and  No.  2  had  cut  fresh 
bone,  all  they  would  eat,  twice  a  week, 
and  as  much  dried  blood  as  they  would 
eat  with  the  whole  grain;  but  they 
would  not  eat  enough  to  bring  the 
nitrogen  in  their  rations  as  high  as  that 
of  lot  No.  1.  Both  lots  had  skimmilk 
freely.  Each  lot  had  a  small  grass  run, 
where  they  could  get  all  the  green  food 
they  needed.  The  mixture  fed  the 
chickens  in  lot  No.  1  was  two  parts 
by  weight  of  corn  meal,  two  parts 
wheat  bran  and  one  part  each  of  wheat 
middlings,  old-process  linseed  meal  and 
ground  oats.  After  they  were  cap- 
onized  the  mixture  of  fattening  was 
by  weight  ten  parts  corn  meal,  two 
parts  wheat  bran  and  one  part  each  of 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
ground  barley.  The  cost  of  food  was 
based  upon  corn  meal  $16  per  ton, 
wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings  each 
$14,  ground  oats  $18,  and  linseed  meal 
$20.  Whole  wheat  at  69  cents  a  bushel, 
corn  40  cents,  oats  24  cents  and  barley 
41  cents,  granulated  oat  meal  three 
cents  a  pound,  and  dried  blood  two 
cents,  fresh  bone  80  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  and  skim  milk  at  24  cents.  The 
food  given  lot  No.  1  during  the  first 
three  months  had  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
one  to  3.3,  and  that  of  No.  2  a  ratio  of 
one  to  4.6. 

The  average  weight  of  the  chickens 
in  lot  No.  1  at  the  beginning,  or  as  soon 
as  taken  from  the  incubator,  was  not 
given,  but  in  the  first  week  the  gain 
was  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  a  pound  of 
gain,  the  next  two  weeks  at  3.2  and  3.1 
cents  a  pound.  During  the  ten  weeks 
each  brooder  was  heated,  the  oil  used 
was  4  1-2  gallons  each,  and  the  cost  of 
oil  and  food  was  $3.98  per  hundred 
pounds  of  gain.  This  lot  averaged  one 
pound  in  weight  at  six  weeks  old,  and 
the  food  then  had  cost  three  cents.  At 
10  weeks  old  they  averaged  two  pounds, 
and  the  cost  of  food  was  7.2  cents,  and 
at  2  1-2  pounds  it  was  8.6  cents.  At  the 
end  of  the  13th  week  they  weighed  an 
average  of  three  pounds  each,  and  the 
total  cost  was  15.3  cents  each  chicken, 
for  eggs,  oil  in  incubator  and  brooder, 
and  all  food  given,  nothing  being 
charged  for  labor,  rent  of  buildings  or 
interest. 

With  lot  2,  fed  on  whole  grain,  the 
cost  of  the  gain  for  the  whole  period 
was  4  1-2  cents  a  pound  for  food  and 
oil,  or  3  3-4  cents  for  food  alone.  At 
one  pound  weight  the  food  had  cost 


3.7  cents,  and  at  two  pounds  weight  7." 
cents;  at  2  1-2  pounds  nine  cents.  They 
did  not  reach  the  first  pound  in  weight 
as  soon  as  the  others  by  a  week,  and 
at  the  end  of  13  weeks  they  weighed  2 
3-4  pounds  each,  eggs,  oil  and  food  hav- 
ing cost  15  cents  each,  and  food  alone 
9.9  cents.  There  was  no  loss  by  disease 
to  mar  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment. 

Two  lots  of  capons  were  next  tested, 
those  from  lot  1  still  being  kept  on 
ground  grain,  and  those  from  No.  - 
on  whole  grain,  and  being  known  by 
the  same  numbers  as  before.  Those  in 
lot  1  were  one-fifth  pound  heavier,  on 
an  average,  when  caponized  than  those 
in  lot  2,  and  they  attained  the  weight 
of  10  pounds  each  at  6  1-2  months  old 
at  a  cost  for  food  of  54  cents,  and  of  11 
1-2  pounds  at  nine  months  at  a  cost  of 
79  1-2  cents. 

Lot  2  on  whole  grain  weighed  10 
pounds  at  6.9  months  old,  at  a  cost  of 
57.2  cents,  and  11  1-2  pounds  at  10 
months  old,  at  a  cost  of  87.2  cents  for 
food.  These  figures  included  cost  of 
food  before  caponizing,  as  well  as  after, 
and  the  cost  of  eggs  with  the  oil  for 
hatching  and  brooding  would  add  about 
five  cents  each  to  the  cost  of  the 
capons.  The  fasting  before  the  opera- 
tion and  the  operation  itself  caused  an 
average  shrinkage  of  a  little  less  than 
a  half  pound  each. 

Another  experiment  was  made  with 
what  are  called  lots  3  and  4  of  capons 
Each  lot  had  12  capons  from  Oct.  -jl 
until  Jan,.  30,  and  eight  after  that  date 
They  were  of  the  same  breeds  as  name'l 
before,  but  were  hatched  under  hen.- 
and  reared  in  the  usual  way.  The  test 
was  not  begun  until  several  days  after 
the  operation,  and  up  to  that  time  they 
had  been  fed  alike  and  weighed  ex- 
actly alike,  a  little  less  than  5  Im- 
pounds each  when  the  experiment  be- 
gan. 

Lot  3  was  fed  on  ground  grain,  ana 
the  first  week  they  cost  2.7  cents  for  ... 
pound  of  gain,  7.3  cents  per  pound  dur- 
ing the  next  two  weeks,  six  cents  the 
next  two  weeks,  10.1  during  the  next 
two,  and  for  each  succeeding-  two 
weeks  12,  11.3,  13  and  16-1,  showing  that 
while  for  the  whole  period  the  cost  per 
pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  was  10.'.' 
cents,  it  increased  very  rapidly  after 
they  were  7  1*2  months  old,  when  they 
had  averaged  to  reach  a  weight  of  8  1-2 
or  9  pounds  each. 

With  lot  four  fed  whole  grain,  the 
cost  per  pound  for  grain  was  much  less, 
being  for  first  week  4.8  cents,  next  two 
7.1  cents,  next  two  weeks  7.3  cents,  next 
two  7.8  cents,  next  two  13.8  cents,  ami 
next  two  9.1  cents.  This  increased  cost 
also  began  when  they  weighed  ahout 
:!  1-2  pounds,  but  as  the  cost  in  both 
lots  increased  most  after  Dec.  10.  the 
temperature  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  it. 

They  sum  up  the  results  in  this  way. 
All  the  fowls,  capons  as  well  as  chicks, 
remained  in  good  condition  during  the 
entire  test,  and  a  part  of  each  lot  wer< 
fed  from  hatching  up  to  weights  of  10 
to  14  pounds  each  at  10  months  of  age. 
one  lot  having  no  whole  grain  and  tht 
other  no  ground  grain  in  all  that  time, 
and  the  only  difference  perceptible  war- 
in  the  amount  of  food  eaten  and  the 
rapidity  of  growth.  At  the  prices  oi 
food  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test,  the  ground  ration  gave  the  gTeatei 
profit  in  general.  For  several  months 
one  lot  of  capons  made  a  more  profit- 
able gain  on  the  whole  grain,  but  the> 
were  enough  longer  in  reaching  ma- 
turity to  make  the  profit  greater  with 
the  other  lot.  The  differences  in  feed- 
ing value,  not  cost,  of  the  whole  grain 
and  ground  rations  were  not  as  much 
as  usually  exists  between  whole  and 
ground  grain  as  usually  fed. 

At  the  close  of  the  feeding  experi- 
ment the  capons  sold  readily  in  the 
local  market  at  20  cents  a  pound,  which 
left  a  good  margin  over  the  cost  of 
food  on  either  ration. 

This  experiment  is  a  valuable  one,  but 
we  think  it  would  have  been  more  so  i! 
another  lot  had  been  used,  feeding  as 
most  poultry  keepers  feed,  ground  grail 
in  a  warm  mash  in  the  morning',  and 
whole  grain  at  noon  and  night.  We  be- 
lieve a  test  would  show  this  to  be  a 
better  method,  growing  chickens  and 
capons  more  rapidly  and  cheaply  thai 
either  of  the  methods  tried. 


INCUBATORS    AND  SHOW 
BIRDS. 

Will  Chicks  Matched  Artificially  De- 
velop into  High  Class  Show  Birds? 
— A  lest  Made  at  Elmwood  Farm 
the  Past  Season  Proves  That  an  ln  = 
cubator  Will  Hatch  as  Great  a  Per 
Cent,  of  Chicks  as  Will  be  Pro= 
duced  by  a  Hen. 

T.  F.  McGrew,  New  York  City. 
Some  years  ago  the  writer  read  in  a  poultry 
journal  an  article  from  the  pen  of  one  ol'our 
oldest  breeders,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
<  hicks  hatched  hy  an  incubator  could  not  ma- 
ture into  high  class  show  specimens  of  equal 
qua  ity  to  those  hatched  by  hens.  This  state- 
ment has  always  Claimed  my  thought,  and  for 
years  it  has  always  been  my  wish  to  test  the 
facts  in  the  case.  The  past  year  the  oppor- 
tunity pressnted  itself  for  the  trial,  and  it  is 
now  my  pleasure  to  give  to  the  rmblic  the  re- 
sult of  the  test. 

In  February  last  we  purchased  for  Elmwood 
farm  an  incubator,  in  which  duriug  the  past 
season  we  made  a  number  of  hatciies;  in  every 
batch  the  machine  produced  as  great  a  per 
cent  of  living  chicks,  from  Buff  Cochin,  Part- 
ridge Cochin  and  Cochin  Bantam  eggs,  as  was 
produced  during  the  same  period  from  eggs 
from  the  same  yards  under  hens.  The  chicks 
hatched  by  the  machine  were  just  as  fine 
looking  and  grew  as  well  as  did  those  hatched 
under  hens.  The  down  of  the  Cochin  chicks 
was  as  long,  and  in  every  way  fully  the  equal, 
of  any  batched  under  heus.  No  moisture 
was  used  at  any  timeduring  theseason  within 
the  machine,  and  the  four  thcrnioiueters  in 
different  parts  of  the  machine  all  registered 
alike,  or  as  near  as  possible  for  any  four  regis- 
ters uuder  any  conditions  to  correspond. 

The  chicks  were  reared  side  by  side  and  all 
fed  alike,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  grown  fowls,  cither 
Cochins  or  Bantams.  Some  of  the  very  best 
specimens  we  have  are  those  hatched  in  the 
machine.  Some  Cochin  pullets  that  were 
batched  in  March  began  to  lay  in  September. 
Two  Partridge  Cochin  Bantam  pullets, 
hatched  at  the  same  time  in  the  machine,  be- 
gan to  lay  at  under  six  months  of  age,  and  we 
have  two  broods  of  chicks  from  their  eggs 
that  are  doing  nicely.  Some  of  the  specimens 
so  hatched  have  worn  blue  ribbons  at  fall 
fairs,  and  others  have  spoken  their  quality  at 
the  early  winter  shows. 

We  wish  to  say  for  Mr-  McGrew  that  the 
supposition  that  incubator  chicks  differ  from 
those  hatched  under  hens  lias  long  ago  been 
exploded,  no  matter  w  hat  kind  of  incubator 
is  used.  It  is  the  Ijroodina  —  not  the  incubating 
— that  has  made  a  comparison  possible.  When 
chicks  in  a  brooder  are  forced,  or  chilled,  or 
suffer  from  any  drawback,  it  affects  them  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  future.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  heus,  as  lice  and  insufficiency  of  food 
or  warmth  will  make  a  difference.  Discuss 
the  brooder  not  the  incubator 

If  an  incubator  hatches  a  chick  it  must  do 
it  exactly  as  does  the  hen— keep  the  egg  at  a 
certain  temperature.  The  hen  will  hatch  a 
duck's  egg  hut  it  does  not  change  the  duck" 
ling.  We  have  known  hens  to  hatch  quiuls, 
but  the  brooding — that  was  the  rub. 

FEEDING  GROUND  GRAIN. 

G-round  grain  will  give  just  as  goo<r  results 
when  it  is  mixed  with  bulky  food  as  it  will 
when  it  is  mixed  with  water  and  fed.  In 
fact,  it  is  claimed  that  by  adding  it  to  some 
bulky  food  (such  as  clover  hay  cut  tine,  and 
then  scalded),  better  results  will  be  obtained 
from  the  use .of  ground  grain,  as  the  mixture 
of  the  whole  is  not  so  concentrated.  It  is 
true.  also,  that  hens  can  be  as  profitably  fed 
on  cut  food  and  grain  as  can  cows,  only  that 
the  food  for  the  hens  should  be  cut  exceed- 
ingly tine — not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Any  kind  of  hay  is  accepted  by 
poultry,  hut  clover  seems  most  suitable. 
Poultry  will -also  eat  ensilage  if  it  is  cut  tine 
enough.  There  is  nothing  superior  for  lay- 
ing hens  than  cooked  turnips  or  potatoes,  to 
which  ground  grain  is  added.  When  grain  is 
to  be  fed  it  will  save  time  and  labor  to  feed  it 
unground.  but  there  are  also  times  when  it  is 
advantageous  to  allow  ground  grain,  but  it 
should  always  be.  given  as  an  addition  to  cut 
food.  If  all  the  cut  food  is  scalded  before 
adding  die  grain,  the  entire  mess  will  be  im- 
proved and  all  classes  of  fowls  will  eat  it 
readily. 


tiie   Poultry  Keeper. 
LOGICAL— VERY. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Roessle,  in  Country  Gentleman, 
often  makes  some  curious  expressions  that 
sound  well  on  paper,  but  for  an  agricultural 
journal  we  believe  some  of  his  reasoning  is 
out  of  place,  as  the  following  extract  of  an 
article  shows  : 

"  So  many  would-be  fanciers  think  that  if 
they  buy  some  good  females  from  one  breeder 
and  a  first-class  male  from  another'  they  have 
done  the  proper  thing,  and  by  mating  them 
up  just  as  they  are  they  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce fine  stock  and  superior  specimens.  That 
they  will  have,  as  a  result,  some  good  stock,  I 
do  not  dispute ;  but  as  io  their  being  superior 
specimens  it  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  ten- 
dency in  such  careless  mating  is  toward  dark 
females  or  very  light  males,  neither  of  which 
will  be  satisfactory. 

The  above  logic  is  well  known  to  all  "  fan- 
ciers" and  is  nothing  new.  as  it  has  been 
harped  upon  for  a  decade,  but  of  what  value 
is  it  to  those  interested  in  practical  poultry. 

If  one  can  only  get  some  good  stock  from 
pure  bred  birds  that  are  composed  of  "good 
females"  from  one  breeder  and  a  "  first-class 
male"  from  another,  then  all  of  the  so-called 
"fancy"  busiuess  is  a  ridiculous  pursuit,  and 
fit  only  for  those  who  breed  fantail  pigeons, 
white  mice  or  wire-haired  terriers. 

The  consolation  in  the  above  to  a  farmer, 
who  may  wish  to  make  something  from 
"chickens"  is  weak-  If  we  must  resort  to 
"double  matings"  or  keep  out  of  the  show 
room,  even  if  he  buys  a  "  first  class  male'' 
and  some  "good  hens,"  all  pure  bred,  he  will 
go  back  to  his  scrub  stock,  as  the  lesser  evil. 

How  breeders  { we  object  to  the  term  "fan- 
ciers ")  cau  offer  in  their  advertisements  that 
they  sell  eggs  from  "  prize  birds,"  wheu  prize 
birds  cannot  be  mated  for  best  results,"  is  a 
conundrum,  and  the  sooner  the  "fancier" 
learns  that  when  the  farmer  Ibecomes  dis- 
gusted the  sooner  the  bottom  will  drop  from 
under  the  sales  of  the  breeder,  the  better  for 
his  interest. 

STRAW  OR  CORNSTALK  BUILDINGS. 

A  warm  building  for  poultry  may  be  made 
of  straw.  The  following,  from  Farm  Journal, 
gives  an  idea  of  how  the  straw  is  prepared  for 
.roofing. 

1.  Good,  straight,  rye  straw  is  required. 
Make  the  butts  even  by  holding  it  loosely 
and  tapping  on  the  floor,  then  grasp  firmly 
near  the  heads  and  shake  out  short,  crumpled 
srrawsaiid  tie  in  convenient  bundles. 

2.  Have  rafters  the  same  as  for  shingles. 

3-  Use  poles  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
or  sawed  lath  one  and  one-half  inches  square 
and  tie  straw  to.  Nail  lower  one  to  rafters 
abouta  foot  from  plate,  and  the  other  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  apart,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  straw.  Let  them  project  about 
six  inches  over  the  rafters  to  nail  the  eave 
board  to.    Nail  on  eave  boards. 

4.  Two  men  are  required  to  put  on  straw, 
one  to  prepare  the  handfuls  for  the  other  who 
binds  it  on.  A  line  is  first  drawn  from  eave 
board  to  eave.  board,  to  guide  the  butts  of  first 
course.  The  man  takes  straw  and  makes  a 
band,  fastens  it  to  the  pole  aud  shoves  it 
against  the  eave  board.  The  other  man 
grasps  a  little  more  straw  than  he  can  close 
his  fingers  over  and  passes  it  to  No.  1,  who 
lays  it  against  the  baud,  the  butts  touching 
the  line. aud  brings  the  band  over  the  straw 
and  around  the  pole,  holding  all  firm  aud 
taut.  No.  1  now  takes  a  little  straw  from  the 
head  of  the  bunch  and  twists  it  in  with  the 
starting  bind,  and  is  ready  for  another  hand- 
ful to  bind  on  as  before.  This  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  opposite  side  is  reached.  The 
next  course  should  be  tied  io  the  second  pole, 
the  butts  being  laid  even  with  the  first  pole. 
In  the  third  and  succeeding  courses  all  the 
straw  should  he  reversed,  and  the  heads 
pointed  down.  The  peak  should  be  capped 
with  boards. 

No  doubt  wheat  straw  can  be  used,  and 
some  resort  to  corn  stalks  that  have  been 
cleaned  by  stripping.  The  same  plan  may 
be  used  for  walls  as  for  roofs.  Especially  can 
cleaned  (stripped  of  leaves  and  trimmed)  corn 
stalks  be  tied  in  bundles  and  used  for  straight 
up  aud  down  walls,  tying  with  fine  wire  or 


strong  thread,  aud  using  two  or  three  thick 
nesses  of  stalks  or  laying  them  the  sameas 
with  shingles — over-lapping. 


FROSTED  COMBS  PREVENT  LAVING. 

Birds  with  very  large  combs  frequently  fail 
to  lay  in  winter  because  their  combs  become 
frosted,  the  result  being  that  inflammation, 
occurs,  the  pain  is  severe  and  the  fowl  is  use- 
less. In  a  cold  climate  the  quarters  must  be 
arranged  so  as  to  protect  against  frosted' 
combs.  It  is  usually  at  night,  when  the  birds 
areon  the  roost,  that  the  cold  winds  nip  the 
combs,  due  to  the  supposition  that  "  perfect 
ventilation  "  must  be  given.  The  hen  that 
is  frosted  on  the  comb  will  not  lay.  and  the 
male  that  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  such  a 
predicament  will  he  useless.  They  will  then 
be  in  the  same  plight  as  a  man  with  a  mem- 
ber of  his  body  frozen.  The  comb  gradually 
heals  by  sloughing  otf,  though  sometimes  the 
unfortunate  bird  dies.  Some  breeds  have- 
very  tall  combs,  and  they  lay  a  great  many- 
eggs  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  ;  but  the 
hens  that  are  the  most  secure  from  frosted 
combs  are  such  breeds  as  the  Light  Brahma, 
which  has  a  small  pea-comb,  though  it  may 
lack  in  some  other  respects.  But  no  breed  is 
proof  against  cold  drafts,  w  hether  front  a  ton 
ventilator,  a  crack  in  the  wall,  or  a  nail-hole. 
Eggs  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  poultry- 
house  is  warm  and  comfortable. 

V\  hen  a  bird  becomes  frosted  on  the  comb 
(frozen  comb),  the  best  remedy  is  to  keep  it 
in  some  place  where  the  wind  cannot  reach 
it.  Fanciers  protect  such  tall-comb  breeds  as 
Leghorns  by  placing  choice  specimens  in  a 
barrel  at  night,  having  a  block  of  wood  in  a 
barrel  fora  roost.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
swab  the  injured  comb  with  glycerine.  The 
next  day  the  comb  should  be  anointed  with 
anointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  ich- 
thyol  and  lanoline,  which  should  be  repeated 
every  day.  Healing  is  a  slow  process,  aud 
only  relief  from  pain  can  be  afforded,  as  the 
comb  may  slough  off  entirely.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  keep  a  fowl  which'  has  been  frosted, 
and  healed,  as  it  will  be  less  liable  to  be  iu*- 
jured  the  succeeding  wiuter. 


fowls  in  confinement:- 

If  poultry  confined  iu  yards  could  be  well- 
managed,  they  would  pay  better  than  when, 
given  a  range;  but  to  give  a  small  flock 
proper  attention  would  cost  too  much  labor. 
When  one  keeps  a  flock  for  pleasure  the  labor 
is  bestowed  without  regard  to  cost,  but  on  the- 
farm  the  case  is  different.  When  birds  are- 
confined  they  learn  vices.  They  begin  to  eat 
their  eggs,  and  pull  feathers  from  the  breasts 
and  bodies  of  one  another.  This  is  due  to 
idleness.  If  idleness  cau  be  avoided,  the 
fowls  will  not  learn  vices.  Fowls  iu  yards- 
l«come  pets,  and  they  are  fed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  As  the  hens  soon  learn  to 
recognize  their  friends,  they  run  to  the  at- 
tendant upon  the  first  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  given 
food  frequently,  because  they  are  supposed  to 
be  hungry.  Their  crops  arealways  full,  they 
become  lazy  and  fat,  having  nothing  to  do; 
then,  like  all  other  idle  creatures,  learn  vices'. 
There  is  no  point  more  essential  to  learn  in 
keeping  fowls  iu  yards  than  that  of  when 
not  to  feed.  All  know  when  to  feed,  but  to 
have  the  courage  to  withhold  food  is  the 
most  importaut  requisite  in  the  management. 

VENTILATION. 

Remember  our  admouition  in  regard  to 
ventilation,  which  is  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  fresh  out  than  to  let  it  in,  and  an  v 
attempt  to  ventilate  will  simply  allow  the 
warmth  to  escape.  A  poultry-house  ten  by 
ten  feet  and  eight  feet  high,  ocenpied  by'a. 
dozen  fowls,  will  require  no  ventilation.  Es- 
timating a  man  as  25  times  as  large  as  a  fowl, 
and  twelve  men  haviug  a  space  proportion- 
ately to  size,  they  would  occupy  room*  250 
by  250  feet  and  200  feet  high,  in  s0  large  a 
room  in  cold  weather  a  stove  would  have  to 
be  used,  and  no  windows  could  he  raised. 
How  much  more  important  it  is  to  avoid  cold 
air  in  a  cold  building  that  is  not  lathed  aud 
plastered. 


WARM  WATER. 

The  best  tonic  is  warm  water  early  in  the 
morning.and  if  the  hens  are  healthy,  with 
good  appetites,  they  will  not  require  any  sti- 
mulating food.  When  they  droop,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  some  kind  of  tonic  in 
the  drinking-water;  but  fora  short  time 
only,  as  harm  may  result  from  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  drags.  A  teaspoonfnl  of  tincture 
of  iron  in  half  a  gallon  of  drinking-water  i' 
an  excellent  tonic  and  iuvigorator. 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  GUINEA  FOWLS. 

These  Ijeautiful  birds  have  always 
been  my  favorites  among  the.  occupants 
of  the  poultry  yard,  and  it  will  afford 
me  pleasure  to  state  what  I  know  con- 
cerning them.  In  essaying  for  the 
prize,  no  claim  is  made  to  any  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, but  as  the  fairest  way  is  said  to 
be  to  "speak  as  you  find,"  this  is  what 
I  propose  to  do. 

The  common  Guinea  fowl  is  produced 
in  several  colors,  white,  speckled,  grey, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  crested  variety, 
somewhat  smaller,  very  pretty,  having 
on  the  head  an  ample  crest  or  tuft  of 
hairy-like  feathers,  instead  of  the  hard 
casque  found  on  the  former.  This  kind 
seems  to  be  rather  scarce,  as  I  have  not 
lately  come  across  any. 

That  Guinea  fowls  are  increasing  in 
popularity  will,  I  think,  admit  of  no 
doubt.  In  our  local  markets  the  de- 
mand for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  Coming  into  season 
when  game  is  finished,  and  when  ordi- 
nary fowls  are  getting  scarce,  during 
February  and  March,  they  fill  a  real 
vacancy.  Early  hatched,  good  speci- 
mens will  weigh  from  eight  to  nine 
pounds  the  couple,  and  are  not  too  dear 
at  six  shillings.  As  table  birds  they 
are  excellent,  the  flesh  being  firm, 
short,  juicy  and  delicious,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  many  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  either  turkey  or  pheasant. 

They  are  wonderful  egg  producers; 
the  eggs  are  quite  a  delicacy  and  al- 
ways command  a  ready  sale.  Early 
hatched  birds  start  laying  in  March, 
and  will  often  keep  it  up  without  inter- 
mission until  the  end  of  September.  A 
hen  will  sometimes  "lay  herself  to 
death"  and  die  consumptive. 

Guinea  fowls  will  sit  and  sit  well,  but 
they  do  not  usually  become  broody  un- 
til the  end  of  the  season,  about  August 
or  September,  when  it  is  too  late;  the 
wet  and  cold  weather  makes  the  rear- 
ing of  the  young  more  plague  than 
profit.  May,  June  and  July  are  the  best 
months  in  which  to  hatch  them.  It  is 
much  the  better  way  to  set  the  eggs 
under  common  hens. 

A  decent-sized  hen  will  cover  from 
■eighteen  to  twenty  eggs,  and,  if  she 
does  her  work  properly,  the  little  birds 
will  make  their  appearance  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day.  They  would  receive 
attention,  as  they  sometimes  evince  a 
desire  to  vacate  the  nest  soon  after 
leaving  the  shell,  which,  of  course,  may 
result  in  disaster  if  they  are  not  looked 
after.  During  the  first  four  or  five  days 
they  are  better  secured  in  a  coop — that 
is,  until  they  get  to  know  the  mother, 
us  if  allowed  to  get  out  they  are  apt  to 
run  off  with  any  strange  hen  and  get 
lost. 

For  the  first  fortnight  a  little  food 
should  be  given  at  frequent  intervals, 
beginning  with  chopped  egg  or  stiff 
custard.  Stewed  rice,  curd,  oatmeal, 
biscuit  meal,  bread  and  milk,  groats, 
hemp  seed  and  small  wheat  are  all  good 
for  a  change,  but  their  treatment  need 
not  now  be.  dwelt  upon.  They  quickly 
become  equally  as  hardy  as  ordinary 
chickens  and  thrive  well  upon  the  same 
diet.  Diarrhoea  should  be  guarded 
against  at  first;  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
noticed, this  will  occasionally  end 
fatally.  They  seldom  die  of  any  dis- 
ease, the  most  deaths,  as  a  rule,  occur 
through  accident.  Their  active  habits 
sometimes  lead  them  into  danger,  and 
should  there  be  any  large  vessels  of 
water  within  reach,  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  them  getting  drowned. 

The  hen  that  brings  off  a  brood  of 
Guinea  chicks  may  as  well  make  up  her 
mind  to  stick  to  them.  She  will  not  be 
without  a  family  for  many  months — 
fftr.  like  "Mary's  lamb,"  wherever 
"Biddy"  goes  those  chicks  are  sure  to 
go,  following  her  into  the  nest  when 
she  is  laying,  and  no  matter  how  she. 


may  try  to  dodge  or  evade  them,  all 
her  efforts  are  futile;  they  will  not  be 
shaken  off. 

Guinea  fowls  are  capital  foragers, 
and  at  three  months  old  they  will  find 
much  of  their  own  food,  living  mainly 
(111  insects,  worms,  snails,  small  frogs, 
acorns,  berries,  etc.  They  attain  full 
growth  when  about  two  years  of  age. 
Anyone  who  contemplates  keeping 
these  birds  would  find  it  best  to  com- 
mence by  purchasing  the  eggs.  A  few 
eggs  may  be  procured  from  two  differ- 
ent breeders  and  the  birds  should  be  all 
brought  up  together.  Any  superfluous 
cockerels  should  be  got  rid  of  or  put 
up  to  fatten  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary. Three  or  four  hens  may  be.  al- 
lowed to  each  male  bird.  Jn  this  way 
the  birds  will  mate  in  good  time  and 
the  early  eggs  will  be  fertile.  If  strange 
birds  are  introduced  there  will  be 
trouble  in  keeping  them  at  home;  they 
are  almost  sure  to  go  astray  and  prob- 
ably will  not  mate  until  far  on  in  the 
season.  The  whereabouts  of  the  nest 
(  an  be  ascertained  by  watching  the 
male  bird,  who  will  be  found  keeping 
guard  near  while  his  lady  love  deposits 
her  egg.  An  egg  or  two  should  always 
be  left  in  the  nest;  if  all  are  removed 
the  bird  will  mostly  likely  forsake  it. 
Several  birds  will  lay  in  the  same  nest. 
Size  and  hardiness  are  increased  by 
breeding  from  unrelated  birds. 

So  far  reference  has  been  made 
chiefly  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
keeping  Guinea  fowls,  but  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question,  and  in  chat- 
ting over  their  merits  and  demerits,  the 
drawbacks  must  necessarily  come  un- 
der review.  Perhaps  the  very  worst 
feature  about  them  is  their  unsociable- 
ness;  the  male  birds  especially  are  ex- 
cessively quarrelsome  and  spiteful  to 
other  members  of  the  poultry  yard, 
about  the  only  thing  they  don't  attempt 
to  molest  being  the  stock  gander. 

As  a  rule,  they  prefer  to  sleep  out, 
either  in  low  trees  or  on  the  top  of  a 
building,  which  is  also  a  bad  habit, 
whereby  they  are  liable  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  foxes  or  other  vermin,  and 
most  practical  poultry  keepers,  I  think, 
will  agree  that  it  is  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  all  birds  under  lock  and 
key.  The  only  other  item  against  them 
is  the  disagreeable  grating  screech  of 
the  male  birds  when  going  to  roost  or 
taking  flight.  When  they  congregate 
in  flocks  about  Christmas  the  noise  is 
almost  stunning. 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  no 
classes  are  provided  for  these  attractive 
little  birds  at  any  of  the  big  shows. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  certainly 
rather  wild,  but  some  of  them  differ 
vastly  in  this  respect.  Without  any 
encouragement,  I  have  had  them  fly  up 
and  take  their  food  from  a  bucket  held 
in  the  hand,  and  my  impression  is  that 
they  could  be  tamed  or  trained  for  the 
show  pen  as  easily  as  a  pigeon  or  even 
some  varieties  of  fowls. 

As  the  name  implies,  these  birds 
originally  came  from  the  Guinea  Coast, 
although  they  are  found  in  various 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  I  am  told 
that  in  their  native  haunts  they  afford 
very  good  sport  in  shooting.  In  this 
country  attempts  have  been  made  to 
turn  them  out  in  game  preserves,  but 
this  was  not  a  success  and  has  not  been 
persevered  in,  owing  to  them  not  rising 
to  the  gun  and  to  their  persecuting  and 
driving  away  every  other  kind  of  game. 

However,  the  best  of  us  are  not  per- 
fect, and  these  little,  birds,  too,  have 
failings,  but  with  all  their  faults  I  like 
them  still.  They  cost  but  little  to  pro- 
duce, and  taking  one  consideration  with 
another,  I  think  they  form  a  very  use- 
ful and  welcome  addition  to  our  do- 
mestic poultry. — Fowls,  England. 


HENHOUSES  AND  YARDS 

A  Charleston,  S.  C,  reader  has  the 
right  idea  in  space  for  his  fowls,  but 
wishing  to  be  certain  he  writes  us,  as 
follows: 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  if  a  hen  house,  ten  feet 
by  five,  with  a  scratching  shed  ten  feet 
by  ten,  well  protected  and  well  lighted, 
with  a  run  of  fifteen  feet  by  one  hun- 


dred is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  pen  of  twelve  fowls  and  one  cock?  I 
wish  to  have  twenty  sucn  pens,  and  as 
chaff  is  given  away  I  can  use  as  much 
as  I  need.  There  is  but  one  fault  I  find 
with  your  paper,  and  I  am  sure  every- 
one else  makes  the  same  complaint,  it 
comes  too  seldom." 

The  space,  gives  ample  room  in  the 
poultry  house  with  plenty  of  yard  room. 
The  only  improvement  we  would  sug- 
gest would  be  to  have  two  yards  for 
each  flock,  so  as  to  change  from  one 
yard  to  another  and  grow  green  food. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  claim  that 
the  flock  is  too  small  for  the  space,  but 
more  eggs  will  result  from  not  crowd- 
ing the  hens. 

How  many  to  an  acre  by  the  above 
plan  of  13  fowls  on  a  space  15x100  feet. 
Only  350  for  one  acre.  Pretty  well 
crowded  after  all.  With  double  yards 
there  will  be  175  fowls  per  acre. 


When,  how  and  what  to  plant, 
when  anil  how  to  prune,  when  and 
how  to  mulch,  how  to  proted  in 
winter,  how  10  uet  rid  of  insects, 
water  and  heat  needed,  the  best 
varieties,  novelties  and  new  Intro- 
ductions, ete.  Every  person  loves 
are  many  who  do  noi 
t  hem  sue  cess  1  n  1  ly . 

Flowers  is  a  hand- 
magazine^,  d  e  v  o  t  e  d 

FLORICULTURE, 

in  concise  and  practi- 
formation  amateurs 
grow  flowers 
and  bloom. 


flowers,  hut  t  here 
Know  how  to  grow 
I  low  TO  GRO  W 
some  monthly 
wholly  t  o  h  o  m  e 
w  hicb  furnishes 
ca]  form  The  in- 
need  in  order  to 
which  will  thrivt 
Thirty-six  large  pages,  printed 
on  tine  paper,  beautifully  illus- 
trated with   engravings  made 
from  photographs. 

The  subscription  price  of  How 
to  Gnow  Klowkhs is  FIFTY  CENTS 


IS. 


A  YEAR 


To  every  subscriber  is  given 
FREE,  a  collection  of  SIX 
of  the  newest  and  choi- 
cest ROSES  fine  plants, 
usually  rerailed  at  loc.  each 
by  florists.  So  liberal  an  of- 
fer was  never  made  before. 

This  grand  free  premium 
collection  contains  one 
thrifty  plant  of  each  of  these 
Roses, all  new  varieties: 
Crimson  Rambler:  President 
Carnot,  fawn  color:  En- 
chantress, white;  Star  of 
Cold,  deep  yellow:  Maman 
Cochet,  rosy  pink;  Dr.  Rey- 
mont,  bright  red.  Postage 
prepaid. 

Special. 


'I'o  each  of  the  tlrst  one  thousand  persons  who 
send  us  50  cents  in  answerto  this  advertisement 

fur  our  magazine  a  year  and  (be  six  premium  Hoses, 
we  will  also  send  a  copy  of  a  valuable  little  booklet 
I  he  A  I!  C  of  Sutfssssful  Floriculture  ciunl: 
tlrst  principles— by  Bben  K.  Rexford,  floral  editor 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.    Older  today  and  Bet  the 

booklet,  magazine  one  year  and  six  Roses,  all  tor 
."itt  cents. 

Address:    THE  FLORAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
66  Cotwald  Building,  Springfield,  O. 
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TO  START  A  POULTRY  FARM, 

Australian  Mean  That  Are  Practical  In  Any 
Section — Amount  of  Land  Seeded. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
starting-  a  poultry  farm  is  the  site.  This 
should  be,  if  possible,  on  a  nice  slope; 
if  the  ground  is  level  it  should  be 
drained. 

The  question  of  soil  is  an  important 
one,  and  should  be  considered.  Some 
people  think  '"any  kind  of  land  will  do;" 
there  is  a  little  truth  in  this,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  Grass  land  is  the  best, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  drainage,  so 
that  it  will  not  remain  damp  after  rain. 
The  best  soils  are  gravel  or  sand;  sand 
is  the  best,  as  it  keeps  longer.  Sandy 
soil  after  every  shower  looks  clean, 
Through  the  rain  washing  the  drop- 
pings into  the  sand.  On  clayey  or 
sticky  soils  the  dropping  remain  on  the 
top  and  are  damp  for  several  days  after 
rain.  With  stiff  clayey  soil  .poultry  cul- 
ture is  a  difficult  task:  with  sandy  soil 
we  are  more  likely  to  be  successful,  for 
after  a  fall  of  rain  all  impurities  are 
carried  off  and  the  yard  seldom  be- 
comes foul. 

If  the  poultry  breeder  raises  his  stock 
on  stiff  or  clayey  soils  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  dig  and  turn  over  his  yards 
every  season;  on  the  other  hand,  sandy 
soils  will  not  require  to  be  turned  over 
so  often,  If  the  yards  or  pens  have  a 
good  coating  of  grass  and  the  rainfall 
be  fair  most  of  the  droppings  will  be 
used  up  by  the  grass  after  rain  has  dis- 
solved it  and  washed  it  down  to  the 
l  oots  of  the  grass. 

As  to  the  amount  of  land  needed,  it  is 
just  that  area  that  can  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and  no  more.  In  beginning  a 
poultry  fai-m  it  is  always  best  to  own 
the  land  or  make  arrangements  for  a 
long  lease.  It  is  a  mistake  to  rent  a 
farm  from  month  to  month  or  quarter 
to  quarter,  for  no  person  cares  to  erect 
buildings,  pens,  yards,  etc.,  on  the  land 
That  he  might  be  asked  to  leave  just 
when  he  had  got  everything  into  work- 
ing order. 

After  securing  the  land  the  first  item 
is  houses.  These  can  be  built  neat  with- 
out being  costly,  and  -hould  be  erected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  comfortable 
and  warm  during  the  winter  months. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  poultry 
hcuse  is  the  floor;  if  this  be  not  prop- 
erly made,  no  matter  hiw  well  the  rest 
of  the  house  is  constructed,  it  cannot 
be  suitable.  A  damp  floor  means  a 
•damp  house.  The  floor  should  be  raised 
fully  ten  inches  above  the  yard  or  out- 
side ground.  A  good  plan,  when  the 
house  is  erected,  is  to  fill  the  house  in- 
side with  broken  stones,  gravel  or  cin- 
ders to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches, 
then  three  or  four  inches  of  good 
-stiff  clay  on  top,  well  rammed  down 
and  sanded  on  top.  Cement  or  as- 
phalt makes  a  better  and  neater 
floor  still,  the  earth  floor,  made 
as  I  have  said,  of  broken  stones, 
■etc..  will  suit  just  as  well,  be- 
sides being  cheaper.  All  poultry  houses 
should  be  perfectly  ram  proof,  so  that 
the  floor  will  always  be  dry;  if  not,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  can  never  be 
pure  and  healthy. 

The  size  of  the  houses  will  depend  on  | 
the  number  of  fowls  that  the  owner  in- 
tends to  keep.  As  a  general  rule,  for  a 
rooster  and  six  hens  of  the  larger 
breeds  six  or  seven  feet  square  is 
ample;  for  the  smaller  breeds  less  will 
do.  As  to  the  aspect  of  the  house,  it 
is  best  to  have  it  facing  so  as  the  sun 
•can  shine  most  of  the  day  on  the  floor. 
It  is  easy  to  hang  a  screen  or  bagging 
if  it  requires  shade  at  any  time. 

Nest  boxes  can  be  placed  in  one  end 
of  the  house — not  under  the  perches — 
and  should  be  made  a  little  secluded, 
as  the  hens  like  a  quiet  place  to  lay  in. 
The  boxes  can  be  made  out  of  any  old 
soft  wood  cases.  A  kerosene  case  cut 
in  halves  will  make  two  good  nest 
boxes. 

Cleanliness  in  the  house  means  every- 
thing. The  houses  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  week;  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  of  course,  would 
be  better.  Always  remember  that  keep- 
ing your  poultry  house  clean  means 
perfect  health  for  your  fowls  and  a  big- 
ger profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
houses  should  be  limewashed  every 
spring;  a  little  carbolic  acid  mixed  in 


the  wash  is  death  to  all  lice  and  acts 
as  a  disinfectant. 

In  all  poultry  houses  it  is  necessary 
to  have  one  large  door  for  the  exit  of 
the  fowls.  The  positions  of  both  these 
will  depend  greatly  on  how  the  house 
is  situated.  It  is  best  to  have  the  door 
where  the  inmates  will  not  be  unduly 
exposed  to  cold  or  draft,  for  if  put  on 
the  windy  or  cold  side  of  the  building 
it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  keep  the 
fowls  comfortable.  For  example,  in 
some  districts  the  west  or  northeast 
winds  are  most  troublesome,  and  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  maintain  the  com- 
fort of  the  fowls  if  the  doorway  faces 
these  troublesome  winds.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  an  open  weather  or 
scratching  shed  built  adjoining  the  cov- 
ering or  protecting  the  doorway. 

The  yards  or  runs,  if  possible,  should 
be  grass  plots,  but,  of  course,  many 
may  not  be  able  to  provide  such;  in 
that  case  they  will  have  to  supply  the 
grass  in  the  shape  of  green  food  by 
feeding  their  fowls  with  lettuce,  cab- 
bage leaves,  turnip  tops,  etc.  For  real 
comfort  and  less  care  nothing  can  beat 
a  good  clean  grass  run.  As  to  space 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  fowls  in 
good  health,  nearly  all  poultrymen 
agree  that  it  requires  ten  square  feet 
of  run  for  each  bird  of  moderate  size, 
and  about  half  as  much  again  for  the 
larger  breeds. 

The  best  material  for  inclosing  a  run 
or  yard  is  wire  netting,  two-inch  mesh", 
three  feet  wide,  with  three-foot  palings 
at  bottom,  or  boards  laid  longitudinally 
from  post  to  post  to  the  height  of  three 
feet;  the  post  for  the  fence  to  be  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  not  less  than  four 
inches  in  diameter  if  square  and  six 
or  eight  inches  if  in  the  round.  If  the 
posts  are  not  placed  more  than  nine 
or  ten  feet  apart  the  netting  will  keep 
in  better  order  and  look  neater,  besides 
lasting  longer. 

A  good  plan,  where  the  owner  has  the 
room,  is  to  make  two  medium-sized 
yards  out  of  one  fairly  large  yard,  and 
run  the  fowls  in  one  while  the  other  has 
a  rest;  in  this  way  you  get  more  out  of 
the  space  than  if  you  allowed  the  fowls 
to  run  all  over  it.  It  is  wonderful  how 
quick  a  run  that  has  been  eaten  down 
short  will  recover  and  produce  nice 
green  grass  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
favorable.  Of  course,  the  droppings 
soon  disappear  and  become  used  up  by 
the  grass  and  weather,  which  leaves 
the  run  in  perfect  order  for  use  again. 
— Bantam,    in   The    Farm   and  Dairy, 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

C  D  CC  7  lt'sabeacty ;  orer  50  colored  plates.  Illus. 
*  S  '  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens  ;  trives  prices  of  fowls  &  e^trs  Finest 
Buyer's  Gnide  puMished.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

^MS^  J«  R-  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  37,  Delavan,  Wis 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

lof  prize  winDing  poultry  lor  1899.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
f  perfect  guide  to  poultrv  raisers.  Calendar  for  *!*9  on  cover.  Gives 
.price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  showg  the 
f-finest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Fifty  different  varieties. 
Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.    Send  Six  cents  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GKEIDEK,  JbLOKIN.  PA. 


DON'T  SET  HENS  Theo?r^a„ 

TheNat'lHenIscubatok  boats  the  old 
plan    to  1.  100-Egg  Hatcher  $2.  Cheap  in 
price  hut  a  mighty  money  maker.  Send  forcat'g 
telling  how  to  "get  one  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.  B»j,  Columbus  Xcb 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

FRFF'  It's  a  beauty;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
■  **  ^  *-  ■  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens  ;  ^ives  prices  of  fowls  &  e;rps.  Finest 
Buyer*s  finide  published.  Inclose  Xtie.  for  postage,  etc. 

&  J.  R.  Braba7on,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Bo*  37.  Delavan;  Wis 


EASY  TO  OPERATE. 

Any  bov  or  girl  can  be  successful  with 

THE  MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Automatic-  regulator.  It  makes  strong  and 
healthy  chicks.  We  par  freight.  loo-eggOld 
Hen  Incb.  and  Broodei  $1  (■."  Catalogue  Free. 

Th»  Monitor  Co.  Box  iSMoodus,  Conn. 

THE  NEW  LA  CROSSE  INCU- 
BATOR. A  Perfect  Hatcher. 
Every  machine  guaranteed. 
Hundreds  in  successful  op- 
eration. Large  1899  cata- 
logue sent  free. 
LA  CROSS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Dept.  9,  La  Cross,  Wis. 


^  Automatic  Feeder  and  Exerciser 

Keeps  fovcls  busily    at  work  during  the 
JJ    whole   clay.    Permits   double  the  number 
•gift    n  a  given  floor  space  and  saves  time  and 
ahor.   Send  for  circular. 
J.  C.  Whitten,  Cenoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


B 


*T0V 


.  Brabason's  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog 

It's  a  beauty.    Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.    Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.    Also  ^4 
years  in  the  poultry  vard.    Catalog  and 
Buyers  Guide  all  for  10c    J.  R;  BRABAZON, Sr. 
Finest  on  earth.       Glenview  Farm.  Delavan,  Wis. 

IB  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

OUR  LARGE  '99  POULTRY  GUIDE  FREE. 

  Explain!,  all.    Worth  $35.  to  anyone 

The  latest  and  most  valuable  book  ever  published. 
Contains  over  1>U  new  illustrations,  hundreds  of 

^5a»,lrec,cpesJ^"1  P*  T0  MAKE  POULTRY 

PAY  BIG.    Mod  15c.  for  mailine  and  postage. 

JOHN  BAUSCHBR.  Jr. 

Box  145  Freeport,  Illinois, 

INCUBATORS  FROM 
$5.70  UP. 

Brooders  from  S3. 80  up. 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 
L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonier,  Indiana. 


Bl'k.  Minorcas  (see  cut)  B.  and 
W.  Ply. Kocks.  L.  Bramnas.  Bf,  W. 
and  Br.  Leghorns.  Bf.  Cochins.  B. 
Langsbans.  W.  Wyandottes.  Hou- 
dans.  W.  Polish.  Pekin  Ducks,  at  si 
per  set.  All  our  fowls  are  bred  for 
egg  laying  as  well  as  fancy  points. 
Good  hatch  guaranteed.  Send  for 
new  illus.  1  W.W.  Shampanore, 
catalogue  \  Box  D.  Little  Silver. X.J 


Your  Sitters 

will  set.  eggs  will  hatch,  chicks 
will  grow  better  when  dusted  with 

Lambert's 

DEATH 
TO 

3JICE.' 

Trial  size.  lftc.  postpaid.  64-page 
book  mailed  free. 

D.  J.  Lambert,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


THbL'AISY  and  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

BEST   in  the   WORLD.    At  the 

Waverly.N.J  State  Fair  held  Sepjember, 
1898.  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone 
Cutters  took  first  premium.  The  S5 
Hand  Bone,  Corn  and  Shell 
Mill.  The  Cem  Clover  Cutter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON   BROS..    Easton,  Pa. 


Poultry  Do  Have 

These  diseases.  The  first  is  what  diphtheria  is  to 
k  *  human  beingrs,  and  closely  allied  to  tbat 

KUU  r  ■  disease.   Si/»tj>toms  are,  sneezing1  like  a 
rAvrTTT?      cold;  slight  watering:  of  the  eyes;  nm- 
LrAUaJii,     nintr  at  the  nostrils,  severe  inflammation 
EheumatiSffl    in  *ne  throat,  canker,  swollen  head  and. 

'  eruptions  on  head  and  face.    A  breeder 
LEG        of  fighting  game  fowl  which  from 
tTTT  a  ttvtt<«(?    their  habits,  are  more  liable  to  roup  than 
WiiASafcaS.  others,   gives  us  a  TREATMEM', 
■which  he  says  is  a  Positively  ;*ure  Cure  for  the 

ROTJJP 

By  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Spare  here  will  not  permit  giving-  his  full  directions  for 
tiso.  Cend  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  niail,/ree.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg-  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  like  magic.  Sold  everywhere. 
Trice.  35c.  &  bottles.  32.00.  Express  paid  Pamphlet  free. 
I  S.  JOHNSON"  &  CO..  22  Custom  House  St..  Boston,  Mass, 

MANNA 

Makes  a  certainty 
of  growing  chicks. 
If  you  feed  it  ac- 
cording to  direc- 
tions you  can 

RAISE 
EVERY 
CHICK 
YOU 
HATCH. 

it  Makes  'em  Grow 

because  it  regulates  the  bowels,  promotes 
good  health,  begets  strong  constitution  and 
produces  rapid  development.  Fully  en- 
dorsed by  the  thousands  who  use  it.  You 
will  be  its  friend  after  one  brief  trial. 

PriCe  Of      /  lu>-  Package  10c;  by  mail 
Chick  Manna  f  fiO  lb.  case,  bulk,  $4.20. 

TJhernl  discount  to  dealers  on  ense  lot*. 

POUL  77?  Y  SUPPLIES 


of  every  kind  and  for  all  conditions  and- 
requirements  in  our  illustrated  special  cat- 
alogue.  Jflailett  free  to  am/  arirlrpx*. 

lohnsnn  &  Stnkes  2,7  and  219  Market  St- 

JUIII1>UI1  V\  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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DR.  COOPER'S  LICE  EXTERMINATOR. 

I*  D.  Gwinn,  Montpelier,  Indiana, 

I  noticed  Professor  Mapes'  advice,  as 
given  in  your  January  issue,  and  find 
it  such  a  complete  anomaly  to  that 
offered  by  Dr.  Cooper  that  I  have  given 
you  the  Doctor's  idea  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers.  In  every  house  or  apart- 
ment where  chickens  are  kept  have  a 
square  box  of  inch  boards,  large  enough 
to  hold  three  bushels;  fasten  it  on  the 
ground  or  floor  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  In  this  box  place  three  bushels 
of  pure  guano.  Leave  the  box  uncov- 
ered, and  when  the  guano  becomes 
heated,  as  it  will  by  its  own  properties 
and  weight,  there  will  be  a  chemical 
action  constantly  going  on  which  will 
throw  off  fumes  of  amoniacal  gas. 
This  will  constantly  issue  forth  day 
and  night.  This  gas  destroys  all  the 
lice  in  the  building,  and,  in  fact,  all  on 
the  fowls  that  roost  within  the  build- 
ing. We  have  tested  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years  and  never  knew  it  to  fail. 
The  Sea  Island  birds  roosting  in  our 
locality,  their  deposits  like  chemical 
action  becomes  guano,  and  the  amoina- 
<  al  gas  arising  from  the  guano  destroys 
the  lice  of  all  those  roosting  above  it. 
We  first  discovered  the  fact  in  this 
way:  We  had  a  trough  beneath  our  hen 
roost  to  hold  the  droppings  for  our 
neighbors,  who  use  it  for  garden  fer- 
tilizing. When  the  trough  was  full  no 
lice  annoyed  our  fowls;  when  the 
trough  was  empty  the  lice  returned 
and  remained  until  there  was  another 
large  and  solid  deposit,  sufficient  to 
eject  the  chemical  gas.  We  now  roost 
our  fowls  so  that  the  droppings  will  be 
deposited  together,  and  we  can  defy 
any  man  to  find  a  louse  about  our 
premises.  The  above  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Cooper's  work  on  "Game  Fowls,"  he 
being  the  best  authority  this  country 
has  yet  produced  on  Games.  I  will 
be  pleased  if  some  of  your  readers 
will  give  this  a  trial  and  report  the  re- 
sults. The  Doctor  further  mentions 
that  wild  pigeons  returned  year  after 
year  to  the  same  roosting-  place  (if  un- 
disturbed), thus  adding  to  the  deposit 
of  droppings  and  being  benefitted 
thereby. 


I    egg-producing    foud    and    then  stninl 
around    (not    lay    around)    with  full 

'  craws  and  no  desire  for  more,  which 
means  no  exercise,  no  energy,  too  fat. 
and  lastly,  no  eggs.  "I  do  noti  see  why 
my  hens  don't  lay!"  Whereupon  you 
ask  what  their  rations  are.  "Oh,  corn 
is  all  I  give  them;  that  is  plenty;  I 
fatten  my  hogs  and  cattle,  and  feed  it 
to  my  horses  and  cows,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  is  good  enough  for  the  hens  " 
No,  it  is  not.  Corn  is  fattening,  and 
should  be  fed  to  hens  in  small  quanti- 
ties if  eggs  are  to  be  expected,  the 
shortage  to  be  made  up  of  some  other 
food  less  fattening.  They  should  be 
given  wheat,  thrown  in  some  litter,  and 
well  kicked  under,  for  their  morning 
meal.  At  noon  a  feed  of  cooked  meat, 
which  Biddy  relishes  very  much.  In 
the  evening  their  supper  should  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  oats  and  corn.  I  find 
this  mode  of  feeding,  mixed  with  a  little 
care  and  kind  attention  bestowed  upon 
them  is  not  lost,  but  is  returned  to  you 
in  the  form  of  eggs  and  nice  healthy 
chickens.  I  am  speaking  from  my  own 
experience,  which  is  not  much,  but 
which  I  intend  to  enlarge  through  the 
aid  of  our  good  instructor,  the  "Poultry 
Keeper."  I  delight  in.  reading  of  some 
one's  experience  in  poultry  through  the 
medium  of  this  paper,  as  I  think  I  am 
"never  too  old  to  learn." 


CORN  NOT  SUITABLE. 

Chas.    T.    Koensel,    Saltillo,  Nebraska. 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  your  valu- 
able paper,  the  "Poultry  Keeper,"  and 
am  sorry  not  to  have  been  one  of  its 
readers  before  this,  as  I  think  I  ha.ve 
lost  a  lot  of  good  information  on  the 
subject  of  "poultry." 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  little  of  my 
experience  with  chickens  as  I  find  in 
everyday  life.  I  have  always  had  the 
chicken  fever,  but  could  never  devour 
enough  poultry  literature  to  cure  it, 
but  will  have  to  give  up  as  a  chronic 
case.  I  have  always  had  a  love  for  the 
leathered  tribe,  and  could  devote  my 
untiring  care  to  them  and  think  it 
pleasure.  This  spring  I  intend  to  raise 
broilers  for  early  market  on  a  small 
scale,  althciug'n  I  am  going  to  keep  my 
eyes  open  for  pointers  and  will  also 
adopt  systematic  plans.  I  shall  use 
hens  to  incubate  instead  of  an  incuba- 
tor, as  I  am  not  fixed  for  one. 

I  have  a  house  purposely  for  sitting- 
hens.  The  nests  are  all  numbered,  and 
as  each  hen  is  set  her  nest,  number, 
number  of  eggs,  and  when  she  shall 
bring  forth  her  brood,  is  all  jotted 
down  in  a  book,  so  Biddy  can  in  nr. 
wise  cheat.  The  number  of  the  coop  in 
which  they  are  placed  is  also  to  be 
taken,  so  when  I  set  them  I  know  how 
long  I  have  been  feeding  them,  and 
also  how  manv  have  been  lost  in  the 
time  beinsr. 

The  first  thing  in  order  to  get  good, 
healthy  chicks,  we  must  take  good 
care  of  the  hen?  and  have  them  lay 
well  in  winter,  so  that  they  are  in  a 
healthy  condition  for  spring,  and  not 
too  fat,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  must 
feed  something  else  besides  ''orn.  A 
great  many  people  dwell  upon  the  the- 
ory that  hns  cannot  he  made  to  lay  in 
winter  and  derive  a  profit  from  them. 
Why''  Simply  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  system  of  feeding.  They 
take  a  measure  full  of  torn  dnd  pro- 
ceed with  thf-  fei-dmf:  by  (lumping  a 
pile  here  and  a  pile  there,  whereupon 
the  hens  speedily  devour  the  supposed 


Bees 


160-page  Bee-Book  FREE 

with  the  American  Bee  Journal  a 
year.  Send  for  free  sample  copy. 
GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III 

POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the    POULTRY  LINE. 

Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  hive  Stock.  Brooders— 
anything— it's  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
our  illustrated  catalogue— it's  free  lor  the  asking- 
it's  worth  having.   Mention   Poultry  Keeper. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street.  New'York  City. 

2000fJRRsPJi 

of  50  leading  variet  ies  ol  Standard 
Bred  Poultry.  I>argt-st  breeder  of  ex 
hihition  stock  in  the  West.  Write 
for  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  before 
lniying.  My  Poultry  Annual  and 
Ifeeeipt  Book  for  10  cents  in  stamps 

C.  N.  BOWERS. 

5  Box  62,  Dakota,  III. 


POULTRYHJS 


at  CUT  PRICES. 

_  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Harper  Eng.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


A  Million  Testimonials 

are  not  bo  convincing  as  the 

30  DAYS  THIAL  FREE 

weoffer  on  every Incubatorwemake. 
Mrs-  M   T    Duval,  Old  Church,  Va.( 
*  %0 -O  neV(ir  before  saw  an^a^si^ 
wtJr^^f  incubator,    yet  with? 
^^_*X    tne  Bantam  hatched  j 
QpC    50  chicks  from  50  rgysl 
You  can  do  as  well.  Send? 
4c.  for  No.  55  Catalogue. 
SUCRE V E  INCUBATOR  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  CHICKS 


.lust  hatched  from 
Barred 
PLYM'TH.  ROCKS 

and  S.  C.  White 
LECHORNS 

at  Sc.  apiece.  Distance 
no  objection.  Send  for 
circular. 

JOS    D  WILSON, 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


15  Eggs,  si;  100  assort- 
ed Eggs,  $5  ;  from  White 
Plymouth  Hocks.  White  Wv- 
andottes,  !S.  ('.  and  K.  C.  While 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  \s . 
Cochins  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Barred  P.  Rock  Eggs, 
2(> for  M,  or f 4  per  i(ju;  also  w. 
H.  Turkey  and  Embden  Geese 
Kkhs  cheap  ;  also  choice  cock- 
erels and  1*.  Ducks.  $1  to  fi 
each.  Catalogue  tree. 
EMANUEL  SCHIEBER, 
Brandywine,  Ohio 

INCUBATORS  ON  30  DAYS'*  TRIAL. 

Thousands  of  these  in 
successful  upcral  ion. 
Most  profitable  money 
makers  in  existence.  All 
machines  are  equipped 
with  the  best  Latest  Im- 
provements. Large  Illus- 
trated circular,  5c.  Valu- 
able catalogue  L»c.  Ad- 
dress. FLOWER  CITY 
ncubator  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y., 


PATENTS 


Quickly  Becnred.  0TO  TEE  DUE  WHEN  PATENT 
OBTAINED.  Send  model.  Bketch  or  photo,  with 
description  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  48-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK  FREE.  Contains  references  and  full 
information.  WRITE  TOR  COPT  OF  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER.  Itis  the  most  liberal  proposition  ever  made  by 
a  patent  attorney,  and  EVERY  INVENTOR  SHOULD 
READ  IT  before   applying    for  patent.  Address: 

H.B.WILLSOIUCO. 

PATENT  LAWYERS. 

Le Droit BIdg..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


^    V)SE0.  - 


VE  NTWATION 
REGARDLEsW  LOCATION. 


There  are  Brooders  \ 

an tlm  mm 

Brooders 

>cl.  had  and  i 
indifferent, 
but  the 

Champion  Brooder 

is  known  by  its  work. 

It  is  made  to  meet  the  demands  for  :m  outdoor  brooder  :it  a 
(  reasonable  price  which  will  not  be  subject  t"  all  those  trouble- 
iome  changes  in  temperature.  It  fits  the  case  exactly.  Excels 
n  control  and  distribution  of  heat.  Perfect  in  ventilation, 
llways  supplying  sufficient  pure  air  perfectly  warmed.  Double 

1  floored — no  dampness,  no  cold  feet.   Will  preserve  lta  brood  in 
er.    So  constructed  as  t<»  require  tin-  minimum  of 
i  fuel.     Don't  buy  a  brooder  until  you  get  our  Free  catalogue. 
J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SONS,  Box  K,  Gouverneur,  N.  /.  * 


A  self  regulating  and  frilly 

guaranteed  Incubator  for 
only  $10.  Equal  to  any  nigh-priced  machine  on 
the  market.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  egg  that 
is  hatchableby  t  he  parent  fowl,  A  business  bring- 
ing offer  to  make  everybody  acquainted  with 

NONE-SUCH 

Incubators  &  Brooders 

Have  improvements  found  in  no  others,  and  made 
by  a  reliable  concern.    Send  for  catalogue  with 
poultry  facts  and  figures— free. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


OMeit  E-tablMied 
Poultry  Farm  and 
Supplj  Hou<ic  Id 

the  West. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

"Everything  fok  thf  Poultry  Yard." 

The  New  American  Incubators  a  Brooders 

are  not  toys,  but  successful  business  mad  tines,  built  upon 
honor  and  Mid  under  a  positive  guarantee,  l'ure  Bred 
Poultry  und  egg«  tor  hutching.  Send  4  cents  in 
stamps  lor  Nisfdy'n  1899  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalogue  of 
"Kvervthing  fir  the  Poultry  Yard."  Nearly  pupe*.  tinelj 
Illustrated:  full  <*f  Information;  you  need  iu  Address. 
GhO.  J.  N1SSLY    16  Adrian  St.,  Saline,  Michigan. 

^1 
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QUESTIONS  OFTEN  ASKED. 

The  following-  questions  are  often 
asked  the  writer,  both  by  beginners  and 
those  having  more  or  less  experience. 

Question. — "Which  is  the  best  breed 
of  poultry?" 

Answer. — "There  is  no  best  breed. 
Circumstances  should  decide  which  is 
best  for  you.  The  breed  you  like  best 
you  will  take  the  most  interest  in,  give 
the  best  care,  and  consequently  they 
are  quite  apt  to  pay  you  the  best.  Some 
breeds  will  not  bear  confinement  as 
well  as  others,  some  are  a  little  better 
layers,  but  not  so  hardy,  some  are  high 
fliers,  while  others  can  be  confined  with 
a.  three-foot  fence.  Some  are  better  for 
market  than  others,  but  might  lack  in 
some  other  point.  To  say  that  any  one 
breed  is  best  for  all  purposes  would  be 
exaggeration,  to  say  the  least." 

Q. — "How  high  should  my  fence  be 
to  confine  Leghorns.  Brahmas  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks?" 

A. — "Fifty  feet  for  the  first,  and  then 
tome  of  them  will  get  out,  but  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  pull,  not  cut,  the 
Might  feathers  of  one  wing  of  the  Leg- 
horns and  then  an  ordinary  four-fcot 
wire  with  a  footboard  at  bottom  would 
be  ample.  Four  feet  for  Brahmas  and 
Plymouth  Rocks." 

Q. — "I  shall  have  to  confine  my  fowls 
to  house  and  yard  the  year  round.  How 
much  floor  and  yard  space  do  I  need?" 

A.— "The  rule  is  10  square  feet  per 
head  for  coops  and  100  square  feet  per 
head  for  yards.  Less  than  this  is  more 
often  given,  but  it  necessitates  more 
work  and  care  to  get  best  results.  The 
more  room  in  reason  the  better,  though 
some  claim  differently." 

Q.— "When  is  the  best  time  to  market 
young  ducks  and  chickens?" 

A. — "From  February  to  July.  After 
the  latter  month  there  is  too  much 
'-ompetition  from  cheaply  raised  farm 
stock  to  make  it  profitable  for  the 
specialty  breeders." 

Q. — "My  half-grown  chicks  are  dying'. 
They  eat  all  right,  but  dump  around 
and  appear  weak.  They  are  roosting 
in  the  hen  house  with  the  other  fowls. 
What  can  I  do?" 

A. — "Spray  the  inside  of  the  hen 
house  with  kerosene,  burn  up  all  litter 
and  have  a  general  cleaning-up.  The 
mites  are  killing  your  chicks.  The 
above  is  from  one  of  our  neighbors." 

Q.— "How  does  the  raising  of  young 
ducks  compare  for  profit  with  chick- 
ens?" 

A. — "It  would  depend  something  on 
your  market.  If  you  have  a  local 
market  that  will  take  young  ducklings, 
or  a  not  too  distant  shipping  market, 
then  the  ducklings  would  pay  much  the 
best.  They  will  make  about  double  the 
weight  of  chicks  at  the  same  age,  and 
the  loss  is  very  small." 

Q. — "What  breed  of  ducks  do  you 
consider  the  best  for  market?" 

A. — "The  Pekin  is  given  the  prefer- 
ence by  nearly  all  large  breeders." 

Q. — "What  is  th  best  feed  for  young 
ducks,  and  at  what  age  should  they  be 
marketed  to  bring  best  prices?  How 
much  should  they  weigh  when  ready 
for  market?" 

A. — "The  following  is  the  method  and 
kind  of  feed  used  by  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  ducklings  for  market  in  the 
United  States:  The  first  week  equal 
parts  by  measure  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran  and  No.  2  grade  of  flour,  with  10 
per  cent,  of  this  bulk  course  sand.  Mix 
with  water  to  a  dry,  crumbly  state  and 
feed  four  times  a  day.  For  the  next 
seven  weeks  the  same  as  above,  adding 
10  per  cent,  beef  scraps,  and  10  per  cent, 
of  some  green  stuff,  like  cut  clover,  rye, 
oats,  and  feeding  four  times  a  day.  The 
next  two  weeks  feed  two  parts  of  corn- 
meal  to  one  each  of  bran  and  flour,  in- 
creasing slightly  the  beef  scraps  and 
green  food.  Feed  three  times  a  day. 
Continue  the  sand  throughout.  They 
are  now  ten  weeks  old  and  should  weigh 
from  four  to  six  pounds,  and  are  in  the 
best  possible  shape  for  bringing  the 
best  prices." 

Q.— "How  do  the  Brahmas  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  compare  in  egg  produc- 
tion?" 

A. — "We  believe  egg  production  de- 
pends more  on  the  breeder  than  on  the 
breed.  Some  breeders  will  get  more 
eggs  from  the  Brahmas  than  others  will 
from  the  Plymouth  Rocks.    As  usually 


handled  the  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the 
better  layers." 

Q. — "What  is  meant  by  the  American 
class,  and  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween breed  and  variety?" 

A. — "For  exhibition  and  breeding  pur- 
poses fowls  are  divided  into  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  origin,  characteristics, 
etc.  The  American  class  comprises 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Javas, 
Dominiques  and  Jersey  Blues.  A  race 
of  owls  having  distinct  characteristics 
in  common  is  a  breed.  A  variety  is  a 
subdivision  of  a  breed.  For  example, 
the  Wyandotte  breed  is  divided  into 
several  varieties,  as  Golden,  Silver, 
White  or  Black  Wyandottes,  etc.,  all 
having  the  same  standard  for  form  and 
similar  in  habit,  etc.,  but  differing  in 
color.  Breed  is  a  broader  term  than 
variety." — Farm.  Stock  and  Home. 


PHI  BILI  FREE 


*r  ll  mW    ToSet  new  customers  to  test  my  seeu. 

n ^mm Iwill  mail  my  handsome  catalogue 
for  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c. 
Due  Bill,  good  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Best  Seeds,  Bulbs. 
Plants,  Roses*  new  B  rults,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
ete..  at  lowest  orices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  withoui 
names.  I  wil'  pay  $50  .  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  buy 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  showr 
m  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  bt 
surprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  yonr  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
fell  vour  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  acopv. 
F.  B.  HILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  45.  Rose  Hill,  >.Y 


Lee's  Lice  Killer 

doB't  have  to  be  taken  on; 
faith  as  to  results.  A  liquid,— " 
you  simply  paint  it  where  the  ^5 
fowls  fctost  at  night  and  nest . 
day  you  can  see  the  dead  lice  ly-  = 
iner  on1  the  painteti  boards,  it  gets  Tj 
them  all,  body  lice,  mites  and.^ 
other  bugs  and  insects,  and; 
shows  you  where  the  profits  go.' 
Seeing  is  believing.  Get  rid  of. 
mites  and  lice  on  the  old  fowls  and 
about  the  poultry  house  now  and 
you  wfll  have  no  trouble  raising 
chicks  in  spring  and  summer. ' 
Cheaper  than  any  other  method,  ( 
(only  ?5c  fof  a  gallon  can ) ,  no  hand- 
ling  of  fowls,  no'  labor.  Our  68 
page  catalogue  telling  all  about 
"Insects"  and  diseases  of  poultry,  free. 
Special  sample  offer  to  points  where 
we  have  no  agent.  More  agents  wanted. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St.  New  York. 


PLANT 

THE  RIGHT  SEEDS^j 

new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  vari- * 
eries  of  OWTIOWS  and  everything 
of  interest  in  Seeds:  how  to  (rrow  them 
FOR  PROFIT,  ETC. 
Write    t~p  p' g"j"t  Mention 


this  paper 

package  of  mj 


OUR  EGGS  ARE  NOT  THE  DOLLAR  KIND 

Indian  Garnet*,  persett'£.$8.O0 
Buff  I'l  v.Rock"  perselV.*a.O<> 
Peklll  Duck*,  per  setting. ipl. 5" 
Mica  Crvst.il  Grit.  100  lbs.  |1  ;  ton  $7 
CshdOvifc.rSh'iR.lOO  lbs.  »1  :  ton  $6.50     .  . 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  CO..  Plattsburg,  Y, 


CUT  CLOVER1* 

Pure  Beef  &B.  100  lbs.t».0il 
Crsfker  Crbs  100  lbs.*!. 50 


Incubators, 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
Blue  and  Red  Ribbons, 
Diplomas  and  Sweepstakes. 

Our  1898  CATALOCUE 
tells  you  all  about  tne 
WORLD'S  CREATEST  IN- 
CUBATORS and  BROOD- 
ERS. Send  for  one.  All 
Machines  Warranted. 


Prairie  §l&le 

It)cabaLor  Co., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
^ill  make  young  pullets  lay  early,  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hens,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highlv  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tetith  of  a  cent  a  day.  Jso  otherkind  like  it. 


Make  H*n* 

'niVS*  "condition 


lav 

LIKE  ,ff 


CONDITION  POWDER 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  yon  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  eggs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  epgs.  It 
is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  malL 

If  you  can't  get  it  send  to  lis.  Ask  first 

One  pack.  25  cts.  five  $1-  Large  2-lb.  can  $1.20.  Six  cans 
Exp.  paid.  S-^-  Samr-le  of  Best  PotxTRY  Paper  sent  fiee. 
L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.. 22  Custom  Hou^e  St.,  Boston.  Ma^s. 


THE  WHOLE  STORY 


of  successful  incubatinsracd  brood 
r.s  is  told  in  our new  228-pa^e  cat 


Fall  description  of  the  best  machines  to  use  forthe  purpose.  Cuts  and  instruction- 
for  building  modern,  economical  poultry  houses:  poultry  supplies  and  cuts  and  prices  of 
leading  varieties  of  pedleree  poultry:  prices  on  eggs  for  hatching:,  etc.  Full  of  valuable 
information  to  every  man  or  wrman  who  keeps  hens.    We  spnd  it  toanv  address  on  receipt 

of  to  cents.       RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  Box  a  IS ,  Quincy,  Ills 


gf  YOU  CAN'T  FAIL  j 

^^E,^5i     >jf  complete  and  entire  *u<-ee*sin  the  poultrv  bu^ines*.  it  v  u  only  start  rieht.  * 


of  complete  and  entire  suceessin  the  poultry  business,  if  you  only  start  right.  ^ 
A  right  start  means  the  use  of  the  right  incubators  and  brooders.  • 

THE  NEW  SAUMENIG  HATCHER 


is  the  acme  of  simplicity,  utility  ami  durability.    Made  in  four  sizes,  from  f 


r .„  300  % 

egg  capacity.  Perfectly  automatic  in  every  way.  Tank  and  pipe  brooders  capacity  1 
7b  chicks  upwards.    Don't  buy  until  vou  get  a  copy  of  our  FREE  Cntalogue.  J 
TH  E  SAU ME N I C  H  ATCH E R  CO .  Bo x  34  S pringfield,  Ohio.  $ 


IT  EG&& 


do  you  get?  No  matter,  you  will  get  twice  as  many  if  you  feed  the  hens  Green  Cut  Bone.  It 
doubles  the  t'gir  pi  oduct  in  every  instance.  It  makes  hens  lay  in  cold  weather 

when  eggs  are  worth  the  most  money.    It  makes  early  and  long  layers  of  the  pullets. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

beat  all."  They  mate  the  hen  business  sure  and  profitable.  Mann's  Clover 
Cutter— made  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.    Mann's  Swinging  Feed  Tray 

beats  the  hen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  in  the  Tough— prevents  wa>te.  Mann's 
Granite  Crystal  Crlt  is  all  Crit— no  dirt    Cash  or  installments.  Illustrated 

catalogue  free.      F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  57  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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A  GREEN  FOOD — PRICKLY  COMFREY 

From  Baker  City,  Oregon,  conies  the" 
following-  inquiry  regarding  prickly 
comfrey  as  a  green  food  for  poultry. 
He  says: 

"A  man  in  New  York  speaks  very 
highly  of  prickly  comfrey  as  green 
feed  for  poultry.  He  states  that  it  will 
stow  in  any  climate,  and  neither  heat 
nor  cold  can  kill  it.  Also  that  he  cuts 
it  every  month,  and  that  eighty  tons 
can  be  grown  on  an  acre  in  one  season. 
Will  you  please  tell  us  in  your  next 
number  of  the  'Poultry  Keeper'  some- 
thing about  this  wonderful  plant  and 
its  value  as  a  poultry  food.  The  "Poul- 
try Keeper"  is  my  guide,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  lead  me  to  success." 

Prickly  comfrey  is  not  a  new  plant. 
AVe  have  it  growing-  every  year.  It  is 
easily  secured  by  planting-  a  few  roots, 
and  once  established  it  comes  out  every 
spring.  As  fast  as  it  is  cut  down  it 
grows  again.  Probably  it  would  re- 
quire very  rich  ground  to  bring-  eighty 
tons  of  green  food,  but  it  certainly  pro- 
duces well,  and  will  be  found  useful 
for  poultry.  Some  animals  also  relish 
it  highly.  A  small  plot  of  prickly 
comfrey,  or  even  one  row,  will  be 
found  very  useful.  It  can  be  had  of 
any  of  the  leading  seedsmen  at  a  small 
cost.  Plant  it  early  in  the  spring-  and 
use  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure. 


DISCOURAGING  EXPERIENCE. 

A  reader  at  Orwell,  Ohio,  has  about 
125  fowls  and  gives  his  experience  with 
them:,  which  is  certainly  not  encourag- 
ing. He  gives  his  method  of  feeding, 
and  so  let  us  read  his  letter  and  en- 
deavor to  find  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck 
He  says: 

"I  am  having-  a  discouraging  experi- 
ence with  my  chickens.  I  have  about 
95  pullets  and  25  or  30  hens.  Thirty  of 
the  pullets  I  have  kept  by  themselves 
in  a  small  house  built  for  a  brooder 
house,  9x18  feet.  The  east  half  is  for  a 
scratching  shed,  open  to  the  south  and 
screened  to  confine  them.  The  west 
half  is  well  battened,  with  double 
glazed  windows  on  the  south  for  the 
roost.  We  haive  fed  this  pen  wheat,  all 
scratched  for  mica  crystal  grit,  ground 
bone,  and  lean  meat,  and  have  let  them 
out  on  warm  days  for  grass.  They 
have  caught  cold  every  time  they  were 
let  out;  five  died  with  swelled  haed  or 
rattling  in  the  throat.  They  have  been 
laying-  for  over  two  months  and  have 
averaged  about  three  eg-gs  per  week. 
The  other  90  have  th  run  of  a  large 
barn  and  prmises.  These  have  seemed 
all  winter  to  be  just  about  to  begin  in 
good  faith,  to  pay  for  their  care  and 
keep.  Two  weeks  ago  they  laid  24  eggs 
in  one  day  and  averaged,  for  a  few 
days,  18  eggs.  Then  I  got  my  new  bone 
cutter  at  work  and  began  to  feed  them 
all  the  lean  meat  they  would  eat  greed- 
ily, one  a  day,  and  cut  down  on  their 
wheat  until  now  they  have  nearly  stop- 
ped laying.  Yesterday  I  got  nine  eggs 
and  to-day  I  got  six." 

He  does  not  state  how  much  or  how 
often  he  fed  them,  but  he  provided 
them  with  good  quarters  and  a  variety 
of  food,  one  lot— that  of  the  barn- 
seemed  to  thrive  because  they  had  more 
room  and  more  liberty.  No  doubt  he 
has  overfed  his  fowls  and  rendered 
them  liable  to  disease.  He  does  not 
state  how  he  fed  the  90  birds  at  the 
barn,  but  finds  that  they  ceased  to  lay 
when  wheat  was  withheld.  We  have 
had  some  cold  weather,  which  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  lay- 
ng,  but  if  wheat  made  them  lay  give 
■t  to  them.  Every  man  must  observe 
.ind  use  his  judgment,  as  there  can  be 
no  rule  for  feeding.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  difference  in  the  management 
if  tlie  two  lots  of  fowls,  and  we  regret 
'.hat  our  correspondent  did  not  give 
•"quantities  and  frequency  of  meals. 


MONEY  MAKERS  ARE  FOUND  IN 

r±r\f\r\  INCUBATORS 

UUUU  and  BROODERS 

We  manufacture  a  greater  variety  of  standard  machine*  than  any  other  incubator 
linn.  Capacity.  50  to  800  eggs;  price,  $8.50  to  «08.  ( )ver  l.OOO.ooo  chickens  hatched  by 
our  incubators  last  season.  Send  He.  for  HK-patre  catalog.  Tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
and  contains  designs  for  poultry  houses  and  other  useful  hints  t<>  the  poultry  man. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR,  CO.,  Box  47,  Des  Moines,  la. 

A  PIG  IN  A  POKE. 


DON'T  BIY 


Don't  buy  any  Incubator  and  pay  for  it  until 
you  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial. 
Some-  Incubators  are  made  only  to  sell  and  were  never  intended  to  hatch  chickens. 
WE  SEND  THE 


Yon  GuHn  Incubators 


oiv 


and  you  pay  for  thdm  only  when  fully  satis- 
lied.  They'are  the  easiest  to  handle:  a  child 
can  run  one  successfully.  We  send  the  lai 'gest 
i-atahttfue  and  best  treatise  on  incubation  and 
poultry  culture  published  for  5c.  IMun»  tor 
JJroodern,  Poultry  llounets  etc..  lor 


VON  GULIN INCUBATOR  CO-  37  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 

I  HE  MIDDLEMAN'S  MONEY 

makes  the  feuce  no  better.  Ttien  why  pay  him  a  lot 
of  extra  money?  Why  not  save  that  amount  by  buy- 
ing from  us  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not  impair 
the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap.  In  fact,  we  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  to  hold  your  trade.  We  could 
not  sell  the 

  Advance  Fence 

proflt,  when  you  buy  from  the  dealer  you  pay  two  profits.    Send  postal  c  ard  for  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..  6003  OLD  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


WE  HAVE 
NO  AGENTS, 


but  have  sold  to  the  user 
direct  at  factory  prices  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years. 
We  shipany  where  for  ex- 
amination.    Every  thlntr 
Fully  Warranted.  We 
are  the  largest  inanufac- 
rers  of  vehicles  and  har- 
ness in  the  world  selling 
to  the  consumer  exclusively.   Our  line  consists  of 
Rockaways,  Surreys,  Traps.  Phaetons.  Stanhope^. 
Driving  Wagons,  Top  Buegies,  Open  and  Top  Road 
Wagons,  Spring   Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Milk 
Wagons.  Wagonettes  and  all  sly  les  of  Harness. 
Send. for  Large  Free  Catalogue. 

ELKHART 

Carriage  and  Harness  Ma  life.  Co., 
W.  B.  Pratt,  Secy.  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


IllilillllilJliiliJlllBliilll 

This  Exten*don-Top  Surrey  with 
double  fender*,  complete  with  tdde 
curtain**,  apron*,  lumps,  and  polo  or 
shuf'tH,  for 

Just  as  good  as  retails  for  $110. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  HUNDRED 


with  the  IMPROVED 

VICTOR 
INCUBATOR 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  absolutely  6elf-regnlating, 
needs  no  watching  duriug  day  or  night.  Its  Hatching 
qualities  are  second  to  none.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation ;  the  simplest,  most  durable  and  cheapest 
first-class  Hatcher  in  the  market.  A  written  guaran- 
tee is  sent  witn  each  machine  to  be  as  represented  or 
money  refunded,  (,'irculars  free.  Catalogue  4  cents. 
AddressGEO.  ERTELCO.,  Patentee  «fc  M/r.t  QuiNCY,  ILL.,  U.S.  A.  Established  1S67. 
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Green  Bone  Cutters. 

THE  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  Hone  Cutter,  formerly  made  :it  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  being  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  undersigned.  This 
Bone  Cutter  lias  always  been  a  favorite  with  poultrymen  on  account 
of  its  many  advantages  over  all  other  machines.  With 
our  unsurpassed  facilities  for  manufacturing,  it  will  be- 
better  than  ever. 

The  new  cutter-head  is  practically  indestructible,  ab- 
solutely self-feeding  and  selj'-i  egulaling  as  to  the  suppl  y 
of  bone  fed  to  the  knives.  It  will  cut  meat  and  gristle 
equally  as  well  as  bone.  Made  in  sizes  suitable  for  hand 
Or  power  use.  Read  what  F.  K.  Dawley.  Director,  Bureau 
of  Farmers'  Institutes,  New  York  State,  says  of  it  : 

"  I  would  urge  every  one  who  keeps  fowls  to  feed  screen 
bone  if  they  are  after  profit,  and  from  experience  would  say, 
tret  a  Webster  &  liannum  Cutter  to  do  the  work  with.  I 
am  not  at  all  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  W.  &  H.  Cutter, 
and  have  paid  full  price  for  the  one  I  use,  so  have  no  axe  to 
grind."  F.  E.  DAW  LEV. 

Mr.  Dawley  raise-  poultry  "by  the  acre."  The  only  Bone  Cutter 
receiving  award  ai  World's  Fair.  Chicago  Semi 'Jvr  out \frce  booklet, 
ivht  titer you  krr/>  poultry  lor  pleasitrr  or  profit. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  s  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  GOOD  PLAN  FOR  BUILDING. 

A  Minnesota  reader  ■wishes  to  know 
if  a  building  60  feet  long-,  divided  into 
three  departments,  will  be  suitable.  He 
says : 

"I  would  like  to  ask  if  a  building 
13x60  feet,  with  three  feet  for  passage 
way,  divided  with  poultry  netting  into 
six  pens,  making  the  pens  10x10  feet, 
will  be  large  enough  for  twenty  or 
more  hens,  and  would  the  poultry  net- 
ting be  as  good  as  boards  for  parti- 
tions, or  would  it  be  better  to  build 
small  buildings?" 

The  passage  way  should  be  on  the 
north  side,  the  windows  on  the  south. 
The  building  will  be.  divided  for  60  hens, 
20  hens  in  each  pen  10x10  feet.  The 
number  of  hens  should  not  exceed  20, 
and  the  house  is  large  enough,  as  it  is 
better  not  to  have  too  many  under  one 
roof,  for  fear  of  disease,  hence  if  more 
fowls  are  desired  one  can  build  more 
houses. 

We  do  not  believe  in  using  wire  net- 
ting for  partitions  in  a  large  house, 
preferring  boards,  as  too  much  flow  of 
cold  air  from  one  end  of  the  house,  to 
the  other  results.  Boards  might  be 
used  in  winter  and  netting  in  summer. 


/       /     From  seed  time  to  harvest,  you  will 


WANTS  THE  WHOLE  THING. 

A  reader,  who  says  we  must  sign  his 
name  "John,"  intends  to  make  a  short- 
cut into  the  poultry  business,  for  here 
is  what  he  asks: 

"I  want  to  know  how  to  make  poultry 
pay,  how  to  get  eggs  in  winter,  the 
best  breeds,  and  how  a  man  can  make 
a  sure  living.  Enclosed  find  two-cent 
stamp  for  reply;  or  give  it  in  the 
'Poultry  Keeper.'  I  want  the  whole 
thing." 

We  cannot  do  it,  John,  for  the  follow- 
ing good  reasons: 

First — It  would  require  a  whole  book 
to  tell  you. 

Second — A  two-cent  stamp  only  pays 
the  postage  and  leaves  us  nothing  for 
the  book. 

Third — If  we  gave  "the  whole  thing" 
in  one  issue,  nobody  would  want  the 
paper  any  more,  as  that  issue  would 
settle  our  fate  as  an  editor. 

Fourth — We  have  been  trying  to  give 
those  very  things  in  every  issue. 

Fifth — After  fifty  years'  work  we  find 
that  we  wish  to  ask  some  questions 
and  learn  more  ourselves. 

Sixth — We  do  not  know  how  any  man 
can  make  a  sure  living.  We  are  not 
doing  it  yet,  and  will  send  a  stamp  any- 
where to  know. 


COLD  CLIMATES  AND  CHANGES. 

J.  H.  Little,  Cascade,  Montana. 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  nearly  three  years, 
and  read  with  great  interest  the  vari-. 
ous  articles  in  it.  If  it  is  true  that 
"competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  i- 
think  that  discussion  is  also  a  light  to 
the  intellect.  While  I  do  not  endorse 
everything  I  see  in  the  "Poultry 
Keeper''  (and  for  that  matter,  neither 
in  any  of  the  other  six  poultry  papers 
I  take)  yet  I  find  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions. It  is  bright,  clear  and  "newsy." 
In  raising  poultry  in  this  State  we  have 
many  difficulties  that  are  unknown  in 
the  East.  For  instance,  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  is  one.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  thermometer  to 
fall  from  fifty  degrees,  to  zero  or  be- 
low in  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  less 
time.  This  makes  it  difficulty  to  guard 
against  frozen  combs,  etc.  There  is 
one  thing  that  is  of  great  advantage, 
and  that  is  the  freedom  from  diseases 
among  poultry.  The  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  light,  our  soil  is  also  dry — that  is, 
it  drys  very  quickly  after  the  heaviest 
rain  in  spring.  Taking  it  altogether, 
this  is  a  good  State  for  poultry  rais- 
ing of  all  kinds. 


From  seed  time  to  harvest,  you  will 
And  use  every  day  for  the 
Iron  Age  Implements. 
The  Iron  Age  Dou- 
ble Wheel  Hoe 
weeds,  plows  and 
cultivates.  Sim- 
plest, strongest. 


Iron 

Age 

Crops 
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Everv  ounce  of  "push"on  the  Iron 
•Age  Double  Wheel  Hoe  goes  di-  I 
rect  to  the  work.  >'o  power  is  lost. 
It  wins  the  battle  with  weeds  and 
saves  a  hired  man's  wages.  Like  all 
the  famous  Irco.-  Age  implements 
it  has  been  perfected  by  63  years  of 
conslant  study  and  successful  man- 
ufacture of  farm  and  garden  imple- 
ments. Farmers  without  it  cannot 
compete  with  those  who  use  it.  The 
handsome  Iron  Age  Book  for '99 
describes  them  all.  We  will  send  it  ' 
tree. 

Bateman  Hfg.  Co.  Box  25,  Greoloch.  5.  i. 
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J  Lowest-priced  j 
3.  ■  ■-  first-class  1 


I  Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

with  the  simple,  perfect,  self-regulating  % 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator! 


Thousands  in  successful  operation 
t*- Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at 


hatcher  made.  3-^  Jess  cost,  than  any  other  hatcher.  fggfflQ 

The  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  mcubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a  small  scale  everd 
invented.  A  perfect  hatcher — automatic,  self-regalatiDg,thorough-/= 
ly  constructed,  f  ally  guaranteed,   do  egg  capacity.   Catalogs  free.  /  J^ 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  s„re™ra"dr„  114-122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 


is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  and  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.    Has  cable  selv- 
age and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 
Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 
We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences: 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.    All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables. 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENGE 

parks,  cemeteries,  etc.    Steel  gates,  posts,  etc.  Everything 
the  best  of  its  kiDd. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  K  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 
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Pat.  July  21,  lt>96.   Pat.  July  6,  1897. 


THE  CYPHERS 

REQUIRES  NO  MOISTURE 

AND  GOES 

FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  our  Great  Catalogue  and  g 
Guide  to  Poultry  Culture. 
FINEST  EVER  ISSUED. 


Box  28, 


AYayland,  X.  Y. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best 

Four  Poultry  Papers  and  Two  Books,  for  $1,25, 

FULL  VALUE,  S3.00. 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest  iu  the  end,  even  though  the  cost  be  more.  But 
when  a  poultryman  can  get  four  of  the  best  poultry  papers  for  practical  purposes, 
and  two  such  books  as  offered  below,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  one  of 
the  papers,  it  is  a  chauce  no  one  should  let  go  by. 

On  receipt  of   cash  $1.25,  we  will  send  to  any  single  address,,  as  follows: 


FAKM-1'OCLTKY,  semi-monthly,  one  year.  price, 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  in  colors,  monthly,  one  year,  price, 
INTER-STATE  rOlXIRVH.lX.  monthly,  one  year,  price, 
A    FEW   HEXS,  monthly,  one  year.  pi-ice. 

Hook  BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT.  by  31.  K.  Boyer,  price. 
Hook   A    LIVLVG-   FROM  POULTRY,  by  ML".  Tv.  Boyer,  price. 

Total,      -------     1     -  - 


Sl.Ort. 

-50- 
.50- 

.50. 
.25. 


-    *-'     -      -  S3.00. 

The  four  papers  one  year  and  the  two  books,  all  post-paid,  for  $1.25.  Send  all 
orders  to  us.  The  combination  cannot  be  changed  or  filled  as  above,  unless  all 
ordered  at  one  time.  POULTRY    KEEPER,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 
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SAID  THEY  WERE]NOT  FAT., 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  is  how 
not  to  feed.  I  reader  at  Iola,  III.,  sends 
us  the  following-  letter  showing  how  he 
fed  66  fowls: 

"W.i  have  60  hens  and  pullets  and  six 
•c-ocks  and  cockerels.  1  feed  them 
about  ten  pounds  of  mash  in  the  morn- 
ing, mixed  as  follows:    Five  parts  of 

<  ut  clover,  three  parts  of  wheat  bram, 
two  parts  of  wheat  middlings,  the  ma- 
terials being  always  scalded  the  even- 
jng  before  used,  and  three  mornings  in 
•the  week  we  add  about  two  or  three 
3>ounds  of  potatoes  and  turnip  parings. 
At  night  we  feed  about  five  quarts  of 

<  orn,  scattered  in  litter,  but  get  no 
■eggs.  Can  get  some  green  bone,  also 
•oats.  We  did  think  the  hens  were  too 
fat,  but  an  old  lady,  who  is  a  neighbor, 
said  they  were  not.  The  chickens  have 
limited  range  in  timber.  The  houses  are 
warm  and  dry.  Our  chickens  are  grade 
Barred  Rocks." 

As  we  understand  the  above  our  cor- 
respondent fed  10  pounds  in  the  morn- 
ing and  five  quarts  at  night,  occasion- 
ally two  or  three  pounds  more.  He 
states  that  he  believed  them  too  fat. 
but  a  lady  neighbor  said  they  were  not. 
The  lady  was  wrong.  Six  birds  were 
getting'  about  a  pound  a  day,  which  is 
too  much. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  weigh  two 
•or  three  selected  fowls  every  week, 
and  note  the  gain  or  decrase.  It  seems 
that  a  large  number  of  readers  do  not 
know  when  birds  are  fat,  hence  they 
should  weigh  them.  As  a  rule,  when 
bens  are  well  fed,  have  warm  quarters, 
-and  are  apparently  healthy,  but  lay 
only  a  few  eggs,  they  are  fat.  A  fat 
hen  usually  lays  a  "fat"  egg;  that  is, 
the  egg  is  very  large  in  the  middle, 
roundish,  but  there  a.re  exceptions. 


SPECIAL  ISSUES — ONLY  5  CENTS. 

J'  All  About  Feeding  for  Eggs,"  nearly  the 
whole  paper  devoted  to  it,  with  tables  and 
rules  for  feeding.    September,  1898. 

"  hicubators,  Brooders,  Eules  for  Hatching 
and  Kaising  Chicks."  Don't  miss  it.  Octo- 
ber. 1898. 

"  Ducks"— page  after  page— a  whole  boo^ 
.November,  1898. 

"  Caponiidng''— illustrated-  with  instruc- 
tions; also  breeds  and  other  details  con- 
nected with  it.    December,  1898. 

Any  one  of  the  above  for  only  five  cents. 
Each  is  better  than  any  book  issued  on  the 
•subject. 


FEATHERS  are  sold  by  the  Sprague  Com- 
mission House,  218  South  Water  street,  Chi- 
cago— tail,  wing  and  body. 


Express  Prepaid.  Kges,  $1.5015;  ?1!."0 60.  Kirst- 
class  B.  1'.  Rocks.      Amil  Burkman.  Roscne,  III 


ECCS.-B.'Turkev.  91.90:  B.  Cocb..  S.  C.  B.  Leg's, 
W.V.  Ducks,  $1.      MRS.  II.  H.  ENGLISH,  Speed,  Mo. 

A.  I  Buff  Leghorns.  Kl'l's.  12  per  15.  From  prize 
n  inner*  K I  mini  I'oultrv  Show.  .Inn.. ''.HI.  Shepherds 
strain.  Dr.G.C.  ELolcorub,  (lister,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

CHARLELLE  FARM,  ULSTER,  PA.  Prac- 

cal  White  and  Buff  R'ks  Heavy-weights.  Pro- 
lific layers.  Stock  for  sale.    Fertile  eggs,  15e.  each. 

ROSE  COMB  MINORCflS. 

•  fire.  A.  E  WALTON,  Upper  Sandusky ,  Ohio. 

COMBINATION  POULTRY  YARDS7 

ECCS  Rare  Bargains  Leghorns  and  P 
Rocks.  Hesi  prize-winning  strains  combined,  fir. 
tiee.  CLINTON  A  PAINE  Brandon,  Vt. 


Eggs  for  XZatcIiirig 

ITromchOlce  selected  hints  of  White  Wyandot tes. 
Duston  nnd  Woods  si  ruins.  But!  I.euhorns.  Arnold's 
ind  Sherman's  strains.  Buff  Plym.  Rocks,  prolific 
orown  ew'K  strain.  IVice.  0  per  l.r>;  .*>'»  0gg8*f5.OO. 
JOEL  BRUNNER  litis  Linden  St.,  tVUemown,  Pu 
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...THE  GREAT  ESSENTIALS...  ♦ 


Petaiiittia  Incubators 

are  as  perfect  egg  hatching  machines  as  h  ive  ever  been  invented.  They 
are  automatic  in  their  working  and  require  ho  special  skill  to  operate 
the  fertile  »>k;;s  will  hatch.  We  build  a  first-class  machine,  which  we 
irautee  to  five  pen'ect  satisfaction,  ami  pay  the  freight  anywhere  in  tile 
S..    Send  for  free  catalogue  before  you  buy  an  incubator  or  brooder. 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR 

BOX  686,  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


CO., 


GREEN  BONE 


Formerly  the  Premier 

\Ms  the  only  Green  \ 
Bone  Cutter  in  the 
trorlrt  fitted   with  \ 
hail  hearings. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it 
turns  more  easily  than  any 
other.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  knife  works  on 
the  shoe  plate  principally 
—it  really  cuts  the  bone; 
it  doesn't  jrouere  it  off  in 
chunks.  Cuts  all  kinds 
of  bone,  hard,  soft,  fresh, 
dry,  etc., without  choking-. 
-   ~  •  -        -  Needs  no  cleaning— cleans 

Ur-'tfV  TO  rlUl-.  itself.     The  knives  are 

made  of  hiprh-frrade  steel  and  are  easily  kept  in  order  and  may  be  renewed  when  necessary.   The  machine  is 
unusually  well  built.    Endorsed  by  all  leading  poultry  authorities.   All  about  it  in  our  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive circulars— they  are  free.  Don't  buy  *«.      ,      A  T\  A  M       I  f\  i    i  r-  T"     ■■   I   i  »■  ai  o 
a  bone  cutter  until  you  have  seen  them.  W  ■  J  .  AUAIVI,   JULIET,  ILLINOIS. 


READY  TO  CUT, 


GREATEST  POULTRY  BOOK 

 EVER  COMPILED  
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IT  is  the  greatest  because  it  is  the  most  up-to-date, 
the  most  practical,  the  best  illustrated,  and  is 
contributed  to  by  the  most  expert  authorities  in  the 
world.    The  title  of  this  great  work  is 

Artificial  Incubating 
and  Brooding,  •:•  •:•  •:• 

This  book  contains  140  pages,  12x9  inches  in  size, 
with  over  100  illustrations,  among  the  number  being 
Eight  Full-Page  Copyrighted  Designs  of  modern 
brooder  houses,  laying  houses,  incubator  cellars,  etc.  It  contains  full  and 
complete  instructions  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  incubators,  from  one  machine 
up  to  fifty;  on  how  to  house,  care  for  and  feed  chicks  and  ducklings,  all 
the  way  from  a  hundred  or  two  up  to  several  thousand.  It  tells  the  man 
or  woman  on  the  farm  and  in  the  village  or  city,  how  to  start  right  in 
hatching  and  raising  chickens  and  ducks  by  artificial  means,  and  (what  is 
more  important)  how  to  GO  RIGHT  after  a  start  is  made. 

The  Contributors  to  this  Book  Make  it  Great    Here  is  a  Partial  List: 

J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.    Inventor  of  the  Eureka  Incubator. 
JAMES  RANKIN,  So.  Easton.  Mass.    Inven*°^,  °lJ  peoutt™BooksnC,,bat0r        AUth°'  *' 
A.  F.  HUNTER,  So.  Natick,  Mass.    Editor  of  Farm-Poullry,  Boston. 
MICHAEL  K.  BOYER.  Hammonton.  New  Jersey.    Editor  °f  J^few  Hens^  Author 
E.  O.  ROESSLE,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Editor  Poultry  Department  of  The  Country  Gentleman 
A.  F.  COOPER,  Homer  City,  Pa.    President  of  the  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
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FRANK  FOY,  DesMolnes,  Iowa. 
GEO.  ERTEL,  Qulncy,  III. 

G.  A.  McFETRIDOE,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


Superintendent  Hatching  Department.  DesMoines 
Incubator  Co. 
Inventor  of  the  Victor  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

Inventor  of  the  Star  Incubator,  and 
Author  of  Poultry  Hooks. 
cmac    i    rvDHPDc    «  „„,„„,   m   v     Authorof  "Incubation  and  lis  Natural  Laws," 
CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  VVayland,  N.  Y.  amJ  inventor  of  the  Cyphers  Incubator. 

JOHN  W.  MYERS,  Quincy,  III.  President  of  the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
E.  W.  ANDREWS,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Inventor  of  the  Universal  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
E.  F.  HODGSON,  Dover,  Mass.    Inventor  of  the  Peep  o'  Day  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

„„„  u  nm  i  inn  c   a«.i„k  «,„,.„     Practical  Operator,  who  produced  =;.ooo  Ducks 

GEO.  H.  POLLARD,  So.  Attleboro,  Mass.  on  tw£  acres  of  ^  jn  Qne  S(.ason 

A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  L.  I..  N.  Y.    Uses  w^^f^F**™"  '* '°  ' W 
This  Book  is  sold  OX  APPROVAL.    If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be 
immediately  returned  in  good  order  and  the  purchase  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Price,  sent  post-paid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  only  50  Cents. 
One  and  two-cent  1'.  S.  Stamps  accepted.  *  Address 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 

Sample  copy  current  issue  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  sent  free  to  any  address. 


March  15,  1899 


The  Poultry  Keeper. 
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BARRED  ROCKS, 

E.  B.  THOMPSON  STRAIN.  On  2fi  entries  we 
won  21  prizes  in  competition  with  the  best,  Custo- 
mers say  we  give  big  value.  We  do  give  satisfac- 
tion. Also  breed  for  eggs.     Eggs,  SI. 00  per  13. 

F.  S.NICHOLSON,      -      Cambridge,  N.  Y 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS 
D,RoEFCT  NORTHUP  BEST.  pI2r0,03. 

«T osepb.  Sell, 

Box  "  F."  Minetto,  N.  Y. 

PRINTINC   FOR    POU  LTRYM  EN— 100  Fine 

Note  Heads,  103  Envelopes,  1  0  Tags  for  51.40  post- 
paid; 50  '  each  for  $3,00.  Special  rates  on  circulars 
,and  catalogues.   Cuts  for  sale.   Write  us  about  your 

wants.   Mention  Pouxtry  Keeper  when  you  write. 

Eagle  Pub.  Co.,  Job  Dep't.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


BEES 


FULTON'S  FANCY  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Have  won  highest  honors  at  America's  best  shows. 
Eggsfromourbestbirdsat$landS2perl3 

Our  bn  eiers  are  excelled  by  none.  Send  for  cata- 
log giving  full  description  of  matings,  show  record, 
testimonials,  etc.  W.  C.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,Pa. 

WONDERFUL  DOGS  o^Me^ 

Collie  dog  will  learn  to  do  your  work  for  you,  as  well 
as  protect  your  children  and  your  home.  Everybody 
pleased  with  ours  and  the  prices.  They  are  secured 
as  fast  as  we  can  produce  them.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  to  Potts  Bros. ,  BoxBB,Parkesburg,Pa. 

BLANCH ARD'S  White  Leghorns, 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  lavers.    Breeders  the 
BEST  out  of  1 20  >.  Eggs— 15,  fl.oo;  30.  ?2.2-5;  60.  ?4; 
100.J6.00.   Writeforclr.       H.  J .  BLAN CH AR D, 
Croton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

160-page  Bee-Book 
FREE  with  the  Ajiebicax  Bee 
JOURNAL  a  year.     Send  for 
free  sample  copv. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

118  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  tk05°o  >PVr&l 

from  my  choice  pens  of  Black  Minorcas,  Buff 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and 
B.  P.  Rocks.   Circulars  free. 

Address:  A.  C.  STAUFFER, 

Palmyra,  Penna. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS, 

«  m  erica. 

Eggs  from  three  gTades,  S5.00  per  15;  -i2.00  per  15;  $1 
per  15.   Ten  Chicks  guaranteed  to  each  setting. 
AUC.  D.  ARNOLD,  Box  ?7K  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  W^SffifiE" 

15,S'.50;  40,  $3;  Buffs— 15,  $2;  for  incubator  100,  $4. 
From  selected  heavy  layers,  of  leading  strains.  In 
January  got  3,785  eggs.   Cockerels,  *2  to  *4. 

J.  Y.  PATTON, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

1  FOR.  JSAXjIE. 

|A  Hot  Water  Pipe  Brooder  and  Heater. 

The  water  is  heated  by  a  Bramhall  and  Deane  No* 

2  Stove,  with  over  250  feet  of  iron  pipe,  brass  valves' 
brass  stop-cocks,  regulators,  etc.,  all  in  complete 
order.  Cost  over  Sloo,  will  sell  for  $35.  Can  be  put 
in  any  brooder  house  at  but  little erpense.  Address, 

R.  S.  EMORY,  Chestertown,  Md. 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 

Tou  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands,  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate, resources,  products,  mode  of  cultivation. price, 
etc.,  by  reading  the  Virginia  Farmer.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months  subscription  to 

FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Virginia. 

THE  AUIYIEND  POULTRY  FARM, 

Largest  Breeders  of  Partridge  Cochins 
in  America.  My  stock  is  farm  raised  and 
prizewinners.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  ycur  wants. 

CLARK  AU M  END,  Delta,  Ohio. 

At  the  great  Madison  Square 
Garden  shows  1895,  1890  and  1897 
WON  MORE  PRIZES  on  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Silverand  White  Wyan- 
dottes  than  any  other  breeder.  They  have  won  at 
America's  greatest  shows  since  188n.  ECCS  AND 
FOWLS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue  of  America's 
Best  Plymouth  Kocks  and  Wvandottes  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Lancaster,  Mass.   Lock  Box4. 


NEW  YORK. 


Maple  Farm  OUR  mammothPEkiN 

r  DUCKS  STAND  UNRIV- 

Duck  Yards  aled  for  size  and 

symmetry.  2500  birds  selected  with  care  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season.  My 
book,  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture," free 
with  each  order.  (Monarch  Incubator  still  ahead). 
Send  for  Catalogues  to 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

SETJX)  THINF  CENTS 

IN  U.  S.  POSTACE  STAM  PS  OR  SILVER  to 

WOOQCLEFT  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Freeport,  New  York,  for  the  most  hand- 
some Cuide  and  Catalogue 

Ever  issued  by  a  poultry  firm.  This  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  in  colors  and  illustrated,  and  tells 
all  about  the  management  and  care  of  poultry  in 
health  and  their  treatment  for  disease.  Gives  full 
description  with  original  illustrations  and  photos  of 
the  (world-renowned  Woodcleftstrain)  Came  and 
Cochin  Bantams.    "Competition  Paralyzers." 


200 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 


I  For  Snlo  Cheap 

(One  wing  clipped) . 
BARRED  PLYM. ROCK  ECCS. 
Best  Price,   S2.00  per  Setting.  Special 
Price  on  Large  Orders.  F.H.FOSTER, 
68  Central  Street,  Andover  Mass. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

2,700  Breeders.  1,300  eggs  gathered  daily.  15, 
$1.00;  100,  £4.00.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  15,  81.00.  Cut  Clover, 
50  lbs.,  75  cents;  Limestone  Grit,  10j  lbs.,  00  cents. 
Stamps  taken. 

SILVER  CREEK  POULTRY  RANCH, 

LOCKPORT,  ILL. 


KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading  Strain  of 

S,  Clite  Legs,  and  W.  Wyandottes, 

Highest  honors  at  thirty-five  of  the  leading 

shows  during  past  fifteen  years. 
FABITJS,  If.  X.  P.  6.  BOX  501. 

Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

HENS  LAY  BEST 

when  provided  with  Egg-Making  Food.  Our 

prepared  Meat,  Granulated  Bone  and  Oyster  Shell 
are  actual  Egg  Producers.  Our  Oyster  Shell  Meal 
and  Bone  Meal  especially  adapted  to  incubator 
chicks.  Eight  sample  bottles  in  case  by  mail  for  SI. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  bright  women  to  make 
money.  Write  for  circulars. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


FINE  BIRDS!  URGE  PENS!  PROiPE 

SHIPMENTS!  Eggs  from  Et.  Brah.,  Bar.,  Buff 
and  White  P.  Bocks.  Silver  and  Wh.  Wyan's,  Buff, 
Br.  and  Wh.  Legs.,  S.  S.  Ham's  and  G.  S.  Bantams, 
at  Sl.OO  per  13  ;  *2.l  0  per  30.  B.  C.  Bl'k  Minorcas, 
S2.C0  per  13  ;  S4X0  per  30.  M.  B.  Turkeys  (one-quar- 
t  jr  or  one-half  wild  blood) .  $3.00  per  9.  White  China 
Geese,  $2.00  per  11  ;  S4.00  per  26.  Pekin  or  Bouen 
Ducks,  fl.CO  per  11;  S2.no  per26. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


GILT  EDGE  FARM 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
White  Wyandottes. 
Black  Minorcas. 

B.  P.  Bocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eesrs.  SI.51  to  $2.00 
per  setting.  New  Book.  "  Practical  Poultry  Culture," 
144  pages,  35  -cents,  post-paid.  Thirteenth  Annual 
Cat.,  free.  R.  W.  Davison,  Box  2J, Glendola, N.  J. 

28  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  and  Boston 

Some  of  finest  Brown  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Bose 
and  S.  C,,  Bar.  Bock  (Thompson  &  Bradley),  White 
Rocks  (Hawkins),  ck'ls  up  to  9W  lbs.  White  Wyan- 
dottes (ck'ls  9  lbs),  brown  eggs.  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Langshans.  Rose  and  Single-comb  Black  Min- 
orcas, lo-pound  Pekin  Ducks.  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff 
Coehins.iBuff  Rocks.  Light  Brahmas.  Belgian  Hares 
ECCS,  $1.00  per  13;  S5.oo  per  75.  Only 
Buff  Rocks.  $1.50  per  13,  and  Bose-comb  Minorcas. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  long  show  record  on  all 
breeds.  W.  W.  KULP, 

(Box  3o)        Pottstown,  Penna. 

OFROCCO  POULTRY  FARM. 

South   Natick    and  Mount  Blue,  Mass. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain) .  Persons  interested  in 
raising  poultry  for  profit,  either  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means,  and  who  are  unable  to  visit  us.  can  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Il- 
lustrated 80  page  circular,  and  obtain  more  practical 
information  than  is  often  found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  TWO  CTS. 

W-  H.  RUDD  &  SON,  40  North  St.,  Boston. 

Postals  not  noticed.  K  o  circulars  sent  without  stamp 


f  All  AcqaiiiiLince  CarditLACGHi>G  CAMEEA, 
■  ■  w  Priz*  Pnxtlo,  N'e^rtjjea,  K*pc*I  TllusJcaj 
<fcc.  Finest  Sample  Book  of  t%ft  f\  ©  Bigjest  Iia:  of 
Visiting  and  Hidden  >"vn«  vAnUO  Preninni 
All  for  £c  itamp.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

FACTS  ABOUT 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  in 
Gleanings    in    Bee  Culture 
It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.     Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 

oultry  Supplies 

in  greatest  variety  andany  quantity.  We  hand- 
le eveiything'that tends  to  make  the  poultry 
business  pleasant  and  profitable.  Bone  Cut- 
ters, Incubators,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Grit,  Meat 
Meal.*,  Beef  Scrap,  Bone,  Drinking  Fountains, 
Poultry  letting,  Condition  Powder,  etc 
PUT  PI  AU CD  UAV  ready  for  use— the  great  winter 
UUI  ULUVtn  nfll  greenfood.  »1.75per  100  lb.  sack. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  20  Ellicott  Street,  Burfalo:  N.  V. 

AN  INCUBATOR 

FREE 

Full  information  how  to  obtain  a  200-egg 

Reliable,  Prairie  State  or  Success- 
ful Incubator  Free 

will  be  found  in  the  3Iarch  issue  of  the 

Western  Garden  and  Poultry  Journal 

of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

THE  ONLY  ONE 

Pike's  Lice  Destroyer  is  the  only  lice  killer  that  is 
Bold  on  a  guarantee  to  kill  lice  and  mites  or  money 
refunded.  It  is  no  trouble  to  use  it  as  the  liquid  is 
sprinkled  on  the  roosts  and  kills  the  vermin  while 
the  poultry  sleep6. 

Pike's  Lice  Destroyer,  per  gallon  can  $  .75 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  per  100  lb.  bag  75 

Mica  Crystal  Grit,  per  100  lb.  bag  75 

Ground  Bone,  per  100  lb.  bag   2.00 

Much  lower  prices  for  larger  quantities. 

Agents  "wanted.   Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

SPBAGDE  COMMISSION  CO., 

818  South  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

A  COOD  PAYINC  INVESTMENT. 

ECC  PRODUCE  R.-A  wonderful  discovery.  The 
greatest  Egg  Producer  in  the  world.  It  contains  just 
what  the  hens  need  to  make  them  lay  and  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  condition.  It  will  live  times  iepay  its 
cost  in  eggs,  with  less  expense  for  food.  Our  method 
of  feeding  will  save  you  many  a  dollar  in  your  feed 
bill.  The  only  guaranteed  Egg  Producer.  Its  cost  is 
nothing  compared  with  what  it  does.  It  will  make 
your  hens  pay  you  a  profit.  It  makes  young  chicks 
grow  quickly,  healthy  and  free  from  all  diseases. 
No  trouble  to  raise  fine  show  birds  if  you  feed  it. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  invest  in  something  that  will 
pay  you  a  large  profit.  One  pound,  2oc. ;  two  and 
one-half  pounds,  "ne. :  five  pounds,*]. 

ECC  PRESERVER.— Something  entirely  new. 
Will  keep  eggs  fresh  for  one  year  that  cannot  be  told 
from  a  new-laid  egg.  It  has  been  tried  by  experts 
and  others  and  found  to  be  the  only  Egg  Preserver 
that  will  keep  eggs  fresh,  that  cannot  be  told  Lrom  a 
new-laid  egg.  Tour  money  back  if  it  does  not  do  it. 
Isn't  that  fair  ?   One  pound.  50c;  five  pounds,  S2.O0. 

ROUP  CURE.— Guaranteed  to  cure  Roup  in  all 
its  forms.  See  testimonials  58c.  a  box.  post-paid. 
Bear  this  in  mind,  we  value  our  reputation  too  much 
to  sell  you  anything  that  is  not  right.  Agents  want- 
ed.   Circular  free.        F.  B.  MOREY,  Patton,  Pa. 


F 


INE  POULTRY— PEKIN  DUCKS. 

20  VARIETIES-FIRST-CLASS  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Kansas  city,  Karsas. 


Eggs  for  hatching.  Si  per  sitting. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


ORCHARD  DUCK  YARDS,*^* — " 

This  celebrated  Pekin  Duck  Farm  of  WEBER  BROTHERS  i<5  the  lareeet  in  th=  ^ 
30,000  ducklings  produced  last  season.  We  eang™  vou^atlsfaction  t^ou  a^  interested  ta 
coun^t  on  large  orders" °y  °r  mark6t  StOCkl    0ur  MnUns  lead  the  ™rld-    Eggs,SI.50  perTs  ;  dis° 

Orcliarcl  Duels.  Tards,  Box  27  W,  Wrentham,  Mass 

HARTNEST  STRAIN  LIGHT  BRAHMAST" 

St1IV!^o(1«1LCT0Tdhd/0h  K°0m' 1  b*aTf  deoided  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  obtain  relief;  therefore  will  sell 
my  June  and  July  hatch  birds  as  follows:  Sons  and  daughters  of  my  No.  40  (record  210  eg°s >  s|  no  each  ■ 
have  been  getting  Slu  Sons  and  daughters  of  my  No.  94  (record.  19T  eggs >.  S4.no  each'  have  been  settings 
Stf'ttff?  tt  80-egg  hens  S2.5>  and  tf.*  each. depending  upon  size Mmaturftvf  One  oT  my 
birds,  hatched  July W.  '97j  began  laying  January  14,  '98;  haslaid212  eggs  to  date  (Oct.  2).    The  record  4^ 


kept  with  ^Eureka  Nest  Box. 


eggs  to  date  (Oct. 
Circular  for  stamp. 


Building  instructions,  price  $3. 

HARTNEST  PARK,  Prospect  Street,  Framlngham,  Mass. 
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INQUIRIES. 

I  'JSTINGUISHIKG  GEE6E.— I  am  breeding 
J"mhden  Geese,  and  wish  to  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  females  from  the  males. — A.  B. 
J.,  Jessamin  county,  Ky. 

It  is  {liven  in  last  month.  The  goose  has  a 
loud  and  harsh  voice  ;  the  voice  of  the  gander 
is  fine  and  qncaking. 


MINORCA9  AND  W Y ANDOTTES. — Arc  Min- 
orcas  good  winter  layers?  Are  Wyandottes 
pood  winter  layers'/ — H.  E.  G.,  Spragge,  On 
tario,  Canada. 

Both  breeds  lay  in  winter,  but  of  course 
any  breed  with  large  combs  must  have  warm 
quarters  and  be  well  protected  from  winds. 


FCabpsy  Legs. — My  chickens  have  warty 
white  formations  or  abrasions  on  their  feet 
and  legs.  I  have  lost  several  from  this  for- 
mation. What  is  the  trouble  and  what  will 
cure  them?— J.  A.  C,  Florence,  Col. 

It  is  probably  scabby  (or  scaly)  leg. 
Anoint  once  a  week  with  a  mixture  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  kerosene  in  a  gill  of  melted  lard. 

Hens  That  Eat  Eggs.— 1.  What  is  a  good 
enre  for  bens  that  eat  eggs?  2.  W  hat  is  the 
cure  for  a  large  wart-like  substance  on  chick- 
ens' feet?  3.  Is  red  paint  good  for  cholera 
chickens?— W.  R.  G.,  Merna,  111. 

1.  Make  the  nest  10  inches  off  the  floor,  and 
have  a  top.  so  that  she  must  go  in  from  the 
front,  2.  It  may  be  scabby  leg;  useamix- 
tureonce  a  week  of  a  tcaspoonful  of  kerosene 
in  a  gill  of  melted  lard.  3.  It  is  not;  yon 
must  be  sure  it  is  cholera;  a  teaspoonful  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  in  two  quartsoffhedrink- 
ing  water  is  the  best  remedy  for  cholera. 

Only  One  Breed. — I  want  to  keep  but 
one  kind  ol  poult  y.  Which  one  of  the  differ- 
ent varities  would  yon  suggest,  and  which  is 
the  best  for  eggs  and  table  fowl:  the  Java, 
Black  Langshan, Partridge  Cochin,  Plymouth 
Rock  or  Indian  Games? — M.  J.  W.,  Jrhilo- 
xnath.  Ind. 

It  depends  npon  your  surroundings  and  the 
conditions.  There  are  no  Javas  now  but  such 
as  are  inbred  ;  the  Indian  games  excel  for  the 
table  ;  of  the  others  you  will  make  no  mistake 
to  take  any  one  of  them. 

Frozen  Combs.— I  bought  two  Plymouth 
Rock  roosters  to  breed  from  this  coming 
spring.  During  this  cold  weather  they  both 
got  their  combs  and  wattles  frozen,  not  down 
to  the  head  but  enough  to  blacken  them.  Do 
you  think  it  does  them  any  harm  for  breed- 
ing?—O.  B.,  Krumroy,  O. 

It  will  do  them  no  injury  except  to  detract 
from  their  beauty.  They  will  be  just  as  use- 
ful for  breeding  purposes  as  before. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — If  not  too  mne, 
trouble  can  you  tell  me  something  of  the 
general  utility  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds? 
Could  I  keep  them  alone  and  get  the  same  re- 
sults that  I  now  no  with  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  V\  hite  I  .egborns— that  is,  eggs  and  broil- 
ers?—Mrs.  C.  E.  P. 

They  are  about  on  a  par  with  Plymouth 
Rocks,  but  differ  in  color.  It  is  customary  to 
"claim  the  earth"  for  a  new  breed,  and  while 
the  Reds  may  he  equal  to  any,  yet  the  best  re- 
sults from  any  breed  depends  largely  on  the 
management, 


Keeping  EGGS.— I  am  a  reader  of  yonr 
paper.and  I  believe  it  about  the  best  informa- 
tion one  can  obtain.  I  see  on  page  427,  Jan- 
nary  issue,  a  way  of  keeping  eggs.  J.  do  not 
understand  whether  it  means  to  keep  eggs  a 
year,  or  mean  to  renew  the  eggs  from  time  to 
time  with  fresh  eggs.  If  not  asking  too  much 
I  would  like  to  know  how  many  months  it  is 
possible  to  keep  eggs,  also  the  way  of  doing 
80? — A.  D.  C,  Memphis,  Tcnn- 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  eggs  more  than 
three  months.  Our  issue  on  "  Preserving 
Eggs,"  which  can  be  had  for  five  cents  in 
stamps,  gives  all  the  best  known  methods. 
Eggs  may  be  kept  six  months  but  it  would 
be  at  a  loss. 


Poultry'  Manure.— rle  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  how  to  treat  hen  manure  to  be 
used  for  flowerand  vegetable  beds. — S.  E.  W., 
Anne  do  Bellevue,  Quebec. 

Mix  it  with  equal  parts  of  dry  earth,  sifted, 
add  a  quart  of  kainit  to  every  bushel  of  the 
mixture,  put  it  in  a  barrel,  and  keep  it  moist 
with  soapsuds,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  become 
perfectly  dry. 


Tnic  Kind  of  Chick.— Is  there  any  way 
to  tell  whether  an  egg  will  hatch  a  female  or 
male  chick? — C.  A.  B.,  Arch  bald,  Pcnrj. 

No ;  such  a  discovery  has  not  yet  been 
made. 


Judging  MikoeCas. — Will  yon  please 
give  an  article  on  the  Minorcasand  how  to 
judge  them. —  VV.  K.  C,  London,  Out. 

It  would  require  a  long  article.  Our  book, 
Illustrator,  No.  4,  describes  all  the  leading 
breeds  and  how  to  judge  them.  It  costs  but  a 
tri lie  and  was  written  so  as  to  answer  such 
questions. 

CHANGING  THEIR  BROODER  SYSTEM. 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  receive 
the  following;  letter  from  a  reader  at 
Brantford,  Ontario,  and  present  the  let- 
ter here  for  general  information: 

"I  have  a  friend  living  in  the  United 
States  and  he  writes  me  that  he  has 
been  told  that  some  poultry  raisers 
over  there  (Minneapolis)  are  changing 
their  brooder  systems;  that  is,  they  are 
taking  out  the  hot  water  pipes  (over- 
head heat)  and  running  a  brick  flue  un- 
derneath (bottom  heat.)  Do  you  know 
if  this  is  being  done  to  any  extent.  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  top 
heat  has  been  preferred. 

"Some  of  your  answers  in  the  De- 
cember number  are  confusing.  In  reply 
to  J.  T.  O.,  Mass.,  you  approve  of  one 
pound  of  beef  scraps  to  112  hens  every 
other  day;  and  in  reply  to  J.  F.  S., 
Pittston,  Pa.,  you  advise  one  pound  of 
meat  every  morning  to  only  ten  birds. 
There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  here, 
will  you  kindly  explain  it? 

"I  am  beginning  poultry  raising  and 
desire  to  develop  a  business  enterprise, 
and  would  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  a  book,  up  to  date, 
that  treats  thoroughly  of  feeding  meat, 
grain,  etc.,  to  secure  best  results?" 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  such 
changes  and  can  safely  assure  our  cor- 
respondent that  any  brooder  system 
with  the  heat  under  the  chicks  will  be 
regretted.  Top  heat  is  the  natural  "old 
hen"  method. 

"Meat"  and  "meat  scraps"  (soap  fac- 
tory pressed  scraps),  are  different.  We 
advise  the  use  of  very  little  "scrap" 
but  fresh,  loan  meat  may  be  given 
more  liberally. 

There  is  no  book  published  by  any- 
one, or  at  any  price,  that  will  give  you 
even  one-half  as  much  on  feeding  as 
the  special  issue  of  "Poultry  Keeper" 
for  September,  1S98,  which  is  only  five 
cents.  Anyone  sending  us  a  book  on 
feeding  which  equals  it  can  receive  ten 
dollars. 

A  BACHELOR'S  OFFER 

Mr.  George  McAlister,  Denver,  Colo., 
puts  a  few  questions  on  various  mat- 
ters and  then  winds  up  with  a  public 
notice,  hence  we  give  his  address  in 
full: 

"I  have  a  flock  of  Pekin  ducks  and 
have  been  feeding  them  very  heavily 
on  beets  and  carrots,  cooked  and  thick- 
ened with  corn  chops  and  bran,  and 
there  are  two  of  them  that  are  sick. 
They  do  not  care  to  eat  for  the  last 
week,  but  just  drink  so  much  water 
that  they  cannot  walk.  I  will  get  all 
the  water  out  but  they  will  not  eat, 
just  fill  up  on  water  again. 

"I  have  a  small  incubator.  When  hens 
eggs  and  turkey  eggs  begin  to  pip,  or 


when  I  make  the  second  test,  can't  I 
put  them  into  the  incubator  and  finish 
the  hatch  that  way? 

"Must  I  put  water  into  the  pans? 
How  many  degrees  should  the  ther- 
mometer show  when  put  in? 

"My  object  is  to  rid  hens  of  lice  before 
I  put  them  back  with  the.  others. 

"Here  is  something  that  is  no  fish 
story.  I  know  of  a  girl  who  started  last 
spring  with  seven,  turkey  hens  and  she 
sold  226  dollars  worth  of  turkeys  on 
Christmas.  She  herded  them  all  sum- 
mer and  raised  them  almost  on  grass- 
hoppers, and  she  raised  other  kinds  of 
fowls.  If  you  have  got  a  girl  in  your 
State  that  can  beat  this  one  I  would 
just  like  to  know  her  name  as  I  am  a 
bachelor." 

The  ducks  have  been  "fed  off  their 
feet."  Give  less  grain  and  reduce  the 
whole  amount  of  the  ration. 

Eggs  can  be  taken  from  hens  and 
turkeys,  wiped  clean  (for  fear  of  lice), 
and  be  hatched  in  an  incubator.  The 
temperature  should  be  103  degrees. 
Only  wet  sponges  need  be  used  just  at 
time  of  hatching  out. 

We  do  not  understand  why  our  cor- 
respondent should  wish  to  hear  of  a 
young  lady  elsewhere  when  there  is 
such  an  excellent  and  enterprising  one 
nearer  home. 


WHOLE  OR  CRACKED  CORN. 

A  Massachusetts  subscriber  asks  re- 
garding the  difference  between  whole 
and  cracked  corn,  as  he  wishes  to  know 
what  is  lost  or  gained  in  cracking,  and 
says: 

"I  saw  in  the  November  numb  r  of 
the  'Poultry  Keeper'  and  account  of 
cracked  corn  vs.  whole  corn,  written 
by  Mr.  Campbell.  From  experience,  I 
know  that  in  cracking  corn,  and  then 
sifting  it,  froml5  to  20  per  cent,  goes 
through  the  sieve;  also,  that  it  is 
nearly  all  from  the  soft,  light-colored 
central  part  of  the  kernel,  and  is,  I 
think,  all  starch,  so  that  the  ratio  of 
cracked  is  very  different  from  whole 
corn.    Can  you  get  it  analyzed?" 

Whole  corn  contains  about  11  per 
cent,  of  protein,  5  per  cent,  of  fat,  70 
per  cent,  of  starch,  2  per  cent,  of  crude 
fibre  and  1  1-2  per  cent,  of  mineral  mat- 
ter. The  balance  is  water.  There  is 
no  difference  in  whole  or  cracked  corn, 
the  loss  of  fine  material  being  some  of 
the  starch  and  the  flinty  matter  of  the 
outer  skin,  which  is  silicious  and  of  no 
value.  Cracking  the  corn  only  reduces 
it  in  size,  otherwise  the  composition  of 
the  corn  remains  unchanged,  though 
the  finer  it  is  cracked  the  greater  the 
loss. 


Skim  milk,  buttermilk,  or  whey  may- 
be used  with  advantage  for  poultry, 
whey  being  less  valuable  than  -butter- 
milk or  skim  milk.  It  may  be  placed 
in  a  pan  and  the  fowls  allowed  to> 
drink  as  much  of  It  as  they  desire,  but 
it  should  not  remain  in  filthy  pans,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  all  day,  as  it  then  be- 
comes acid  and  unfit  for  the  hens. 


Publisher's  Department. 

WE  mark  this  notice  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  value  of  The  Poclthy  Kkei'kr  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  people.  lS'otice  that  it 
does  not  go  over  their  heads  but  "  walks  and 
talks"  with  them.  Your  advertisement  will 
not  be  buried  out  of  sight. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  examination,  and  to  show  to  others  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  as  we  do  not  thiuk  any  poul- 
try raiser  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poul- 
try KEEPER  and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly." 
Read  all  abont  it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hea» 
from  you. 


